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mTEODUcrroN. 

I  ix  a  native  of  Africa ;  but  mj  parent  ostrich  lumng  been 
hunted  down  £»  tha  propertj  he  eaniad  with  him,  1  waa,  tnaaj 
jeaxa  ago,  shifted  at  the  C^w  of  Qood  Hope  for  London ;  in 
which  magnificent  dty  X  have  lived  a  life  of  many  changes.  In 
mj  time,  I  have  toseed  my  h«ad  above  the  noblest  of  the  land  ; 
»dnow— 

But  I  will  narrate  m;  adventnrM  in  the  order  Uiey  befel  me. 

Uy  duty  to  my  parent  demands  that  I  ahould  champion  him 
agaiuat  the  Bupenulioui  sneers  of  the  world — that  I  ihonld  vin- 
dicate hU  memory  from  the  ignorant  slander  of  mankind. 

I  will  confesa  it,  when  after  a  race  of  some  twenty  leagnee,  with 
the  hoiBCe  elose  at  my  parent's  tail,  I  beheld  my  hononred  sire 
thrast  his  head  into  a  bush,  believing,  as  it  was  too  plain  he  did, 
that  because  he  oonld  see  nobody,  nobody  could  see  him, — I  do 
confess,  despite  of  filial  love,  I  felt  a  fluttering  of  indignation,  not 
imalloyed — may  I  be  pardoned  the  un ! — with  contempt.  The 
world  has  taught  me  better  wisdom.  £zperienee  baa  made  me 
tolerant.  Snce  I  have  seen  men — praised,  too,  for  their  excelling 
prudoice — commit  the  self-same  folly  as  my  nnfbrtouate  sin^ 
reproach  has  subsided  into  sorrow,  and  contenqtt  become  softened 
by  regret. 

Bnt  I  come  of  an  outraged,  a  slandered  race.  What  booaang 
fiba  have  been  written  of  me,  by  sand-blind  philoaophen,  and 
gliUy  repeated  by  goaaipe  of  all  sorts  at  th^  firesides  I  How 
venuable  does  a  lie  become  by  length  of  years  I  Tmtb  is  never 
»  babe,  and  never  a  hag.  As  at  the  first,  so  at  the  last :  f^ll- 
Uown  yet  yoong ;  her  eyes  lustroas  through  ages,  and  her  lip 
roddy  and  fresh  as  with  tbe  dews  of  £den ;  upon  her  brow  nta 
an  eternity  of  beauty.    Kow  falsehood  is  bom  a  puling,  roaring 
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tUng :  its  TOTj  in&ncj  U  antiupative  of  iU  old  age,  and  stamped 
vith  the  grMtmees  of  mortality.  Daj  by  day  it  wajLea  bigger  aiut 
itronger ;  has  increoBe  of  reputation,  crowcls  of  clients  ;  until,  at 
length,  its  unrighteous  hoaiineaB  m&kee  it  worshipped  by  mulli' 
tndes  for  no  other  reason  save  this— it  has  gray  hiurs.  And  so 
the  miukled  wizard  keeps  his  court,  and  worka  his  nuschief- 
dealing  paralysing  spells,  until  Truth  at  some  time  turn  her 
sapphire  btsh  full  upon  him,  and  as  a  bubble  at  a  finger's  touch, 
Fabehood  is  gone. 

For  thouaauds  of  years  my  ancestors  Iutb  borne  the  weight  of 
lies  upon  their  backs.  And  first,  fhr  the  Bhameless  scandal  that 
the  family  of  oBtrichee  wanted  the  love  which  even  with  the  wasp 
makes  big  its  parental  heart  towards  ita  little  ones. 

"  The  oatrich,  having  laid  hei-  ^gs,  leaves  them  to  be  hatched 
by  the  Ileal  of  the  sun." 

Such  is  the  wickediusB  that  for  tens  of  centuries  has  passed 
among  men  for  truth,  reducing  the  ostrich  to  a  level  with  those 
hollow-hearted  children  of  Adam,  who  leave  their  little  ones  to 
the  mercies  of  the  world,  to  the  dandling  of  chance,  to  the  hard 
rearing  of  the  poor-house.  There  is  Lord  de  Bowellees ;  he  has  n 
rent-roll  of  thousands ;  is  a  plumed  and  jewelled  peer.  Look  at 
him  in  his  nbea  ; — behold  "  law-maker  "  written  on  the  broad 
tablet  of  his  comprehensive  brow.  He  is  in  the  House  of  Peers ; 
the  born  protector  of  his  fellow-man.  How  the  consciousness  of 
high  function  sublimates  his  nature !  Ha  looks,  and  speaks,  and 
lays  his  hand  upou  his  breast,  the  invincible  champion  of  all 
human  suffering — all  human  tnmth.  Turn  a  moment  from  the 
peer,  and  look  at  yonder  biped.  There  is  an  old  age  of  cumiiiig 
out  and  lined  in  the  fiu»  of  a  mere  youth.  He  has  counted  some 
nineteen  summers,  yet  is  his  eonl  wrinkled  with  deceit  And 
wherefore  t  Poor  wretch  I  Hia  very  birth  brought  upon  her 
who  bore  him  abuse  and  in&my :  his  first  wail  was  to  hia 
mother's  ear  the  worid's  audible  reproach.  He  was  shuffled  off 
into  the  world,  a  thing  anyway  to  be  fbrgotton,  lost,  got  rid  of. 
In  his  very  babihood,  he  was  no  more  to  men  than  the  yoQiif; 
lizard  that  crawls  upon  a  bank,  and  owes  ita  nurture  to  th9 
bounty  of  the  elements.  And  so  this  hapless  piece  of  bumait 
(jfial — this  human  eatrich  deserted  in  its  very  shell — was  hatched 
by  wrong  and  accident  into  a  Quaf,  and  there  he  stands,  charged 
with  the  infamy  of  picking  pockets.  The  world  taught  tiim 
nothing  wise  or  virtuous,  and  now,  moat  properly,  will  the  world 
scourge  him  for  his  ignorance. 

And  thus,  because  man,  and  man  alone,  can  with  icy  heart 
neglect  his  little  ones — can  leave  them  in  the  world's  sandy  desert 
to  crawl  into  life  as  best  they  may, — because  a  De  Bowellesa  can 
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Buffer  his  tutoral  bab?  to  b«  swaddled  in  a  workhouse,  to  e&t 
the  pap  of  paupor  laws — to  learn  as  it  grows  notluDg  bat  the 
readieat  means  of  satisfjdng  its  physical  instincts, — because  his 
Lordship  can  let  his  own  boj  sneak,  and  wind,  and  filch  thrcmgh 
life,  ending  the  life  the  &ther  did  him  the  deep  wrong  to  bestow 
upon  him,  in  deepest  ignomiu;,  becsQse,  forsooth,  the  human  sire 
is  capable  of  aU  this,  he  must,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
depraved  natnre,  libel  the  parental  feelings  of  the  affectionate 
ostrich  i  Oh,  that  the  slander  could  perish  sod  ibr  ever  ]  Oh, 
that  I  could  pierce  the  lie  to  the  heart  j  with  a  feather  pierce  it, 
though  cased  in  the  armour  of  fortj  centuries ! 

Again,  the  ostrich  is  libeUed  for  his  gluttoDj.  Believe  what  ia 
S^d  of  him,  and  you  would  not  trust  him  even  in  the  royal  stables, 
lest  he  should  devour  the  very  ehoes  from  the  feet  of  the  horses, 
Why,  the  ostrich  ought  to  be  taken  as  the  one  emblem  of  temper- 
ance. He  lives  and  flourishes  in  the  desert ;  his  choicest  food  a 
bitter,  spiky  shrut^  with  a  few  stones — for  how  rarely  can  he 
find  iron,  bow  few  the  white  days  in  which  the  poor  ostrich  can, 
in  Arabia  Fetrsa,  have  the  luxury  of  a  tenpenny  niul  1 — to  season, 
as  with  salt,  his  vegetable  diet.  And  yet  common  cooneilmsn 
I^wns,  with  face  purple  as  the  purple  gnpe,  will  call  the 
ostrich — glutton ! 

For  how  many  centuries  did  that  stately  rajah,  the  elephant^ 
move  about  the  earth,  mankind  all  the  while  resolutely  denying 
to  Imu  the  natural  joints  of  his  legs !  Poor  fellow  !  although 
tlionsauds  and  thousands  of  times  he  must  have  knelt  before  men 
— going  upon  his  knees  that  his  rider  might  tell  the  truth  of  him, 
— they  nevertheless  refosed  to  him  the  power  of  bending.  But 
the  elephant  has  become  a  travellei^-has  condescended  to  eat 
cakes  at  a  Mr — has  shown  the  combined  humility  and  magna- 
nimtty  of  his  nature,  by  going  on  his  marrow^bones  on  the  boards 
of  a  play-house,  and  the  world  has  at  length  passed  a  truthful 
sentence  upon  him  1    At  length  the  elephant  has  joints  I 

I  have  endeavoured,  feebly  enough  I  know,  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  the  maligned  ostrich.  Let  that  pass — my  pnrpoes 
in  the  following  chapten  is  to  tell  what  I  have  seen  in  my 
eventful,  ever-shifUng  existence,  as  a  feather,  among  men.  An 
ealrich  feather  |  Consider  my  mutations,  and  despise  not  m; 
histoi;. 
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CHAPTEB  L 


Mt  vojage  from  the  Cape  to  the  port  of  London  I  vouU  &iii 
pM*  with  the  feweet  wddM,  I  bad  at  loMt  thia  conaoUtion — I 
was  an  nnwUling  tr&Teller.  Otherwiae,  I  had  deaerred  all  the 
miBetiee  of  abip-boaid ;  the  daiiseea,  the  fetor,  the  habbub  and 
violenoe  of  the  prison.  I  have  some  pity  for  aoTthuig  that  in  ita 
ignorance  of  salt-water  first  tnuts  itaelf  to  its  tnerdea ;  bnt  none 
for  the  fool  that  Tontnrea  twice.  There  maj  be  Bome  Eden-lik* 
spots  trvea  in  a  coal-mine ;  but  the  hold  of  a  ehip — u^ ! 

I  remember  being  once  preamit  at  a  party  of  the  Biahop  of 
Spikenard's.  The  conversation  timed  upon  thebomitifulnteB  of 
the  sea,  ordained,  aa  it  asBuredly  waa,  for  the  facile  conunnni- 
catjon  of  man  with  man.  Poor  simpletona  j  It  ia  mj  inherent 
iaith  that  the  ooeam  was  expresalj  created  to  keep  natdoos  as 
much  as  possibla  sepaisto ;  bat  that  the  courageous  wickedness 
of  man  Iiaa  aet  at  noti|^t  the  benevolent  design  of  nature,  and — 
to  Ler  BBtonishmeut — has  triumphed  in  the  very  teeth  of  eea- 
edckneas.  Nay,  have  I  not  on  my  side  the  wisdom  of  law- 
makeral  For  were  they  not  of  my  Mth,  wouM  Uiey  tax  ailka 
and  pepper  1  On  the  contrary,  would  tiiey  not  take  to  their 
bosoms  the  adventurous  man  who  are  toeaed  to  and  from  the  &r 
East  for  rare  commodities  to  clothe  the  limbe,  and  tickle  the 
palatea  of  their  fellow-bipeds  I  And  what  is  the  fact  t  Why, 
l^isIatioD,  as  a  check  to  the  presumption  of  man,  makes  him — in 
a  hnndred  different  modes — pay  for  hia  temerity.  The  sea  was 
intended  to  keep  people  to  themselves ;  bnt  the  human  heart  ia 
wicked,  and  men  became  ehip-buildera. 

Let  me  here  advise  the  reader  of  one  of  my  besetting  faults.  I 
am  now  and  then  a^  to  give  up  the  thread  of  a  narrative,  that  X 
may  run  after  some  butterfly  thought  atarting  up  before  ue; 
however,  if  the  reader  have  patience,  he  will  find  tliat  I  always 
return  to  my  story.  If  he  have  no^  let  him  at  once  lay  down  the 
feathery  tale  before  him.  I  am  couecioaa  of  this  infirmity  ot 
falUng  into  idle  cliit-chat.  Consider,  however,  the  prejudices  ot 
my  early  education.  Consider  the  l^me  of  life  at  which  I  was 
taken  to  coiu1^-con£ider  the  society  amidst  which  I  poised  n^ 
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wliiteat  daja,  and  yon  will  pardon  the  Hnull-tAlk  of  tluB  1117 
fbrlnrn,  ra^ed,  mortified  old  age. 

However,  to  begin  the  history  of  mj  advanttms  in  meny 
England.  I  found  myself  the  property  of  tiie  third  tuts  of 
the  Jupiter,  who  had  piucbased  me,  with  other  of  my  eoat- 
paniona,  of  a  Kaffir,  for  a  twist  of  pig-tail ;  my  new  master 
rqaicing  himself  exceedingly  at  the  cultivated  intellect  which 
Hutbled  him  to  trick  the  savage.  He  never,  I  am  certain,  felt  io 
mudi  of  an  Bnglishman,  as  when  he  had  fobbed  the  wild  man. 
Jack  Lipscomb,  for  so  was  my  new  master  named,  combined  in 
liis  natnre — at  least,  so  he  thought — aU  the  courage  and  daring 
of  the  aailor,  with  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  the  experienced 
merchant.  With  this  belief  he  had  the  deepest  contempt  of 
«very  man  of  every  nation,  aave  of  England.  He  believed  that 
the  Ueesingi  of  arithmetio  were  wholly  confined  to  his  own 
beloved  country  and  her  darling  sons ;  hence,  in  his  small  traffic 
with  Chinese,  Malay,  and  Hottentot,  he  wonld  inmst  tliat  two 
and  two  made  seven,  five  and  seven  fifteen  or  twenty,  as  he  might 
feel  it  convenient  to  arrange  the  figures.  In  a  word,  he  cwsidered 
eveiy  foreigner  to  be  prodaced  by  boievolent  nature  for  this  one 
puipose — to  bestow  profit  and  pleasure  on  a  freebom  Briton.  It 
vas  this  ccHMciouinws  of  superiority  that  made  li'm  vote  himself 
"honest  Jack  lipscomb — a  mau  as  was  above  a  lie,  and  didn't 
care  who  know'd  it.  He'd  no  deceit  in  him,  not  he ;  no — he  never 
did  nothing  that  he  need  hide  from  nobody."  It  was,  doubtless, 
this  fine  prininple  that  induced  the  ingenuous  sailor  to  pack 
myself  and  some  sixteen  companions  between  his  shirt  and  jacket 
ere  he  quitted  the  Docks.  Doabtless,  there  was  no  need  of  snch 
an  arrangement,  no  other  than  the  whim,  the  caprice  of  honest 
Jack  lipscomb. 

OnlMving  theDoeks,  Jack  took  his  way  towards  the  Minories; 
and  in  a  short  time  smote  the  hospitable  door  of  an  andent 
Eelvew,  known  among  his  people  as  ShadiMch  Jacobs,  snd  still 
more  familiarly  recognised  by  bis  intimates  as  "old  Huffy." 
Kiadrach  was  a  dealer  in  tbe  pomps  and  vanities  of  life,  taming 
the  honest  penny  by  such  commodities,  and  still  benevolently 
deploring  their  existence.  He  would  employ  an  hour,  persuading 
a  poor  wench  that  ear-rings  of  very  questionable  metal  were  of 
the  purest  ore,  pocket  the  girl's  quarter's  wages  for  the  small 
ecoumercial  deceit,  and  then  sigh  for  the  promised  innocence,  tha 
pore  feUcity  of  the  New  Jeruaalem.  Tliis  was  the  tradesman 
who,  for  the  past  four  voyages,  had  purchased  the  merchandise 
of  honest,  knowing  Jack  Lipscomb.  "Tell I  if  it  isn't  Mr, 
Xipecomb— if  I  didn't  dream  on  yon  last  night — if  I  didnt 
dream  yon  was  come  home,  captain,  don't  never  believe  mt,  that'a 
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all !"  Soch  wM  the  fttlutatioD  of  the  Hebrew  dealer,  as  Jtdc 
■tood  rerealed  at  the  door-etep.  "  Thia  vay,  Mr.  LipHcomb — tUt 
T&y ;"  and  old  Ffufiy  fluttered  down  the  paseage,  and  mounted 
the  narrow  staircsBe,  shaking  at  least  twenty  years  from  Ua 
heels,  with  the  expectation  of  sudden  gain.  Jack  was  speedily 
conducted  into  the  Jew's  room,  crammed  and  littered  aa  it  was 
with  exotic  produce.  Shells,  feathers,  birds,  bamboo-stleke, 
TnHi«.n  hamntocks,  war-sworda,  canoe-paddles,  with  half-a-dozen 
screaming  parrots  and  macaws,  enriched  the  commercial  sanctnary 
of  the  Hebrew. 

"If  I  didn't  dream  you  was  captain,  Mr.  Lipscomb !"  repeated 
the  Jew,  as  Jack  dropt  himAelf  upon  a  chair. 

"  Captain  !"  cried  Jack,  affecting  a  contempt  for  such  Tsia 
dignity. 

"  Tell,  theit,  first  mate,"  said  the  Jew,  as  though  his  dream 
comprehended  even  the  second  rank. 

"Ugh  1"  cried  Jack,  "a  pretty  fin*  mate  weVe  got— ^ea,  a 
good  'on,  he  is— jnrf  knows  a  bowsprit  from  a  tunbrella,  ud 
that's  aU." 

"Bleas  me  I  veil]"  sighed  the  Jew,  and  then  smiling  and 
robbing  his  handa,  he  turned  himself  towards  Jack,  and  with  an 
affected  look  of  anxiety,  aajd,  "  In  course,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  yoa 
comes  back  second  1 " 

"  I  tell  yoa  what,  old  Fluf^,"  said  Jack,  stung  by  the  feeling 
of  unrewarded  peiBOnal  meri^  "  I  teil  you  what — I'm  just  what 
I  was — honest  Jack  Lipscomb — third  mate  of  the  Jupiter, — and 
I'd  like  yon  to  show  me  a  more  atraightforwardei*,  honester 
fellow!" 

"  Ha !  it  would  do  good  to  my  eyes  to  see  him  aa  could,"  aaid 
Shadrach ;  and  then,  in  a  tone  of  eympathy,  "  only  third-mate 
—veil,  this  ia  a  vorld,  to  be  sure ! "  Having  thus  delivered 
himaeU^  Mr.  Jacobs  proceeded  to  the  first  bumness  of  his  hfe ; 
namely,  to  business  itself  He  had  thought  it  merely  prudent  to 
leam  the  condition  of  his  old  acquaintanco,  whether  improved  or 
not,  smce  they  last  met.  This,  it  must  be  owned  on  the  part  of 
the  Jew,  waa  really  respectful  to  station  in  the  abstract ;  for  if 
Mr.  Lipscomb  were  Captain  Lipscomb,  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  course, 
knew  too  well  what  was  due  to  rank  to  offer  to  a  commander,  or 
even  to  a  first  or  second  mate,  that  which  in  the  trader's  own 
o^ion  was  merely  due  to  the  third.  "  Veil,  and  vot  have  yon 
Ivought  us,  Jack  ?"  aaked  the  Jew,  with  the  old  familiarity  of  aa 
<^  Mend. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  answered  the  sailor,  "  feathers ;"  and  he 
produced  myself  and  companions. 

"Fe*U»«B,— veil,  I  dont  know,"  moaed  the  Jew,  "as  fiar 
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tnthen.  Jack,  thej're  down  to  nothia'.  There's  no  vonder  tha 
▼orld's  vot  it  is,  for  feathere  la  qaite  f^ae  ont.  Look  at  them 
Aelvea,  there  ;  look  at  them  boxes — all  full — not  Bold  a  feather 
this  fix  monthii.  I  don't  know  vot's  come  to  people.  Some  say' 
it's  edication — I  don't  know  ;  if  it  ie,  it  ought  to  be  put  down, 
fiir  it  makes  the  feather  trade  nothin' — nothin' — nothin'."  Thus 
apoke  the  Jev,  his  voLce  deepening  on  each  of  the  last  three 
words,  until  he  sounded  what   eeemed  the  very  basH-string  of 

Bideed,  the  Jew  and  the  bmIof  might  have  made  a  picture, 
fihadrach  had,  in  his  jouth,  rejoiced  in  luxuriant  locks  of  more 
than  golden  :  the;  wet«,  in  the  intense  signification  of  the  phrea^ 
r«d  gold.  These,  in  tiie  storms  of  life,  had  become  thiddy 
specked  with  gray  and  white ;  yet  remained  there  a  departing  ray 
uaoQg  them  to  indicate  the  full  glor;  that  was  past  Sbadrach'a 
fa49e  was  lean  and  pointed  ;  his  eyes  quick,  and,  aa  at  times  they 
aeemed,  trembling  with  excess  of  light — a  light  reflected  as  from 
goineas.  His  noee  was  boldly  bowed,  indicating  the  true  son  ol 
Israal :  and  whilst  the  comers  of  his  upper  lip  were  twitched 
by  muscular  emotion — (how  mysteriouslj  is  iaahioned  the  civi- 
lised man,  when  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  seat  of  the 
pocket  and  the  seat  of  the  mouth  I) — emotion,  dne  homage  to 
tiie  spirit  of  gain,  his  under  lip  hung  down,  lapped  over  with 
tike  weight  of  sensibility,  or  sensuality,  I  will  not  dedde.  His 
sharp  foce,  quick  eye,  &ded  yellow  hair,  and  ardent  complexion, 
gave  him,  to  the  eye  of  fancy,  the  visage  of  an  old  fox,  grown 
venerably  gray  on  the  blood  of  stolen  geese.  And  thus  Shadiach 
•at  and  gazed  at  Jack  Lipscomb, 

And  Jack  receiTed  the  looks  of  the  Jew  with  the  stalwart 
maimer  of  a  British  tar,  chewing  the  while  that  sweetest 
condiment — pigtail  tobacco. 


CHAPTER  IL 


Tberx  was  a  pause  of  some  two  or  three  minutes ;  Jack 
lipecomb  fiilly  apprehending  the  purpose  of  Shadiach  Jacobe, 
yet  at  the  same  tGne  feeling  somewhat  humiliated  by  the  consci~ 
oomass  of  his  inlbriority  to  the  Jew,  How  had  Jack  in  his 
innermost  heart  crowed  and  triumphed  at  the  hard  bargain  which 
lud  qade  me  his  property  t    WiUi  what  profound  contempt  had 
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he  eaiit«np1at«d  the  intellectual  degradation  of  the  Kaffir  who 
■dd  me,  tricked,  cheated,  as  the  poor  aaTaga  had  been,  by  the 
mixed  lying  and  bullying  of  the  iailor.  Such  had  bemi  Jack*! 
nnotioDB  ;  bnt  as  ho  sat,  and  uleutly  chewing,  gazed  at  the  Jew, 
he  half-«eemed  to  himself  to  ohajige  his  oondition  with  tha 
barbarian  he  had  gnlled — he  felt,  in  it«  fullest  force,  tha  ntpre> 
xaaiey  of  the  Hebrew  :  he  shrank  beneath  the  influence  of  a 
snbder  nature.  Thus,  Jack  Lipscomb  remained  doggedlj  silent ; 
and  thus  the  Jew  was  at  length  compelled  to  be  a  talker. 

"  I  tells  jon.  Jack,  feathers  is  nothiu'.  U,  now,  jou're  a  little 
bag  of  gold-dust,  or  any  nicknack  of  that  sort — veil,  yoo 
hav'n't  I  Tell,  Tell,  mora's  the  pity.  Jack— mare's  the  ptty, 
Ur.  lipscomK" 

"Thpn  wesha'nt  deal,  eht"  asked  Jack  sulkily,  and  throwing 
a  significant  glance  towards  the  door.  "Wel^  then's  Bamay 
Aaron  yet — that's  one  CMnfort." 

"  Tell,  I  didn't  think  it  of  yon.  Jack ;  to  threaten  me  with 
that  sarpent — that  di^iace  to  the  ejnagogae.  Tot  if  feathers  is 
a  drug,  do  yon  think,  Mr.  Upacomb,  that  I'd  let  you  be  robbed  1 
Ty,  I  ahoold  think  the  roof  would  fall  upon  me  if  I  let  you  go 
out  of  this  house  to  be  cheated." 

"  I  dont  know,"  said  Jack,  a  httle  mdlified— "  periiaps  you 
ar'n't  the  worst  of  the  ahariu." 

"  I  vish  I  Tos — ^yee,  Mr.  lipscomb,  I  Tish  I  tob,"  sud  the  Jew, 
•ameatly,  "  for  then  I  shouldn't  be  the  beggar  rot  I  am.  Ha  t 
tikis  is  a  Torid  I  Veil,  veil,  ve  mnat  take  it  as  it  is  till  the  better 
one  comea," 

"la  course,"  responded  Jack,  philosophically;  and  then  connting 
my  companions  and  myself  before  the  Jew,  he  aaked,  "How 
much  for  the  lot !" 

"I  dont  know  vot  to  do  tith  'em,"  answered  Siadrach, 
despondingly,  looking  down  upon  us  and  sighing  deeply.  "As 
I'm  an  honest  man,  I  shall  only  keep  'em  for  the  moths.  Tot 
money  hare  yon  in  your  pocke^  Jack  t" 

"  Something  within  hail  of  fire  pounds,"  replied  the  sailor. 

"  Tell,  let  me  see, — vun,  two,  three, — yea,  fourteen  feathers — " 

"SeTQDteen,  you  griffin,"  growled  Jack. 

"Veil,  Tell — I  didn't  see;  Ten  you've  looked  upon  the 
vickeduess  of  the  varld  as  long  as  I  have,  Mr.  lipscomb,  you'll 
have  some  feeling  for  an  old  man's  eyes.  Let  me  see,  six — no, 
yes — seventeen — veil,  seTenteeu  feathers,  and  you've  got  seven 
pound  in  your  pocket  1 " 

"  Four  pound,  fifteen  shillinga,"  said  Jack,  in  correction. 

"Now  shall  I  tell  yon  vot  I've  long  thought  ot,  Mr 
Upecomb !    I've  often  said  to  myself,  rot  a  fitj  it  vos  that  a 
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man  like  jon,  Mr.  Idpscomb,  didn't  think  more  of  70iiiself :  tlukt 
yoa  didn't  allow  tha  &ce  jou  ought  to  tho  vorld." 

"  What  do  yoo  menu,  Mr.  Jaooba  1 "  asked  Jack,  very  Beriooaly, 

"Yj,  jon  see,"  continued  the  Jew,  in  his  blandrat  nuumer 
mii'J'"g  upon  the  uilor — as  an  epicnre  smilea  upon  a  dish  he 
piupoaea  very  pUasantly  to  inoorporftte  in  bia  system — "  T7  you 
Me,  vot  does  it  go  for  if  you're  the  best  sailor  as  ever  smim — the 
honestest,  goodlooklngest  youDg  man  aa  ever  tod  the  vink  of  a 
wirtaoos  young  voman — vot  does  all  your  goodness  go  for  rith 
the  vorld,  if  you  don't  rear  a  rotcht" 

Jack  XiipBcomb,  with  iucreasing  graTity,  aawad  the  back  of  lus 
hand  across  his  chin,  and  looking  upon  the  floor,  seemed  aaif  the 
int«m^atiTe  of  the  Jew  had  awakened  a  dormant  feeling  of 
vanity — had,  in  a  moment,  solved  to  his  entire  satisfiution  a 
great  sodal  mystery.  "  I  don't  know  if  yon  am't  righV'  aald 
Jack,  after  a  pause. 

"  As  the  Torid  goes — for  it's  made  of  wanity,  Jack — a  man'a 
nothin'  Tithont  a  votch." 

"  There  may  be  something  in  it,"  agreed  the  siulor, 

"  Tm  an  old  man,  my  tear  Mend,  and  know  tiie  rorld  vith  all 
ita  crooked  bite,  and  nasty  biota,  and  I  talk  to  you,  Jack,  like 
my  own  flesh  and  blood." 

"  Come,  avast  there  1 "  exclaimed  Jack,  snddrady ;  "  none  o' 
that — Tm  a  Cbriatlan,  and  eats  salt  poric." 

"To  be'aore,  vy  nott"  answered  the  Jew,  in  no  way  discon- 
certed :  he  then  retimed  to  the  charge.  "  I  talk  to  you  aa  I'd 
talktomyownaon,andif  it  Tos  the  last  vords  I  had  to  speak,  I'd 
»y,  Jack  Lipecomb,  do  jnstieo  to  yourself  and  get  a  votch." 

"Advice  is  plentiful  as  sprats,"  said  the  sailor.  "Any  fool 
can  say,  get  a  watch  ;  but  he  isn't  such  a  fool,  who  shows  how 
it's  to  be  done." 

"  My  tear  friend,"  said  the  Jew,  "  vatt  a  minute."  Shadrach 
then  unlocked  a  drawer,  and  taking  from  it  a  large,  yellow,  metal 
watdt,  exposed  it,  with  a  light  langfa,  to  the  sailor. 

"It's  a  tug  un,"  said  Jack  lipscomb,  gravely. 

"  It's  a  beanty,"  exchumed  the  Jew ;  "  but  you  hasn't  seen 
half,  Jack,  look  here."  Shadrach  then  wound  up  the  watch,  and 
the  picture  of  a  ship  fixed  in  the  dial-plate  was  aet  in  motion, 
rocking  very  regularly  over  grass-green  billows,  under  which 
was  written  the  legend — "  Such  ii  life." 

"  She  carries  a  good  deal  of  canvas  for  sncb  a  sea,"  said  the 
Bailor  glancing  at  the  toy  with  a  purely  professional  eye. 

"To  be  sure — vonts  nothin',"  answered  the  Jew,  casting  his 
gleaming  looks  in  the  weather-beaten  lace  of  the  doomed 
purchaser. 
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"  Humph  I  I  wonder  how  long  them  Btndding-eiiil  booms  would 
stand  in  e,  trough  of  the  eea  like  that  1  They'd  snap  like  dAj- 
pipea ;  if  they  wouldn't  I'm — " 

"Never  mind,  my  tear  friend,"  cried  the  Jew  qmckly,  "six- 
pence viU  paint  it  out.  Yell,  vot  do  yon  say  to  that,  Jack  1" 
asked  Shadiach,  now  holding  the  watch  to  the  aulor'e  eyes,  now 
withdrawing  it,  and  now  tiu'ning  it  in  his  hand,  as  though  be 
held  a  magic  mirror  to  dazzle  and  confound  the  beholder's  senses. 
^  Tot  do  you  say  to  that,  Jack  5 " 

Jack  spoke  to  the  Jew's  underHtanding  a  whole  Tolame ;  albeit 
he  really  uttered  not  a  word.  For  he  slowly  wiped  his  lips  with 
the  eaS  of  his  jacket,  the  while  he  gazed  at  the  chronometer ; 
again  he  wiped  away,  what  to  the  Jew  seemed  the  water  lidng 
to  the  saOor'a  mouth,  brought  thither  by  strong  desire  of  makinjf 
Ihat  watch  his  own. 

"  For  six  ponnd  with  them  feathers,"  and  here  the  Jew  threw 
an  affected  look  of  contempt  upon  myself  and  companions 
prostrate  at  his  feet — "the  rotch  shall  be  youm." 

"  Ib  it  gold  t"  asked  Jack.  • 

"Tot!  veil!"  exclaimed  the  Jew,  and  he  advanced  two 
indignant  steps  towards  the  drawer,  as  if  about  to  consign  thft 
watch  for  ever  to  its  keeping — then  paused,  and  looking  sorrow- 
fully np  into  the  &ce  of  Jack  Lipscomb,  asked  him,  in  most 
pathetic  tones,  "vot  he  thought  of  him  t " 

"  No  ofience,  I  hope,"  said  Jack  Lipscomb,  deferentlaUy. 

"As  if  I'd  sell  my  best  friend  anything  but  the  beat  gold. 
Ha !  Mr.  Lipscomb,  you  don't  know  me— no,  you  don't ;  you've 
cat  me  clean  to  the  heart ;  but  to  show  yon  I  bean  no  malice, 
Kll  take  all  the  money  yon  have  for  the  votch — " 

"  Without  the  feathers  ! "  asked  the  swlor, 

"No,  my  tear  friend,  with  the  feathers  ;  though  they're  of  no 
use  to  me — quite  none :  atill,  for  prindple^  my  tear  friend,  I  most 
have  the  featheis." 

Jack  turned  hia  tobacco  in  his  month,  looked  at  the  watch,  as 
the  cameleon  fixes  a  fly,  ere  with  its  long  thread  of  a  tongue  he 
consigns  it  to  its  jaws, — then,  throwing  forth  his  right  hand, 
seized  the  timepieee,  almost  immedial«ly  emptying  his  pocket  of 
fonr  pounds,  fifteen  shillings. 

"You've  a  bergain,  Mr.  Ijpscomb — you've  a — veil,  bless  my 
hbart,  don't  go," — said  the  Jew,  as  the  knocker  smote  the  streets 
door — "  it's  only  an  old  acquaintance  of  youm,  my  daughter 
JhGriam." 

Saying  this  the  Jew  quitted  the  chamber,  and  in  two  minutes 
&om  his  departure,  Miriam,  a  more  than  plump  Jewess,  with  vast 
black  eyes,  a  profiinon  of  black  hair  (a  very  net  for  ssilor'i 
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hearti),  iatga  toey  lips,  aliowiiig  eveiy  one  of  her  briliunt  white 
teeth,  and  her  masnTe  lace  polished  orar  with  smiieB,  swam  into 
tJie  room. 

Poor  Jack  liiiaccnnb ! 

TUs  may  be  a  {Hviper  plaiM  to  observe  that  a  aentimental 
affection  had,  for  the  dumtion  of  three  past  Tojages,  grown  up 
between  Jack  Idpscomb  and  Miriam  Jacobs.  If,  however,  it  wait 
not  sbrictlj  between  them,  'twas  all  the  some— Jack  thought  it 
was.  There  was,  nnfortonatelj,  what  at  first  promised  to  be  an 
inseparable  bar  to  the  happiness  of  matrimonj — namely,  the 
religion  of  Wiriam  ;  Jsek  sticking  for  it,  most  lustUj,  that  his 
wife  mnst  be  like  himself  eveiy  inch  a  Christian. 

"Ha!  Uiiiam,  what  a  pttj  it  is  jon're  a  Jew  1"  This  was 
wont  to  be  the  frequent  ccmpl^nt  of  the  orthodox  Jack  ;  and  at 
length  Miriam,  worked  upcm  by  her  lover's  affection — for  sore 
we  are  bis  many  presents  hsd  nothing  to  do  with  it — promised, 
After  a  &ir  exercise  of  thought  on  the  subject,  to  give  up  the 
synagogue. 

Miriam  Jaeoba  and  Jack  lapecomb  are  tc^ether.  Shall  I 
betray  die  language  of  lovere  1  I  will  not.  I  wiU  content  myself 
and  I  tmet,  the  rrader  too,  by  stating  that  Miriam  (having  seen 
the  watch)  promised  to  become  a  Chrietian  wife  in  a  week's  time ; 
in  token  of  which  promise,  she  received  the  said  watch  as  a  {^ 
of  her  expectant  husband. 

Jack  Lipscomb,  notiiing  the  better  for  the  alcohol  sold  in  the 
Uinories,  qoitted  the  house  of  Jacobs  penniless,  leaving  me  and 
my  companitme — whom  he  had  all  but  stolen  from  a  barbarian, 
only  to  be  trioked  in  his  torn — the  property  of  the  Jew. 

As  Jack  reeled  his  way  towards  his  ship,  Miriam,  oonsigning 
her  jetty  looks  to  the  close  imprisonment  of  paper,  glanced  at  the 
rocking  slup  on  tlie  watch,  and  for  a  moment  ceasing  to  hum  a 
tmw,  itnA^'Sveh  it  Itfe:' 


CHAPTER  EEL 


Mt  not  remove  was  &r  westward.  I  became  the  property  of 
tlie  feather^erchant  to  the  court ;  or,  as  the  tradeaman  himself 
delighted  to  blazon  in  gold  Itittera  over  bis  ahop-door, "  Flumaasier 
to  tiieir  Majesties."  I  confess  I  felt  myself  somewhat  humiliated 
by  the  ill-report  of  Mr.  Flamingo,  who,  in  hie  dealing  witb 
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Miriam  Jacobs — on  this  occajuoa  amlnaaadrew  &om  her  aira  in 
the  Uluorie*— proteMed  that  I  was  the  inferior  article  of  the 
whole  lot ;  and  that  no  pains  of  cleaning  and  dreuing  would 
ever  enable  me  to  return  sixpence  to  017  purchaser.  Tbia 
melancholy  foeling,  hcnrerer,  gave  place  to  better  hopes,  when, 
ou  the  departure  of  the  Jewess — (bOriam  had  been  compelled  bj 
the  hard  ch&ffering  of  the  feather-merchant  to  throw  a  great 
monkej  into  the  bai^;au>,  for  the  especial  delectation  of  the 
joongeat  Min  Flamingo)— m;  new  master  selected  me  fiom  mj 
companions,  and,  shaking  me  tenderly,  asked  the  wife  of  his 
boMun,  "  if  I  wasnt  a  perfect  beaatj  1 "  This  pleanng  flaUery 
'  was,  moreover,  adeqaatelj  responded  to  bj  Mia.  Flamingo,  who^ 
with  glistening  eyes,  declared  me  "  quite  &  lore." 

I  have  already  aud,  Mr.  Flamingo  was  feathu^«eller  to  the 
court  of  Oreat  Brittun.  He  felt,  intensely  felt,  the  eorpasBimc 
impcvtaoce  of  his  poeiti(»L  Hia  very  aont  Beemed  plnmed  wi^ 
the  dignity.  Heocc^  like  nxj  parent  oetrich,  he  wonld,  when  full 
of  the  consdouBness  of  hia  greatness,  scarcely  tread  the  shop-floor, 
bnt,  raised  upon  the  wings,  or  wingleta,  of  his  aalf-«oneeit,  half- 
fly,  half-walk.  It  was  the  religion  of  Peter  Flamingo,  that  the 
whole  moral  and  social  condition  of  man  depended  solely  upon 
feathers.  Kay,  I  believe  it  to  have  bem  his  inner  creed  that 
plnmea  were  not  ao  much  deaigned  for  kings  and  nobles,  as  that 
potentates  and  peers  were  especially  sent  into  thia  world  for 
pinmes.  I  say,  inner  creed ;  becansa  my  experience  of  mankind 
has  oonvineed  me  that  there  are  some  people  who  have  an  outside 
&iUi  covering  a  faith,  in  the  mme  way  that  jugglers  have  a  box 
%rithin  a  box,  the  last  in  its  small  sanctuary  generally  cmtaining 
the  conjured  shilling.  "When  Peter  Flamingo  read  or  hesid  of 
the  poMibls  perfectibility  of  man,  I  am  certain  that  man  appeared 
to  him  like  a  Poland  coi^  with  a  natural  crest  of  feathers. 
With  this  faith,  it  was  consequent  that  Mr.  Flamingo  should  pay 
profonndeet  reverence  to  those  privileged  to  wear  the  artificial 
glory,  such  reverence  being  at  the  prime  cost  of  those  to  whom 
fate  had  rigorously  denied  that  proud  advantage.  Hence,  the 
reader  can  imagine  the  separate  places  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Mannaville,  born  to  the  li^t  of  a  plnmed  coronet,  and  of  Patty 
Butler,  also  bom  to  the  duty  of  dressing  feather*— can  conceive 
their  separatA  conditions  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Flamingo.  The 
Marchioness  was  a  creature  apart,  a  glory  to  be  numbered  with 
the  Stan  of  heaven  ;  the  featiieiHireBser,  a  mere  weed  of  earth, 
millions  of  milea  away  from  that  stariy  preeence.  Therefore^ 
like  &  good  penny-tuming  CStaldesn,  Flamingo  thou^^  to 
oroperly  wonhip  tiie  star,  he  wot  tread  upon  the  weed. 
•  Ur.  Flamingo,  in  the  obearrance  of  this  &itfa,  did  at  taxam 
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forget  tliA  mere  n&ked  meuung  of  vorda,  mbelitiitiDg  another 
■et  of  sjllkbles  for  the  011I7  aat  ri^tlj  called  for  bj  the  ooeation. 
In  home^nn  phrase,  Flwumgo  wu  A  liar :  bat  titan  his  lias,  nnue 
I  must  call  them  to,  were  tiaed  to  the  very  best  advatitage.  He 
drened  himself  in  falsehood,  but  then  he  looked  all  the  bott«r 
fiw  it  He  made  positive  gold-leaf  of  his  ontniths,  which  cast  a 
tiutre  on  him,  covered,  as  he  would  alill  be  covered,  ■wOb.  borrowed 
radiance.  Being  feather-aeller  to  tlie  courts  he  wa^  of  course, 
tntimate  with  the  whole  peerage.  He  would,  at  a  moment,  cast 
jon  np  tbfl  number  of  dimples  to  be  fonnd  in  the  cheeks  and 
chins  of  Conateasea — would  minutely  describe  to  jon  the  hangings 
and  ftimitore  of  every  best  bedroom  of  every  noblaman's  mansion 
in  the  kingdom ;  he,  in  the  eoone  of  his  glorifying  pro&asion, 
having  been  an  hononred  guest  thereat.  With  him  true  Meod- 
flhip  was  a  flower  that  was  only  to  be  placked  from  the  gardens 
of  the  nobility;  and  this  flower  Flamingo  was  for  ever  twisting 
between  his  iipa,  or  sporting  in  his  button-hole.  "  My  ftiend,  the 
Uarqidi," — "My  mort  excellent  friend,  the  Duke," — "My  worthy 
Mqnaintance,  the  Baronet"  Thus  continually  spoke  Flamingo ; 
and  BO  speaking,  he  thought  he  let  bll  diamonds  and  rabies  from 
his  traigae  for  the  w(»'Id  to  wonder  at 

A  man  with  so  many,  and  with  aaA  friends,  had  of  coarse 
beqaent  evideoces  that  friendship  was  not  what  the  poetic  cynic 
calls  it,  only  "  a  name,"  By  no  means ;  to  Flamingo,  it  waa 
aMoetimea  a  turbot — sometimes  a  turkey.  His  friend  the  Marquis 
would  now  and  then  appear  upon  the  feather-dresser's  table  in 
the  not  less  attractive,  because  twin  shape  of  a  braee  of  pheasants ; 
)us  most  excellent  friend  the  Duke  has  smoked  apon  the  board, 
in  the  solid  beauty  of  a  haunch  of  venison.  Of  all  men  in  the 
worid.  Flamingo  would  have  been  the  last  to  deprive  the  peerage 
of  their  proxies.  More :  how  often  did  some  exalted  I>owager 
appear  in  a  rich  and  candied  preserve — how  often  some  Earl's 
dwghter,  the  last  out  of  the  sessan,  sent  a  basket  of  peaches,  ripe 
and  tempting  as  her  own  lips  1  At  least,  if  these  gifts  were  really 
not  made  by  the  exalted  people  praised  by  Flamingo  for  tb^ 
genoronty,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  feather-dresser ;  no,  the 
mora  his  virtue  to  preach  up  the  neceanty  of  liberality  to  the 
world,  even  by  apocryphal  examples  of  beneficence. 

It  was  some  time  after  I  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
fisather-merchant,  that  I  heard  a  story  illustrative  of  this,  his 
tbswelical  virtue.  As,  however,  I  may  not  find  a  fitter  place 
than  the  present  for  the  story,  I  will  here  narrate  it ;  the 
nwre  especially  as  the  occurrence  took  {dace  whilst  I  was  yet 
Flamingo's  property,  albeit  then  ignrarant  of  the  histoiy  I  have 
toneakof 
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Feter  Flamingo  gave  a  dinner.  I  should  saj  he  nther  presided 
at  a  dinner  given  to  him  ;  for  there  vas  no  dish  upon  the  tabic 
tliat  might  not  have  borne  above  it  the  banner  of  the  noble  hooH 
fixim  whence  it  emanated.  Believe  Flamingo,  and  the  banquet 
was  DO  other  than  a  collection  of  ofieriiigs  made  to  him  by  th« 
Bngliah  nobilitj  :  he  could  have  pointed  out  Ute  repreaentatives 
of  the  peerage,  from  the  noble  who  came  to  cut  throats  with 
William  the  Conqueror  at  Hastinga,  to  the  last  baron  ennobled 
for  fleUing  the  throata  of  liis  conatitneuta  at  Westminster.  How 
Flamingo's  guests — benevolently  picked  out  by  him  from  the  very 
mob  of  tradesmen — wondend  at  the  banquet ;  how  they  praised 
their  host  for  his  high  connezions,  and  how  they  hated  him ! 

The  dinner  passed  off  with  eiceasive  cordiality.  The  wine, 
every  drop  of  it  from  the  cellars  of  the  peerage,  made  a  pasmnfc 
call  at  the  hearts  of  the  drinkers,  ere  it  mounted  into  thdr 
headn  ;  and  all  was  sincerity  and  noisy  happiness. 

The  dessert  appears.  Were  there  ever  seen  such  magnificent 
pine-apples  I  Flamingo  drops  his  eye  proudly  yet  lovingly  upon 
the  frniit,  and  says,  with  a  soft  voice,  so  modulated  that  not  one 
man  shall  lose  one  syllable — "  Ha  I  my  dear  Duke  of  I«ndaend— 
he  is  indeed  a  friend ;  all — sJT  from  His  own  gracious  pinery." 

"  Bl^  my  heart !     Well,  you  are  a  lucky  man  I "  enta  Brown. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  duke  in  the  world  ? "  excMms 
Johnson. 

"  It's  a  shame  to  put  a  knife  into  'em  ;"  remarks  Field,  direct* 
ing  his  looks,  sharpened  to  a  very  keen  edge,  towards  the  crown 
of  the  ducal  ^A. 

"FoohJ  pooh  I  what  are  pines  grown  for,  if  not  to  be  eaten?" 
criea  Flamingo  handling  his  knife,  looking  full  at  the  J^ea,  but 
only  looking  at  them. 

"  Don't  cut  the  duke's  gift — it's  a  shame !  I  wouldn't  touch  a 
bit  of  it,"  aaya  Bobinson  ;  "  but  there's  a  couple  of  little  ones 
there,  that — " 

"  Well,  if  you  prefer  them — they're  not  so  large  ;  but  their 
flavour  is  delicious  !  They  were  sent  by — yes,  I  think  by  him — 
by  Sir  Harry  Bai^te,  a  baronet  of  the  last  batch  ;  will  yon 
venture  1 "  And  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Flamingo  cuta  into 
very,  very  small  pieces  the  Bmalleat  pine. 

And  still  all  proceeds  with  increawng  felicity.  The  botUe  goes 
round  and  round,  and  at  length  the  heads  of  the  drinkers  begin 
obe<Uently  to  follow  it  The  laugh  increases — the  shout  hwcUc^ 
and  all  is  boisterous  merriment. 

Brown  jumps  to  his  legs.  "It's  no  use,"  he  cries ;  "I've 
fought  against  it  long  enough  :  I  must  have  a  cut  at  the  Duke.** 
ifo  saying,  Brown  seizes  the  lai^eet  pine,  and  with  fnriona  precis 
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pitBucj,  strike!  liu  knifa  into  it ;  XTamingo's  blood  running  cold 
to  his  veiy  toes. 

"AndBomnstl!"  criea  the  no  lee*  dmnk  en  JohiuMn),l(dlowii]g 
Brown's  eztunpla. 

"And  I !"  screams  Held ;  and  the  third  knife  enters  the 
l>iike'i  third  pine. 

"And  I,  too,"  shouts  Bobiuaon,  riiing  to  oonunit  execution; 
bnt  Flamingo,  restored  b^  the  third  attack  to  someUung  like 
coDscioosness,  snatches  up  the  pine,  and  Bobinson,  miinng  hia 
mark,  falls  apiawling  on  the  table. 

llie  charm  of  the  night  is  broken  ;  Fhuningo  looks  sulky :  and 
the  guests,  &  little  sobered  hj  a  sense  of  their  attack  upon  tbe 
J>iike'H  gifts,  depiui. 

"  We  were  wroog,"  ee,ji  Brown,  "  to  demolish  those  pines  ; 
for,  if  Ilsmingo  had  had  to  haf  'em  what  would  thej  have 

cost)" 

"I  wonder  what's  the  market-price  nowV  sayi  Johnson^ 
"let's  BBk,"  And  as  he  spoke,  he  turned  into  a  celebrated 
frniterer'iL    "  What's  the  price  <^  those  pnee  I " 

"  lltree  guineas  each,  ur,"  answered  the  tradesman. 

"They're  Teiy  small,"  said  Johnson.  "  Have  you  none  biggert" 

"Te^  four— Tery  large ;  fire  guineas  each.  But  I  can't  show 
them  now ;  for  the  &ct  ia,  they're  ont  on  hire  for  a  night  to  my 
neighbour,  Mr.  Maminga" 

And  so,  the  Duke  of  Landsend  was  the  shopkeeper ;  and  so 
Slamingo  paid  fifteen  guineas  (he  saved  one  pine)  for  a  U(^ 
certainly,  if  there  be  any  means  of  testing  the  Talue  of  lies,  not 
worth  half  the  money. 

This  little  banquet  took  place  on  the  lUh  of  August,  1763. 
Wth  mnch  melancholy  did  Pet«r  Flamingo  rise  on  the  ISCh. 
Ba  bile,  howoTer,  was  blown  away  by  the  Park  gons,  for  they 
■ainoiinaed  the  tnrth  of  Queen  Charlotte's  first-born— the  Prince 
ff  Wales. 

His  "rudiments  of  an  angel"*  were  b^nn  in  Qeorga  the 
Fourth.  Did  Peter  Flamingo  rqoice  at  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of 
Wales  1  I  think  so ;  but  certain  I  am  his  heart  rejoiced  at  the 
fine  prospect  for  feathers. 

*  In  7^  Torkthmmm  of  Jan.  14, 1S43,  li  tlig  report  of  a  niHtlDg  of 
"Tlu  Stockton  Heehaniiii'  Tnitiluta,"  Williun  Btjltj,  £>q.,  ia  the 
duir.  Tha  Churmui,  in  inCrodudng  tha  FrinM  if  Wda  and 
rrliM-aaa  Boyal,  uid--"  BaTrmiiii  in  the  ion  tha  futiira  man,  and  In  tbe 
priDMthehtnraldiig.    Deatroy  not  In  eitbar  rojal  adon  fAanNJuMlUt 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


THXWeek  that  followed  the  12tlt  of  Anguat,  1762,  iraa  atims 
of  jubilee  for  rejoicing,  thoughtful  England.  A  Prince  of  Weie» 
wu  bom ;  and  as  I  heard,  aumberleBB  patriotic  sagea  had,  at 
public  dinners,  alread;f  prophesied  in  hint  another  Alfred.  In 
hia  time  all  the  viri^es  would  walk  the  highways,  dropping 
Sowers  in  the  everj-daj  path*  of  mortals,  and  rejoicing  plenty 
unloose  her  golden  sheaves  for  the  no  more  repining  poor.  *  The 
ekf  wonld  wear  a  purer  azure — the  gladdening  aun.  once  more 
beam  with  the  aanctifying  light  it  cast  on  Eden — the  whole 
earth  lie  nearer  Paradise,  and  once  more 

" angsli  lalk  fcmmwlj  with  msn," 

fts  men  were  wont  to  talk  with  one  another.  The  Princ«-^t 
was  predicted  from  the  tables  of  a  thoosand  tarems — would 
be  the  paragon  of  mortals ;  in  his  own  great  acts  indicating  to 
the  highest  the  divine  origin  and  end  of-man,  and  showing  the 
folly,  the  littleness,  of  all  human  malice^  and  all  human  aelfishnees. 
Q«orge  the  Fourth  yet  slept  in  his  cradle,  what  the  tpnt  of 
prophecy  thus  walked  abroad,  and  played  the  sweetcBt  notes 
npon  its  silver  trumpet ;  and  tailors  and  gold  lacemeo  felt  a 
•trange,  mysterious  gladness — a  lightening  of  the  heart  and 
pleasant  spssm  of  the  pocket. 

Patty  Butler  dwelt  in  a  long,  daik  lane,  on  the  north  aide  of 
the  Strand  ;  in  one  of  those  noisome,  pestilent  retreats  abattinf; 
w,  yet  hidden  by,  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  metrc^Mtlis : 
one  of  the  thousand  social  blotches  covered  by  the  mag- 
nifieent  trappings  of  London.  Even  to  this  place  did  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  bring  gladneaa  :  for  Patty  Batl» 
smiled,  as  dreaming  grief  might  smile  in  sn  angel,  as  Luke 
Ennckle,  Mr.  flamingo's  light-porter,  somewhat  suddenly  stood 
before  her. 

"  Hush  r  said  Patty,  advancing  to  him,  irith  upnused  finger. 

"  How's  mother  1"  ajted  Luke,  with  a  quiet  eantestnesa, 

"BettCT — better,  Luke,  and  asleep.  Have  you  brought  woikt" 
inquired  the  giri.  with  trembling  vmae,  and  the  tears  almost  in 
hereyoi. 
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"  Hav'n't  you  heard  the  news  I "  aaked  Flaniingo'a  porUr. 

"Wlut  aewB  Bhonld  I  hetu-  in  thia  pkce  t "  aaid  Pattjr. 

"Why,  to  be  aure,  yoa  might  u  irell  be  clean,  out  of  the  world. 
Vot  to  hKve  haard  all  about  it !  Well,  I  wouldn't  ha'  beUaTed  it  1 
Can't  yoa  gnesa  t "  Patty,  with  a  wan  smile  ehoolc  her  head. 
"  Well  then,"  lud  Luke,  "  not  to  teaoe  you  any  longer— for  Qod 
help  yon !  poor  babe,  you've  enongh  trouble  for  any  nx — irhat 
do  you  think  i — there's  a  Prince  of  Wales  bom." 

"  Indeed  )"  said  Patty,  amnoved  by  the  blisifiil  intelligence.    , 

"Why,  where  ooold  yon  ha'  been  not  to  have  heard  the  belk 
riugiog,  and  the  guns — to  be  sore,  this  i^n't  much  of  a  place  for 
meny  bells  to  be  haard  in  at  all— but  where  eonld  yon  ha'  been] " 

"  When  conld  I  hava  been — where  could  I  go  I "  said  Fatty  a 
little  impatiently — and  then  forcing  a  smile  to  her  &ding  lips,  she 
asked— "and  what,  Lake,  can  a  Pnnoe  matter  to  folks  like  as  1 " 

"Well  (—why  yoa  uaed  to  be  a  quick  girt— don't  yon  se^  thfr 
l^ince  of  Wales  aa  is  coma  will  make  the  fortin'  of  feathers  t 
It's  what  they  call  one  of  his  royal  prerogatives — though,  for 
myself  I  can't  say  I  know  what  they  quite  are.  I  know  thia 
much,  though ;  old  Flamingo's  all  upon  the  wing  agin.  There's 
work  for  three  months  certain,"  added  Luke. 

Fatty  clasped  her  hands  in  thankfulneco. 

"Ulster  said  yoa  most  ccme  to  Hiie  shop  and  work,  or  go 
-wiUioat  it ;  but  I  talked  to  miaaas — ha  I  she'd  ha'  been  a  nicer 
woman  after  all,  if  luck  iiadn't  given  her  snch  good  board  and 
lodging, — I  told  her  how  ill  your  mother  was — how  you'd  starve 
beside  her,  bat  wouldn't  leave  her  ;  so  I  got  her  to  abuse  master 
into  a  bit  (rf  goodness,  and  so  that  you  mayn't  leave  mother,  I've 
brought  the  work  to  yon."  Here  the  hoiteet  porter  displayed 
n^self  and  others  to  Pai:tj  Butler. 

"Yon  are  always  ho  good-^tatured,  Luke,"  cried  Pat^. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Knuckle;  but  aA«r  all,  it 

■»■ to  me  BO  easy  to  be  good-natured,  I  wonder  anybody 

takes  the  trouble  to  he  anything  else.  Good  bye,  PaUy  :  I  say, 
the  work  must  be  done  directly — for  raastex  says  he  don't  know 
when  it  won't  be  wanted." 

"I  won't  stir,  Lnke^  till  I've  fimahed  it,  that  yon  may  be  sure 
ot,"  said  Fatty,  with  new  cheeriiilness  ;  and  wishing  her  a  oordial 
farewell,  and  speedy  health  to  her  mother,  Iiuke  Knuckle — the 
I^b^rter  to  Flanungo,  the  court  feather-merchant — descended 
the  daric  narrow  staircase  with  the  feeing  of  the  finest  gentleman ; 
ibr  ha  trod  gently,  anxiously,  lest  he  shoold  wake  tlie  sleeping 
aide. 

Beleaaed  bam  the  cas^  I  could  now  look  about  me.  I  am 
anre  I  fUt  a  thrill  of  pain  as  the  place  broke  upon  ma.    Ait 
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AngDBt  tun  struggled  through  a  nurow  lattice,  as  tliongfa 
stained  and  tainted  hj  the  gloom  it  had  to  pierce ;  dtmlj  showing 
the  space  of  tb«  apartment,  a  Bpace  oot  encnmbered  hj  OBeleaa 
Airaiture.  Ta  a  recess,  a  nook  of  the  room,  was  a  bed :  and  I 
conld  hear  the  hard  breathing  of  a  sleeper— but  ontj  hear  ;  for 
a  curtain  of  sorpiiBing  whiteness  hung  between  us.  Indeed, 
vrerj  object  was  wonderfully  clean,  and  displayed  itself  in 
contraat  to  the  mesnnees  of  the  material.  All  was  penury,  but 
penuiy  in  bousewiie  attire. 

Patty  Butler  took  mo  from  my  other  companions,  looking 
earnestly  at  me.  I  have  seen  eyes  bolting  under  coronets ;  have 
felt  throughout  my  frame  the  magic  breath  of  beauty,  bom  with 
all  earth's  pleasures  for  its  handmaids  ;  have  waved  above  and 
touched  the  velvet  cheek  of  lady  greatness ;  yet  have  I  never 
felt  such  deep  emotion  as  when  Razed  upon  by  the  poor  feather- 
dresser — the  ^1  of  fifteen  years — the  drudge  of  a  garret  in  a 
pestilent  and  fpver-breathing  alley. 

Patty  would  never  have  been  beautiAil ;  bora  in  down,  and 
fed  upon  the  world's  honey-dew,  she  would  have  passed  for 
nothing  handsome  ;  but  she  had  in  her  coontenanee  that  kind 
of  plaiimeaa,  to  my  mind,  better  than  any  beauty  heaven  has 
yet  iashioned.  Her  sweet,  gentle,  thin  &ce  trembled  with  sensi- 
bility— with  sensibility  that  sent  its  riches  to  her  eyes,  glittering 
for  a  moment  there,  beyond  all  worth  of  diamonds.  1  have  said, 
she  was  really  but  fifteen  ;  she  wonld  have  passed  for  twenty. 
From  earliest  childhood,  she  was  made  to  read  the  hardest  words 
— want,  poverty — in  the  iron  book  of  daily  life ;  and  the  early 
teaching  had  given  to  her  &ce  a  look  of  years  beyond  her  age. 
With  her,  doily  misery  had  antiinpated  Ume, 

And  she  uta,  in  that  aliuost  empty  garret,  a  lovely  sacred 
thing — a  creature  that  redeems  the  evils  and  the  wrongs  of 
earth  ;  and  in  her  quiet  suffering — in  her  devotion,  constant  to 
her  heart  as  her  heart's  blood — gives  best  assurance  of  a  futnro 
heaven.  She  dts,  glorified  by  patient  poverty— by  the  sustaining 
meekness  of  her  soul,  by  the  unconquerable  strength  of  her 
affections.  BeantilHil  are  queens  on  thronea — but  is  there  not  a 
beauty  (eternal  as  the  beauty  of  the  stars !)  in  placid  want, 
""'li"g  with  angel  looks,  and  gathering  holiest  power,  even  from 
the  misery  that  consumes  it  1 

For  two  nights,  Patty  scarcely  took  one  constant  hour's  repose. 
Btill  she  worked ;  her  labour  only  intermitted  by  her  frequent 
visits  t4)  the  bed-side  where  lay  her  sick  mother,  J  have  seen 
Ihe  feet  of  the  best  opera-dancers ;  heard  them  praised  for  thair 
life,  ay,  for  thur  intelligence — tiieir  sentiment  Yet  have  I  seen 
aothing  like  Patty  Butler's  foot,  toudiing  the  garret  floor  &om 
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lier  chuT  to  the  bed-stde ;  so  gentle,  bo  affectionate,  so  noiseless, 
lest  sbB  shoald  wake  her  mother. 

Each  day,  the  doctor— not  the  parish  doctor — came.  A 
neighbour  had  told  him  of  the  aids  woman ;  and  he  had  acd- 
dentall;  Been  the  gentle  F&tty,  Mr.  Idntleyv'as  a  poor  apothecary. 
It  was  at  tiines  a  hard  struggle  for  him  not  to  tell  the  man  who 
called  for  the  taxes,— to  call  again.  He  hadno  hope  of  a  shilling 
from  Hn.  Bntler,  even  could  his  skill  restore  her ;  hot  more^ 
he  knew  tlie  seal  of  death  was  on  her;  consmnption — Pattf 
knew  it  aot^withered  her. 

The  third  day  I  passed  in  the  garret,  the  doctor  paid  his 
nonung  visit,  Patty  had  been  up  all  night :  that  night  she  had 
wept — bitterly  wept—had  risen  ereiy  five  minntes  to  hover  about 
her  mother,  who  wonld  still  asmire  her  she  yna  batteiv-niuch 
better. 

Mr,  Untley,  the  apothecary,  entered  the  garret,  What  chap- 
lets  are  woven  fbr  men  of  slaughter !  What  statoea  erected  to 
men-slaying  conqaerors  I  What  notes  of  glory  sounded — what 
blaspheming  praises  to  the  genioa  of  blood-shedding  I  I  have 
seen  much  of  the  ceremoniee  dedicated  to  these  things,  and  con- 
trasting  my  late  feelings  with  my  present,  with  what  new  homage 
do  I  venerate  the  race  of  liutleys — the  men  who,  like  minor 
deities,  walk  the  earth — and  in  the  homes  of  poverty,  where  tick- 
ness  fells  with  donbly  heavy  hand,  fight  the  diseBse  beside  the 
poor  man's  bed,  thdr  only  fee  the  blessing  of  the  poor  1  iiaxa 
may  have  his  [Janet,  but  give  me  what — in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
mythology  might  be  made  a  star  in  heaven — tba  night-lamp  of 
^wthecaiy  lintley. 

"And  how— how  is  yonr  mother!"  asked  the  apoUiecary, 
shown  into  the  room  by  Patty,  who,  with  me  in  her  hand,  had 
risen  to  open  the  door. 

"  She  is  better,  sir,"  said  Fatty — "  better  and  asleep." 

The  apothecary  looked  with  a  mild  sadness  on  the  gitl,  and 
drew  aude  the  curtain.    Her  mother  was  dead. 

In  torn  and  agony  and  nambuess  of  heart,  and  death  about  me, 
I  was  prepared — "  draot "  fbi^— 

But  of  that  in  another  ch^ter. 
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CHAPTEB  V. 


FA^FFr'a  Ion  of  her  mother  was  quickly  known ;  and  aa  qnickl; 
was  the  chamber  of  death  filled  with  poor  neighbonis — the  needy, 
euffermg,  squalid,  t,j,  and  even  vicioos  denizens  of  that  miserable, 
fetid  allaj.  Touched  bj  ^mpiith;,  in  the  Teiy  fulness  of  heart, 
ntter  destltntion  proffered  serrice  and  anisttmce  to  the  mother- 
Ins  girl — when  its  only  aid  was  a  eomfbrting  look  ;  its  onlj 
means,  the  starting  tear :  nature,  forgetful  of  its  worldly  deatitn- 
tion,  spoke  only  from  the  abnndance  of  its  pity.  Old,  care-lined 
&cee — with  the  ugliness  of  habitual  want  sharpening  and  defbrm- 
ii^  tiiem — looked  kind  and  gentle,  for  the  time  refined  and 
hamanised  I^  the  awakened  spirit  of  human  love.  These  pressed 
about  the  mffenir,  and  with  trite  words  of  comfort — with  old  and 
onnmon  phrases  of  compassion — (the  bast  rhetoric  the  talkers 
had  to  offer) — tried  to  soothe  the  stricken  girL  "  Qod  help  her  I " 
cried  an  old  crone,  with  melting  looks,  though  with  the  feature* 
of  a  syUL  "  Ood  viS  help  her  I"  cried  a  young  oreatnre^  sobbing, 
whilst  the  tean  ran  down  her  dieeks,  waahuig  from  them  th« 
branding  rouge  that  itt  apart  the  speaker,  80  earnest  was  the 
vdce  that  Patty  raised  her  head  from  her  hapds,  and  her  eyes 
meeting  the  eyes  of  her  girl  neighboar — of  the  poor,  recklesB 
thing,  often  so  heedless  and  laughing  in  her  very  dcflpiur ;  of  her, 
who  a  handr«d  times  when  passing  in  the  lane,  t^  venom  words 
and  brassy  looks,  had  taunted  and  ont-stared  the  simple,  gentie 
feather-dresser — Patty  felt  a  communion  of  heart  in  the  deep 
isncerity  of  that  assurance  of  Ood's  helj^  and  through  her  tears 
■niiled  dimly,  yet  thankfully,  affectionately  on  her  comforter. 
1^  blighted  girl,  thus  recognised,  was  about  to  seize  Patty  to 
her  arms  with  the  folding  of  a  sister :  she  then  shrunk  back  as 
at  a  ghost,  and,  as  though  poison  had  suddenly  shot  through  all 
her  veins,  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  whilst  the  paleness  of 
death  rose  beneath  the  paint,  in  ghastly  contrast  of  mortality 
and  sbame.  With  a  half-suppressed  moan,  the  girl  darted  down 
stairs,  and  roshed  to  her  only  place  of  refnge — the  horrid  street. 
Happily,  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lintley,  the  apothecary,  rendered 
the  assistance  of  the  neighboars — eould  they  have  offered  any 
beyond  the  kindness  of  mere  words — needless.  lintley  was 
doomed  to,  perhaps,  the  most  penal  condition  of  poverty ;  that  i% 
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to  an  outaide  show  of  comfort,  'vrith  th&t  guaving,  anaf^MSg  fox. 
penury,  eating  to  the  bowels  Trithin ;  was  one  of  the  thonsand 
grown-up  Spart&uii  who,  widi  aohii^  hearts  and  over-jadeii 
faculties,  tnm  a  shining  ontaide  look  on  London  atreeta.  Never- 
theleaa,  Lintley  detennined  that  Fattj's  mother  shontd  not  go  to 
tliB  earth  in  workhonae  deals ;  for  thcagh  his  philosophy  smiled 
«t  the  vanities  of  the  undertaker,  it  had  still,  in  its  very  deration, 
the  bett«r  part  of  philosophy,  a  benign  and  charitable  considera- 
tion tor  the  weakness  the  prejudior,  yea,  for  tLe  folly  of  others. 
'Daa,  all  thing!  neoeaaary  for  that  last  scene  of  life—in  which 
tJie  man,  thon^  dead,  still  plays  a  pArt— were  dnly  ordered  at 
the  chm^e  of  Mr.  IJntley,  and — how  few  the  honrs  1 — Fatty  sa' 
uid  worked  beside  her  coffined  mother. 

"  Now,  child — do  come  down  stsirs — do,  now ;  yooll  be  com- 
fbrtaUe  there,"  urged  an  old  woman,  a  lodger,  to  Fatty,  seeking 
to  win  her  frmn  the  place  of  death. 

"  niank  yon,  I  am  better  here — happier — indeed  I  am,"  sud 
Fatty,  with  aweetest  meekness. 

**  Well,  bat  it's  getting  late  and  dark,"  said  the  woman,  "  and 
aiat  yon  afriad  t" 

'  Afraid  1    Of  what  shonldX  be  afraid  1"  asked  the  girL 

"  Well,  to  be  rare^  for  a  yonng  thing  you'vo  a  bold  heart ;  bnt 
what  I  WM  a  girl,  I  oonld  liave  no  m<ae  stayed  alone  with 
aaybody  dead — " 

"Kot  if  yoo  lored  them  t"  intemipt«d  Patty. 

"Why,  lore's  aomething,  to  be  sore ;  bnt  atiil  death,  my  dear, 
yoo  know— " 

"Xskea  fear  from  lore,  and  aa  I  feel  it^  makes  love  stronger.  I 
lored  her  when  she  was  here,  and  mnsti  not  lore  her — still  more 
Jore  har — now  ahe  is  an  angel  I  I  tell  yon,  it  oomforta  me  to  be 
olMte — it  does  indeed,"  said  Fatty. 

"Well,  to  be  aore]  if  ever !  who  oonld  hava  fhoI^(ht.'"  and 
Out  (dd  woman  would  have  proceeded  in  her  exclamations. 

"Bnt  if  yon'll  be  kind  enough  to  stay  here  till  I  come  back 

from  "Wf   Tnammgn — -" 

"  To  be   sore ;    Mra,  Shroudly  and  me  will   stay,"  sud   the 

"  YoD  will  so  serve  me  I  In  half-an-honr  I  shall  have  finished 
n^  work ;  I  shall  soon  be  back." 

"And  yon'll  sleep  here  alone  in  this  room  to-night  I"  asked 
tiw  visitor. 

For  a  moment  Fatty  eoold  not  speak :  tiien,  with  a  torrent  of 
tean,  and  a  voice  of  anguish,  ahe  answered — "  It  is  the  last,  it  is 
ibelast!" 

I^  well-meaiung  neighbonr  left  the  room,  and  by  the  last 
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light  of  a  golden  August  erening,  Pattj  completed  har  tuk; 
Her  work  was  done ;  tuid  the  room  darkened,  darkened  about 
her.  She  sat  fearless,  seif-sustamed  in  the  gloom ;  her  thovghta 
made  BDlemii  and  strengtheiied  by  the  al  mosphere  of  death  whiolt 
fell  upon  her  spirit.  She  felt  as  in  a  holy  presence.  That  poor, 
weak,  ignorant  creature — in  the  exaltatjon  of  her  soul,  communed 
with  her  mother  in  the  skies  ;  talked,  wept,  prajed  to  her,  and 
was  oomforted.  And  for  that  which  lay  apart — for  that  mat^ 
duU  semblance  of  the  thing  that  was— it  was  for  a  time  forgotten 
in  the  rapturous  grief  that  sorrowed  at  its  loss.  Thus  passed  the 
girl  an  hoar  of  darkness,  made  bright  hy  apiiitual  dreams ;  and 
then,  calm  and  sustained,  she  prepared  to  venture  in  the  roaring 
street. 

Unseen,  unknown,  are  the  divinitiea  that — descending  from 
garrets— tread  the  loud,  foul,  sordid,  crowding  highways  of 
London.  Spiritual  presences,  suffering  «11  things,  aud  in  the 
injustice — most  hard  to  turn  to  right — of  our  social  purpose,  living 
and  smiling,  daily  martyrs  to  their  creed  of  good.  Toung 
children,  widowed  age,  and  withered  Hinglenesa — the  ardent 
Student,  flushed  and  fed  with  little  ebe  but  hope — the  disap- 
pointed, yet  brave,  good  old  man,  a  long,  long  loser  in  the  worldly 
S^t^  who  has  retired  apart,  to  bleed  unseen,  and  nncomplaining 
dift— the  poor  and  stem  man,  only  stem  in  truth — sour  of  speech, 
with  heart  of  honied  sweetness, — all  of  these,  in  all  their  thou- 
sand shades  of  character  and  spirit — the  army  of  martjrs  to 
ibrtune,  and  the  social  iniquities  that,  drest  aud  spangled  for 
truths,  man  passes  off  on  man — all  of  this  bright  bond  have,  and 
<ip,  and  will  consecrate  the  garrets  of  London,  and  make  a  holy 
thing  of  poverty  by  the  sacrificial  spirit  with  which  they  glorify 
her.  Many  of  these  are  to  he  known — but  more  escape  th6 
searching  eyes  of  the  quickest  moral  vinon.  There  b  a  som»- 
thing — a  look  of  service  in  the  aspect  of  some  ;  a  depression 
that  elevates,  a  dogged  air  of  courage  that  speaks  the  fighting 
man  in  poverty's  battalions — an  honourable,  undisguised  thread- 
bareness  that  marks  the  old  campaigner]  Are  not  his  dams 
more  beautiful  than  best  work  of  Sidonian  needles — is  there  a 
patch  about  him  that  is  not,  duly  assayed,  true  cloth  of  gold  1 
And  has  not  such  vovertj  its  genii,  its  attending  spirits  I 
Yes ;  a  bloodless  glory  is  its  body-gnaid,  and  its  tatter-beater 
an  angeL 

And  does  not  some  such  presence  walk  -mth  Fatty  Butler 
down  the  Strand,  on  to  the  house  of  Peter  Flamingo,  feather- 
merchant  to  the  Court  1  Stay :  who  is  it,  that  now  addresses 
her! 

There  is  a  tall  creatuie  hanging  about  her  steps— 4iow  shifbng 
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to  tba  right  ^e,  now  the  left ;  dov  behind  and  now  befaro. 
And  DOW  he  iuclinea  himaelf,  and  says  somethiug  to  the  ear  of 
Pfttty,  who — with  her  thoughts  in  that  room  of  miseij  and 
deeolatioii — cannot  heed  him,  bat  with  her  heart  in  her  throat, 
WftUca  quicker  and  quicker,  silent  and  chokin|;. 

"If  yon  har'nt  &  tongue,  I'll  Bee  if  jouVe  lipe,"  exclwmed, 
— not  the  good  angel  of  Pattj  Butler, — and  the  apeaksr  threw 
hia  arms  about  the  girl,  who  shrieked  with  misarj  and  terror. 
Ere,  howerer,  the  sound  had  died  upon  his  ear,  the  ruffian 
had  measured  his  length  upon  King  .George  the  Third's 
highway. 

Luke  Enackle,  Mr.  Flamingo's  porter,  had  been  tent  to  Fatty 
to  hurry  her  with  her  work.  Arriving  at  the  house  but  two  or 
three  nunutee  after  her  departure,  he  had  followed  closalj  on  her 
•tepa^  and  was  thus  in  a  most  advantageous  situation  for  the 
proper  application  of  hie  fist,  at  a  most  dramatic  point  of  time. 

"  Watch  1  watch  ! "  roared  the  fellow,  still  upon  his  back ;  for 
with  eridently  a  qnick  senw  of  the  magnanimity  of  Britons,  he 
felt  the  only  loeauB  of  escaping  a  second  blow  was  to  nse  nothing 
bnt  his  longs. 

"What's  the  matter  1"  asked  a  watchman,  who  miraculously 
bn{:f>ened  to  be  near  the  spot. 

"  I'm  robbed,"  waa  tha  auHwer. 

"  Bobbed  I "  and  the  watohman  whirled  his  rattle, 

"Bobbed,"  was  the  lie  repeated  ;  "and  I  demre  yon  to  take 
to  the  watch-honse  that  pickpocket " — and  the  speaker  pointed  to 
Knnckle — "  and  that — "  hut  tha  word  was  lost  in  the  noise  of  a 
newly  sprang  rattle. 

Ibe  watchmen  gathered  togetlier,  and  Patty  Butler,  with  her 
lumert  champion,  waa  taken  to  the  watch-house  of  St  Martin-in< 
thd-IleUs. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PATTT  BDTUCR  IK  THB  WATCH-HOUSB.— TBK  CHABOK.— HBB 


"What's  the  chargal"  asked  Ur.  Naplightly,  night-constobla 
of  the  parish  of  St.  3£artin-in-the  Helda. 

"  Kcking  pockety"  repUed  one  of  the  watdimen,  trippingly. 

"  Ha !  I  we — yes,  an  old  friend,  eh,  watchman  1 "  said 
Hapli^tly,  looking  with  terrible  significance  at  the  little  feather- 
drMier,  pale,  tiombling,  and  dumbfounded  by  the  snddennesi  of 
the  meai  that  had  phiced  her  in  the  fool,  dim  dungeon,  when 
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jiutice,  for  a,  time  laying  aside  a  half-smokisd  pipe,  was  to  dedda 

apoD  Uie  occiualdon. 

"  Tou  know  thie  ^ung  lady,  of  course  1 "  aaked  the  eonatabl& 
"  Bless  your  heart,  sir. — know  hm;  1  Do  I  know  my  own  Tattlel 
The  most  troublesome  and  abnsingeat  giri  on  my  beat,"  answered 
the  watchman. 

"  That's  plain  enough — plain  with  half  an  ey&  Now,  sir,  if 
you  please" — and  the  night-uonstable  looked  towards  ihe  tall 
man,  the  assailant  of  Patty.  "Now,  sir,  everyth'ng  accordingto 
buaineas.     What's  your  name  I" 

"Julius  Curlwell,"  aiiawered  the  raffian,  looking  loftily  around 
Tiim,  as  though  Tery  proud  of  his  name,  and  pulling  up  hia  mani- 
fold white  neckcloUi,  as  if  still  prouder  of  the  cambric. 

"And  where  do  yon  live^  and  what  are  youf"  asked  Uia 
functionary. 

"I  at  present  rcMde,"  answered  Ur.  Curlwell,  with  mono- 
eyllaluc  majesty,  "  with  my  Mend,  my  lord  Hnntingtopper." 

The  &ce  of  the  night-coiutable — before  arched  with  dignity 
— relaxed  into  a  courteooi  amirk,  and  he  felt  his  Toice  grow 
mellow  in  hia  throat :  the  watchmen  too  drew  themselves  np^ 
glancing  respectfiilly  at  Lord  Huntingtopper's  friend,  who,  doubt- 
less, unconscious  of  the  impression  he  had  made,  jerked  with 
loi^id,  lackadaisical  air  his  heavy  gold  chain  and  s^ls  between 
hia  right  thumb  and  Snfvr. 

"And  yon  charge  this  youDg  girl,  JSx.  Cnrlwell,  with  picking 
your  pocket  ?— you— " 

Here  the  constable  wai  intermpted,  as  he  called  it,  by  Fot^ ; 
ibr  she  fell  in  a  heap  upon  the  watch-house  floor,  aa  though 
stabbed  to  the  heart.  In  an  instant,  Ennckle  nused  her  in  his 
arms,  and  removing  her  bonnet,  the  yellow  light  of  a  flaring 
lamp  fell  upon  her  death-pole,  innocent  &ce  ;  and  a  tear  rolled 
down  her  white  cheek  on  the  rough  hand  of  Luke,  who,  as 
though  molten  lead  had  dropt  upon  his  flesh,  started  round,  and 
-with  a  look  of  p^  and  passion  glured  now  at  the  constable,  and 
now  at  Mr.  Julius  OurlwelL  "  Tou  stoaey-hearted  vipers,"  cried 
Luke  at  last, — "will  jou  let  the  poor  girl  die — will  none  of  you 
get  some  water  1 " 

"Tee,  it's  all  right,"  muttered  one  watchman,  leering  and 
laughing,  "when  tha  evidence  is  strong,  they  always  tries  a 

Worn  out,  ezhansted  by  the  anguish  of  the  previous  days. — 
oppressed  with  that  feeling  of  desolation  which  makes  the  worid 
£ir  worse  than  valueless, — teirifled,  astounded  by  her  utuation— ' 
Patty  had  remained  in  a  half«tupor — her  mind  and  aensea 
■mmbed  by  the  ^lothy  of  misery.    Th«  words  of  the  cmalkUs 
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"  HaK— «ha11  do,  with  a  little  water,"  jested  one  of  the 
iritchmen,  as  Luke  sprinkled  Fattj's  fikce — "and  if  she  won't 
Tm  SORT  for  her ;  seeing  as  the  parish  &a6a  no  hartahom.  I  told 
Ton  she'd  do,"  repeated  the  fellow,  aa  Patty  unclosed  her  0700, 
and,  breathing  heavilj,  looked  monmfiill j  abont  her. 

"Ob,  Luke  I"  abe  exclaimed  at  length,  bursting  into  tears, 
a»  the  implied  accusation  of  the  constable  flashed  upon  her, 
"Oh,  Lokei" 

"Silancel"  cried  the  nightoffioer,  knitting  his  brom;  and 
then  tonung  to  the  injured  man — Lord  Huntingtopper's  friend 
— ^e  broke  into  a  grim  smile,  Bajing,  "  Now,  sir,  if  yon  please  1 
Cona  to  the  robbery."  Again  Fatty  moaned,  and  again  the 
nigbt-conBtable  roared  "Silence  ! " 

"  t — I — I  «a't  predselj  make  a — a  what  yaa  call — a  crimiiuU. 
chai^  against  that  young  woman  in  particolor— no,  understand 
toe — not  in  particular — certainly  not — neverthelesa,  I  have  been. 
roUied — a  very  handsome  bmUy  snuff-box — robbed  and  knocked 
down — or  knocked  down  and  robbed  ;  for  understand  me,  I  wish 
to  be  exact ;  a  rery  handsome,  gold-mounted,  tortoiseshell  box 
—couldn't  go  without  fingers — with  family  crest — dolphin  with 
tail  in  his  month,  I^tin  under  it,  and  everything  proper."  Such 
was  what  Mr.  Jnlina  Cnrlwell  evidently  conmdered  to  be  his 

The  uight-coustable  indnlged  in  a  heavy  shake  of  the  head, 
and  glancing  at  Hitty,  observed,  "  If  things  of  this  sort  isn't  put 
down  by  the  stHmg  hand,  there's  an  end  of  respectability.  I 
think  there's   evidence   enough  to   lock   the   girl   up  till  the 

"Oh,  tot  the  love  of  meroy ! "  shrieked  Fatty ;  and  then, 
easmlsed  and  he«rt-sb:icken,  she  could  speak  no  more ;  but  held 
fwth  her  claqied  hands  to  the  night-constable. 

"  Stop — stop  I "  cried  the  officer,  as  Luke  was  abont  to  speak ; 
"let  us  do  everything  in  order;  first  search  the  girl;  t^e 
proper^  may  be  about  her."  Fatty  looked  entreatingly  at  the 
omstalde,  who  waved  his  hand  as  though  his  public  virtue  were 
pmof  against  looks.  She  then  tamed  with  streaming  eyes  to 
Mr.  Cnrlwell,  who,  with  a  slight  cough,  and  averting  hu  &ce 
from  the  glance  of  the  accused,  somewhat  hurriedly  drew  his 
haadken^f  from  his  pocket,  and  with  oonsiderahle  energy, 
UOTrhbnow. 

"But  to  begin  with watchman,  what 's  that  I"  asked  the 

«»flnsUMe,  pointing  to  the  esse,  where  reposed  mTielf  and  com- 
paiuosis:  "what's that!" 
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"  My  work,  siiv-it  is,  indeed ;  I  waa  going  to  take  it  homB," 
Hud  Fatty,  "  vben  that  gentleman  " — her  voice  &lter«d — "  wbcu 
that  j^tiemui — Oh,  (}od  help  me ! " — she  ooold  aaj  do  more, 

"  Hn  I "  and  the  night-conatable  breathed  hard,  lueked  hb 
cndertip,  and  then  said,  speaking  as  an  oracle— "  The  thing  looks 
very  black  agin  her.  Wktehman,"  md  ha  numd  his  voice, 
"what's  in  that  easel" 

Immediatelj  the  watchnuit  drew  me  from  my  companions, 
and  with  a  look  of  admiration  that  ought  to  have  plesMd  me, 
cried,  "  Well !  what  a  bit  o'  anow ! " 

"  Tonug  woman,"  said  the  night-constable— -he  also  smitten 
with  mj  beautj ;  "  Young  woman,  I  do  hope  these  things  are 
honestly  come  hj ;  I  say,  I  do,  as  a  father,  hope  it,"  be  repeated, 
with  a  mamier  that  proved  he  had  no  hope  whatever  oa  the 
subject. 

"  Honestly  come  by — to  be  snre  they  are — as  Td  show  yon  in 
five  minutes  if  I  was  only  oat  of  thia  dog-hole,"  cried  Luke. 

"  By  the  bye,"  sud  the  night-eonatablB,  at  length  really 
awakened  to  the  presence  of  Knuckle — "what  is  ^e  charge 
agtunst  this  man  1     What  ia  your  charge,  nr  f " 

I  cannot  exactly  say  what  it  was  that  prompted  the  answer  to 
Mr.  Julius  Curlwell,  but  that  person  having  jdaced  his  hand  in 
his  coat  Bide-pocket^  rused  hia  eyelids  with  a  slight  motion  of 
astonishment,  and  replied  in  the  aoftsst  voice — "  Charge  I  n<me 
whatever." 

"  I  thought  you  was  knocked  down,  ur,  and  " — 

"  TTaqneationably ;  bat  I  wish  to  be  particular,  and — no,  I 
wouldn't  make  a  mistake  for  the  world — and  I — Utat  is,  against 
the  man — I  have  no  charge  whatever." 

"  You  may  go,"  said  the  night-coDstable,  adding,  with  a  leer, 
"  and  you  may  thsjik  this  noble  gentleman  for  his  good-natore," 

I^ike  evidently  deemed  such  politeness  unnecessary,  for  taking 
no  notice  of  Curlwell,  and  saying  in  a  hurried  whisper  to  Patty, 
"  Just  you  wait  a  nunate,"  be  impatiently  made  hia  way  frum 
the  watch-house. 

"  Upon  aeoond  thoughts,"  sidd  Mr.  Curlwell,  "  I  do  thinlc, 
Mr.  Night-Conatable,  you  had  better  let  the  girl  go  too ;  she 
Diay  amend — she  may  reform — and  for  my  part,  I  pardon  hei^ 
I  do,  indeed ;  ao,  yon  'd  better  let  her  ga" 

Mr.  Nafdightly,  the  constable,  oertaiuly  folt  deoiroas  of  enter- 
taining Che  hnmaue  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Julius  Curlwell,  but 
as  that  philanthropist  did  not  back  hia  arguments  by  other 
reasons,  very  onrrent  in  the  good  old  days  or  nights  of  the  good 
old  roundhouse,  Mr.  Naplightly  relapsed  into  official  virtue,  and 
said  he  would  certainly  lock  the  girl  up  till  the  a 
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Hera  Fatty  entreated  the  constable  to  wait  the  ntniD  of  Lake  t 
lie  would  be  back  immediately.  Mr.  Corlwell  also  joined  in  the 
reqneit,  adding  that  as  the  night  was  tcij  hot,  and  the  wotoh- 
houee  not  pardenlarljr  well  ventilated,  he  wonld  wait  oat^de 
ontil  he  saw  better  reason  either  to  forego  or  prcca  hia  cbaxge. 
Here  Mr.  Corlwell  sUpt  a  crown  into  the  hand  of  a  watchman, 
mod  the  lock  of  the  door  was  turned,  Mr.  Curlwell  aagaeionslf 
obeerring,  as  be  stepped  into  the  moonlight,  that  "  there  was 
nothing  lo  sweet  as  &eah  air." 

And  jot  there  was  another  Bweetneas  which  Mr.  Corlwell  lost 
no  time  ere  he  enjoyed ;  for  he  drew  from  his  side^racket  the 
tortoiaeahell  gold-mounted  snuff-box — the  box,  bearing  tha  dolj^in 
with  its  tail  in  ita  month,  the  latin  under  it,  and  everything 
proper — the  box  he  had  deemed  lost  in  the  mob  that  had 
gKthered  round  him  on  his  prostration ;  but  which  happily  he 
had  found  whilst  in  the  watch-house^  though  being  on  certain 
occaiions  what  is  called  a  cloee  man,  he  did  not  then  make  known 
ttediseorety. 

To  retnm  to  Patty  in  the  wateh-bonae.  She  is  not  thrust  into 
the  den  in  which  half-a-dozen  wretched  creatures  have  been 
■creaming  and  shouting,  hat  is  permitted  a  seat  among  the 
watchmen,  who,  leaving  his  Majesty^  sabjecta  to  the  influence  of 
their  own  impulses,  good  or  Imd,  sit  at  the  hearth  and  drink 
porter,  the  wlule  they  admire  myself  and  fellows. 

"I  aay,  Barney,"  cries  an  oM  guardian,  sticking  me  in  his 
greasy  hatband,  and  straddling  aboat  the  floor ;  "  here's  a  thing 
to  go  a  eomtin'  in  I " 

The  shout  excited  by  this  maf^c  touch  of  bmnonr  was  checked 
by  violent  knocking  at  the  watch-house  door.  It  was  no  sooner 
opaied,  than  Luke  Knuckle,  Mr.  Flamingo  the  feather-merchant, 
and — thongh  not  too  willingly — Mr.  Cnilwell,  entered. 

Mr.  Flamingo,  seeing  me,  tomed  pale  at  the  desecration,  and 
bemblingly  aaked  the  watchman  how  he  dared  to  ptdlute  hia 
property. 

The  nigbt-constahle  was  now  satlafied — Patty's  stoiy  was  true, 
and  if  she  would  only  ask  Mr.  Curlwell's  pardon  for  having 
Mcooted  him  in  the  street,  she  might  go  about  her  business. 

"  Never  t "  exclaimed  Patty,  her  fkce  reddening  to  scarlet. 

It  so  happened  that  Cnrlwell — the  fkithAil  valet  of  Lord 
Hontingtopper — had  no  intention  to  appear  again  in  the  watch- 
house,  but  had  unhappily  met  his  acquaintance,  the  feathei- 
merchant,  on  his  way  thither,  accompanied  by  Knnckle,  who  had 
compelled  him  to  return.  Being  brought  back,  he  felt  he  was 
obliged  to  appear  the  injored  person. 

"  Bless  my  soul  1 "  said  Flamingo,  in  a  half-whisper  to  tli* 
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vxlet — "  and  tluit  ereatnre  addrwsed  jon  in  the  street  I  How 
Mrs.  Flamuigo's  deceived  in  her !  Ilia  ia  the  Uat  Itnt  of  work 
■he  doM  for  US."  Then  turning  to  the  night^xHutaUe,  ba 
oxcl^iaed, — "If  she  won't  ask  the  gentUmau'a  pardon,  lock 
her  up." 

Fat^  thought  of  Her  lkoine-^>oor,  Btricken  oreatore,  iriiat  & 
home! — of  the  Uet  night  she  vas  topass  beneath  a  roof  with  her 
dead  mother ;  and  with  this  tiionght  in  her  fitoe^  her  ejea,  her 
vMce, — she  approached  Curlwell,  and  ia  a  tone  that  most  han 
made  him  sonl-flick,  said — 
'  "  I  ask  Toor  pardon,  ur." 

"The   charge   is  diamiased,"    cries   Nq>IighU7,   the  night' 
emstable. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

HOKB, — nHZXPXCTED   TUrTOO. 

Whev  Mr.  Flamingo  had  fiurl;r  croesed  the  threshold  of  th« 
roimd-honse  he  paused,  and  throwing  ss  much  solenuitT'  as  Isj 
in  bis  power  into  his  fignre,  voice,  and  mjumer,  giaked  of  Fattj, 
"  What  she  thoaght  would  become  of  her  1 " 

Foor  girl  I  that  thought  was  then  buB^-  at  her  he*rt — that 
thought  then  bewildered  her :  she  answered  not  K  word — but 
sobbed  bitterly. 

"  See  what  it  ia  to  have  &llen  into  the  hands  of  a  Christian,'' 
oontinned  the  feathei^mercbant.  "If  Mr.  Cnrlwell  had  onlj' 
prcMied  his  charge," — that  wortb]r  person  being  too  modest  to 
listen  to  his  praisea,  had  walked  quickfy  on — **  wha^  what  could 
have  saved  yon  from  oaknm  and  Bridewell  T  If  you're  not  qnlte 
loet  to  shame  and  goodnesi,  yon'Il  pray  for  that  good  mmn." 

"  Fray  for  him  I "  cried  Knuckle.  "Well,  master,  if  yon  don't 
make  the  flesh  shake  npon  cue's  bone»— I  tell  you,  as  IVe  told 
you  before,  it  was  the  old  fellow  himself  who  insulted  the  cMld 
— it  was," 

"Silence,  tar — ulence!  That  shodung  habit  yon  have  of 
speaking  against  your  betters  will  some  day  take  yon  to  lybum. 
Don't  I  know  the  gentleman  well  ?  A  man  with  money  in  the 
Bank  I  A  man  in  the  confidence  of  one  of  my  best  outomers ! 
A  man  with  such  a  fatherly  look — wears  powder,  and  every- 
thing respectable !  Is  it  likely,  eh  1 "  asked  the  feather-merchant, 
with  on  invincible  air.  "As  for  yon," — and  Flamingo  turned  to 
F&tty—"  as  a  Christian,  X  hope  you'll  not  want  bread ;  hnt— not 
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—I  owe  it  to  Mm.  Flamiiigo— I  owe  it  to  the  -rirtuona  yonag 
people  about  me — joa  oever  eat  another  cruDib  of  mine." 

"I  did  nothing,  air — I  Btud  nothing — indeed,  m — I — oh,  Enr ! 
— jtm  dont  know  what  IVe  mffored." — Fatty  could  staminer  out 
nomon. 

"Suffered!  And  what  have  I  BufieredT  Is  it  nothing  to  have 
(me'a  property  flaunted  abont  in  a  round-hoaae  }  Qradona  me  t 
if  the  woild  knew  what  had  happened  to  theae  feathery  where 
would  be  my  repntation — and  more,  where  would  be  my  con- 
nexion t     I^e  feathers  now,"  said  Flamingo,  "ar'n't  worth  a 

"Wdl,  if  they  have  been  tumbled  a  little,"  urged  Ejmckle 
"  can't  Fatty  put  'em  all  to  rights  again  t" 

"  Yea,  indeed,  air,"  cried  Patty,  eamertly— "  indeed  I  will — I'll 
not  sleep  first" 

''Hamph!"said  Flamingo,  "and  now  how  do  I  know  Tnatthe 
pK^Mrtywillbeaafel"  Fatty  spoke  not  a  word;  bnt  she  looked 
in  the  face  of  Flamingo — in  his  swollen,  proaparons  face — 
and  the  look  made  his  eye  blink,  and  his  lip  work :  he  violottly 
nibbed  hi*  chin,  and  said  hurriedly,  "  Well,  well,  I  hope  after  all, 
that  yon  are  honest ;  and  so,  onder  the  orcnmstancM — I've  no 
doabt  I'm  Betting  »  bad  example — still,  under  the  circumstances^" 
Qt  was  thus  dcli;»tely  Flamingo  touched  upon  the  death  of 
Fatty's  mother,)  "  I'll  bring  myself  to  tmst  you.  Now,  go  home ; 
Bfty  your  prayers,  be  a  good  giri,  and  particularly  mind  that  I  . 
lutvo  the  feathers  to-morrow.    Luke,  I  want  you — quick." 

Saying  this.  Hi.  Flamingo  walked  towards  his  westward 
lubitation.  Now,  the  fbather-merchont  was,  when  all  is  said, 
not  really  so  coarse  and  selfish,  as  his  words  and  manner  pro- 
daimed  him.  He  did  not  credit  all  the  story  told,  or  rather 
omningly  hinted,  by  Ciuiwell,  of  Fatty ;  nevertiieleas  he  would 
not  tmat  himself  to  disbelieve  Lord  Hnntingtopper'a  valet :  he 
was  so  respectable,  so  well-placed,  and  more,  he  was  in  the 
establishment  of  a  nobleman,  whose  lady  had  such  a  landaUe 
love  of  feathers  !  Therefore,  Flamingo  suSbred  his  belief  to  be 
ucely  balanced  between  the  valet  and  the  girl ;  both  might  be 
ri^t — both  might  be  wrong.  Flamingo  was,  however,  one  of 
those  politic  folks,  who  thii^  the  surest  way  to  make  people, 
that  ia,  people  depending  upon  them,  better  than  thsy  are,  is  to 
tocat  them  as  if  they  were  infinitely  worse.  A  workman  had 
only  to  commit  eoma  heinous  fault,  and  so  entirely  forfeit  the 
etmfidence  of  his  master,  to  learn  for  the  fimt  time  what  on 
Wliiiiililii  person  the  feather-merchant  had  once  thought  him  I 
A  man  had  only  to  become  a  thief,  to  make  Flamingo  earnestly 
declaze  that  "  he  would  have  trusted  that  man  with  untold  gold," 
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Snoh  tnut,  hovever,  it  had  never  been  hi*  weabieaa  to  pot  in 

thehmnan  auimsl. 

Kiiiiel[le,  having  said  a  few  hniried  words  of  comfort  to  Vaity, 
followed  his  muter.  Pattj,  then,  with  qoicluaied  steps,  tamed 
towards  her  home.  Yes,  with  lightened  heart,  she  almost  ram 
along  the  street,  gliding  and  ehrinking  &om  ever^  passer-by, 
as  though  dreading  some  new  impediment,  some  terrible  delaj, 
to  keep  her  from  a  hearth,  where  death  alone  remained  to 
greet  her.  So  happj,  eo  strangely  h&ppf  was  she  at  her 
escape  from  the  den  she  had  quitted,  so  relieved  from  the 
paraiysing  dread  that  the  lost,  last  consolation  would  have  bem 
denied  her,  that,  in  hsr  asaoranee  of  liberty,  she  seemed  to  lose 
a  conviction  of  that  irreparable  misery  at  home :  ehe  ran  oncO 
more  to  find  her  mother ;  hardly  for  the  time  remembering  that 
that  mother  had  passed  away  for  ever. 

The  bell  of  St.  Uartin's  tolls  two,  and  Fatty,  with  iwollen 
eyea  and  anxious,  bloodless  fitce,  is  working  alone.  She  is  sewing 
some  piece  of  dress,  a  monming  garment,  a  piece  of  deo«iit  ootaide 
black,  porchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  almost  all  necessary  ai^mrel 
—of  the  very  bed  covering,  for  which  in  the  coming  winter  ni^ta 
she  may  starve  with  winter  cold — ehe  is  working,  madianieally 
working,  her  &ce  dead,  blank  with  misery,  her  fingers  only 
moving. 

(What  a  hideous  vanify  may  leer  from  out  the  ontamental 
.  tnonming  of  the  rich — what  elaborate  mockery  of  woe  in  ganze 
and  flounce,  bought  over  fadiion's  counter  ] — hot  what  a  misery 
on  the  misery  of  death— what  sacrifice  upon  suffering  in  the  black 
of  the  poor,  bought  witbmooey  lent — that  is,  sold — bythemtmey- 
broker !) 

The  church  bell  had  scarcely  ceased  to  sound,  when  a  low, 
distinct  knock  struck  on  the  door ;  agun,  and  again,  yet  Fatty 
heard  it  not ;  but  continued  at  her  work,  ahaorbad  and  uncon- 
eeiouB.  The  door  opened,  and  a  female,  idlently  as  a  shadow, 
glided  in. 

"  Patty,  Patty,"  si^d  the  visitor. 

Patty  Ufted  up  her  head,  was  about  to  shriek,  what,  by  a 
violent  effort,  she  subdued  her  emotion,  and,  laying  down  her 
work  and  rising  from  her  chair,  she  aaked,  with  trembling  voice 
— "  In  the  name  of  God,  who,  what  are  yon  1 " 

"Do  you  not  know  me.  Fatty]"  said  the  woman,  with  a  sli^t 
shoddar. 

"  Can  it  be  Jessy  1 "  cried  Patty. 

"  It  is  that  wretch ;  though  God  blees  yon  for  calling  me  Jemj, 
that^  something." 

"  I  should  not  have  known  you ;  what  haa  hsi^wned— we  jam 
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not  well)"  asked  Fatty,  hnrriedly,  becoming  olannGd  at  the 
unearthly  aspect  of  her  vuritor. 

Indeed,  her  appearance  waa  changed  and  terrible.  Her  face 
looked  eUy'Cold,  and  clay-wet ;  blank  and  ruekiiig  from  the 
agony  of  hrun  and  heart.  Her  black  eyes  had  ROmethiDg  awful 
in  their  wild  energy,  and  her  diseolottred  lipe  were  pressed  as  one 
together,  as  thoogh  to  master  and  control  the  paaaiouate  grief 
that  struggled  to  burst  from  her.  Thus  changed,  thus  poasemed, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  Patty  paused  era  she  recognised  in  bar 
Tiaitor  the  lost,  the  wretched  girl,  whose  sympathy  had  awakened 
in  her  sorrowing  heart  a  feeling  of  sisterly  pity,  of  mournful 
gratitude.  Poor  creature  1  thelookoftrading  misery,  the  reckless^ 
flaoDting  air  that  a  few  hooTB  since  she  deemed  a  fitting,  necessai; 
grace,  was  lost,  destroyed  in  the  intansity  of  mental  sufTering. 
Contrastiug  her  past  aspect  with  her  present,  she  seemed  a  thing 
of  vnlgar  rice,  elerated  and  purified  by  agony  ;  the  hideous  face 
of  wretchedness  affecting  nurth,  heightened  to  the  solenmity  of 
nuvtal  tragedy. 

"What's  the  matter!  What  do  yon  want — herel"  asked 
Patty,  timidly,  and  endeaTouring  not  to  shrink  back  from  the 
figure  which— despite  of  her  attempted  firmness — seemed  to  dilate 
and  grow  more  terrible  before  her.  "What  do  you  want  Aert  f  " 
repeated  Fatty,  and  she  glanced  at  the  coffin.  The  look,  on  the 
sadden,  changed  the  woman  to  meekness ;  and  the  next  moment 
melted  her  into  tears. 

"  I  would  not  for  the  world,  dear  Fatty— oh,  let  me  for  this 
night  call  you  so — I  would  not  disturb  you,  and  at  such  a,  time — 
I  would  not,  but  there's  Bomething  at  my  heart — do  let  me  tell 
it — do,  or  my  heart  will  break."  With  gushing  eyes  the  poor 
outcast  made  this  passionate  request ;  and  Fattj,  with  pit^ng 
looks,  offered  her  a  chair. 

"  What  is  the  matter  1 "  asked  Fatty,  with  her  sweet  tender 
Tcuee,  made  mor«  cordial  by  the  uncontrollable  sorrow  that 
possessed  her  visitor. 

"  111  tell  you,"  said  the  woman,  with  an  effort ;  and  in  a  few 
momenta,  with  dry  eyes,  but  with  a  voice  deep  snd  husky  with 
■nbdued  emotion,  she  thus  proceeded.  "  I  come.  Fatty,  first  to 
ask  your  for^veness." 

"Yon  never  offended  me — indeed,  no,"  sold  Fatty. 

"I  tell  you,  yes  ;  many  a  time  I  have  laughed  at  you — sneered 
at  you— called  you  foul  names.  And  why  )  It  was  to  relieve 
my  heart — it  would  have  burst  if  I  had  not.  Wlien  I  saw  you  so 
jowDg,  SO  innocent,  so  cheerful,  working  early  and  late  for  the 
dear  soul  that  now  lies  there"— Fatty  unconsciously  stretched 
her  hands  towards  the  coffin—"  Ha ! "  cried  Jessy, "  you  may  lotA 
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thflre-~70u  maj  pxj  there !  I  could  sot  dare  to  do  it — for  mj 
mother  woold  rise  in  her  ehroud  and  cniBe  roe." 

"  No,  no — do  not  tliink  bo,"  aaid  Vattj,  "  it  i«  not  goodness  to 
think  sa" 

"  Bat  Ut  me  aay,"  cried  Jeea;,  "  what  I  came  to  saj.  You  did 
not  know  when  I  sneered  and  Uoghed  at  7011,  how  mach  I  loved 
joa ;  bat  wm  it  for  luch  aa  I  wia  to  say  so  1  No ;  and  ao  1 
nliered  my  heart  with  madneea  and  vile  word%  and~bntthat  is 
over ;  I  have  moi  that  to-night" — here  the  woman  ahnddered, 
and  har  cheek  qnivered  with  t^ror— "aem  what  haa  changed 

"Thank  heavan  ffar  i^  Jtagy,"  eried  Fatfy,  with  »  look  td 

"  Yon  forgive  me  1"  Fatty  took  the  speaker'a  hand,  and  preawd 
it  between  her  own.  "  And  will  yon,  before  we  part  for  ever,  let 
me — it  willeaaemj  heart — let  me  tell  yon  my  miaetableBtoryt" 

■  If  'twill  indeed  pleaae  yon,  yes,"  said  Patty. 

"  It  ehall  be  in  a  few  words — for  I  am  in  torment  while  I  apeak ; 
yet  it  IB  a  torment,  that  a  sqpething,  I  know  not  what,  will  make 
me  sufier,  I  am  conntry-bom  ;  my  childhood  was  one  long  happy 
holiday:  I  waa  an  only  child,  and  was  to  my  &ther  as  his  heart 
waa  to  hia  boaom.  All  life  to  me  waa  nothing  bat  happy  sounds 
and  happy  sighte.  My  first  trouble  wss  the  departnre  of  a  neigh- 
bour's son  for  the  sea :  but  we  parted  with  a  vow  of  lasting  lov^ 
and  that  vow  waa  approved  by  our  parents.  I — I — two  yean 
psSBed — my  heart  was  changed  ;  some  devil  had  altered  my 
nature — I  became  vain,  headstrong,  selfish — I  left  my  father's 
house  a  wicked,  guilty  thing,  and  for  three  years  have  tried  to 
hide  roy  shame  here,  in  London.  Oh !  those  three  years  ]  Had 
the  sky  for  that  time  ndned  fire  upon  me,  I  had  not  snfi'ered  half 
so  much.  My  story  is  nearly  don&  Two  houis  unce  1  was  in 
the  street — laughing,  loudly  laughing  from  an  empty  and 
eormpted  heart.  A  man  slowly  passed  me  ;  with  a  laugh,  Ilaid 
my  hand  upon  his  shoulder — he  turned  his  head — oh,  Christ !  it 
was  my  fkther  I " 

With  these  words  tite  wretched  woman  sank  back  in  thediair, 
and  with  fidlen  mouth,  fixed  eyes,  and  ghastly  features,  looked, 
on  the  sudden,  desth^etxuck.  Patty  was  about  to  rise  to  seek 
assistance,  when  Jessy  grasped  her  by  the  hand,  and  held  her 
with  convulsive  strength; 

In  a  few  minutes  she  became  composed,  and  then  proceeded ; — 

"  Fatty,  I  am  now  determined.  I  quit  this  life  of  horror.  I 
will  pisy  to  find  vontething  like  peace — like  goodness.  I  hava 
done  you  harm — will  you  forgive  me— foigive  tlie  wratohed 
Magdalen    and— yen  ■  png  for  her  I " 
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Sftjing  tliis,  Jea^,  in  a  paarion  of  grief,  dropped  npon  her  knees. 

Fatt^,  Btarting  from  her  chmr,  aad  hiding  her  laca  in  her  hands, 

"  I  do  foigirv  yon — I  pray  for  yon — I — Qod  in  heaven  blew 
and  atraigUMOi  Ttni  I " 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


*  We  give  TAw  Aearly  tkanit  for  that  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to 
deliver  this  oto-  sister  ont  of  the  miseriea  of  this  aioful  world — " 

Thus,  in  measored,  metallic  not«,  spoke  the  curate  of 
St.  Uartin'e^n-the-fldds — whilst  the  daughter  Patty  .could 
hare  screamed  in  angaisli  at  the  thanksgiving.  A  few  mors 
-wiorda — another  and  another  look — yet  anoUier — now  the  piling 
«aith  has  hidden  all — and  the  forlorn  creature  stands  alone  in 
the  world.  The  last  few  moments  have  atmck  apart  the  laat 
link  that  still  held  her  to  a  beloved  object — and  now  indeed  she 
feels  it  is  in  eternity.  Two  or  three  women  press  about  her — 
tnm  her  from  the  grave — and,  garrulonsly  kind,  preach  to  her 
deaf  eaiB  that  "all  is  for  the  best,"  and  that  "  to  mourn  ia  a 
folly." 

All  this  I  gathered  frt>m  the  gossips  who  brought  back  Fatly 
to  her  dreary,  empty  home.  There,  after  brief  and  common 
eonsolatian,  they  quitted  her — and  there,  for  a  time,  the  reader 
must  leave  the  stricken,  meek-hearted  feather-dresser. 

EaHy  the  next  morning,  I  found  myself  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Flamingo.  The  slight  disorder — in  truth,  more  avowed 
than  real — I  hod  suffered  in  tiia  round-house,  had,  in  the  eje« 
of  the  tradesman,  been  amply  remedied  by  Fatty,  and  my  owner 
tamed  me  reverently  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  and  gazed 
and  gazed  at  me  as  thou^  fbr  his  espedal  [nxifit  only,  I  had 
diopt  from  the  wing  of  an  sngel. 

Great  was  the  stir  tiiroughont  the  household  of  Flamingo—^ 
and' great  the  cause  thereof  Ho  had  received  an  order  from  the 
ptdace  of  St  James's :  his  Teiy  soul  was  plumed — for  be  shanM 
get  off  his  feathers  I 

This  1  heard  and  saw,  and — I  confess  it — with  the  trepidation 
of  expectant  vanity,  beheld  the  feather-merchant  make  selection 
from  his  stock.  At  length,  with  melting  looks,  and  a  dlort,  mI& 
somplacmt  sigh,  he  placed  me — I  was  sure  of  it — as  the  crowning 
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glory,  the  feather  of  fsathers,  among  mj  kind.    I  wai  to  wava 
my  snowy  purity  in  St.  James's ! 

And  for  this,  thought  I,  was  I  drest — prepared  by  tfao  lean 
flngera  of  want,  in  an  nnwfaolesome  garret  t  Alaa !  I  hare  since 
felt — ay,  a  thousand  times — that,  if  dim-eyod  vanity  would  naa 
the  spectaclesof  troth,  she  would  attJnieHSea  blood  on  hersatiDS 
— blood  on  her  brocades — blood  on  her  lace — on  every  rich  and 
glistening  thread  that  hangs  about  her — blood.  She  would  see 
herself  a  grim  idol,  worshipped  by  the  world's  trnjust  necessitiee 
— and  so  beholding,  would  feel  a  quicker  throb  of  heart,  a  larger 
compaamon  for  her  forced  idolaters. 

"To  the  palace,"  cried  Flamingo  to  the  hackney-coachman, 
summoned  to  bear  myself  and  companions  on  our  gloriona 
mis^on.  "  To  the  palace,"  cried  the  feather-merchant,  with  new 
lustre  in  his  eyes,  harmony  in  hia  voice,  and  a  dellcions  tingling 
of  every  nerve  that  filled  his  whole  anatomy  with  mnac.  "To 
the  palace,"  were  really  the  words  uttered  by  Plamingo ;  yet  in 
very  truth,  he  believed  he  said — "  To  ParadisB." 

Not  that  St.  James's  was  terra  incognita  to  Mr.  Flamingo ;  a 
Marco  Polo's  domain  filled  with  golden  dreams,  Certain^  not  i 
Mr.  Flamingo  knew  exactly  the  number  of  steps  composing  thab 
private  way  to  heaven, — the  bock  staircase.  He  had  smiled,  and 
trembled,  and  bowed  and  wriggled,  and  smirked  and  cringed  bis 
way  to  the  patronage  of  Queen  Charlotte  (of  odorous  memory). 
This  exalting  tmth  Mr.  Flamlago  bad  several  tim«s  tested ;  and 
that  in  a  matter  peculiarly  flattering  to  himself  For  instance, 
a  very  fine  cockatoo  hod  been  thrown  in  to  the  tradesman 
among  a  lot  of  foreign  feathers :  this  cockatoo  Mr.  Flamingo 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  her  Majesty,  who  was  gnunously  ' 
pleased  to  say  to  it  "Pretty  PolL"  On  another  occasiou. 
Flamingo  took  a  Java  sparrow  to  the  palace ;  which  bird  was 
graciously  permitted  by  the  Queen  to  penJi  upon  her  little  finger, 
her  Majesty  still  further  condescending  to  cry — "  Swee-e-e-t !  ** 
These  drciimstances  were  at  the  time  totally  overlooked  by  tbe 
Court  historian  ;  but  they  are  recorded,  written  in  very  fine 
ronnd-hand,  in  the  "  Flamingo  Papers." 

I  had  scarcely  been  an  hour  in  the  Palac^  ere  my  memoiy 
began  to  fail  me.  Tes,  all  the  previous  scenes  of  my  exiatencc^ 
that  an  honr  before  lived  most  vividly  in  my  recollection,  began 
to  fade  and  grow  dim,  and  take  the  mingled  extravaganoe  and 
obscurity  of  a  dream.  Was  it  possible  that  I  bad  ever  been 
a  thing  of  barter  between  a  savage  and  a  sailor  for  pig-tul  t 
Could  I  have  ever  known  a  Jack  lipscomb !  Had  I  croased  the 
was  in  the  dungeon  of  a  ship  I  Was  it  poasible  that  I  could 
deteot  the  odour  cf  bilge-water  1    Was  there  such  a  hannt  for 
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bnman  Idnd  U  tha  Minories  1  And  that  old  Jew — surely  he  was 
ft  Bpectr»— «  put  of  niglLt-nuire  ?  Hia  large-lipped,  globe-ejed 
daoghter,  too,  she— with  all  her  plumpneae — was  no  more  sub- 
Btuktial !  And  then,  that  dim  garret  in  the  ailey — the  death  and 
enduring  innocence— the  heaviness  and  misery  of  human  d&js — 
tlie  anffeiing  that  made  of  mortal  l^eath  a  wearying  disease — all 
the  wont  penalty  of  life — had  I  known  aud  witnessed  it  T  Conld 
it  be  poesibte  t  And  was  there  really  a  Fatty  Bntler  looking 
with  meek  fkce  upon  a  firowning  world,  and  smiling  down  mi»- 
fi>rtnne  into  p.ty  I 

I  eonfees  that — having  delighted  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  palace 
for  scarcely  an  boor — all  these  realitiea  seemed  waning  into 
viuoDS  of  a  fevered  sleep.  It  waa  only  by  a  strong  effort— by  a 
determination  to  analyse  my  past  emotions— that  I  could  convince 
myself  of  the  existence  of  a  world  of  wretchedness  witboa^-of 
want,  and  suffering,  and  all  the  sad  and  wicked  inequalities  of 
human  lif&  How  may  sudden  prosperity  mingle  Lethe  in  its 
nectar  t 

I  pass  by  momoits  of  tumnltnoos  anxiety — of  hope,  painful  in 
Its  sweet  intenai^— of  the  delirium  of  assured  aggrandisement. 
It  is  now  the  remnant  of  my  fonner  self  that  speaks,  and,  there- 
fore, be  the  ntterance  calm  and  philosophic. 

It  was  my  iate  to  bo  chosen  one  of  the  three  plumes — be 
it  remembered,  the  middle  and  the  noblest  one — to  nod  above 
the  baby  Prince  of  Walea,  all  royally  elumbeting  in  hia  royal 

It  was  my  destiny,  in  1762,  to  commemorate  the  conquest 
and  bloodshed  of  1345 — to  represent  an  ancestral  plume  whereof 
poor  John  of  Bohemia  was  plucked  that  he  of  the  black  mail 
might  be  nobly  feathered :  yes,  it  was  my  happy  duty  to  wave 
above  leh  Dim  in  1762. 

Ich Ditn — "I  serve."  Such  is  the  Prince  of  Wales's  motto; 
and  looking  down  upon  the  Princelet's  face — upon  hia  velvet 
cheek  brought  into  the  world  for  the  world's  incense — viewing 
the  fleshy  idol  in  its  weak  babyhood, — I  repeated  for  it  "  I 
aerve ! "  And  then,  in  the  spirit  of  the  future,  asked — What  ? 
Bacchus— Tenns — or  what  nobler  deity  J 

He  Prince  of  Wales — a  six  weeks'  youngling — sleepe,  and 
eeranony,  with  stinted  breath,  waits  at  the  cradle.  How  glorious 
that  yonng  one's  destinies  !  How  moulded  and  marked — ex- 
■pttaAy  fashioned  for  the  high  delights  of  earth — the  chosen  one 
of  millioiu  for  millions' homage  1  The  terrible  beauty  of  a  crown 
shall  clasp  those  baby  temples— that  rose-bud  mouth  shall  speak 
Qk  iron  law— that  little  pulpy  hand  shall  hold  the  sceptre  and 
the  ball.    But  now,  asleep  in  the  sweet  mystery  of  babyhood,  the 
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little  brain  &li«ad]'  btuf  with,  the  things  that  meet  ni  at  th« 
vestibule  of  lifo — for  even  tiien  we  are  not  alone,  but  emrelj  ha.vm 
abcmt  UB  the  hum  and  echo  of  the  coining  world, — fant  now  thu^ 
and  now  upon  a  (^dying  throne  1  What  grandeui- — what  ii^ 
tensity  of  bliss — what  an  almighty  heritage  to  be  bom  to — to  be 
sent  upon  this  earOi,  accompanied  by  invisible  angels  to  talce 


The  baby  king  ooob  in  his  alaep,  while  a  thousand  spitite  meet 
npon  the  palace  floor — sport  in  the  palace  air< — hover  about  th« 
cradle — and  with  looks  divine  and  loving  as  those  that  watched 
the  bulrush  ark  tossed  on  the  wave  of  ^ypt,  gaz«  npon  the 
bright  new-comer,  on  him  that  shall  be  the  Lord's  anointed  t 
"What  porifying  blesunga  purge  the  atmosphere  of  all  earthly 
taint  1  What  a  halo  of  moral  glory  beams  annuid  tiiat  baby 
head — that  meek  vicegerent  of  the  King  of  kings  I  Wisdom  will 
nurse  him  on  her  knees — Pity  and  Goodness  be  his  play-fellows 
— HnmiH^  and  QentleuMS  his  close  companions — and  Love  for 
all  meo,  a  monitor  constant  as  the  pnlaes  of  his  heart  ! 

And  will  it,  indeed,  be  bo  t  Poor  little  child — hapless  creature 
—most  unfortunate  in  Qie  fortune  of  a  prince !  Are  hu<^ 
indeed,  the  influencea  about  your  cradls — wUl  such,  in  veiy 
truth,  be  yonr  teaching]  Will  yon,  indeed,  be  taught  as  one 
of  earth — a  thing  of  common  wants  and  common  affections  T 
Will  yon  be  schooled  in  the  open  pages  of  humanity — or  taught 
by  rote  the  ccHnmon  cant  <f  princes]  Will  yon  no^  with  the  firat 
dim  glimmeri:^  of  human  pride,  see  youmlf  a  thing  aloof  from 
all — a  piece  of  ooaUy  selfishness — an  idol  ibnned  only  for  the 
knees  of  men — a  superhnnian  creature^  yea,  a  win^^esi  deity  1 
Will  not  this  be  the  teaching  of  the  conrt — this  the  lesson  thai 
shall  prate  pnre  nstnre  from  your  heart,  and  place  therein  a 
swelling  arrogance,  divorcing  you  firom  all,  and  vorshipping  self 
in  its  most  tyrannous  deairee,  in  its  deepest  abominations  t  Will 
you  remain  among  the  brotherhood  of  men, — or  will  you  be  set 
apart  only  to  snufT  their  inoense  and  to  hear  their  prayers  T 
Splendid  solitude  of  state — most  desolate  privilege  of  princes  ! 

With  this  thought,  I  felt  a  strange  compassion  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  All  the  glories  of  the  palace  seemed  to  vanish  from 
about  me,  and  I  looked  down  upon  the  sleeping  creatiire  whom 
I  was  iiher^  to  houonr,  with  a  deep  pity,  a  sorrow  for  the  slippery, 
tiding  fortune  he  was  bom  to. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


I  SOON  diBoovered  that  their  Majesties  Geoi^  the  Third  and 
Qoeen  Ch&rlotte  hod  benevoleiitl;  consanted  that  their  babj 
should  be  exhibited  to  the  men  and  women  of  England.  These 
tidings  had  mng  like  a  merrj  peal  of  betk  tfarooghout  London ; 
and  on  the  verj  morning  after  mj  eiahation  to  the  Prince 
at  Wales's  coronet,  crowds  ^rere  clustering  at  the  gates  of  the 

Her^  howerer,  I  mnst  Mb  confen  to  &  diaappoinbnonL  Bedng 
in  the  ■vetj  temple  of  royalty,  I  at  first  indulged  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant expectations  of  the  moral  dignitj,  the  uttered  wisdom 
of  the  high  and  foitonate  people  about  me.  I  watched  the  King's 
mouth,  as  a  bride  gazes  on  her  wedding  casket,  rapt  with  an 
awuraoce  of  its  contained  richnem.  I  followed  the  motions  of 
the  Queen,  as  though,  for  a  time,  she  had  taken  leavs  of  the 
skies,  to  dazzle  and  to  dignify  a  benighted  planet.  Such  were  my 
first  emoUons :  but  let  me  bo  frank — they  were  of  brief  endur- 
■Dce.  I  very  soon  discovered  his  dread  Majes^  to  be  a  mere 
man  who  loved  mutton  for  dinner,  and  the  Queen  from  Paradise, 
ft  quiet  little  woman,  with  a  hmnility  so  marked  that  it  disdained 
not  deomal  fractions. 

And  then  there  were  the  Loids  in  Waiting— the  Q«iitlemeD  of 
the  Bedtdiainber — the  women  of  Uie  like  ElTKom — and  those 
doMned,  fragile  dolls  and  victims  of  state — God  help  them ! — the 
Muds  of  Honour.  In  the  simplidty  of  my  inexperience,  I  be- 
lieved  all  these  people  to  be  of  another  order  of  flesh  and  blood 
— to  poaaess  a  more  exqninte  anatomy — to  be  refined  by  the 
pore  and  healthfril  atmosphere  of  a  court  into  natures  above  the 
sndid  influences  of  this  nether  sphere ;  to  be,  indeed,  nud-intel' 
ligences  between  men  and  angels.  Must  I  say  it  1  I  have  found 
the  coarse  mind  of  the  ma«st  footman  in  the  lackey  peer ;  and 
in  the  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  the  small  envy,  the  petty  heart- 
boming  of  Atolly  the  chambermaid  at  the  Btar  and  Oorter. 
Alas,  too  i  for  the  Maids  of  Honour  ]  Hapless  images  of  cere- 
mcmy — poor,  moving  anatomies,  with  eyes  that  must  not  wink, 
tougnee  that  must  not  speak  ;  and,  hardest  tyranny  of  all,  vlth 
Tn™*^*"  that  miut  not  yawn  at  the  dull  discipline  that  ct 
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them.    I  haTe  eeea  them  In  Uie  rojol  presence  atond  oa  th«r 

throbbing  feet,  until  the  blood  hu  vaniahed  from  their  lips. 

Sad   I   been   a   Saiiy  w&nd,   I   vould   have    ch&nged   them 

str^ght ;  have  bestowed  upon  them  Ute  paradiae  of  a  three- 

legg^  stool,  Trith  a  cow  to  milk  beneath  the  odour-breathing 

hawthorn. 

If,  howerer,  the  Miuds  of  Honour  affected  my  compaasion,  the 
I«dies  in  Wuting  excited  mj  highest  admiration.  Here,  I 
thought,  are  women — doting  wires  and  loving  motheta — quitting 
the  serene  and  holy  circle  of  tiieir  own  hearths — relinquishing 
for  an  appointed  term  the  happiness  and  tenderness  of  home, 
to  endure  a  glorii^ring  servitude  benoaUi  the  golden  yoke  of 
Ceremonj.  Her«^  at  least,  I  thought,  ia  self-devotion  :  here  a 
noble,  sacrifice  to  noble  objecta — here  at  once  the  heroism  and 
the  tme  religion  of  loyalty. 

The  Countess  Bluahrose  was  a  l^dj  in  Waiting.  Providence 
had  exprcBsly  fitshioned  her  for  the  eunobliog  function.  She 
bad  some  vague  noticm  that  there  were  human  creatnree ;  a 
white  race,  something  higher  in  the  scheme  of  the  world  thau 
the  mere  Hottentot :  but  it  was  also  a  part  of  her  oreed  that, 
like  horses  and  oxen,  they  were  sent  for  no  other  pnrpose  to 
tins  earth,  save  for  that  of  ministering  in  any  manner  to  the 
will  and  wish  of  herself  her  friends,  and  her  immediate 
acquaintance.  The  Countess  never  neglected  her  reli|pous  duties, 
for  she  had  »  pew  that  a  Sybarite  might  have  slept  in ;  and 
therefore  genei^y  once  a  week  seemed  to  listen  te  the  home- 
simplicities  of  the  pulpit — of  death,  and  common  dust,  and 
common  judgment.  Nevertheless,  it  was  plaiu  that  her  ladyship 
possessed  a  strength  of  mind  that  continued  superior  to  such 
antique  prejudices — hence,  for  many  a  year,  aha  remained  an 
erted  hearer.    The  world,  the  habitable  world,  to  hei- 


composed  of  about  an  area  of  two  miles,  with  St.  James's 
Palace  for  the  centre.  Any  part  beyond  that  boundary  was, 
to  her,  mysterions  aa  the  Mogul  country :  she  looked  upon  ii 
witii  ike  intelligence  that  possessed  the  theological  opponents  of 
Columbus,  when  he  talked  of  a  new  continent :  allowing  it  to 
exist,  and  to  be  once  reached,  there  were  certain  currents  that 
rendered  impossible  any  return  from  it.  To  the  Countess  Blushrose, 
Nature  herself  had  written  JVec  uUra  on  the  neat  side  of  Temple 
Ear. 

The  Countess  was  allowed  to  be  beautiful  os  the  most  beautifiil 
statue  :  and  save  in  the  presence  of  Majesty,  viewed  all  things 
unbendingly  and  with  a  stony  gaze.  She  seemed  to  make  the 
atmosphere  about  her  cold  by  her  very  looks.  She  rather 
Appeared  an  exquisite  piece  of  machinei'y — an  improvement  m 
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tiw  nechaiust's  'wooden  bird  (ud  iron  &y  of  old — a  wooderftd 
woric  constructed  and  adorned  bj  tbe  laboured  ingenuitjr  of 
man,  than  a  creature  wanned  bj  human  blood,  and  sanctified 
iril^  a  bnroan  soul.  Tet  men  called  her  beautiful.  Nay,  bom 
■  baionet'fl  daughter,  she  had  owed  her  coronet  to  her  creamy 
dieek  and  hi^  abetracted  gaze.  The  heart  of  the  Earl  of 
Sluihrose  had  been  led  awaj  in  chains  of  ice.  He  had  been 
frozen  into  matrimonj  bj  the  spells  of  a  sorceress ;  and,  influ- 
enced by  his  partner,  seemed  to  bis  old  iriends  never  to  have 
lecovered  his  natnral  heat 

At  the  time  of  mj  elevation  to  St.  James's,  the  Comitess  hod 
only  one  day  relieved  a  sister  Lady  in  Waiting  in  her  eialted 
ceremomea.  At  that  time,  the  Countess  had  an  infant  son — 
Lord  Tootle — in  the  cradle.  She  was  very  fond  of  it — really 
Teiy  fond  of  it ;  but  then  she  felt  such  devotion  towards  the 
Palace.  This  truth  I  ofterwnrds  learned  from  a  brief  inddent. 
Hie  child  was  bom  weak  and  puny.  "  Madam,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"yon  must  nurse  this  babe  yoursdf," 

"How  can  you  talk  so  ridiculously,  Doctor!"  said  the 
Countess. 

"Indeed,  your  ladyship,  I  advise  only  what  is  necessary — 
indiipensable,"  urged  the  Doctor. 

*■  Neceflsary  1  How  con  I  sobmit  to  snch  a  tie  when  there  is 
tliePahcoto — " 

"Well,  Madam,"  said  the  Doctor  in  couclnsion,  casting  a 
rignificant  glance  at  the  babe,  and  then  at  its  mother, — "  if  yon 
do  not  nnrae  the  child  yourtiel^  my  word  upon  it,  'twill  dio — 
die,  Madam,  die." 

Whereupon  the  Countess,  gently  elevating  her  eyelids,  said— 
and  only  said — "  Poor  thing !" 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  character  of  the  Countess 
Bhishroae,  as  she  will  be  found  a  somewhat  important  person  in 
my  narrative.  Indeed  it  was  to  her  that  I  owed  my  speedy  removal 
from  the  palace.    But  of  this  in  due  time. 

At  the  opeiung  of  this  chapter  tlie  render  was  acquainted 
irith  the  condescending  intention  of  tlieir  Majesties :  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  his  cot  or  cradl'  of  state,  was  to  be  exhibited  in 
Kb  and  tucker  to  his  fiiture  liege  suljjects.  Every  precaution 
had  been  made  to  prevent  the  too  near  approximation  ot 
the  curious  irulgar  to  the  resplendent  baby :  the  rockers  sat 
at  the  cradle  within  an  inclosure  at  the  end  of  a  state  apart- 
ment, jort  of  the  royal  household  lined  the  room,  and  then, 
nnits  of  the  world  without  were  suffered  to  enter  at  one  door, 
And  walking  past  the  cradle,  and  casting  one  look — for  a  second 
-was  scarcely  possible— at    the    majestic   infant,   were    rapidly 
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ocakdncted  ont  ftt  A  door  opposite,  to  the  worid  thejr  luul  coiim 
from  ;  a  world  thej  felt  Uiemselves  henceforth  authoriaad  to 
gladden  with  tolaa  of  the  htitj  Prince — of  the  ^ries  of  a  palaoe. 

It  was  curioualj  instniotive  to  watch  the  beaming  oounteiuuioea 
of  tlie  happy  few  who,  having  elbowed  it  luatily  in  Uie  imwd 
onbdde — who  in  the  excen  of  lojaltj  had  thrust  and  fought 
their  ueighboora  to  catch  a  look  of  princelj  babjhood — nov 
arranged  their  rumpled  habiti,  and  tried  to  eonjtite  terenitj  ta 
their  red  and  streaming  &eee.  Men  and  wonaen  of  nearly  all 
conditions  ponced  along  the  room,  and  ^Anced  at  diat  marveUoua 
bal^.  The  oolj  court  attire  conunanded  for  the  event  was 
decent  cleanlinees — in  tbtj  truth  (if  hiatoi;  be  anything),  not 
always  palaoe  wear. 

Great  was  the  veneration  paid  to  the  Prince  !  l£en,  wh<»n 
I  afterwards  reoognioed  in  the  world,  came  to  loi^  their  homage 
to  the  all-excelling  infant ;  men,  who  with  red  wine  on  thdr 
table,  and  their  kuaes  at  the  Christmas  fire,  woold  with  barred 
aud  bolted  door  hoar  the  starved  orphan  wail  the  Christian 
carol  in  the  frozen  street ;  men,  with  hearts  close  as  their  fobs, 
felt  the  said  hearts  marvellously  touched  and  melted  when  thej 
looked  upon  the  Prince  !  How  de^,  how  exceeding  their 
sympathy  for  baby  helplessness  hedged  abont  by  palace  guards, 
—how  beaatiful,  how  toachingly  beautiful,  is  ia&ncy  bom  to 
dominion  whereon  "  the  sun  sets  not  I" 

And  there  were  other  lookers— honesty  simide  sonla,  who  with 
a  hurried,  almost  fearful  glance  at  baby  royalty,  f^t  themaelves 
richer  for  their  coming  lives.  Tbeyhad  seen  things  called  babiM 
before,  but  the  Prince  was  a  blessing — a  glory  in  lace^  for  tba 
first  time  vonchsafed  to  the  world. 

Some  trod  the  palace  floor  as  though  tliey  feared  to  hear  their 
own  breath :  had  their  shoes  creaked,  it  was  plain  they  must  have 
fitinted. 

Others,  agun,  looked  anxiously,  fearfully  about  them,  as 
though,  like  men  in  an  Indian  wood,  they  feared  some  wild  beas^ 
with  death  in  its  jaws  to  spring  out  upon  them.  Uany  of  these'— 
I  watched  them— oever  saw  the  Prince  at  alL  They  B))proached 
the  cradle  pantingly,  but  urged  on  by  the  attendants,  passed  it  ere 
they  could  call  up  courage  to  look  upon  the  dag.vJing  gloi7  within. 

I  was  thus  contemplating  the  various  characters  of  the  crowd, 
when  I  beheld  a  &ee  I  thought  not  wholly  strange  to  me.  After 
a  minute  I  reci^nised  tbe  visitor :  it  waa  my  first  acquuntance 
inX>igland,ShadrachJaoobe, theoldJewoftheMinoriefl.  Having 
that  day  washed  >iimMilf^  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  to  d^ect 
the  Hebrew  dealer  through  the  atiange  disguise.  Washed, 
Dowever,  ha  had  been,— washed,  and  dressed  is  black  and 
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buckles,  as  thongli  he  had  been  going  to  court  at  the  New 
Jerusalem.  He  hobbled  past  the  cradle,  gamig  inth  hia  layea 
eye,  wHch  kindled  sparklingly,  but  whether  at  the  babe  or  the 
lace  that  half  amothsred  it,  I  leave  to  be  divined  bj  the  geoii 
of  Solomon's  brazen  kettles. 

Immediately  following  the  Jew  c&me  Miriam,  hia  voliuuiiious 
daughter.  Great  was  her  beautj,  bot  greater  ntill  her  strength ; 
else  how  at  her  ears,  her  neck,  wrists,  and  fingers,  could  she  have 
borne  the  rnaoj  trophies  of  her  victories  bought  hj  sailors' 
wages  out  of  goldamith's  cases  1  Mirinm  fras  there  ;  but  where 
wasJacklipecombel  Wha« was mjfireti&iglish friend  1  Alas! 
dck,  perilonsty  sick  on  an  outward-bound  voyage.  Poor  Jack 
was  in  his  hammock.  No  matter.  Tom  Bracely  <^  the  "  Good 
Intent"  went  with  "Miria-m  to  St  James's. 

Thus,  seung  an  old  aoquaintance,  my  tfaotighta  went  to  Fat^ 
Butler,  "mil  she,"  I  asked  myself  "bo  here)"  Then  I 
looked  hopefolly  about  me.  Another  minute,  and  I  saw — not 
Patty — bnt  her  smug  employer,  Mr.  FUmingo,  with  Mrs, 
Flamingo  beside  him — both  gazing  about  them,  joyous  as  spirits 
new  to  Paradise.  Though  Flamingo  was  loyal  to  the  very  nails, 
Iiis  viait  was  not  paid  iHtly  to  the  in&nt  Prince.  So ;  feathers 
had  something  to  do  at  'Uie  tradesman's  heart,  and  he  came — 
kindly  bringing  his  wife  with  hitn — to  behold  the  exaltation  of 
Lis  ware.  I  could  see  him  look  np  at  myself  and  two  compa- 
nion^ as  if  he  felt  the  soul  of  the  Prince  wsa  there  in  the  wldte 
jdnmee,  and  nowhere  eke  ;  as  if  the  dignity  of  the  Prince  would 
have  been  naked  as  a  day-old  sparrow,  but  for  the  feathers,  which 
were— 4n  Flamingo's  mind— its  natural  clothing. 

'With  these  feelings  Flamingo  approached  the  cradle,  and 
Flamingo's  evil  i^irit  kept  close  at  hia  skirts. 

The  Prinoe  of  Wales  has  fallen  fast  asleep.  Flamingo  prepares 
hinself  to  look  his  homage.  He  is  as  close  as  ceremony  permits 
hia  advance :  when  some  d^non  in  the  air  tickles  bis  nostrils, 
tor  the  feather  merchant  stands  fixed,  throwa  his  head  back,  and 
exfJodes  in  the  loudest  sneexe  that  ever  profiuted  the  roof-tree  of 
apalace. 

As  FUmingo  sneezed,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  startled  by  the 
aaiae,  woke — and  waking,  roared  most  lustily.  The  baby  of  a 
hacon-fed  plooghman  never  yelled  in  higher  pitch. 

Flamingo  was  about  to  pray  that  the  floor  would  open  and 
(wallow  him.  Fie,  however,  he  could  frame  his  petition,  he 
was  hurried  to  the  door  by  the  attendants ;  further  admissioa 
was  doiied  to  tiironging  ught-eeera,  and  for  that  day  (and  all 
owing  to  the  untowardness  of  a  sneeze),  the  ahew  was  ended. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Pbw  and  brief  were  my  days  of  glory  in  the  Pfdoce.  Long  ot* 
the  Prince  of  Wales  cut  hie  first  tooth  (what  a  chapter  might 
be  writtea  on  the  teeth  of  princes  !)  I  waa  remored  from  my 
high,  intoiioating  place  of  state  ;  plucked  from  the  coronet. 
Nererthelesa,  a  aplendour  still  hung  aboat  me ;  I  naa  still 
enriched  by  the  recollections  of  the  past.  I  had  waved  above 
the  slumbers  and  the  waking  smiles  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — I 
had  been  a  type  of  state  and  hononr — I  had  been  glorified  by 
position — and  was,  therefore,  a  relic  dear  to  the  associations  of 
those  who  trod  the  carpet  of  a  palace  as  though  they  walked  the 
odorous  turf  of  Eden.  It  was  to  this  love,  this  veneration  thst^ 
I  am  convinced,  I  owed  my  speedy  removal  from  St.  James's. 
Had  the  Countess  Bluahroae  felt  less  devotion  towards  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  I  might  for  years  have  remained  in  the  Palace ; 
it  may  be,  thrown  aude  to  pass  into  the  stomachs  of  Palace  moths. 
I  was,  however,  doomed  to  a  more  various  destiny.  The 
Connteas  Blushroae  refined  away  the  vulgarity  of  mere  honesty 
by  the  excess  of  loyalty.  A  philosopher,  or — if  he  were  duly 
hired  for  the  coarse  word — an  Old  Bailey  practitioner,  would 
say  the  Countess  stole  ne.  Well ;  in  hard,  iron  phrase,  she  did 
BO  J  but  surely  the  spirit  that  prompted  the  felony,  made  the 
theft  a  divine  one  ]  Even  the  accusing  angel  must  have  put  his 
finger  to  his  lip,  and  inwardly  said  "  Mum  !"  as  the  Conntes^ 
in  a  flutter  of  triumph,  bore  me  from  the  palace.  How  her  heart 
beat — for,  snugly  concealed  under  her  short  satin  clcak,  I  felt 
the  throbbing  organ — beat,  as  the  heautifiil  robber  entered  her 
carriage. 

I  donbt  not,  there  are  simple  folks  who  will  marvel  at  this 
story — nay,  it  may  be,  give  no  belief  to  it.  They  may  ask — 
"  Wiiat !  a  countess  filch  a  feather,  when  a  word  in  the  proper 
place  would  doubtless  have  made  it  her  lawful  chattel  1  Buch 
petty  pilfering  might  have  been  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Scott,  the  Prince's  wet-nurse — of  Jane  Simpson  or  Catherine 
Johnson,  rockers — but  from  Countess  Bloshrose  1" 

I  confess  it :  in  my  inexperience  of  the  world,  such  were  the 
very  thoughts  that  oppressed  me ;  now  it  is  otherwise.  Kot 
without  melancholy  I  own  it :  but  I  have  found  that  with  some 
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natures  it  would  pain  aad  perplex  their  moral  aiie,toiny  to  more 
direct  to  an  object :  like  sniikes,  they  seem  formed  to  tako 
jdeaauie  in  indirect  motion ;  with  them  the  true  line  of  mond 
bes&t;  is  a  corre.  Had  Queen  Cbaiiotte  herself  bestowed  m« 
npm  the  Connteas,  the  free  giit,  I  am  sare  of  it,  had  not  oon- 
T^ad  BO  much  pleasure  as  the  pilfered  article. 

Bone  from  the  palace,!  Bpeedil;f  arrived  at  the  mansion  of  tho 

Countess,  in Square.    A  cnrioue  adventure  greeted  me,  I 

may  saj,  at  the  threshold.  As  her  ladyship  passed  through  the 
hall,  she  was  met  bj  a  mild  gentlemanly  looking  person.  There 
was  a  certain  meaning  in  hii;  look— a  eometbing  significant  of 
disquietude  softened  and  controlled  by  constitutional  calmneas. 
*  Uay  I  E{>eak  some  words  with  your  ladyship  t "  he  aaked. 

"Certainly,  Mr,  Inglewood,"  answered  tiie  Countess;  and, 
taming  into  an  apartment,  she  let  her  cloak  drop  from  her 
sbonlders,  cast  me  npon  the  table,  and  then,  with  the  voluptuous 
majesty  of  Juno,  svik  upon  a  chair.  "Have  you  heard  how 
tlie  dear  Bishop  is  to-day  I "  she  inquired ;  and,  then,  without 
waiting  fbr  an  answer,  she  continued :  "  poor  man !  what  he's 
■Dade  of  I  can't  think — mere  flesh  and  blood  liad  never  lasted 
till  now." 

"  His  lordship  has  been  a  great  eufFerer,"  replied  Mr.  Ingle- 
wood ;  "  but  to^y  he  is  bett^." 

"  But  there 's  no  hope — impossible.  He  mends  and  he  mends ; 
but  then  he  breaks  and  he  breaks.  That  cough  of  hie  miffAt  to 
have  killed  anybody.  Well,  Mr.  Inglewood," — and  here  the 
Countess,  lifting  me  from  the  table,  and  now  idly  fitnning  her 
Atek  with  me,  and  now  breathing  npon  me,  and  smiling  aa  at 
her  breath  I  trembled — "  well,  Mr.  Inglewood,"  abe  swd,  "  I 
suppose  we  must  all  die." 

"Thank  OodI"  was  the  answer. 

"  Beally  now,"  asked  her  ladyahii^  still  waving  me  to  and  fro 
in  her  white  hand,  "don't  you  think  this  world  would  be  a 
much  prettier  place  if  death  never  showed  his  wi<^ed  features 
in  it)" 

Mr.  Inglewood  gtavely  shook  his  head,  and  then  with  a  gentle 
■mile  asked — "  Ought  we  to  say  wicked,  madam  1 " 

*  I  can't  tell— perhaps  not ;  yon  aa  a  clergyman  are  bound, 
yon  know,  to  have  other  opinions.  And  yet,"  added  her  lady 
ahip,  condescending  to  glance  with  brilliant  archness  at  the 
Iwerend  man, — "  and  yet,  I  dare  say  death,  though  at  times  ha 
may  be  thought  a  tolerable  sort  of  thing  by  a  curat<^  is  ugly 
aiongh — oh,  a  perfect  fright — to  a  bishop." 

"  I  hope  not,  Madam,"  answered  the  private  chaplain  of  tlw 
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"  Yon  have  no  notion,"  wked  her  Udyship,  "  who  will  haw 
tiie  vacant  mitre  1  Very  g:ood,  Mr.  Inglewood ;  by  that  look  of 
hamility  I  can  peroeiva  that  mitna  ntakv  no  part  of  jour  dmmic. 
Yon  ore  above  snch  vanities." 

"  In  truth,  Tonr  ladjBhip,  though  I'm  not  of  hnmbler  staff  than 
txsbopa  are  sometimw  made  of " 

"  Certainly  not,"  interrupted  the  Conntess  quicklj ;  "  I  dont 

Bee  wh;  fim  ahonld  deipair.    Here  is  the  Siahop  of ;  he 

was  only  <^pUin,  and  tanght — what  is  it] — hk,  hoe  to  Vb» 
children.  Yon  are  certainly  as  good  aa  he — and  then  jon  can 
swim  so  well  1  How  lucky  it  was  that  yon  bronght  his  lordship's 
nephew  out  of  the  Isia  !  How  vaiy  lucky  for  your  prospects — 
'  though  I  doubt  if  the  younger  brother  will  ever  thank  yon  for  it 
How  strange  now,  if  some  dar  it  should  prove  that  you  fished  a 
mitre  from  a  river ! "  Thus  spoke  her  ladyahip  to  the  dependant 
parson — spoke  in  a  cold,  icy  tone  of  banter,  that — I  could  see  it 
— made  the  man  wince  aa  he  listened. 

"  Madam,"  said  Inglewood,  "  I  have  no  such  hope  ;  I  will  add, 
no  such  wish.     Contentment — " 

"To  be  sure!"  cried  her  ladyship — " cont«ntment  is  the 
prettiest  thing  in  the  world.  Oh,  it  saves  people  such  a  deal  oi 
tronble !  Tis  an  excellent  thing— a  beaotiAil  invention  for  the 
lower  orders ;  and  then  it 's  so  easy  for  them  to  obtain- -easy  as 
their  own  bacon,  milk,  and  eggs." 

"  Teiy  often.  Madam,"  replied  Inglewood,  with  some  emphasis ; 
"nay,  too  often,  quite  as  easy." 

"  But  with  lu,  who  are  constantly  troubled  with  a  thousand 
things,  contentment  would  be  as  out  of  place  as  a  gipsy  iu  a  court 
suit.  1  think,  if  ever  in  my  life  I  was  to  feel  perfectly  and  bnly 
content,  I  should  expire  on  the  instant." 

"  We  pray  against  sudden  death,"  said  Inglewood,  solemnly. 

"  Lud  1 "  cried  the  Counten,  startled  by  her  chaplain's  tone— 
"  don't  name  it ;  I  do,  most  heartily.  Don't  talk  of  it— Fd  forgot 
— you  had  something  to  say,  Mr.  Inglewood  t " 

"  'Will  yon  forgive  me.  Madam,"  said  the  chaplwn,  "  if,  pro- 
Buming  on  my  ftmciion,  I  interfere  with  matters  in  this  house,  as 
I  have  been  told,  not  within  my  duties  t " 

"Mr.  In^ewoodl"  cried  the  Countess,  with  some  surprise, 
throwing  me  upon  the  table,  "  pray  go  on,  sir :  aa  a  clergyman, 
nothing,  air,  shonld  be  below  your  interference  that — " 

"  That  affects  the  peace  d  mind — the  happiness  of  a  felloir 
creature,"  added  Inglewood. 

"  Very  right,  sir  ;  very  right :  as  a  Christian  minister  of  the 
Established  Chnrch,  nothing  loss  ahoold  be  expected  of  you.  I 
have  the  greatest  opinion  of  your  morals,  Mr.  Inglewood — tlM 
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gnatemt.  I  rail;  hope  that  the  £ari — for  I  am  pereciv^  1^  joor 
Duau]«r,tfaat  it  is  of  his  lordship  yoa  are  about  to  apeak — " 

"  Indeed,  inadMi> — I — " 

The  int^raption  waa  in  vain.  The  Coimte«^  with  increaedng 
npidily  of  ipeech — accompanied  with  geetnraa  that  left  nothing 
for  the  chaplain  to  do,  aavo  to  await  with  itagaution  the  moment 
of  Eileuce — continoed  to  rq>eat  her  sentimenta  of  con£denee  in 
the  judgment,  Tigilanca,  and  doTOtion  of  the  divine,  togeth^ 
with  hints  and  raspidonB  directed  at  the  connulHal  loyalty  of  his 
lordaliip,  towards  whom  her  vanity  took  the  place  of  love.  It 
was  her  inatant  aod  fixed  belief  that  her  clia^lain — the  man  of 
peace — waa  abont  to  vindicate  hia  functions  by  becoming  a 
domariic  t^l-tale ;  Oiat  he  was  about  to  prove  himself  ber  faithful 
&iend,  by  making  her  "  the  most  wretched  of  women." 

At  length — fiDT  even  the  tongae  of  a  vain  and  jealous  woman 
irill  atop  (an  invincible  proof  of  the  ending  of  all  mortal  things) 
— at  length  the  Connteae  was  silent ;  and,  Uirowing  herself  back 
in  her  chair,  with  the  deepest  devotion  of  a  domestic  heroine, 
was  prepared  for  the  worst.  She  had  always  felt  that  she  was 
reserved  by  &te  for  something  dreadfiil,  and  the  moment  was 
arrived  i  The  £arl  was  a  fickle,  false,  and  selfish  man,  and  she — 
•weet  martyr  to  the  marriage  service — she,  alaa !  was  his  wife. 

"  Madam,"  nid  Inglewood,  somewhat  abashed  and  confoanded 
hj  the  ene^y  of  the  Coimtess,  "  were  I  base  enough — bat  no  " — 
and  the  dkaplain  stammered,  and  his  face  for  a  minute  flowed — 
"  I  have  no  wend  to  speak  of  the  Earl :  were  there  that  to  say  of 
him  which  your  ladyship's  foars — moat  groundless  fears,  I  am  sure 
— wonld  listen  to,  it  would  little  smt  my  place  <ff  nature,  Hadam, 
to  Btttt  iL" 

"Vhat  does  the  man  mean  1"  asked  the  ComiteHs.  "Bid  you 
not  say  that  yoa  had  to  speak  of  eomething  that  affected  happi- 
ness and  peaoe  of  mind — and  ail  that  I " 

"  Tme,  Madam,"  anawei«d  Inglewood. 

"  Well,  thttt — and  to  -whose  happiness,  to  whose  peace  of  mind 
eoold  you  poembly  allude,  if—" 

"  Will  your  ladj^ip  hear  me  1  I  wiQ  be  very  brie^"  said  the 
di^>lain,  with  an  inward  twinge— a  rising  of  ^e  heart — at  the 
inborn,  ingrained  selfishness  of  the  beantafdl  creature  before  him. 

"  Oh,  say  what  yon  like — I  suppose  I  must  hear  you,"  answered 
the  Countess,  again  taking  me  from  the  table,  and  pettishly 
waving  me  about  her. 

"A  peraon  in  your  ladyBhip's  household  has  committed  a 
&nlt— " 

"Of  course,"  said  the  Countess— ^sach  creatures  do  nothing 
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"  She  haa  proved  not  tnutwortlij  in  tbe  duty  confided  to  lier.** 

**  I  heu:  of  nothing  «Ue,"  died  the  Countess,  waving  me  mora 
Tiolentl;.    "  Let  her  be  tnmed  away  immediately." 

"  Tou  will  pardon  me,  Madam :  i^S  waa  about  to  be  cast  from 
the  house — cast  out  broken-hearted  and  with  a  blighted  nam^- 
when  I  took  it  on  myselT  to  stand  between  her,  and,  for  what  I 
know,  destruction,  and  to  plead  her  canae  before  yon." 

The  Countess  looked  at  the  chaplain  impatiently — angrily,  and 
then  said,  "  Mr,  Inglewood,  I  am  aorry  for  it.  I  wiah  you  would 
confine  yourself  to  yonr  dnties." 

"And  what,  may  it  please  your  ladyship— what  are  theyt" 
asked  the  clergyman,  with  calm  voice  and  fixed  look. 

"  I  traat,  ar,  you  know  them— to  aay  prayers,  and  make  or 
read  a  sermon,"  answered  the  Countess. 

"And  nothing  more.  Madam  1 "  inquired  Inglewood. 

"  Surely  not.  What  else  f "  cried  her  ladyship^  with  nuasd 
voice  and  wondering  eyea. 

"At  least.  Madam,  to  strira  to  practise  what  I  pray  and 
preach,"  answered  the  cbaplain. 

"Mr.  Inglewood,  hia  lordship,  ont  of  esteem  for  you,  ptacad 
jou  here ;  you  were  Incky  enough  to  save  a  relative's  life,  and 
perhaps  it  was  right — I  don't  say  it  wasn't — to  aoknowledga 
the  attention ;  nevertheless,  I  will  have  no  monldah,  papiatiail 
principles  pot  forward  in  thia  house.  If  you  can  comport  youraelf 
with  respect  and  decency,  as  a  chaplain  ought  to  do,  i«maiii 
where  you  are ;  if  not — I  aay,  if  not,  sir — but  you  of  courae  know 
what  must  follow." 

'Perfectly  well,  Vmlum,  I  am  either  to  remain  a  aalariad 
mockery — an  inward  apostate— a  thing  of  outward  observance— ** 

"  I  beg,  air,"  cried  the  Countess,  impatiently — "  I  b^  yon  will 
Qse  better  language." 

"  A  CTeature,  wearing  the  akinnleep  livery  of  truth,"  continued 
Inglewood,  his  face  glowing,  and  hia  eye  JTaahitig  aa  he  spoke — 
"foul  and  leprous  within — a  hideous  moontebauk,  owing  tha 
duly  bread  of  daily  hypocrisy  to  an  adroit  juggling  with  words ; 
I  am  to  do  this,  to  take  the  place  of  the  fool  of  other  times  in  hia 
lordship's  household,  or  lam  to  quit  it}  Hia  lordship.  Madam — ' 

But  at  this  moment  Earl  Bltuhroee  entered  the  apartment 
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*  Ton  come  in  good  time,"  said  the  Connteea,  with  icy  speech, 
"  in  excellent  time  for  Mr.  Inglenood's  etoqneiice." 

"  I  mm  alvKTH  h&ppy  to  listen  to  Mr.  In^ewood,"  said  the  Earl, 
pcditdf  bearing  toWBids  the  wife  of  his  boeom.  His  lordship 
thtn  gnraonalj  imiled  npon  his  ch&plain,  and  drawing  a  chair, 
ceremMUODsIy  seated  Tiimojlfj  as  tbough  rengned  to  a  long  dia- 
vaaiae.  ^Diic  fbrmalit7  somewhat  aluohed  the  worthy  chaplain  ; 
bnt  there  was  anotlker  drcnmstance  which  imn^ased  his  confosion. 
He  knew  that  for  the  past  week  the  wedded  couple  had  not 
mice  met;  and  the  feigned  dvilit;  interchanged  between  them 
fftve  certAin  omen  of  a  rising  storm.  Their  general  bearing 
was  that  of  polished  indifference ;  bat  when  either  of  them  waa 
■tong  into  extreme  politeneas,  hostihtiea  were  anre  to  follow. 
The  Earl  could  have  loved  his  wife,  nn/,  when  he  married,  he  did 
lore  her :  but  she  had  chilled  liim  into  coldnan.  Her  exoelling 
beaut;  had  faacinated  him ;  but  too  late  he  found  that  he  had 
sacrificed  his  dearest  hopes  to  a  statue.  The  Countess  was  that 
most  terrible,  but  happilj  that  rarest,  aril  of  creation,  a  selfish 
woman.  Supremelj  arrogant  in  her  personal  channs,  her  looking- 
gljM  presented  her  with  all  the  external  world  contained ;  whilst 
self— self— aelf  sang  to  her  sonl  a  never-ending  lullaby.  "  Would 
to  God !  "  cried  her  husband,  as  one  day  he  looked  upon  her  &tal 
lorelincfle  with  moistening  eyes — "  wonld  to  God  she  could  change 
that  fiww  for  a  heart ! "  She  would  not  have  bartered  one  day's 
tdoom  of  it  for  the  matenial  pride  of  a  Cornelia. 

"And  now,  Ur.  Inglewood,"  said  the  Earl,  "now  for  your 
hoosehold  aveauia.  I  see  how  it  is,"  he  eontinned,  marking  the 
disecanfbrt  of  ths  ch^lain,  keenly  observing  too  the  cloudy  brow 
of  the  Cormtesa, — "  I  see  how  it  is ;  as  nsoal,  you  have  been 
discoorang  to  her  ladyshipt" 

Hoe  Inglewood  inwardly  shivered ;  for  ha  knew  by  fatal 
experience  bow  bis  lordship— otherwise  kind  and  considerate 
towarda  him — delighted  to  play  him  off  in  his  churchmsn's 
dianet«r  against  the  Countess.  It  was,  to  the  Earl's  thinking 
an  exquisite  touch  of  policy  to  correct  hia  wif^-eorrect^  did  I 
aay  ]  no,  the  Earl  had  no  such  despet&te  thought ;  but  to  puniah 
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tlie  partner  of  his  fortunea  with  the  rod  of  the  ChiircL  TheEari, 
I  Baj,  considered  this  to  be  a  Htroko  of  fine  policy ;  some  fblka 
may  call  it  conjugal  cowardice, 

"  Uy  lord,"  taid  Inglewood,  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
extricate  himself — "  I  will  dder  my  suit — for,  indeed,  it  wu  ft 
Bnit  I  had  to  urge,  and  not  a  aennon — until  to-morrow." 

"  CertoiiUy  not,  Mr.  Inglewood,"  cried  her  ladyahip,  affecting 
a  distnutM  f^aiiea  towards  her  husband,  "  Proceed,  I  beg  of 
yon.  I  HSBore  yon,  my  lord,  Mr.  Inglewood  was  talking  very 
ch&rmingly — very  much  so  when  you  interrupted  ns.  I  am  sure 
he  had  something  of  importance  to  ctHumnnioate ;  something  that 
yon,  doubtlesK,  ought  to  hear — I  b«g  he  will  etuituiue."  All  this 
was  said  with  meaning,  inquisitiTe  eyes,  and  in  a  tone  of  suppressed 
suffering ;  so  admirably  did  the  uniaeling  wife  act  jealousy — eo 
perfectly  did  her  very  heartleBsnees  anume  a  heart  At  onc^ 
his  lordship  knew  that  he  was  reserved  for  some  mysteriotw 
mischiei^  and  so  reaolTed  to  make  the  first  attAck. 

(Poor  Inglewood — poor  du^dain  1  And  he — he  was  to  be  tbg 
sentient  shuttlecock,  struck  in  cruel  sport  from  wiie  to  husband 
—from  husband  back  to  wife !  At  tiiat  moment  how  did  hi> 
heart  yearn  for  the  paradise  of  a  Welsh  curacy !) 
.  "  Her  ladyship,  Ur.  Inglewood,"  cried  the  Earl  quickly,  for  the 
first  time  in  hia  life  getting  the  advance  speech  of  his  wife,  and 
valorously  determining  to  keep  it — "Her  ladyship — for  all  she 
may  affect  towards  yourself— has,  I  know,  the  greatest  veneratiMi 
for  your  worth,  your  honesty.  She  loves  plain-speaking  dearly ; 
though  perhaps  it  might  be  impolitic  at  all  times  to  aVow  it. 
Still,  Mr.  Inglewood,  you  must  not  be  too  aacetio  with  her  lady- 
ship ;  you  must  be  a  little  indulgent.  Yon  must  not  wage  such 
a  deadly  crusade  against  piquet.  I  know  what  yon  hare  said  of 
a  woman  gamester ;  I  have  listened  with  great  ediScation  to 
your  description  of  the  terrible  sect ;  have  really  shuddered  at 
the  frightful  picture  ;  at  the  uiatomy,  I  may  say,  you  have 
prepared  from  what  for  all  good  purpose  has  oeaaed  to  live — & 
lady  gambler ;  nevertheleaa,  my  dear  Mr.  Inglewood  " — and  here 
bis  lordship  wreaked  such  cordiality  upon  his  remonstranc^- 
"  nevertheless,  you  must  not  confound  a  casual  instance  with  ft 
custom ;  you  must  not  consider  her  ladyship  a  hopeless  idolater 
of  painted  paper,  if  now  and  then — to  give  wiugs  to  a  heavy  hour 
— ahe  takes  a  haiid  c«  so.  Heally,  you  miut  not,  Mr.  Inglewood." 
Thwi  spoke  his  lordship;  and  in  the  vanity  of  his  masculine 
heart  he  thou|^t  he  had  achieved  a  wondrous  triumph  over  the 
woman  he  had  vowed  to  love  and  cherish.  The  lady,  however, 
who  had  as  strongly  awoni,  proved  herself  at  least  an  equal 
patch  fin-  the  man  she  lovedl,  honoured,  and  obeyed.    Aa  ibr 
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Znglewood,  he  tat  wiUi  hia  lip*  glued  together.  The  pt^te 
Tehemenee  of  the  Eori  had  kept  him  nlent ;  now,  her  ladjehip 
vaa  about  to  ^K&k,  &nd  he  knew  that  nought  remuned  for  hiin 
but  to  suffer.  With  wh&t  scoitdiing  softmeM  in  her  eyea — with 
what  Utter  odi-eompltuoeaoy — with  what  an  obtmaiTe  aeuae  of 
nwrtjrdom, — did  the  CousteeB  BtoahroM  carefiiUj  oonalxuct  m 
handful  of  innnendoa,  arerj  one  of  them  enon^  to  wonnd  a 
woDiiiQ'a  peace  for  erer ! 

"  Tm  sore  my  lord," — (if  a  nun  oould  be  killed  by  mudc,  the 
mortal  melodj  of  her  ladyihip'a  wall-edaeated  voioa  had  certainly 
■lain  her  hmband,) — "  Fm  aore,  that  ia  I  hope,  I  am  alwaja  a 
patient  liatener  to  Ur.  Inglewood.  I  know  the  goodnesa  that 
prcmpta  him  ;  the  oonadotoe  that  animatw  eveiy  word :  I  know 
hia  devotion  to  the  high  and  abstract  character,  aa  I  think  I 
have  heard  yon  call  it, — yon  see,  my  kwd,  how  Z  treaoiire  all 
jroor  aylUbka,— yes,  the  high  and  abetnut  character  at  hia 
fimction, — I  know  his  regard  tor  Hm  fomily — his  especial  omi- 
akleiation  lor  onTMlvee,  and  therefore  from  him  can  bear  anythiog. 
KeTerthetesa,  my  lord,  as  I  waa  Haying  to  Ur.  Inglewood  when 
yon  entered — that  is,  I  was  abont  to  say — I  would  not  have  liim 
Mtdd  yon  aa  I  know  he  doea.  He  must  not  take  upon  oommon 
rqwrt— the  worid  is  to  cenaoriooa,  the  world  so  delights  to 
destroy  wedded  confidence — what  I  never  can  believe,  at  least  not 
all  of  it.    And,  therefore,  my  lord,  I  say  he  must  not  scold  yon." 

(Has  the  reader  watched  a  well-grown  kitten  with  its  mfuden 
mouse  1  Has  he  seen  how  that  velTet.coat«d,  playful  creature^ 
having  first  crushed  its  victim's  loins  with  all  its  teeth,  drops 
it;  and  now,  crouching  t/paxt,  with  serene  asanrance  that  the 
miseiBhle  wratch  cannot  escape,  watches  with  sweet  forbearance 
its  wTithings  and  its  struggliri^,  the  very  hopelessness  of  its 
agony  to  get  away  t  How  the  said  kitten, — its  claws  humanely 
sheathed,  they  having  already  done  their  work — puts  forth  one 
paw,  and  now  taps  the  mouse  on  one  aide — now  on  the  other — 
and  tnms  it  over  and  over — and  all  in  play — all  in  the  prettieat 
qwrti) 

"  No,  Uj.  Inglewood,"  conlinned  her  ladyship,' — "  his  lordshij) 
has,  I  know,  his  fitnits ;  still,  be  is  not  the  nnscrupulous 
libertine  " — 

"  Madam  ! "  exclaimed  his  lordship,  firing  at  the  woid,  and 
then  turning  fiercely  ronnd  upon  hia  chaplain, — "  Mr.  Inglewood, 
what  ia  this  t " 

Mr.  Inglewood,  in  patient  amasement  looked  at  the  wedded 
pair,  then  asked,  " 'Wiat,  my  lord  t " 

"  Am  I,  sir,  indebted  to  your  innnuations  for  tiiis  charaoter  I 
Is  it  thus,  in  my  own  house,  you  Ailfil  a  mission  of  peace!" 
x8 
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"  I  protest,  my  lord,"  atammered  luglenood, — "  I  protert  I " — 

"  Ob,  iSx.  Inglewood  is  n  pUin  speaker,"  cried  the  CouutcM, 
delighted  at  the  sncceaa  of  her  artifice.  "  And  then  so  faithftd, 
BO  vivid  an  artist,  too  I  I  am  anre  I  am  delighted  with  th« 
portrait  that,  ta  jou  tell  me,  my  lord,  Mr.  Inglewood  haa  paaaed 
off  for  me.  It  most  hava  been  so  grateful  to  a  husband, — ao 
flattering  to  his  irife  I  And  then  it  is  so  comfortable  to  have  at 
one's  elboir  a  kind  remembrancer  of  one's  little  faults.  Not 
Uiat  I  want  to  know  all  your  lordship's  treasons, — and  even  if  I 
did,  Ur.  Inglewood  is  so  good,  he  would  never  tell  me  <Ul." 

nia  ch^l^m  was  by  nature  and  self-discipline  a  meek, 
forbearing  man,  but  he  was  fiill  of  generous  impolses,  and  the 
implied  slander  of  her  ladyship  was  too  much  ibr  his  patience ; 
he  therefore  conmiitted  a  great  breach  of  decorum  ;  for,  ere  her 
ladyahip  had  weU  concluded  her  sentence,  Mr.  Inglewood  brou^t 
down  his  clenched  fiat  upon  the  table  with  such  a  report  that  the 
Countess  leapt  in  her  chair  with  a  alight  shriek.  "  Mr.  Ingle- 
wood I "  exclaimed  the  sstonished  Sar^ — "  you  forget  yonrsel£ 
Do  you  know,  dr,  what  you  are  ) " 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  Inglewood,  with  sudden  calmness,— 
"  no  longer  your  chaplain.  I  entered  your  lordship's  service  as 
a  minister  of  peace :  I  will  not — no,  my  lord,  will  not — to  anit 
the  fickle  hnmoura  of  the  great,  be  made  a  scapegoat  and  a  fire- 
brand.   I  Mn  no  longer,  mx,  your  servant" 

"Come,  come,"  eaid  the  good-natured  nobleman,  "not  so 
hasty,  Mj,  Inglewood.  Spoil  not  your  hopes  in  life  by  a  piece 
of  temper." 

"  My  hopes  In  this  life,  my  lord,"  said  Inglewood,  "  are  a  quiet 
constnence,  health,  and  a  cordial  faith,  let  them  make  what 
mistakes  they  will,  in  my  fellow-creatures.  Of  these  three  hopes, 
it  may  pleaae  Ood  to  deptive  me  of  one ;  nevertheless,  two — ■ 
whilst  my  reason  lasts — must,  and  shall  remiun  with  me." 

"Mr.  Inglewood — I  have  been  wrong;  I  confess  as  much, 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Inglewood  firmly,  yet  respectfully,  "  /  hava 
been  wrong ;  and  by  quitting  your  service  can  make  the  only 
reparation  due  to  myself:  understand  me,  my  lord— to  myself 
I  now  know  my  place ;  it  must  be  my  own  house — my  own  roof 
— though  wind  and  snow  drive  through  it ;  my  own  hearth, 
though  with  scarce  a  log  to  warm  it ;  my  own  time,  that  I  niay 
vtxrk  to  know  the  mystery  within  me.  I  thank  you,  my  lord, 
with  all  my  heart  I  thank  you,  for  this  relief  from  bwdage. 
You  intended  kindly  by  me :  but  I  feel  it,  my  lord— I  should 
dwarf  and  wither  under  jonr  patronage :  I  should  never  grow  to 
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"Ton  know  best,"  said  the  Earl,  reBuming  his  dignity.  "I 
would  not  hj  my  hyoata  blight  a  ^nnt.  Come,  come,"  said  the 
£ari  iiniling,  "yon  an  a  young  min — a  very  young  man.  Let 
us  talk  of  this  to-moirow." 

"  Uy  Ittrd,"  answered  luglewood,  "  I  have  made  my  election ; 
J  am  free.  Yet,  my  lord,  let  me  leave  your  bouse  a  |>eace- 
maker."  Then  turning  to  tbe  Countess,  he  said,  "Will  your 
ladyship  grant  me  a  moment's  bearing  I  6a  what  I  have  to  say 
must  interest  you."  Her  ladyship  nodded  dignified  assent.  "  I 
wonld  plead  for  a  weak  and  foolish  woman.  She  has  betrayed 
ber  trust.  Yet,  I  believe  'twas  pride,  a  silly  pride — no  deep  an 
— that  beguiled  her." 

"What  woman's  this  ?"  asked  tbe  Earl 

"  One  beneath  your  roof,  my  lord.  One  of  your  tenant's 
daughters,  hired  to  tend  your  child.    This  morning — " 

"Ten  Uiourand  pardons,  my  lady,"  cried  an  elderiy,  hatd- 
ieatured  woman,  bursting  into  the  apaftmeut,  "but  flesh  and 
Uood  can't  bear  to  have  such  doings  made  nothing  of  If  Susan 
isn't  packed  o^  nobody's  safe.  I  knew  his  reTerence  here  wanted 
to  talk  ber  off— but~I — I  beg  your  pardon  my  lady,  for  break- 
ing in,  but  everybody's  cbaiaotor  moat  suKr."  Here  tbe  ancient 
dame,  with  her  aprom  comer,  carefully  dislodged  a  small  teal 
from  either  eye. 

"What's  tiie  matter,  Mrs.  KIlow— what  has  Susan  donel" 
asked  tbe  Countess. 

"Stolen  balf-a-yiud  of  lace  from  bis  lordship's  cap,"  answered 
Mn.KIlow. 

"  Not  stolen — not  stolen,"  shrieked  a  girl,  as  she  msbsd  in, 
and  with  streaming  eyes  fell  at  tbe  feet  of  tbe  Connteas.  "  I 
never  bad  a  thief's  thought— never :  nnrse  said  'twss  of  no  use 
— none ;  and  X  only  took  it  to  remember  me  of  that  sweet  child 
— I  love  it  dearer  than  my  own  fiesb — to  remember  it  when  I 
should  be  aid,  and  baby  be  a  man." 

Tbo  girl,  with  clasped  hands,  looked  with  pasdonatc  grief  in 
the  &ce  of  tbe  Countess.  Her  kdysbip  rose,  and  bnoing  her 
cheek  with  me — new  from  tbe  Prince's  coronet — aaid,  "Send  the 
culprit  from  the  house,  and  instantly." 

l^e  giri  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Inglewood  followed 
tbe  Connt«Bs  with  liis  eyes  as,  still  waving  me  to  and  fro,  she 
wallced  &om  the  room.  "  God  teach  you  better  mercy  I "  he 
nid  in  a  low  voice,  and  he  stooped  to  raise  the  besrtWicken 
o&nder. 
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"  I BEO  your  ladyship's  pardon — but  -will  yonr  ladjBhip'B  goodneM 
kIIow  a  word  with  your  ladyship  ? " 

Thus  spoke  Mrs.  Pillow,  the  housekeeper,  fbUowing  the 
Ckinnteea  from  the  apartment ;  and  her  Ladyship,  by  a  motion 
of  the  head,  implied  consent  to  the  petitjoo. 

"I  shall  never  totpve  myself,  nerer,  till  my  dying  day,"  said 
Mn.  I^ow,  immediately  she  found  herself  closeted  with  the 
Conntesa. 

"What  haa  happened  now,  Pillow?"  asked  her  ladyship 
listlessly. 

"Matter,  yonr  ladyship!  Well,  waa  there  ever  such  a  kini^ 
for^Ting  mistress  t  I'm  sure,  my  Indy,  I " — but  here  the  growing 
emotion  of  the  housekeeper  broke  forth  in  shorty  quick  sobs. 

"Another  robbery,  I  suppose!"  said  the  Countess,  with 
affected  resig;nBtion. 

"By  no  means,  my  lady,"  answered  Mrs.  Kllow.  "Now 
Susan's  gon»-^iot  that  she  shall  leave  the  house,  my  lady, 
before  her  boxes  are  well  tnmbled-~-rd  answer  with  my  life 
fbr  the  honest]'  of  all  of  us." 

"Weill"  said  the  CounteSB,  in  a  fretful  tone;  and  imme- 
diately the  housekeeper  knew  she  must  be  brief 

"But,  yonr  ladyship," — and  here  the  tears  trickled  down 
Mrs.  Pillow's  face  like  rain-drops  down  a  window-pane — "  when 
I  think  of  my  own  assurance — my — my — my  worse  than  that,  in 
butting  in  as  I  did  before  yonr  ladyship  and  my  lord — " 

"  Well,  well,  see  'tis  not  repeated.    I  suppose  it  was  yonr  zeal 

tOT—" 

"  That's  it,  your  ladyship,  that's  it.  I  thought  if  that  husay — 
■aTJng  your  presence — only  had  the  first  word,  for  first  words 
with  a  brazen  &ce  go  so  far — she  might  deceive  your  ladyship ; 
and,  like  her  impudence,  she  would  come  to  you — but  then,  what 
do  such  trollops  know  what  Proridenco  really  made 'em  fori— 
Then  I  followed  her,  your  ladyship, — and  there  she  would  stand 
in  tlie  hall,  your  lad^hip,  trying  to  cry,  and  aggravating  me  past 
Christian  fiesh  and  blood  with  her  assurance — and  then  I — oh, 
lay  lady,  character's  such  a  jewel,  and  makes  us  forget  what's 
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pn^er  to  ourwItm  and  oar  betten."  And  Mrs.  Hllow  con- 
dnded  this  iragmentuy  aantenee  with  a  new  mpply  of  rolling 
taar-dropa. 

"  That  will  di>--oo  more-4hat  will  do,"  nid  the  Coontces,  uid 
her  lipa  alnioet  broke  into  a  forgiving  ■mik.  Hagieal  wai  their 
«fii»ct  upon  the  hooaekeeper ;  for  Ure.  Pillow  wiped  her  i^ee 
which,  cm  tho  instant,  was  smooth,  pasuonless  and  glossy,  as  a 
bee  of  ornamental  china.    "Mr.  Inglewood  Imltcs  ns,"  aaid  the 


"I  km  not  surprised  at  that,  mj  ladjr,  if  Susan  goes."  Her 
ladyship,  turning  qnicklj  round,  bent  a  haughtily  inquiring  gaze 
npon  her  serranL  Mrs.  Plllaw  felt  she  had  been  too  abrupt. 
"That  is,  I  don't  think  Suaan  would  haTe  stayed  Jong  after  hiin. 
Eia  rererence  once  gave  the  girl  a  prayei^book,  my  lady ;  well, 
would  yonr  ladyship  believe  it,  the  wench  was  always  a-reading 
that  book  1  I  ijwajs  thought  it  strange,  my  lady ;  stjll  I  hoped 
it  was  nothing  but  religion.  But  when  people  turn  thieves,  and 
tob  such  B  swaet  baby — oh,  your  ladyship,  what  a  darling,  dajrling 
lamb  his  lordship  is  I  So  quiet  too!  I'm  the  worst  of  sinners,  it 
he  doeaut  cut  hia  teeth  like  any  blessed  spirit." 

Hiis  energetic  praise  of  the  baby  saemad  to  touch  the  maternal 
instincts  of  Ilka  Countess ;  for  suddenly  remembering  that  she 
had  a  child,  she  said — "  Let  his  lonkhip  be  brought  to  me." 

I  wonld  fun  paaa  ovsr  the  emotion  of  such  a  mother.  Tha 
babe  was  brou^t ;  the  mother  kissed  her  child — kissed  it  as  a 
nnn  wonld  kiss  her  beads.  Two  or  three  minutes  passed,  and 
die  was  about  to  rotnm  it  into  its  norse's  arms,  when  the  fifetful 
oeatore — it  sMmad  wasting  and  pining,  an  offering  prepared  for 
death— threw  out  ita  tiny  hand,  and  fized  its  fingers  in  its 
mother's  htir,  whining  and  pulling  with  all  its  little  strength. 
"Tike  him  away,"  cried  the  Countess,  with  a  slight  laugh — "the 
— the  little  rebel ! "  and  as  the  babe  waa  borne  to  the  nursery, 
the  mother  turned  quickly  to  a  mirror,  and  arranged  a  few  dis- 
wdered  iBven  threads  deUcately,  tenderly,  as  thong^  they  were 
vital  as  her  heart-etrings. 

What  knew  such  a  mother  of  her  child !  She  had  heard  ita 
first  wail — that  inconvenience  she  could  not  avoid.  It  waa  from 
that  moment  divorced  from  her  cares.  It  grew  not  beneath  her 
aye,  taking  its  hourly  life  from  her ;  she  never  knew  that  sweet 
eommnnion,  when  nature  touches  every  nerve  to  tenderest  music, 
rtll  drawing  forth  new  love,  repwd  by  love  increasing ;  by  dawn- 
ing conxnonaoess ;  by  looks  of  brightening  knowledge  ;  by  fitful, 
broken  mnrmurings,  deep  with  a  sense  of  brooding  joy ;  by  all 
that  interchange  of  mother  love  and  baby  hs^inesa  ;  and  more, 
bf  all  those  pulse*  of  the  soul  which,  in  the  thriUkg  preaen^ 
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uaore  the  blinfnl  future.  The  ComiteM  saw  her  child  but  at 
■tated  intorvftla ;  she  knew  she  waa  a  mother  only  by  the  clock. 
Her  sole  o&pring  iras  her  beaaty ;  that  she  naraed,  that  she 
watched,  that  she  tended ;  that,  with  erery  furtlTe  gtanee,  aba 
'with  deep  affection  worshipped.  For  her  child,  that  was  ea- 
tombed  in  her  &ce.  It  waa  this  that  to  my  thought  made  her 
bideoueiy  lovely — that  threw  the  cankeroos  aspect  of  the  witch 
upon  the  features  of  a  goddess.  Of  all  I  have  known,  tba 
Counteea  stood  apart. 

"Whilst  in  the  possession  of  her  ladyship  I  saw  all  to  be  seen  of 
the  high  world.  Drawing-rooms — assemblies — balls — the  oper* 
— all  the  shifting  scenes,  all  the  beantifol  and  brilliant  thin^ 
that  make  what  is  called  sodety.  I  have  seen  tma  nobility  oi 
heart  add  lustre  to  the  jewel  on  its  breast ;  I  have  aeen  the  man 
of  birth,  whose  great  ancestors  were  to  him  as  oontinnally  pre- 
sent ;  whose  memories  were  aa  protecting  angels,  denying  augfat 
of  mean,  or  low,  or  selfish  to  approach  the  sanctuary  of  his  soul ; 
men  with  heoria  and  minds  sweetened  and  purified  by  that  ever- 
lasting fragrance  breathing  from  good  and  great  men's  graves. 
And  I  have  seen  the  caitiff  whose  stars  and  buikets,  like  blazoned 
coffin-plates,  glittered  on  nothing  bnt  corruption ;  men,  with  sonla 
dead  and  noisome,  in  moving  earcaaes.  With  indignation  did  I 
first  behold  them ;  with  scorn  and  a  fierce  hatred.  I  called 
fortone  filthy  names,  and  arr^gned  directing  fate  of  gioaa 
Tenality.  This  was  the  passion  of  very  ignorance.  Since  I 
have  seen  the  world  in  ita  many  inequalitiea,  have  known  and 
teen  how  much  th«  selfish  lose  in  what  they  deem  intennly  of 
gain,  I  have  looked  npon  them  with  compassion — with  a  deep, 
mute  pity.  Poor  small  things,  infinitely  small  in  their  imagined 
greatness ;  men  who^  like  the  maggot  in  a  nut,  feed  and  grow 
gross  in  darkness,  unwitting  of  the  world  of  light  and  beauty, 
without  that  petty  shell  of  aclf  that  circles  them  1 

I  hare  seen  ti>a,  woman  in  her  sweetest,  noblest  aspect ;  • 
thing  of  highest  thoughts  and  deepest  tenderness,  still  elevated 
' — made  softer  still  by  ministering  tastes,  almost  refined  away 
from  earth — a  jCreature  prieelcas  and  unpurchaseable  as  the 
augela  I  Yet  have  I  seen  her  sold— bartered ;  paid  for  with 
golden  guineas — with  tinkling  title — with  flashing  coronet.  X 
have  heard  something  of  the  slave  markets  of  Cturo— of 
Alexandria;  tales  of  snow-skinned  Georgians  and  Circassians 
— of  fairest  victims  vended  by  avarice  to  lust  The  tales  wer« 
touching — very,  very  touching.  But  hearing  them,  I  hare  smiled 
at  the  wilful  ignorance,  the  amug  self-complacency  of  Britons— 
I  hare  smiled  and  remembered  me  of  the  slave-markets  of 
St  James's  1    "What  I"    cries  the  reader,  and  hia  lip  tnnw 
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dightly  pnrplfi  with  indignatioD,  'St.  James's!"  Yes,  Sir, 
St  Jamea's  !  t  have  seea  blue  eyes,  pink  cheeks,  scarlet  lips, 
•old — «7,  aa  you  would  sell  a  nosegaj — &therB  and  mothers 
banng  a  bishop  who  ahali  bless  ths  bargain.  There  is  this 
differance  between  the  Georgian  and  the  Britieh  merchandise 
— a  small  rircle  of  gold  wire  about  it,  no  mor&  Have  I  not 
seen  creatures  with  seraphic  looks — b«iugs  that  in  real  love- 
li&esB  of  form  and  aspect,  in  living  harmony  of  geature — have 
almost  made  tiie  imag^tion  barren ;  have  I  not  seen  them 
■old  to  some  paralytic  Phitua — some  balf-palued  earl  1  No— 
not  sold ;  ttiey  ware  married.  Their  parents  made  for  them  good 
matchee ;  they  were  married  in  a  church — married  with  all  the 
honours. 

The  bells  ring  out  a  merry  peal — look  at  the  bride,  her  colour 
comes  and  goes,  and  her  lip  shakes  like  a  rose-leaf  in  the  wind  ; 
tears  blind  her  ejea ;  and,  as  she  steps  from  the  carriage,  the 
earth  whirls  about  her  J  Is  that  the  church-door  1  Surely  it  is 
the  entrance  of  a  tomb.  She  fights  with  closed  lips — mutely 
£^ts  against  her  swelling  heart.  She  raises  her  eyes — she  sees 
har  father's  stony  face  glittering  with  a  smile — a  statue  in  the 
son  ;  beholds  her  mother's  simper — her  weight  of  great  content ; 
■he  turns — more  horrible  than  aU — end  catches  then  the  look  of 
llim,  in  some  brief  minutes  to  be  made  her  owner  ;  he  smiles, 
and  her  heart  dies  at  bis  Pan-like  leer  1  Well,  they  are  married  t 
^e  bargain  is  completed — the  receipt,  a  marriage  certificate,  is 
duly  passed.  The  happy  couple  start  for  his  lordship's  halL  An 
<a  ia  roasted — butts  of  ale  are  tapped — all  is  joy  and  rioting 
Among  his  lordship's  happy  people  ;  happy,  too,  the  happiest  of 
tile  happiest,  is  his  lordship's  self !  What  an  excellent  mateh  for 
the  bride  I  how  nkany  praise  tha  wisdom — the  policy  of  her 
parents  1  How  nobly  they  "  have  done  their  duty  "  by  her.  Is 
U  not  proved  by  after  years  1  does  not  her  ladyship  make  aa 
immacolate  wife  I  Is  she  not  chaste  as  Iceland  snows }  Can 
even  midnight  drunkenness  daie  to  pass  a  jest  upon  hert  Is  she 
not  a  pattern  of  all  the  choice  proprieties  1  Tme — very  true. 
Her  father  and  mother  are  proud  of  the  match — proud  of  the 
apotlesa  virtue  of  their  daughter.  And  she  is  virtuous.  She  may, 
with  most  eerene  defiance,  think  of  Westminster  Hall ;  but  what 
has  her  prudent  father  to  answer,  what  her  most  politic  mother 
to  reply  to  that  harlotry  of  soul  they  have  forced  upon  her — to 
tiist  inevitable  daily  falsehood  which  they  have  made  her  act 
—to  that  constant  lie — that  agonising  ulcer  eating  in  her  heart, 
most  eating  when  a  smile  is  flickering  at  her  Ups  1 

Is  she  not  a  white  slave— a  Christian  slave — a,  bondwoman 
bought  in  a  St.  James's  drawing-room,  albeit  wedded  after  at  SU 
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Jamei^  Chordi  1  I  ha,-n  heard  of  women  al&Tea  toiling  in  rioft> 
gnninds,  liesrd  of  the  planter's  whip  winding  lik«  whett«d  steel 
kromid  poor  wonum'a  fona  :  of  these  things  I  have  heaid.  Bat 
I  have  sees  white  slaves  in  carriages — have  known  the  agonies 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  scourge  of  their  own  mind,  by  the  wimn 
preying  in  their  hollowing  templea,  l^  the  reiy  quietude  of  th«r 

These  scenes  I  mingled  in — these  things  Z  saw  whilst  in  tiM 
possesaion  of  Lady  BIaHhroB&  I  have,  however,  trespused  by  a 
long  digreaaion — have  igain  committed  my  nsaal  faalt  of 
wandering  &om  the  direct  line  of  my  story.  Let  me  hasten  to 
return  to  it. 

Some  three  months  after  I  was  stolen — no,  taken  is  the  word 
-"^om  the  Palace,  the  Earl's  in&nt,  the  heir  of  hia  honse,  fell  ill, 
veryilL 

"  I  am  somewhat  nneasy  abont  Edward,"  said  the  Earl  to  his 
wife,  who  was  dreat  for  the  theatre. 

"  I'm  mire  he's  looking  a  great  deal  better — a  great  deai," 
answered  the  Conntees,  pressing  her  little  finger  to  a  beauty 
patch  which  threatened  to  fiJl  from  her  chin.  "But  if  yon  think 
it  necenary,  why  not  send  for  Dr.  Wilson  t" 

"  Madam,"  and  the  Earl  slightly  coloured, — "  after  your  con- 
dnot  to  the  Doctor  this  morning,  I  reaUy  lure  not  the  courage 
to  send  for  him." 

"  C<»tdact !  Was  not  the  uun  insolent  1— did  be  not  aoeaae 
me  of—" 

"  I  fear.  Madam,  his  great  oSence  was— he  told  the  trath," 
answered  the  EarL 

"  Doctor  Wilson  is,  doubtless,  a  man  of  the  world — a  shrewd 
man,  and  passes  off  brutality  of  manner,  that  some  people  may 
mistake  it  for  the  indeptoidence  of  geniua.  For  my  part  I  have 
no  very  high  opinion  of  him.  Did  he  not  say  that  I  should  kill 
the  child  t  Ttie  wretidi !— kill  it — because  I  had  not  nursed  it 
myself  1  Has  the  man  no  feeling  1  Did  not  all  my  Mends  say 
that  I  should  bring  myself  to  th'e  grave  if  I  did  nuisa  it  1  And 
you  yourself  know  my  constitution  1" 

"  Yes,  Madam,"  answered  the  Earl  gravely  ;  "  I  have  oftm 
wondered  at  its  excellence— often,  too,  after  the  laboun  of  the 
eaid-table  at  fbur  in  the  morning." 

"  Now,  do  not  let  ub  quarreL  Ton  shall  not  spoil  my  evening 
— that  I  am  determined.  I  have  made  a  party  with  Lady  Dinah 
to  see  Oarriek's  Romeo  ; — I  have  not  yet  seen  it,  and  really  one 
might  as  well  be  out  of  the  world.  You  might  have  accompanied 
me.  I  know  the  time," — and  the  Countess  acted  a  little  pouting 
■mil^— "that  to  have  seen  Bimitii  and  Juiitt  with  mt — ha !  vel^ 
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w«11,  m&nUge  tnnui  the  poetiy  of  hope  into  tiie  Tery  proM  of 

"Aikd  70a  go  to  see  Oartiek^B  Bmmo  f"  uked  his  lordihip^ 
udly. 

"  I'm  toM  it's  delicious  ;  ao  fbll  of  feeling  1 "  uiswered  tho 
Coantem. 

"  Hie  carriage  ia  at  the  door,  m^  ladf,"  said  the  aervant. 

"Ton  will  at  leaat  hand  me  to  it,"  said  the  Connten,  to  hia 
lordship,  'with  ft  aeraphic  amile. 

The  Earl  T^aed  hia  ejee  to  hia  -vifa.  Still  ahe  smiled,  and 
held  forth  a  biiy  palm.  The  Sari  sighed,  and  taking  hia  wi&'a 
hand  as  he  would  have  taken  a  thistle,  led  her  to  the  earriaga. 
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Tbi  Couktess  w«s  in  raptnrea  with  Gurick.  Her  friend.  Lady 
Dinah,  too,  a  widow  of  fbnr-and-thirty,  whose  chief  favourite  in 
this  life  waa  her  own  broken  heart — was  softened  to  the  eitreme 
of  teudemeaa  bj  the  passion,  the  enei^,  the  enthasiasm  of  the 
little  man.  I  have  said  it— I^idy  DJaah  hod  a  broken  heart. 
Happy  woman  that  it  waa  so  :  for  that  shattered  organ  stood  to 
her  in  the  place  of  a  parrot,  a  spaniel,  a  precious  pet,  to  be 
fondled  and  fed  npon  the  dioioest  morsels.  It  was  this  attention 
to  the  craving  appetite  of  her  broken  heart  that  brought  XjdAj 
IMnah  to  Borneo  and  Julut.  Sympathy  was  a  necessity  of  her 
natnre — bnt  then  it  must  be  sympathy  with  the  wants  and  woes 
of  love.  At  eighteen  she  had  been  married  to  a  nobleman  of  large 
ostate,  sixty  years  old,  and  a  pair  of  crutches.  The  daughter  of 
a  fbx-honting  squire,  she  had  been  legally  sold  to  his  lordship — 
Tended  to  the  wiDter-stricken  peer,  Iik»  any  peach  in  January. 
She  had  been  &  widow  caily  fonr  years ;  her  hosband,  with  a 
iitnbbonmesa  often  peculiar  to  the  ailing,  determining  not  to 
•»neel  the  contrMt  a  single  dsj  before.  "  And  eo,  my  dear,  that 
ia  how  my  heart  was  broken."  This  was  the  constant  theme  of 
Lady  Dinah ;  who  would  continually  show  her  broken  heart  to 
her  iheuds  and  aeqoaiutsncea,  as  other  women  would  show  their 
dtina.  It  was,  indeed,  her  only  solace — her  tmly  comfbrt.  Her 
tkee  bad  in  it  frank  good  temper ;  her  eyes  were  iwinuning  in 
lan^ter ;  her  lipa  ever  cnriing  with  smiles— she  waa  altogether 
a  rip(^  plump  piece  of  frolic  natore  1  yet  to  her  five  hundnd 
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bosom  friends  sba  inmsted  upon  bring  known  ew  "a  blighted 
thing ;  indeed,  a  diaappointed.  woman  with  a  broken  heart." 
And  then  she  woold  hint  at  the  mjateiy  of  an  eariy  pasaion — of 
what  in  her  girlhood  she  had  suffered  ibr  a  first  lore.  Thia 
mTsteiy  vaa  never  cleared  ;  for  I  give  no  oredenco  to  the  vulgar 
gossip  of  her  nurse,  who,  ns  I  heard,  declared  that  her  ladyship 
before  marriage  htkd  "  never  loved  anything  that  signified,  except 
green  gDOBebenies." 

The  play  proceeded,  and  with  every  scene  the  admiration  of 
Lady  Blushrose,  the  emotion  of  Lady  Dinah,  increased.  "  Tia 
very  nice,"  said  I>dy  Blushrooe  at  a  part  of  the  balcony  scene. 

"  Nice,  my  dear  1  it's  delicious,"  cried  Lady  Dinah,  and  for  » 
moment  spreading  her  &a  before  her  face,  she  sighed  deajdy. 
Yery  different  were  the  feelings  of  the  two  ladiee.  The  one  sat 
as  a  patroness  of  the  poet  and  the  actor — now  and  than 
gmcioualy  according  an  approving  smile  ;  tlte  other  was  in  the 
scene ;  was,  indeed, — or  assuredly  tried  to  think  so, — Jvlitl 
herself.  "It's  very  fbolish,"  said  Lady  Dinah,  and  with  an 
attempt  at  vivacity,  she  brushed  her  handkerchief  across  her 
eyes,  I  do  verily  believe,  thinking  Uiere  wsa  at  least  one  tear  in 
each  of  them. 

iQ-wilt  My— Ayi 

Thus  spoke  Jvlttt,  and  immediately  lAdy  IMnah,  in  a  whisper 
to  her  friend,  exclaimed,  "Just  like  me  when  quite  a  giri." 


Sera  Juliet  disappeared  from  the  balcony,  and  I^y  Dinah, 
throwing  herself  back  in  her  seat,  slowly  shook  her  head, 
observing, — "  If  it  doesn't  take  me  qidte  to  my  father's  orchard  1 " 

"My  dear  child,"  said  Lady  Blushrose,  looking  round  the 
house — "  you  distress  me,  you  do,  indeed,  to  find  yon  thus  give 
way  to  your  feelings.    Tou  know  it's  only  a  play." 

"  Very  true — I  know  that — but  memory,  memory,  my  dear ! 
In  thia  life  we — ar'nt  they  the  Clevelands  opposite  1  Lud,  no ! 
I'm  getting  blind  I  think — in  thia  life,  woman  has  but  one  hear^ 
and  when  that  is  broken — " 

"  To  be  sure.  Why,  there's  that  wretch  Huntingtopper,"  cried 
lAdy  Bluahros^  who,  whilst  sympathising  with  her  ^end,  had 
carefully  sorvejred  the  boxes. 

"  He  mus'n't  come  into  the  box — positively,  he  mus'u't  coma 
into  the  box.    I  wouldn't  have  him  see  us  for  the  world^— when 
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ft  he  t"  J^dj  Blnahi-oM  imiMdiAtely  pointed  oat  to  her  lookui- 
hearted  friend  the  sitaation  of  his  lordship^  irho,  on  the  instant 
reoognidng  the  ladies,  kiued  his  hand  to  them,  sod  Isfl  the  box. 
"Hell  never  come  to  na,"  cried  lAdy  Dinah,  aa  thongh  sha 
•xpected  a  reply, 

"No  doabt  he  will— and  why  not  1"  asked  I^y  Blnahroae. 

"Oh,  my  dear — I  quite  loathe  the  man,"  said  lady  Dinah. 

"He'a  very  handsome,"  mid  Lady  Blnihroae,  believing  in  tAat 
Ae  had  said  everything. 

"  Bat  then  hia  lentimenta,  my  dear ;  bo  coBrae — ao  little 
lespectfdl  of  aympothy— eo  utterly  ignorant  or  careles*  of  the 
amotiMiB  of  the  hearL" 

A  knock  at  the  box-door,  and,  immediately,  enter  hia  lordship! 
Be  seemed  a  man  of  about  two-and-thirty.  His  featoree  vrere 
handsome — very  handsome ;  in  point  of  r^olerity,  faoltleM.  A 
irell-formed,  well-painted  lamp,  but  with  no  light  in  it  As  I 
ahortly  discovered,  his  lordship  was  the  veritable  Huntingtopper, 
tlie  lordly  master  of  Hr.  Cnrlwell,  whose  generoeity  towards  the 
little  feathetnlrsaaer  was  so  ionchingly  di^>layed  in  St  Martin's 
watch-honse. 

"  Well,  ladies,  how  do  yon  like  it  I  Quriok  wants  a  little  of 
the  dash  of  a  giant  fbr  my  notions  of  a  lover.  He'a  mean-~ 
plagay  mean,"  said  Huntingtopper,  plunging  at  once  into  the  play. 

"  Does  your  lordahip  meaaore  hearts  by  a  foot-nile )''  aaked 
Jjidy  Bloahroae. 

"  Not  exactly — bnt  thai,  one  wants  a  sort  of  style  in  these 
tUnga :  when  we  talk  of  heroic  poetry,  of  coune,  we  want  people 
of  heroic  look  to  ntter  it — otherwise  it's  nonsense,  quite  nonsense." 
Tina  spoke  the  lordly  critic. 

"  Bat  altogether,  what  does  your  lordship  think  of  RomM  and 
JvlitC  t "  inqnired  I^dy  Dinah,  with  a  downcast  look,  and  in  the 
gentlest  tone  of  voice — yea,  almost  in  the  aooents  of  a  sofferer. 

"Here's  some  good  thii^  in  it ;  can't  deny  that — very  decent 
thin^  in  it ;  bnt  then  there's  a  good  deal  of  stnS,  Now,  all  that 
we've  listened  to  about  the  fairy's  coach— can  any  reasonable 
person  make  it  clear  t  Come,  here's  the  book,"  and  his  lordship 
lead  in  a  load  tone— 

" '  Her  wagfon-apokgi  made  of  long  ipfniien'  leg), 
Tha  ooTcr  of  the  winga  of  gisataoppen ; 
Hei  baeei  of  tbe  tnuUeit  ipidct'i  wsli ; 
Eer  ootUn  of  the  mooiuhiiia'i  watery ' — " 

"Silence  in  that  box!"  roared  a  voice  fiom  the  gallery,  and 
looking  npwarda,  I  recognised  my  old,  honest  friend,  Ziuke 
EnnoUe,  Ur,  ElamingD's  porter.    Luke,  otherwise  a  peaceftble 
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t«Uow,  iraa  too  much  intoreated  in  the  fate  of  the  lovers  to  paj 
ftny  deferenco  to  aaj  body  in  an;  box ;  and,  therefore,  almoBt 
tmoonacioiiBlj  rebuked  the  talken.  Hia  lordohip  cast  a  contemp- 
tuoua  look  toiraidfl  the  audienm,  as  tlicingb  one  of  the  deai«st 
prerogativeia  of  high  box  compaof — namely,  to  talk  loud  at  a 
plaj  to  the  annoyance  of  acton  and  uidilon — had  been  most 
impodentlf  interfered  with.  So  indignant  waa  his  lordship,  yti 
triUial  Bode^dng  of  vulgar  opinion,  that  he  was  abont  to  oontinne 
the  quotation,  when  a  hurried  knock  stnicfc  at  the  box-door. 
It  waa  opened,  when  one  of  the  Bail's  semmts  delirered  a  letter 
to  her  ladyship. 

"It's  imposublel"  said  her  ladyalup,  with  slight  agitation, 
having  read  the  not«.  Then,  turning  to  Lady  Dinah,  she  said, 
— "  If  7  dear,  yon  must  eicnse  me — I  am  summoned  home." 

"  What  has  happened  T  cried  Lady  Dinah. 

"Oh,  nothing;  that  is  nothing,  but  his  lordship's  groundless 
fear — I  will  be  back  in  a  short  time." 

"  Pray  don't  miss  the  tomb  scene,"  urged  lady  Dinah,  "but 
what — what  is  the  matter  1 " 

"  lis  only  to  frighten  me,  I  know — it  cant  be  otherwise ; 
but  his  lordship  writes  that  dear  little  Edward  is  dying.  But  it 
CHat  be — he  was  so  mnch  better  thia  meaning.  I  shall  be  Ma 
to  oome  back,  I'm  sure." 

"  To  be  sure  you  will,"  said  Iddy  Dinah,  with  a  comforting 
manner  ;  and  very  willing  to  be  ho  comforted,  Iiady  Blnshrosa 
suffered  herself  to  be  handed  to  her  carnage  by  Lord  Hunting- 

"  Youll  have  no  cause  to  remain  at  home,  I  trust,"  said  his 
lordship;  "and  till  you  return,  I'll  talk  Shakspeare  to  the 
broken-hearted  widow."  As  his  lordship,  with  a  peculiar  smil^ 
uttered  these  words,  I^y  BluBhroee  raised  her  fi»«-&iger  in 
-  playful  reproof  of  Huntingtopper'a  intention.  Ere,  howerer, 
he  could  reply  to  this,  the  carriage  rolled  away. 

Arriving  at  hia  lordship's  mansion,  the  door  was  already  opai, 
and  servants  already  watching  the  coming  of  their  mistress 
There  was  a  sadden  look  of  real  Heriousnees  in  one  or  two  faces ; 
in  others,  worn  as  a  port  of  the  Earl'a  livM7,  for  the  occasion ; 
B,  look  that  convinced  me  death  waa  in  the  house.  Hra  Pillow 
was  on  the  ataircaa^  having  descended  at  the  sound  of  the 
carriage-wheels.  She  stood  with  cla^Md  hands,  pursing  her 
mouth,  and  striving  to  look  smitten  to  the  heart.  All  she  said 
was — "  Oh,  my  lady  I  so  sweet  a  baby  !"  The  Countess  slightly 
trembled  at  the  aspect  of  the  matron,  then  rapidly  passed  her. 
In  a  minuto  the  mother  was  in  the  room  where  lay  her  dying 
ddld. 
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The  Eftrl  sat  at  the  bedside.  Never  shaJl  I  fbi^st  the-  look 
wHh  iriucli  he  met  his  wife~"the  mother  of  his  iDfant  There 
mtf  no  nproof  in  it — none — but  tie  Tery  eloquence  of  pity,  Hie 
ConnteBS  ma  running  to  the  bed,  when  the  Esrl  ttroa*  and 
folding  her  in  ide  arme,  led  her  audk 

"He's not  ill — not  so  very  ill  1"  criea  the  Coontess  hysterically. 

"Patiotce,  Uargaret,  patienoe,"  aaid  the  Earl,  with  apparent 
MlmnM  "  He  may  be  better — but  he  is,  I  fear  so  at  leasl^  much 
changed." 

"My  dear — dear  child  I"  screamed  her  ladyship.  "Ha  will 
be  sptu^  Tis  ?" 

"  Let  tu  hope  it^  let  ns  pray  for  it,"  said  the  Earl :  "  still  we 
mn£t  be  patient."  He  then  led  hia  wife  to  the  bed-mde  ;  and 
hutantlj  the  grief  and  criea  of  the  Conntess  were  redoubled. 
She  thnw  herself  npon  the  bed,  and  called  Heaven  to  witness 
how  she  loved  her  ddld. 

"A  letter,  my  lord,  from  Doctor  Wilson,"  said  a  servant, 
presenting  a  note  to  the  EarL 

"Wherfr— where  ia  Uke  Doctor  ?"  excMmed  the  ConnteHB. 

"  Be  calm,  my  love  ;  I  sent  for  him — he  sends  this  letter," 
answered  the  Earl. 

"  A  letter !  Why  does  he  not  oome  1 — a  tetter  !"  cried  the 
Coimtess. 

"  He  will  not  oome,"  aaid  the  EarL  "  Idsten."  His  lordsliip 
tLen  read  the  note  of  the  phyndan  : — 

" '  llj  Li»d, — It  is  with  anaffectod  pain  that  I  cannot  feel  it 
due  to  my  professional  character  to  attend  your  amnmons. 
After  what  fell  from  her  ladyship  this  morning,  I  should  forfeit 
all  sense  of  self-respect  were  I  again  to  do  so.  Her  ladyship 
expressed  a  total  want  of  confidence  in  my  skill ! ' — " 

"  I  never  meant  it — he  Icnew  I  never  meant  it ! "  cried  ths 
ComiteBS  in  a  rage  of  grief 

"'Permit  me,  however,  to  recommend  to  yonr  lordsliip,  ths 
gentleman  who  is  the  bearer  of  this.  I  have  frequently  met 
liim  in  the  course  of  my  professional  experience,  and  have  great 
pleasure  in  herewith  testifying-to  his  high  ability.  I  know  no 
Burn  to  whose  skill  I  wonld  so  readily  entrust  the  health  of  my 
own  children. 

"'  I  remain  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

~  B  Wilson.'  " 


"  Conduct  the  gentleman  here,"  said  the  EarL 
"  Is  he  a  physician  t"  asked  the  Ck)iiiiteBs. 
"The  Doctor  does  not  tell  me,  but  I  have  all  faith  in  Wilson 
let  the  gentleman  be  who  he  may."    As  the  Earl  spoke  this 
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tha  aerrant  tuhared  in  nn  old  aeqntuitaiiea  of  the  reader's,  no 
other  than  Apothecary  lintlej.  The  Counteag  glanced  at  his 
plain  ouUide— for  in  the  Aa,jii  whereof  I  write,  the  phyaiciui 
had  a  more  mailed  exterior  than  in  these  one-coated  times — 
and  loadly  whispered  to  her  hushand,  "I'm  sure  he's  not  a 
phjrioisu." 

Lintley,  orerhcftriDg  this,  observed — "No,  madam,  I  am  not. 
Doctor  Wilson  has,  however,  infoimed  me  of  the  esse ;  it  is 
one  I  have  treats  a  thonaand  times  among  the  poor." 

At  the  word  "  poor,"  the  Countess  looked  toward  her  husband, 
as  though,  of  course,  he  would  instantly  resent  the  insult.  The 
Earl,  however,  immediately  addreaung  himself  to  lintley,  said 
— "  I  am  happy,  sir,  that  my  child  will  have  the  benefit  of  so 
mnch  aiperience," 

Untley  then  approached  the  little  patient :  in  an  instant  I 
saw  in  the  eye  of  the  apothecary  the  fate  of  the  baba. 

"  He  is  not  so  very  ill,  air  I"  asked  the  Countess. 

"  He  is  very  ill,  madam,"  answered  Li  ntley. 

"  But  not  dangerona — nothing  daugerona — yon  will  answer  for 
his  recovery — of  coonw,  with  your  eiperience,  yon  can  anawerl" 
cried  the  Coonteaa. 

Lintley  did  not  apeak,  but  glanced  at  the  EarL  The  &tber 
aaw  titere  was  no  hope,  and  endeavoured  to  aootho  the  mother, 
whoae  extravagant  grief  burst  forth  in  the  wildest  expressions. 
She  hung  about  the  child,  and  vowed  she  would  never  survive  it 
— no,  she  would  be  fanried  with  it.  She  who  had  loved  it  bo-~ 
she  who  )iad  ao  treasured  her  dear,  blessed  darling  I  At  these 
words,  the  Earl  hid  his  brow  in  his  hands,  and  groaned  bitterly. 

"  Is  there  nothing.  Doctor — nothing  that  will  save  him  I"  cried 
the  Coontess. 

Ijntley  still  evaded  an  answer  ;  still  the  mother  asked.  At 
length  the  apothecary  replied — "  Nothing  madam — now." 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  you  would  say — Doctor  Wilaon  has  said 
HO,  bat  it  wss  impoesible.  How  could  I  nurse  it — how  could  I, 
blessed,  dear  babe  that  it  is, — bat  how  could  I  nurae  it  I " 

"Patience, patience, Margaret,"  aaid  the  Earl,  taking  hia  wife's 
hand.  And  ao  for  hours  they  sat.  As  the  clock  struck  six  the 
eltild  died. 

And  then  again  and  sgun  the  Countess  mother  vowed  she 
would  ba  buried  with  her  dariing  infant. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
1  AX  rrntoHABB)  vt  madamk  ansjisv. — ax  iixubtbatio!!  ov 


Tsi  Coiint«m  being  pkeed  in  monrning— such  is  the  gentle, 
tender  phrase  that  indicates  tKe  call  of  death  at  high  hooaes — I 
woe  oat  aude.  Indeed,  again  tad  again  before  the  ConnteM 
quitted  London  for  Canaan  Hall — the  bmiiy  conntrj  seat— I 
beard  her  tow  that  she  wonid  leaxe  the  world  for  ever.  Ezitrtence 
had  lost  tta  onl;'  value  to  her  ;  what  was  life  without  her  darling 
child t  Most  Tociferous  was  her  grief;  whilst  the  Earl,  with 
caJm,  deep  scbtow,  would  gaze  at  her,  aa  I  thought,  with  doubting 
looks.  Howerer,  the  day  after  the  death  of  her  child,  her 
ladjEhip  departed  to  feed  her  misery  in  solitude.  She  would 
henceforth  employ  herself  among  her  husband's  tenantry  ;  she 
Tonid  Tint  the  sick,  the  widowed,  and  the  fatherless ;  again  and 
again  did  ahe  aasnre  her  husband  that  she  would  be  quite  a 
bleanng  to  the  poor  1  Hearing  this,  and  finding  mjsclf  caflt 
carelessly  by,  Z  concluded  that  I,  too,  was  doomed  to  a  long 
retirement  from  the  biutling  world.  In  little  leas  than  a  week, 
I  found  it  otherwise. 

One  afternoon  I  fbund  myself  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Hllow,  wlio 
declared  ine  to  be,  with  other  matters — gowns,  and  gloves,  and 
cloaks,  and  Bhoe»~her  lawful  property,  by  gift  from  the  Countess. 
Hub  declaistion  was  made  by  the  housekeeper  to  a  short,  tliin, 
flanntdly-dresaed  little  woman,  who  evidently  gazed  at  myself 
and  my  companions  with  the  depreciating  looks  of  a  purchaser. 

"niere,  Uadame  Spanneu,"  cried  Mrs.  Pillow,  holding  me 
dMotily  between  her  thumb  and  finger,  "  I  call  that  a  beanty. 
It's  a  tut  of  wirgin  mow,  and  never  been  in  my  lady's  head  bnt 

"Lft,  my  dear,"  said  Madame,  in  a  most  affeettonate  tone, 
"feathers  fbtch  nothing.  Indeed,  I'm  the  greateet  sinner  aliTe 
if  all  business  isn't  quite  gone  to  the  dogs." 

"Talking about dt^B, Madame  Spanneu,  hoVs  your  husband  1" 
Thni  spoke  Mrs.  FUlow ;  and  though  the  reader  may  feel  that 
the  inquiry,  dictated  by  a  thought  of  the  canine  race,  was  scarcely 
complimentary  to  Mtmsieur  Spanneu,  it  was  neverthelees  the 
molt  of  association  of  ideas  in  the  brain  of  the  housekeeper ;  for, 
as  I  afterwards  diaeorered,  Monsieur  Spanneu,  Fariuan  bom,  waa 
AH  enthuuaat  in  poodUo.    They  were  to  him  as  his  own  flesh  and 
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blood.  He  waa  their  "guide,  plulosopher,  and  friend  j"  thongfa 
truth  compels  me  to  admit  that  he  never  hesitated  to  aell  his 
pupils  when  he  could  obtain  a  purchaser.  His  fiune,  indeed, 
vas  widelj  spread  throughout  the  &shionable  woild,  and  many 
were  the  declining  maidens  who  owed  the  prime  consolation  of 
thor  lives  to  the  delicate  tending  of  Mouaieur  Spannen.  Indeed, 
US  I  once  heard  him  declare,  all  his  dogs  were  "dogi  of 
sentiment." 

"  How  is  Monsieur  1 "  agtun  inquired  Mm  ^Uow, 

"Bless  your  heart,  my  dear,"  answered  the  partner  of  his  soul, 
*  nothing  ever  ails  the  brute.  Ha  !  in;  dear,  it  serves  me  right 
— I  would  try  to  learn  French,  and  I'm  rightly  served  for  it. 
That  satin,  my  dear,  is  stained  in  three  places,"  and  Madame 
Spanneu  pointed  to  the  spots  on  a  rose-coloured  gown. 

"  Well,  I  always  thought  it  odd  as  how  yoa  could  many  a 
IVenchman,"  said  the  housekeeper,  unkiugthespotsof  agarmoit 
in  the  blemiebes  of  a  husband.  "  I  don't  thiuk  it's  doing  the 
right  thing  by  one's  own  country." 

"  My  dear,  I  had  my  scruples ;  hut  then  he  said  he  was  m 
Count.  What  shall  I  give  yon  for  the  lot  I" — and  again 
Madame  jumped  from  thoughts  conjngal  to  mattere  of  business. 

"  Why,  you  shall  give  me — but  we'll  talk  of  that  down-stairs  ; 
Pve  a  little  something,  and  such  a  glass  of  Madeira  I"  Saying 
this,  the  housekeeper  hurried  Mnftuma  Spannen  from  the 
apartment. 

An  hour  at  least  had  elapsed,  and  I,  with  the  other  perqai- 
sites,  was  carried  to  the  housekeeper's  room  ;  where  I  could  not 
but  recognise  the  potency  of  the  Madeira.  Mis.  Pillow's  &ce 
was  luminous ;  Madame  Spanneu's  eyes  twinkled  ;  and  a  gentle- 
man, whom  I  at  once  discovered  to  be  Mr.  Cnrlwell,wa8  chewing 
a  bit  of  a  song,  in  which  there  were  "Chloe'a  eyes,"  and  "Ghloe's 
lipa,"  and  "  Chloe's  balmy  kisaes." 

"Well,  my  love,"  cried  Madame  Spannen,  for  wine  had  ea- 
hirged  her  heart,  and  deepened  her  ordinary  terms  of  affeetimi, 
— "  well,  my  love,  if  I've  any  weakness  in  the  world,  it's  mumc." 

"  That's  me,  aU  over,"  siud  Mrs.  i^Uow,  with  a  shglit  titter, 
and  as  I  thou^t,  an  oblique  half-look  at  Mr.  CurlwelL  Whether 
It  was  so  or  not,  that  gentleman  took  a  deep  respiration,  and 
again  burst  forth  in  praise  of  "Chloe." 

"And  when  does  Lady  Mushrose  come  back,  my  love  I" 
inquired  Madame  Spanneu,  between  one  of  Curiwell's  pauses. 

"Bless  your  heart,  nobody  knows.  She's  a  going  to  harj 
herself  from  the  whole  world,  Foor  dear  thing  I"  Thus  qrm- 
pathised  Mrs.  I^ow. 

Mr.  Curlw^  leaning  ba<^  in  his  chair  and  putting  his  tlramlM 
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in  lia  iraiatcocit,  roared  over  hia  neokcloth — "  She'll  be  at  Sauelagli 
in  k  fortnigbt" 

"X^l  how  can  jon  talk  eo  ?  And  vith  that  dear  child  upon 
her  mmd !  To  be  sure,  she  knew  as  how  it  wouldn't  live,  if  she 
didnt  nnne  it.  Well,  it's  in  Heaven,"  eriad  Mrs.  Pillow  with 
an  air  of  Batiafikctum,  in  no  waj  laasened  bj  another  glasB  of 
Madeiia.  "  I  don't  tmow  how  it  te :  between  ounebroH,  people 
haven't  the  hearts  the;'  uwd  to  have  when  I  was  a  girL" 

Madame  Spannen  was  abont  to  press  her  lips  to  the  glass  : 
stmck  hj  thia  melancholy  veritj,  she  paused  an  instant :  then, 
■baking  her  head  with  deep  significance  at  the  bonsekeeper,  she 
cried, "  They  haven't,"  and  tossed  off  the  Madeira. 

""The  worid'e  a  getting  still  wickeder,"  was  the  o^nnion  of 
Mr.  Curlwell— "  nobody  now  can  trust  nobody.  I  neT«r  thought 
much  of  the  Countess.  Some  people  says  she's  handsome :  but 
she's  not  ray  beauty."  Here,  the  ralet  looked  dead  in  the  bee 
of  ISn.  Fillow,  who,  with  the  comers  of  her  mouth  slightly 
curling — said  "Ton're  so  partic'lar." 

"Poor  thing  I  Still,  yon  know,  my  dear,"  cried  Madame, 
"now  the  baby's  gone,  the  Countess  most  have  something  to 
like." 

"Try  a  poodle,"  sud  Corlwell;  "for  my  part,  I  hate  a  lionse 
with  habbies." 

"  Well,  what  a  man  you  are  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pillow,  smiling, 
"  But  after  all,  people  with  the  money  of  the  Constcn  can't  feel 
grief  like  us  as  are  poor." 

"They  haven't  tiie  hearts,"  cried  the  valet  in  a  lond  voice. 


""Vntb  a  good  deal  of  money,  folks  can  bear  a  deal  of  trouble^ 
and  be  none  the  worse  for  it,"  said  the  housekeeper. 

"Trimble  does  'em  good — teaches 'em  who's  master,"  voci- 
ierated  the  valet,  and  agtun  he  drank  the  Earl's  Madeira. 

"  Still,  my  love,"  said  Madame  Spannen,  "  I  pity  the  Earl ; 
everybody  says,  my  dear,  he's  bo  much  feeling." 

"  Kot  a  atom,"  exclaimed  Cnriwell ;  his  charity  towards  his 
mperiors  fast  vanishing  with  his  sobriety.  Indeed,  I  have  no 
doubt  tliat  the  valet's  firm  beUef  was  tliat  all  human  goodness 
had  for  ever  quitted  the  drawlng'rooms  of  the  great  and  set  np 
its  "everlasting  rest"  in  the  butler's  pantry.  Thus,  he  con- 
tinoed,  "  The  Earl  feel !   Pooh  I    Crocodiles,  ma'am — orocodUes." 

"  But  really,  Mr.  Cnriwell,''  said  Mrs.  RUow,  "  what  motives, 
as  we  may  say,  should  his  lordship  have—" 

"  How  do  we  know  t  Motives  ]  Who  knows  anything 
abont  'em  1  I  don't  trost  to  anything  or  anybody  ;  if  the  Earl 
was  to  giv«  me  fire  hundred  a  year  to-morrow,  diould  I  thank 
V  2 
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him  for  it  in  my  he^rt  J  No  r  «nd  wty  not  t  "Why,  bec&tua 
I  should  be  ccrtaiii  he'd  some  motive  in  it.  Nobody  does  nothing 
-without  thinking  of  something."  Such  was  at  once  the  simple 
and  enlarged  philoBOph;  of  Lord  Huntingtopper'a  valet. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Curlwell,  I  do  think  you're  right,  I'm  sonyto 
say  it :  but  something  happened  only  yesterday  at  our  house, 
that  makes  me  suspect  everybody ;  yes" — said  Madams  Spaunen, 
with  emphaaia — "  everybody." 

"  Can't  do  better,  ma'am,"  cried  CnrlweU,  again  quaffing  tli« 
Madeira.     "  What  was  it  1 " 

"  Why,  you  know,  my  dear  Mrs.  Pillow,  wa  lost  our  darling 
cat  three  weeks  ago." 

"Dear  me  !"  cried  the  sympathimng  housekeeper. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  about  the  middle  of  last  week  a  woman — & 
very  tidy,  civil  sort  of  body,  comes  to  our  house,  and  says  to  me, 
says  she— Marm,  do  yon  want  a  cat )  Why,  my  dear,  says  I, 
quite  forgetting  who  I  was  talking  to— I  do.  Well,  then,  says 
the  woman,  here's  a  sweet  littie  cretnr ;  and  with  that,  she  does 
no  more  than  take  a  black  kitten  out  ot  her  basket,  as  she  had 
under  her  cloak.  There,  said  she — there's  a  little  rose  in  June 
for  yoQ ;  black  as  a  coal,  ma'am ;  search  it  all  over,  fbr  I  wish  Z 
may  die  if  there's  a  wMte  haif  in  it  Well,  my  dear,  I'm  not 
superstitions ;  no,  I  should  hope  not ;  still  there  m  luck  in  a 
black  cat.  So  I  says  to  the  woman,  you're  very  kind  ;  I'll  take 
the  cat  with  pleasure :  it's  very  good  of  you  to  have  brought  tha 
cat.  Dont  name  it,  marm,  saya  the  woman ;  who  would  tak« 
no  thanks  at  all  for  the  matter.  Well,  I  took  in  the  cat,  and  the 
woroan  goes  away.  Toa'd  see  nothing  in  thati  would  yon,  my 
dear)" 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  sud  Mrs.  I^ow. 

"  Cat  was  mad,  no  doubt,"  cried  the  charitable  CurlwelL 

"  Not  at  all ;  as  sensible  and  as  well-behaved  a  cat  as  ever 
entered  a  decent  faonse,"  averred  Madame  Spanneu.  "Bat  what 
do  yon  think,  my  dear  1  Yesterday  cornea  the  very  woman  to 
me  again.  Marm,  says  ahe,  I  hope  you  like  the  cat  1  Very  much, 
my  dear,  says  I.  You'll  £nd  it  a  beautiful  moueer,  marm,  for  I 
know  its  family.  I've  no  doubt  of  it  at  all,  says  L  Well  then, 
aaya  the  woman,  since  you  like  the  cat  so  mach,  we  can  now 
oome  to  bumnew).  What  business  ?  says  L  Why,  marm,  says 
the  woman,  as  I  brought  yon  the  cat,  you  couldn't  do  less  than 
let  me  serve  it )  Serve  it — serve  it  with  what  1  says  L  Why, 
with  cat's-meat,  says  the  woman.  Oooldn't  think  of  auch  a 
thing,  says  I,  as  I  always  feed  my  cat  from  my  own  table.  Then 
you  should  have  heard  her  impudence  j  Why,  says  she,  calling 
me  everything  but  a  lady,  I  could  have  got  the  Idtten  a  place  in 
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*  respectable  iamily,  yes,  a  place  in  a  Eqoare — and  jon  never 
Muld  |»  anch  a  fool — yes,  my  love,  tboae  were  her  very  wotAb— 
you  never  could  be  such  a  fool — could  never  know  bo  little  of 
life,  as  to  suppose  I'd  give  yon  a  kitten,  if  it  vaan't  that  I  waa  to 
serve  her  with  cat's-meat." 

■■  like  all  the  world,"  says  Hr.  CnrlweU :  and  here  ended 
Uadame  Sponnen's  cluster  on  hnnum  motives. 


CHAPTEE  XT. 


Whin  I  next  saw  the  Ught,  I  found  myself  among  the  cast-ofi 
finely  iriiidi  formed  the  stock  in  trade  of  Kadame  Spannen, 
Here  I  was,  in  tolerably  good  company  to  be  sore  ;  but  with 
fallen  companions  ;  with  degraded  silks :  cashiered  taffeties ; 
expeU«d  satins ;  velvets,  thrust  for  ever  &om  the  society  of  the 
great.  Nor  waa  I  alone — a  solitary  plume.  There  were  feathers, 
thick  as  snow-flakes,  upon  Madame  Spannen's  BhelveB.  Thus, 
though  at  first  I  felt  a  sinking  of  the  spirit — though,  as  I 
remembered  my  former  glory,  when  I  nodded  above  the  baby 
{vinee,  I  felt  a  sort  of  sickness  from  the  close,  musty  atmosphere 
about  me,  I  soon  became  reconciled  to  my  condition.  Indeed, 
tbere  was  great  jolUty  among  us.  For  two  or  three  uighta — for 
it  was  only  at  night  tiiat  the  talk  and  fun  began — I  and  my 
eompanions  maintained  the  dignity  of  sulks.  We  were,  however, 
speedily  laughed  into  good  temper;  and  then  we  ourselves 
laughed  with  the  loudest.  Bvery  day  Madame  Spaoneu  added 
to  her  stock :  thus,  every  night  gave  us  fresh  matter  of  enjoyment. 
We  w«re  wont  to  receive  the  newcomers  as  hardened  jail-birds 
welcome  culprits  on  their  first  captivity ;  grinning  them  out  of 
thdr  sorrow  ;  jesting  them  into  obduracy.  Indeed,  so  hardened, 
so  reckless  was  I  beoome,  that  had  I  been  selected  for  the  head 
of  even  Gsrrick,  I  do  not  think — such  is  the  infection  of  lawless 
company — I  should  have  been  sensible  of  the  abasement. 

lam  not  about  to  reveal  the  secrets  blabbed  by  mycompauions; 
bat  this  advice,  my  love  for  mankind — badly  as  I  have  been 
treated  by  the  race— compels  me  to  give.  Never,  gentle  reader, 
so  long  aa  yon  have  a  stitch  about  your  anatomy,  believe  yourself 
alone.    If  thoughtless  people  could  only  know  what  th«r  left«ll 
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elothea  oaj  &bout  them,  aure  J  Am,  they  would  naolve  upon  ons 
of  two  tliiiif^ :  either  to  reform  Uieir  lives,  or  to  go  nalced.  Let 
no  nuui  htabonr  &  bl&ck  spat  in  his  breas^  and  bellere  that 
hii  Taifitcoat  b  wholly  ignorant  of  the  at»in.  Let  no  man 
drop  an  ill-gotten  gainea  into  his  pocket,  and  think  th« 
poke  onoonBdoOB  of  the  wnmg.  Hia  rer^  glove  ahall  babblo 
of  tne  bribe  that  has  bomt  his  hand.  Hia  cravat  shall  ti^ten 
about  hifl  throat,  if  that  throat  be  aeared  with  daily  lies. 
Ignorance  of  man  j  to  beUeve  Oat  what  is  borne  upon  the  body 
has  no  intelligence  with  the  moral  good  or  evil  dwelling  in 
the  soul ;  to  tiiink  that  the  purple  of  a  Dives  knows  not  the 
innermost  arrogance  of  its  bearer ;  that  the  rag  that  flutters  upon 
Lasarua  breathes  not  the  sweetuesB  of  a  May-day  blossom.  I 
know  that  people  who  believe  themselves  courageona  thinken, 
may  call  this  a  auperstition.  I  will  not  argue  it ;  but  I  will  say, 
there  may  ba  worse.  However,  it  is  perhaps  well  for  poorer  men 
that  the  rich  put  no  faith  in  such  bigotry  ;  for  if  folks  were  once 
■wared  that  their  cast-off  garments  could  reveal  all  the  deeds  and 
^Monlations  of  the  wearers,  great,  indeed,  would  be  the  man  who 
eofold  afibrd  to  give  away  an  old  coat  I  No :  we  might  have  even 
[nime  ministeiB  and  kings'  conadence-keepeis  burning  their 
dothea  in  jtbeir  bolted  bed-chambers,  cautiously  and  secretly  as  a 
gallamt  bums  hia  Paphian  letters  tlie  night  before  pistols. 

The  storiea  I  be*rd  whilst  on  the  shelf  of  Madame  Spannen 
made  the  white  down  npon  me  stand  upright  as  tbe  domt  of  a 
thiitl&  How  the  gowns  were  wont  to  discoDise  !  How  the  short 
donka  would  giggle  with  merriment !  How  the  very  gloves 
would  lisp  their  little  adventores !  Nay,  there  was  a  high  scwrlet- 
keeled  shoe — an  odd  one, — can  I  forget  the  stoty  with  which  it 
would  make  every  gown  and  petticoat  heav«  and  flap  again  with 
langhter,  as  it  told — and  we  had  the  story  with  eveiy  newcomer^— 
the  onriona  incident  by  which,  in  a  senffle,  it  lost  its  fdlow!  This 
shoe  was  a  very  old  shoe  :  it  had  been  in  the  posseadon  ot 
Hadame  Spannen's  predeceseor,  flui^  aside  amongst  other  odds 
Mid  ends,  and  having  for  many  years  outlived  the  fashion,  and 
bung  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  bad  no  hopes  of  returning  to  the 
world  again.  Hence,  the  great  delight  of  this  scarlet-heeled  ahoo 
was  to  prattle  all  the  scandal  it  could  remember,  and,  I  believe 
invent,  of  the  sphere  from  which  it  was  irrevocably  banished. 
Nay,  often  the  shoe  would  receive  a  smart  reprimand  from  a 
pe&ch-oolonred  satin,  which  would  declare  itself  ready  to  torn  red 
at  the  absurd  prattle  of  "  the  old  wretch,"  that  would  extend  its 
sides  with  laughter,  mocking  the  censure.  Then,  I  remember, 
there  was  a  grave,  long-tnuned  pompadour  that  would  CODtiutlaUy 
beg  to  know  what  the  scarlet-heeled  shoe  took  them  fbr ;  adding 
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that  ita  fittait  place,  after  what  it  had  kqu,  or  professed  to  sm^ 
to  this  naoghty  world,  would  he  a  convent,  and  to  go  tha  rest  of  ita 
lift  dowo-at-heel  in  penance  for  past  imqnitisB.  At  these  rebukea 
tlia  bIm)*  would  iMigh  immoderatelj,  ita  high,  glowing  hed. 
K^^ng,  in  a  ipaem  of  merrimetit,  against  the  i&elf  it  Ulj 
upon.  The  worst  of  it  was,  the  shoe  would  never  1st  any 
other  eompanioa  tell  ita  history:  the  shoe  iosistiDg  that  the 
nwntor  had,  in  the  conrae  of  the  story,  detemiinedly  omitted 
varioua  matteia  which  the  said  shoe,  wilJi  more  loquacity  than 
diaiity,  wouM  insist  upon  supplying.  There  was,  I  parCicnluly 
ranember,  a  darling  little  unoke-colonred  satin-cloak,  taimmed 
witii  doath-blaok  lace — a  beantifdl,  quie^  modest  thing,  that 
Diana  henelf  might  have  won  of  nights,  when  she  slipped  out  to 
cha*  with  Qidymion ; — well,  the  envions  shoe  would  never  let  the 
amoke-odonred  cloak  tell  its  story,  f^ve  sacccBsive  nighia  it 
tried  hatd  to  do  so,  but  still  the  shoe  would  so  pervert  the  mottvee 
of  tiie  cloak — would  so  nunutely  finish  particulars,  where  the 
cloak  merely  intended  a  general  sketch — wonld  so  indst  npoa 
I>ateh  painting,  when  the  cloak,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  merely 
wished  an  outline  of  the  funteet  chalk— that  at  length,  the 
patience  of  the  cloak  was  worn  out,  and  the  tender  Uttle  thing  in 
a  nni]de  of  passion  that  astonished  a  very  staid  lutestring — a  late 
Lady  HayoreM  by-the-bye — began  to  use  its  tongue  so  rapidly, 
and  to  odl  euch  namea,  that  there  was  a  general  rising  and 
■'"^"g  of  gowns  to  smother  the  invective.  I  particularly 
nsnember,  too,  that  a  pompadonr,  with  all  the  majesty  of  the 
coort  at  Louis  Quatoize,  be^ed  the  smoke-colonred  cloak,  if  only 
ft*  tlw  sake  of  other  Isdiee,  to  remember  that  "there  were 
feathcsa  present"  And  then  there  was  a  sudden  hush — and  then 
a  motmar — and  then  whispering  sounds,  in  which,  however,  I 
dearly  distinguished  the  words — "don't  know  where  it  may  go 
to' — ^wiet«hes  of  men" — "amongst  all  sorts  of  people  ;"  and 
then,  fi>r  the  first  time,  a  sense  of  my  equivocal  position  came 
upon  me,  I  then  felt  myself  as  belonging  to  no  party.  To-day, 
I  might  ha  in  the  head  of  a  chaste  and  gentle  coontaaa,  to-morrow, 
in  the  hat  of  some  masque-honting,  unprin<npled  gallant.  I  could 
not  but  acknowledge  the  prademce  of  the  pompadour.  I  felt 
tnysdf  a  kind  of  being  of  a  harem  ;  endured,  but  never  to  be 
t^en  cordially  into  confidence.  I  own  the  thought  saddened  me; 
but  I  was  speedily  drawn  from  myself  by  the  loud,  aaucy  voice  of 
the  scarlet-heeled  shoe,  who  cried — "Feathers  he  fiddled!  I 
dtm't  care  what  they  hear  1  So  swear  away,  little  smoke-colour ; 
say  your  wont,  my  darling ;  and  then  let  me  try  if  I  cant 
beat  you!" 
The  doak,  folding  itself  in  dignity,  deigned  no  answer ;  and  for 
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h  time,  there  was  e,  pause,  only  iutermpted  Taj  the  low,  malicioiu 
chuckle,  and  witch-like  soigger  of  the  acarlet-heeled  shoe.  I  hopt^ 
however,  that  without  being  treeaonoua  to  m;  tmat,  I  bava 
8ufficientl}r  warned  my  beloved  female  readeri.  Again  and  agMD 
let  m«  tell  them,  there  ia  peril  in  aiUc — there  is  danger  in  aatii^^ 
jea,  jeopardj  in  a  bit  of  riband.  When  thej  are  assured  that 
caat-off  gowns  con  babble — that  doaka  con  give  tongue — that 
gloves  may  turn  a  secret  inude  out, — nay,  that  I  have  known 
even  the  tag  of  a  stay-lace  stab  a  reputation, — when  thsy  know  all 
this,  let  them  be  the  "  silver  lining"  of  the  ulkeu  clouds  that  float 
between  them  and  the  world,  and  in  the  iunocency  of  their 
thoughts,  defy  the  gooeip  even  of  those  who  have  moat  closely 
known  them. 

Ere,  however,  I  quit  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  camiot  T^ue 
to  myself  the  desire  of  giving,  in  the  words  I  heaid  it — ay,  more 
than  twenty  timee^ 

<S^t  Alrort  J^gtioi  of  R  Atadtt^nEa  H^t. 

The  shoe  speaJcs. 

"Once  upon  a  time — for  I  ahall  give  no  other  register — there 
was  bom  in  the  English  eourt  a  beautiful  female  child,  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  king's  minister ;  but  whether  the  first  or  the 
tenth,  what  does  it  matter  I  I  have  heard  it  said,  however,  that 
it  was  the  minister  (whoever  he  was)  who  first  put  a  tax  upon 
shoe-leather ;  for  the  which,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Idstory,  the 
punishment  of  corns  was  first  sent  down  upon  high  people. 

"  This  child  was  christened ;  and  great  wan  the  revelry  at  the 
baptism.  All  the  furies  then  in  England — for  upon  some  huff  or 
otjier  the  greater  unmber  of  the  good  folk  had  quitted  Britun, 
flying,  like  a  flight  of  swallows,  from  a  cliff  of  Dover,  like  the 
swallows  no  one  knew  wtutheiv-aU  the  fturies  who  were  too  old 
to  travel,  and  bo  were  left  behind,  came  to  the  christening ;  and 
according  to  their  custom,  aa  shown  in  man;  histories,  brought 
an  especial  gift  of  goodness  for  the  little  suckling.  One  brought 
the  voice  of  a  nightingale — one  the  grace  of  a  &wn.  Oue  the 
simplidty  of  a  lamb — one  the  gaiety  of  a  kid.  And  then  she  had 
all  sorts  of  fairy  clothing ;  wit^  a  good  ^ft  and  a  blessing  worked 
in  every  article.  In  truth,  she  was  clothed  from  top  to  toe  from 
the  woikshope  of  the  good  people.  She  wanted  nothing — nothing 
but  shoes.  They  had  been  forgotten ;  and  great — great  was  the 
Gorrow  of  the  fairies  ;  for  uolees  the  baby  were  instantiy  shod,  and 
that  by  iairy  hands,  it  was  doomed  tiiat  the  child  should  go 
barefoot  all  its  life.  TTnaeemly  and  most  uncomfortable  would 
this  have  been  to  the  beauteous  dai^hter  of  the  'i''""^-*''  of  tbe 
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king.  Everjbodf  wm  in  grief^  and  everybody  oakiug  averybod; 
vhat  was  to  be  doDe :  when  &n  old  woman,  where  she  came  from 
notiodj  coold  tell,  appearod  in  the  court,  canning  myself  &ud  my 
little  UBter,  both  of  ns  then  of  baby  size.  '  Here,'  said  the  strangB 
old  woman — 'here,  an  it  please  yoa,  are  the  shoes  !*  Bat  all  the 
fiuriea  cried  out  witeh — hag— devil, — and  swore  by  all  their 
&irj  rings,  by  moonlight,  and  by  whateyer  else  the  good  people 
hold  solemn,  that  the  babe  would  be  lost,  if  suffered  to  wear  the 
old  woman's  shoes.  What,  however,  was  to  be  resolved  1  ESther 
the  diildmuBt  have  the  shoes  then  provided,  or  go  barefoot  Now 
bare  feet  for  the  daughter  of  a  minister  of  a  king  was  not  to  be 
thouf^t  of— the  child  might  as  weU  have  been  bom  a  l^psy- 
bc^ar.  Whereupon  the  king's  minister  rose,  and  with  a 
pamonate  votoe  cried — 'Pat  on  the  shoes,  put  on  the  shoes  1 ' — 
and  immediately  all  the  fwiy-fblk  vanished  with  a  howl ;  leaving 
the  little  old  woman  to  fit  her  gift  upon  the  child. 

"  Wonderfhl  shoes  were  we  ;  for  we  were  no  sooner  on  the  feet 
of  the  minister's  daughter  than  we  became  fixed  aa  her  flesh, 
growing  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day,  as  her  feet  grew.  And  so 
we  gnw,  and  so  we  agreed,  for  about  seventeen  years.  It  was 
impassible  that  there  contd  be  a  more  loving  pair  of  shoes.  We 
were  always  whispering  in  each  other's  ear ;  kissing  one  another ; 
and  behaving  with  the  greatest  closeness  of  afiection.  This  lasted 
{(yr  seventeen  years :  and  tbeo,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  a  sudden 
avernon  arose  between  us — and,  in  the  end,  we  never  felt  so 
happy  as  when  we  were  apart, 

''At  length,  it  matters  not  how,  1  lost  my  companion,  and  tha 
miniiter's  daughter,  in  grie:^  in  misery,  died.  She  had  received 
every  good  gift,  but  all  was  as  nothing ;  what  was  each  virtue 
nnder  the  sun,  when  a  beldame  fairy  had  bestowed  upon  her 
wrangling  slip^g  shoes !" 

This  was  the  stoiy  of  the  Scarlet-heeled  Shoe.  I  heard  it  over 
and  over  agun ;  but  never  without  sounds  of  anger,  contempt,  or 
Mom  from  the  gowns,  cloaks,  and  stomachers  about  me. 
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DusiMa  ID7  Bojonm  with  Madame  Spaimeu,  I  had  frcqumt 
cqjportnnitiea  of  consideriiig  tha  T&riona  charactera  of  her 
mtiaaiaa,  who — I  coniesi  I  wai  at  first  astoniahed  at  tha 
diaodTar<r — were  mauj  of  them  moat  genteel  and  ttaj-gpatg 
people ;  aiul,  indeed,  in  their  own  esteem,  a  parcel  of  the  very 
hwrt  ■ocie(T.  SUU,  whatever  waa  their  bigoted  opinion  of  their 
own  worldly  eonaequence,  their  viaita  to  Madmioe  Spannan  gave 
pleannt  proof  of  their  humility  of  ajHrit,  inaamach  aa  tliey  all 
came  to  habit  themaelTsa  in  the  left^«ff  ganueuta  of  their  bettem 
Ajai  this  humility  was  the  more  christianlike,  inaanuoh  aa  I 
verily  believe  that  many  of  tjie  pnrchaaers  would  have  gone  to 
the  stake  in  cast  brocade,  rather  than  hare  confeeaed  to  the 
meeknesi  which  induced  them  to  buy  it.  They  were,  it  ia  tmc^ 
lowly  of  heart,  but  would  not  tor  the  world  have  had  the  virtna 
made  public. 

How  often  have  I  seen  thegownof  apeereai  carried  off  by  the 
wife  of  a  tallow-chandler  I  How  often  baa  the  cloak  of  an  earl'a 
dan^ter  been  doomed  to  the  ahoolders  of  the  spinoter  of  two 
Tocons  !  Nay,  the  Conntess'a  gowns — the  ruBtliog  perquiaitea  of 
iSxa.  FiUow — I  saw  no  leea  than  three  of  them  aold  to  buyen^ 
whose  braasy  looks  and  bold  voices  made  me  tremble  for  tha 
fotnre  destiny  of  the  garmenta.  And  can  I  ever  foiget  the  cold 
chill  that  struck  through  me  when  I  once  felt  myself  taken  up 
by  such  a  cuatomer,  who  blew  through  me  and  shook  me,  and — 
my  heart  of  pith  sank  at  the  words — inquired,  "  How  much  t " 
Uadame  Spanneu,  with  a  just  eatiniate  of  my  virtaee,  asked  a 
good  round  aom,  and  thanking  my  stars  for  my  escape,  I  felt 
mysdf  dropped  from  the  hand.  "Feathers,  Jemima,  darling, 
isn't  the  thing ;  no,  my  roae-bud,  they  isn't  indeed."  Thus  spoke 
an  old  gentlewoman— dear  Mrs.  Gaptooth,  as  Madame  Spanneu 
called  her — to  the  girl,  who  desired  to  make  me  her  own  ;  but 
the  reproof  of  the  matron,  though  uttered  in  the  calmest,  most 
maternal  voice,  appeared  by  the  very  force  of  ita  sweetnesa — or 
certainly  by  some  force — to  convince  Jemima,  She  sighed, 
pouted  a  second,  then  seemed  resigned.  "  Oala  of  your  tallneae, 
Jemima,  don't  cony  off  feathers  well ;  they  makes  you  gawky  ; 
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sod  in  this  xricksd  -world,  looks  is  ererTthing."  I  waa  quite 
ehanned  with  the  t^pearuice — the  manner  of  Mrs,  Qsptooth, 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  ao  venerable  a  voman ;  and  even 
wUle  she  ipoke  of  the  uecenatj  Bhom  of  lifs,  she  diBCOtined  in 
BO  paarionleas  a  tone — eeemed  to  have  so  just  a  Talne  (^  all  Ui« 
fleahlj  TanitM*  of  the  earth,  that  abe  appeared  to  me  a  kind  of 
ia,f  Bint ;  s  crcAture,  doomed  bj  the  imperfection  of  htmian 
natnra  to  eat,  diink,  and  sleep,  bat  at  the  same  time  never 
forgetdi^  the  passing  value  of  mere  mortal  beauty,  when  most 
beaotifbl.  "  Ha  t  TWWil^jina  ^annen,"  the  dear  old  soul  woold 
07,  "  baaatf,  aa  I  often  uya  b>  my  gala,  is  a  flowei^-a  tulip, 
Hadame  Spiumeii ;  a  painted  tulip ;  now,  a  flonriehing  in  a  bed, 
and  now  on  a  tlnnghill "  «  Tme,  nj  dear ;  very  tme~beaatf  " 
M^lnnin  ^umra.  would  replj — "  doeent  last  as  it  ou^t,  not 
even  with  the  best  of  us."  "  Ha  1  my  dear  Madune  Spannen, 
the  beauty  Pre  aeeu  eome  on  and  go  off-^beanty  I  it's  like  a 
guinea,  MuH^imn  gpsnnen  ;  when  it 's  once  changed  at  all,  it  'a 
goDe  in  a  twinkling.  That  aatio,  by  candle-l[ght,  Jemima,  will 
be  worth  any  money."  And  thus  Mre-  Gaptootb — who  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Madams  Spannea's — would  diacoorse  before 
her  daughters,  as  I  concluded  they  wer^  trtmt  the  maternal 
tendrnneaa  whidi  she  wonld  shed  upon  her  mingled  talk  of  the  ' 
outward  lavelineas  of  humanity,  and  the  gloriea,  sold  at  second- 
hand, by  Madame  Sponneo.  For  Mrs.  Gaptootb  herself,  I  muat 
npeat  I  had  the  my  deepest  respecL  Charming,  easy,  loveable 
old  woman ;  her  eye  had  such  a  soft,  half-sltunbering  look ;  her 
TNce  came  like  the  gentle  breathing  of  a  flute  ;  she  always 
walked  as  if  die  trod  a  chnrch-floor,  and  seemed  fed  on  nothing 
coarser  than  marmalade  and  honey.  As  for  ber  numerous  fiimily 
of  danghten,  I  most  coofess  I  have  often  wished  they  bad  been 
» little  more  like  their  mother,  for  they,  it  must  be  said,  were 
too  often  lend,  aelf-willed,  and  bolicsome.  But  be  it  under- 
■tood  once  and  for  all,  that  I  write  from  the  impressions  of 
ehaiBcteiB  and  scenes  as  they  at  the  time  fell  npon  me. 

Mrs.  Gaptooth  on  one  of  her  visits  ciuno  alone.  Madame 
Spanned,  who  was  alwaya  with  us,  rec^red  the  dear  old  creature 
in  her  show-rooia.  One  of  Madune'a  young  women — for  there 
wen  two  oe  three  assatant  teamatreases  in  the  hoase — was 
premnt ;  and  the  convenation  was  carried  on  between  Madame 
and  her  visitor  in  so  low  a  voice  that  I  could  only  catch  here  and 
there  a  few  words.  I  was  ecmvinced,  however,  that  Mrs,  Gap- 
tootb spoke  of  Lord  Huntingtopper  with  the  air  and  manner  of 
sot  acquaintance.  "  There's  no  accounting  for  taste,  Madame 
SpMUMU,"  said  Mrs.  Gaptooth  in  a  somewhat  piteous  voice,  "  but 
where  she's  got  to,  I'm  a  sinner  if  I  know."    "  And  you've  come 
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to  tell  Lis  lordship  aa  mach,  m j  dear  ? "  "  CertaJnlf  not, 
M&dAme  Spanneu.  Lord  HuntiugtoppGr'a  caming  here  to-day  to 
Bee  your  husband — Mr.  CurlweU  told  me  as  much — so  I'm  c<Hiie 
just  to  throw  myself  pronuBcaoualy  into  hia  iraj,  that  I  may 
knoT  a  little  more  about  the  busineta.     One  cant  be  too  safe." 

Thus  much  I  could  piece  out  from  the  low-voiced  colloquy  o! 
the  hulicB.  Madame  Spamien,  was,  hoirBTer,  fidgetty  under  the 
restraint  of  a  third  person,  and  so  told  the  yonng  woman  to  go 
down  stairs,  and  see  that  those  naaty  dogs  did  no  mischieC  The 
girl  being  gone  upon  her  delicate  miasitHi,  Uadame  Spannea 
talked  freely.  "  Well,  I  did  hear  that  Lord  Huntingtopper  vaa 
going  to  many  Lady  Dinah  Willonghby." 

"'Whatof  that,  my  dear  1  Why  shouldn't  he  I  But  after  all," 
Biud  Mra.  Gaptooth  in  her  mild,  matronlike  way,  "  who  knows  if 
the  fellow's  serous)" 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  responded  Madame  Spanneu ;  "ha  must  be 
in  earnest,  for  he's  bought  her  ladyship  a  poodle  ;  Julien'a 
teaching  it  all  sorU  of  things.  Ha !  Mrs.  Gaptootii,  men  are 
nice  creatures  they  are,"  cried  Madame  Spanneu  with  bitterness. 
Charming,  however,  moat  charming  -was  the  charity  of  Mra.  Gap- 
tooth,  for  she  gently  clasped  her  hands,  twisted  her  thumbs,  and 
a  amila  gilding  her  broad  quiet  face,  she  cried — "  Poor  fellows  I 
siUy  things  '.  "  and  then  she  chnckled,  gently  chuckled. 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  way,  my  love,"  mid  Madame  Spannea, 
"it  makes  my  flesh  crawl  to  hear  you  pity  *em ;  it  isn't  standing 
up  for  your  ses.    Ha  I  yon  dont  know  what  I've  to  suffer." 

"  Anything  new  ! "  asked  Mrs.  Gaptooth,  with  that  peculiar 
seremty  which  characterises  the  interest  of  some  people  in  the 
misfortunes  of  their  ueighbouTB. 

"New  ! "  exclaimed  the  wife,  and  she  closed  her  eyes,  gave  a 
spasmodic  shake  of  the  head,  and  seemed  to  swallow  «  rising 
emotion.  Then  there  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then 
Madame  Spanneu,  with  an  alacri^  that  appeared  to  do  her 
heart  good,  cried, — ^"But^  my  dear,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  the 

I  had  not  yet  seen  Monsieur  Julien  Spanneu,  fbr  lus  wife 
rigidly  enfonwd  his  Bednsion  to  hie  own  room,  and,  «s  she  would 
say,  to  his  fittest  company,  his  filthy  dogs — his  pupil  poodles.  I 
had,  however,  heard  more  than  enough  of  him  ;  and  had  formed 
in  my  own  mind  his  outward  man  from  the  notes  which  pro- 
ceeded irom  his  fiddle  aa  well  as  fr^)m  himself :  for  really,  they 
were  so  eternally  blended,  that  man  and  fiddle  seemed  but  one 
instrument.  I  have  heard  men  declare  that  they  have  only  to 
hear  a  voice  to  immediately  fit  it  with  aa  anatomy  ;  albeit  the 
fieshy  instrument  from  which  the  voice  is  heard  shall,  in  its 
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MklitT',  be  in  every  poiut  &  contradiction  to  the  hodj  vhlch  haa 
buen,  bj  thobncr  of  the  listener,  bestowed  upon  it,  I  snppoae 
this  h&bit  of  men,  not  only  when  he&ring  personfl  bat  also  when 
hearing  of  them, — this  cnetom  of  endowing  them  with  flesh  and 
Mood  of  some  sort,  arises  front  the  difficulty  that  poor  human 
nature  bu  to  consider  mind  in  the  abstract — to  think  of  the 
human  soul,  without  head  and  sbonlders,  legs  and  amiB.  Be 
this  as  it  may ;  I  had — from  a  too  frequent  oreiieariug  of 
Honrienr  %iannea — made  him  a  present  of  a  long,  thin,  lizard- 
like body,  a  fiice  sharp  as  a  bladebone,  twinkling  eyes,  grinning 
jawB,  and  a  back  bending  like  a  willow  in  a  breeze.  His  voice 
came  with  a  cnttJxig  scream,  iar  aboTa  hia  catgut  Hour  by 
hour  I  beard  him  raving,  stamping,  singing,  fiddling,  at  his  conind 
pupils,  withal  so  paaaionately,  ao  earnestly,  with  such  apparent 
conscioiiBnen  of  the  importance  of  hia  fiinction,  of  the  great 
social  valoa  of  his  teaching  a  dog  to  go  on  three  l^s  at  the  word 
of  command — to  limp  as  if  wounded — to  tumble  head  over  heels 
— ^o  feign  the  laat  mortal  agony — and,  above  all,  to  toas  a  six- 
pence from  its  nose,  at  any  given  number, — that  whatever  might 
have  been  my  opinion  of  the  value  of  Monsieur's  labours,  I  could 
Dot  but  respect  the  amount  of  sincerity,  of  real  heart,  he  put  into 
dkem.  Tbea,  how  he  would  vociferate  !  How  Jio  would  scream 
-—"  Chien  que  tu  a" — as  if  in  bis  indignation  he  told  the  dunce 
of  a  dog  a  startling  truth,  and  then  as  the  gender  might  b^ 
crying, "  CAironc  qvt  tti  tM,"  as  the  worst  opprobrium  he  could 
wreak  upon  a  female  learner.  With  theee  things  fresh  in  my 
mind — lor  Honsieur  Julien  kept  them  day  t^  day  smarting  like 
*  new  sore— I  listened  with  all  my  ears  to  the  coming  narrative 
of  Uadama  Spanneu,  perceiving  that — like  a  good  wife  as  she 
-was — ahe  never  felt  so  truly  happy  as  when  she  conld  convince 
a  dear  female  friend,  who  promised  to  keep  the  imparted 
aecret  locked  for  ever  in  her  breast,  what   a  villain   she  was 

'When  Madame  Sponnen,  as  I  have  observed,  promised  Mrs. 
Gaptooth  such  happiness,  the  matron,  decorously  preparing 
Lamelf  for  the  pleasure,  merely  said,  "  Do." 

"  Wall,  my  dear,"  btgins  the  injured  wife,  "  yon  recollect  that 
creature,  Louisa  1 " 

"Avery  fine  gal,"  answered  Mrs.  Gaptooth  with  some  vivaeiiy. 
"  Beantifiil  flaxen  hair,  and  eyes  as  blue  as  blue  chanqr.  Where 
M  aha,  my  dear  t  " 

tliis  question  Madame  Spannen  did  not  answer,  but  wuving  it 
with  a  real  or  aflected  shiver,  kept  to  the  story  of  her  wrongs. 
"And  you  know,  my  dear,  that  I'm  a  little  particular  in  my 
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Is.  the  name  of  the  mnmnij  of  King  Gbeope — certaitklj  one  of 
the  best  preserrea  of  the  earth — what  can  there  be  in  common 
■mib  domestic  wroDgs  and  damestic  {ucklea }  This  quBEtion 
stirred  me,  but  Dot  Urs.  Oftptooth.  She  evidentlj  felt  there  was 
nothing  inhannoniouii  in  the  matter ;  for  had  she  been  a  statne 
made  to  Bpe»k,  abe  could  not  with  more  tranquillity  have 
Bsawered, — ''  My  dear,  I  do." 

"  I'm  not  a  proad  woman,  Mn.  Q^tooth  ;  no  ;  my  worst 
enemy,  my  dear,  if  I  have  such  a  thing,  can't  lay  that ;  but  111 
torn  my  back  upon  no  woman  for  picklee.  No  ;  if  I  can  stand 
upon  anything  iu  the  world  it  is  my  onions." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear,"  waa  tbe  corroboration  of  Mrs,  Qaptooth, 
"But  the  gal)" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  waa  caUedtoIjeathertieRdfora  week,  to  sea 
my  aunt  in  the  jaundice.  She  got  over  that,  but  she  can't  live 
long,  my  dear,  sjid  whenever  she  goes,  there's  something  for  ua. 
Well,  there  was  I,  out  a  week  from  home,  I  may  say,  npcKi 
business ;  leaving  that  Louisa  to  keep  the  house.  Whm  I  cams 
h&ck,  there  wasn't  a  walnut — a  hit  of  cabbage— oot  a  sLngle 
onion,  mj  dear,  if  you'd  have  (Ued  for  it-" 

"  And  all  with  Louisa  1 "  asked  Urs.  Gaptooth. 

"  My  love,"  cried  Madame  Spanned,  most  afibcU.<mate  in  ht>r 
wretchedness.  "  My  love,  I  ijterwards  found  out  she'd  been 
altogether — yes,  altogether—mistress  of  the  honae ;  and  so 
the  wretch  had  not  only  destroyed  my  peace  but  deronnd  taj 
pickles  I" 


CHAPTEE  XTn. 

XOireiElIK    BPAKHKD    AUD    BIS    SCHOI^RS.— I    AU    ILL-USKD 
BT  A   POODLE. 

Drak  Mrs,  Qaptooth  felt  for  the  double  calamity  of  Madame 
Spanneu  all  the  sympathy  of  a  sister.  The  heart  of  the  matron, 
upon  her  own  grave  assurance,  bled  for  her  friokd ;  albeit,  no 
woman  ever  sat  above  a  bleeding  heart  with  sweeter  composure. 
"  It's  a  bad  world,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gaptooth,  "  but  we're  in 
it— we're  in  it,  and  must  make  the  best  of  it"  With  this 
ezpreesion  of  philosophy,  the  old  gentlewoman  quitted  the  loom, 
followed  by  Madame  Spanneu. 

I  had  that  day  been  tomed  over  and  over  by  several  hands, 
and  hod  been  carelessly  thrown  upon  a  chair,  the  prioa  Madame 
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Spumen  plafsed  upon  m^  beauty  bung  consldsrod  too  e<tr»- 
TSg&ut  by  those  who  came  to  porduae.  I  confeaa  it,  my  Bitufttioa 
becams  irksome  to  me  :  I  kmged  once  more  to  be  in  Uie  world  ; 
I  had  bad  aufficient  of  retarement,  and  jettmed  for  society. 
Whilat  these  thoughts  posseaaed  me,  one  of  Monaienr  Spannea's 
poodles  frisked  into  the  room.  The  Uttle  beast  was  a  most 
miBchierooH  and  volatile  animal,  despite  the  diuly  lessons  of  a 
mastertocoirectthe'vicesofthecamueconstitaldon.  HewasneTer 
■o  happy  as  whea  gnawing  the  edge  of  a  carpet — jnmping  up 
knd  tearing  at  the  maids'  apronft-^biting  the  cat-  ia  the  nape  of 
the  neck — and,  in  £u;t,  coimnitting  every  license  within  the 
irioked  powers  of  puppyhood ;  a  more  irreclaimable  little  dog 
was  never  bom  to  the  luxuries  of  life.  As  the  poodle  entered 
the  room  I  felt  a  strange  shudder.  He  came  in  with  a  U^blt, 
cautions  aix,  treading  <ni  the  very  tips  of  his  toe-nails,  and  liiling 
Up  His  jet-blaek  nose,  as  though  he  annffed  delicious  mischief 
Bomewhere ;  then,  in  very  Belf-abandoimiBnt,  he  chased  his  t^ 
filming  rmmd  like  an  opera-danoer.  Then,  tired  of  the  sport, 
he  approached  a  table  with  sudden  seriousness,  and  staring  full 
&t  a  blue  riband  or  cap-string,  twitched  the  mnslin  on  the  floor, 
■nd  in  an  instant  buried  hie  head,  fighting  it  the  while  with  hii 
fixe-paws,  in  the  cap  itself  Never  did  a  dog  seem  more  delighted 
—Clever  was  puppy  bo  completely  cangbt  by  a  enp.  At  length, 
by  the  very  force  of  bis  admiration,  the  poodle  tore  the  cap  into 
•trips,  and  sat«d  with  that  peculiar  pleasure,  looked  Timnd  about 
him  for  another  riotdm.  It  was  but  an  instant,  and  I  was  in 
the  poodle's  moutb.  That  I,  who  bad  helped  to  decorate  the 
friuce  of  Wales,  should  be  made  the  plaything  of  a  dog  I  I 
bit  that  my  last  moment  was  come — that  my  ignominious  end 
was  near.  How  the  poodle  snapped  at  me  and  tossed  me  I  Then 
drai^Hng  me  on  the  floor,  he  barked  and  barked  at  me  ;  and  then, 
■Aei  a  momentary  pause,  be  caught  me  up  in  his  mouth  snd 
ran  with  me  out  of  the  room.  In  another  minuteg  the  baedlew 
puppy,  unseen  1^  his  master,  carried  me  into  Monmenr  Bpanneu's 
academy ;  for  there  was  the  Franchman,  kit  in  band,  playing  the 
Menuet  da  la  Cour  to  a  couple  of  poodles,  stamping,  vociferating, 
swearing,  whilst  he  playvd. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  Frenchman  had  sudden 
iteration  on  the  fears  of  the  animal  that  had  carried  me  off;  for 
the  dog  croucbed  under  a  chair  with  me  between  his  paws,  now 
pulling  me  through  his  teeth,  and  now  contemplating  in  curious 
sileoee  the  motions  of  his  canine  schoolfeUows.  I  have  littie 
donbt,  too,  tiiat  a  somewhat  pondenms  whip,  which  the  Freni^- 
nuut  remoraelenly  ap|died  to  the  backs  of  bis  students,  had  its 
due  effect  upon  the  ttan^reasing  poodle ;  for  as  the  whip 
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eraclied,  &nd  the  calprita  jelped  &nd  howled,  the  poodle  tremUed 
throughout  ereij  heir,  and  yelped  in  Bympathy, 

It  was,  howeTer,  delightful  to  witnesa  the  affectionate  nuumer 
ffitb  which  Monsieur  Spannen  inflicted  puniahment  on  his 
atndenfa.  "  Hs  !  ha  I  nun  migium,"  he  would  cry,  and  th« 
thong  would  wind  round  the  darling'g  body  with  force  enough 
to  crack  it.  "  Vieiu,  non  ami,"  the  master  would  exclaim,  at 
the  same  time  kicldng  the  pnpH  to  the  other  end  of  the  school- 
room. The  teacher  divided  his  time  between  sofl^  ende&ring 
phrases  and  hard  thwacks.  His  lips  dropt  oil,  but  his  hand  still 
bore  a  whip. 

The  poodle  having  left  me  beneath  a  chair,  although  I  was 
somewhat  flustered  by  the  rough  treatment  I  had  received,  I 
nevertheless  soon  recovered  anffiijent  composure  to  look  about 
me.  I  then  noted,  what  I  have  since  a  thousand  times  remarked, 
the  difference— even  to  extremes — between  a  man  in  his  reality 
and  a  man  as  we  may,  in  our  imagination,  have  painted  him. 
Here  was  Honsieur  Spamieu,  a  short,  obe«e  Frenchman ;  yet 
surely  never  did  man  carry  so  much  &t  bo  lightly.  He  was 
about  four  feet  tax  in  height,  with  a  face  ample  as  the  moon  at 
the  full,  a  broad  forehead  and  bald  head,  its  nudi^  half  discovered 
by  a  nightcap  half-slipped  from  its  resting-place.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  ludicrous  than  the  aspect  and  manner  of  th« 
teacher,  had  they  not  been  redeemed  by  an  energy,  a  certain 
enthndasm  of  purpose,  that  imparted  to  him  something  like 
dignity.  It  was  imposaible  to  laagh  outright  at  Monsieur 
Spanneu ;  the  earnestness  of  the  teacher  would  repreea  the 
giggle  of  the  scoffer.  It  is  true  he  taught  nothing  but  dogs  ;  bat 
then  he  convinced  you  that  there  were  no  creatone  on  this  earth 
BO  worthy  of  teaching.  "  A  dog,"  Mon^eur  Spanneu  would  say, 
"  is  de  only  true  friend  of  de  man,"  and  this  oi^nion  the  master 
would  d^piify  by  laying  the  whip  about  the  only  friend  of  our 

Whether  Monsieur  Spanneu's  pupils  were  more  than  ordinarily 
dull,  or  the  master  himself  more  than  usually  irasdble,  I  cannot 
determine ;  but  never  during  my  stay  in  the  house  had  I  heard 
such  crackings  of  the  whip,  such  yelpings  and  bowlings  from 
the  dogs,  as  whilst  I  lay  unseen  beneath  the  chair,  a  witneM  of 
the  discipline  of  my  host.  Honueur  had  arranged  his  pupils 
for  a  cotillon,  when,  after  the  sweetest  evidence  of  temper  on 
his  part, — ailer  the  master  had  twenty  times  called  to  the  dogs, 
"met  petit*,"  "  met  ami*"  "ma  migmyitt!^  "meienfaiu" — after 
he  had  lavished  upon  them  all  sorts  of  endearing  ayUables^-— 
he  lost  his  benevolence,  and  seizing  hia  whip,  went  in  among  the 
pui^  and  laid  about  him  like  a  thresher. 
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It  was  at  this  momeot,  when  tbe  very  tiles  of  the  housetop 
were  ringing  with  th«  howling  of  the  dogs,  and  their  msat«r  was 
Taging  like  a  tempest,  his  &ce  scarlet,  and  hia  forehead  streaming 
with  pBAaion,  that  Madame  Spanneu  rushed  into  the  room, 
Mremoniousl;  followed  by  Mrs.  Gaptooth. 

"  Monsieur  Spanneu,  I'll  put  up  with  this  nuiaance  no  longer," 
cried  Madame  ;  and  if  ever  woman  looked  in  earnest  it  was  the 
wife  of  tiie  teacher. 

Monsieur  Spanneu  was  instantly  composed.  He  stooped  to 
[Hck  up  the  nightcap  which  in  his  energy  had  dropped  from 
his  head,  and  folding  it  delicately,  tenderly,  between  his  hands, 
he  suffered  a  smile  to  break  aU  over  his  &ce,  and  bending 
with  graceM  devotion,  he  aaid — "  Ma  Idle  Elite."  There  waa 
notluug  in  the  words.  Any  other  husband  might  have  called 
hia  wife  hia  beautiful  Ehza,  but  in  the  manner  of  Monsieur 
Spanneu  there  waa  the  devotion  of  a  life.  Never  waa  there  auch 
fmlty  paid  to  the  wedding-ring,  I  aaw  it  at  onco ;  the  poodles, 
whatever  were  their  sofferinga,  wero  fully  revenged  by  the  wif« 
of  their  ^rant  and  teacher.  The  meektst,  poorest  di^  there, 
was  a  lion  in  heart  and  independence  before  Monsieur  Spanneu, 
compared  to  Monmenr  Spanneu  before  his  wife.  Hence,  the 
huaband  met  the  ferocity  of  his  helpmate  with  nothing  mor* 
than  a  deprecating  bend  of  the  back,  and  "  Ma  hdU  Elite." 

"  None  of  your  nonsense,"  cried  Madame  Spanneu, — that  lofty- 
minded  woman  rejecting  what  the  weiikneaa  of  her  aex  might 
have  deemed  a  complimenL  "I  won't  have  myhouae  turned 
into  a  kennel  any  longer.  The  dogs  shall  pack ;  and  all  the 
better  if  their  master  packs  with  them." 

"Monange!"  criedMonueurSpannen,  hia  meekness,  if  posnble, 
inereanng  with  the  violence  of  hia  wife. 

"Tea,  you're  a  [ttetty  fellow  to  call  anybody  your  angel,  you 
»re ;  Fm  none  of  your  angels,  I  can  tell  you," — excl^med 
Madame  Spanneu,  with  a  vigorous  tossing  of  the  head. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  »wd  Mrs.  Gaptooth,  apparently  from  the 
hoot  sfHrit  in  the  world,  "  now,  don't  go  on  so — though,  to  be  sure, 
■o  many  dogs  must  put  any  house  in  a  most  terrible  pickle." 

"  Pickle !"  cried  Madame  Spanneu,  with  intense  ahrillnesa  of 
o^an:  "pickle  t" 

"Ma  chire"  aaid  the  husband  with  a  lost  look,  as  though 
Uiat  one  won]  pickle  had  conjured  about  him  a  throng  of  terrors 
which  he  felt  it  was  in  vain  to  alruggle  with.  Had  Madame 
Spanneu  not  been  the  poor  man's  wife,  she  must  have  pitied  him  ; 
asit  was,  pity  was  the  laat  feeling  to  be  wasted  on  the  destroyer. 

"  Pickle  !"  for  the  third  time  screamed  Madame  Spanneu,  and 
I  could  p«rceive  as  she  moved  from  the  door,  that  her  husband 
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Bhiit«d  bimself,  preparinf;  to  make  a  retreat     "  I  wonder  that 

the  floor  doem't  open  and  swallow  joti  at  the  word,"  she  cried. 

"  Jfa  ielU  Elim  I"  said  the  Freuchman,  but  he  spoke  in  Tain. 

"  I  wonder  that  yon  can  have  the  impudence  to  exist — jon, 
that  I  have  given  house  and  home  to— you  that  I  harbonr,  with 
yoar  filthy  cura — yon  that — " 

The  Fi^chman  was  about  to  fly,  when  casting  his  eye  abont, 
he  obserred  me  lying  tumbled  and  bitten  beneath-  the  chair. 
The  poor  man  tamed  ghastly  pale  irtken  he  saw  me.  He  was 
at  once  aeBored  of  the  ill  behaviour  of  one  of  his  dogs,  and  of 
the  increased  abuse  that  must  fall  upon  him,  should  lus  wife 
disoorer  the  aeddent.  He  most  suffer  anything,  rather  than 
permit  the  chance  of  such  disclosure :  hence,  with  false  courage, 
he  approached  the  chair  beneath  which  I  lay,  and  seating  himself 
so  arranged  his  legs  as  to  keep  me  out  of  sight. 

And  then  Madame  Spanneu  bf^an  again  to  abnse  her 
husband,  whilst  he — poor  man ! — began  to  tune  his  fiddle. 
Agun  did  the  wife  call  out, "  False,  vile  wreteh  ! — miserable 
Frenchman  I"  whilst  the  Gaul,  affecting  philosophy,  drew  his 
bow,  and  sang — "  Jfotu  n'avont  gu'tm  tempt  4  vivrt." 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

X  HuaBAxn's  wbonos,— a  LisTK«a.— am  attack.— nmnfFK 
or  ooLouBS. 

AxD  still  did  Madame  Spannen  exercise  her  voice  to  hat 
husband's  fiddle,  albeit  little  mollified  by  the  conjugal  cat-gut. 
Orpheus — it  is  a  trite  tale — tamed  lionesses  by  the  magic  of  the 
gamut.  Monsieur  Jnlien  Spanneu  was  not  an  Orpheus ;  neither 
was  his  beautiful  £liza  a  lioness ;  hence  the  discord  and  the  music 
continued  for  some  roinntes,  and  threatened  to  endure,  when  the 
maid  ji^ed  into  the  room,  and  announced  the  name  of  Mr.  Curl- 
welL  At  the  sound,  Mrs.  Gaptooth  obserred  in  a  confidential  voice 
to  Madame  Spanneu, — "  From  mj  lord,  I'm  bound  for  him," 
and  hastened  away  to  seek  the  valeL  "  Come  for  Lady  Dinah'a 
dog,  ril  be  Hwom,"  cried  Madame  Spanneu,  with  a  fiery  glance 
at  her  husband,  "  and  you're  never  in  a  state  to  see  anybody. 
How  the  man  sits  !  Why  don't  you  run  and  clean  yourself  you 
outlandish  savage  1" 

"Ma  W&  Eliter  cried  the  Frenchman,  sitting  cross-legged 
before  me,  with  a  shuddering  dread  of  my  discovery. 
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"  Why  dont  you  get  np  I"  shrieked  the  wife, 

Uondeur  Spttnnen  affected  a  raddeu  spaam — worked  his 
nether  j&w,  moped  and  mowed  like  a  monkey,  and  then  ventozed 
to  ask  his  wife  if  she  had  DO  sentimeDt  t 

"  Sentiment !"    echoed  the  beautiful  Eliza,  ss  though  insulted. 

"  Jfim  atige, — I  am  sick — malade — borribUnurtt  m^adt.  ASet 
dereker  du  oognac — oh !  if  yon  have  religion,  get  brandy :"  and 
the  tVenchman  groand  his  teeth,  and,  rocking  from  ude  to  mde, 
with  both  his  anns  hugged  his  abdomen. 

"  Brandy  ["  exclaimed  the  wife,  with  mixed  contempt  and 
derisiDn  at  the  eitraTogance  of  the  sick  man,  and  was  about 
to  le«T«  the  room.  His  was  precisely  what  the  husband  wanted : 
he  therefore  sought  to  hurry  her  with  sweeteet  phrase.  "  Sa  I 
Cat  hien,  nut  vie — mow  tTlMT — bw»  ime"  Than  seeing  his  wife 
Buddenly  fixed,  he  roared — "  Qot  brandy,  or  I  will  die — I  tell 
jon,  bMe  Elm,  I  will  die." 

"Do  yon  pomisel"  inquired  the  wife,  with  evident  interest 
in  the  qaeitjon ;  and  than,  with  a  laugh,  she  swept  away  from 
tha  mwibund  nun.  For  an  instant  the  sufferer  sat  listening  to 
the  footsteps  of  his  spouse  descending  the  stairs,  and  then  ha 
jumped  up^  and  plucking  me,  rumpled  and  disordered,  from 
bffiwath  the  chair— cried  "Hal  n  eetle diablate  voiu  avail  vut!" 
Saying  tliis,  he  rapidly  buttoned  me  under  his  waistcoat^  and 
a|{ain  fell  in  the  chaii^— ag^n  mck,  expiring  for  the  life-beetowing 
bnmdy.  He  listened,  but  there  wss  no  wife  hurrying  back  with 
the  reator&tiTe  snodyne.  Yet,  certainly,  she  would  come — yee, 
■he  would  never  let  him  expire.  That  was  her  rushing  step. 
No ;  it  was  the  cat  at  romps.  Had  he  not  promised  to  die  if 
bnsdy  came  noti  Still  silence  1  It  was  plain  the  wr«tched 
wwma  wished  to  try  if  he  Ironld  keep  his  word.  Smitten  with 
a  sense  of  this  tru^,  the  mournful  spouse  rose  from  his  chtdr, 
and  drawing  forth  his  handkerchief  was  ahont  to  nse  it  in  searcli 
of  a  tear  of  wounded  sensibility,  a  tear  that  might  be  in  his  eye. 
He  hentated,  and  the  majesty  of  an  offended  husband  coming  to 
lus  aid,  he  exclaimed — I  cannot  for  a  certainty  say  what,  but  sure 
I  am,  it  was  not  "  Ant/t."  Whatever  it  was,  the  word  by  its, 
energy  seemed  to  carry  the  man  from  the  room,  and  he  ran 
mattering  down  stain,  carrying  me  aa  his  besom  companion  on 
the  way. 

I  verily  believe  that  Monsieur  Spanneu,  having  descended  his 
own  staircase,  was  about  to  enter  his  own  parlour ;  he,  however, 
twonglit  himself  dead  up  at  tha  door.  I  heard  voices  within  ;  so, 
it  was  plain,  did  Monsieur  Spanneu ;  for  after  paurang  a  minute, 
bis  heurt  eommenciug  a  harried  beat,  he  bent  his  ear  dote  at  ths 
ke7^>ol&    I  luust  o>»feafl  that,  for  a  moment,  I  wished  I  could 
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have  been  turned  into  a  living  hedgehog,  that  I  might  hav* 
inflicted  on  the  boeom  of  the  offender  a  thooBand  priclcing 
reproob  of  the  meanuesB  of  the  act  I  could  have  curled  and 
twisted  like  a  eoiake  with  very  iadigontion,  as  the  Frenclimaa, 
grasping  the  handle  of  the  door,  seemed  bb  he  woald  screw  the 
entire  of  his  ear  into  the  compsaa  of  the  keyhole.  How,  at  fint, 
he  Bhook  and  quivered  at  the  voices  within — and  then,  with  aa 
attempt  at  cahnneaa,  he  set  his  teeth  and  slightly  grunted  sa  he 
listened !  Kevertheless,  with  all  his  industry  and  quickness  of 
ear,  Monueur  Spanneu  was  only  enabled  to  catch  half-senteucea ; 
these  he  pieced  together,  making  thereof  a  terrible  scourge  by  tbo 
very  ingenuity  of  hia  ignorance.  I,  having  the  acute  oiganieation 
of  a  bird,  could  red^nise  sounds  of  softest  volume,  and  wa^ 
tiierefore,  exoessively  amused  at  the  jealousy  which  Moauear 
gathered  from  the  mere  fragments  he  was  enabled  to  put  together. 

BequestLng  that  the  printer  will  set  in  different  letters — will, 
if  I  may  uae  the  conceit,  put  certain  words  in  a  wliisper — I  will 
endeavonr  to  show  what  Monsieur  Spanneu  heard,  and  what 
escaped  him.  The  proverb  that  "listeners  hear  no  good  of  them- 
selves," is  evidently  worked  out  in  this  way  ;  the  good,  if  ever 
spoken,  is  spoken  in  so  weak  a  voice  that  it  falls  dead  ere  it 
arrives  at  the  keylioie.  Tliis  was  doubtless  the  case  with 
Monsieur  Spanneu. 

"  I  never  thought  ttiat  his  lordship  could  have  so  liked  that 
Madame  Spanneu," — here  b^;ins  the  inaudible  type,  for  words 
inaudible  to  thehustuutd — {"to  inovp  all  about  her  ladt/ihip.") 

"  But,  bless  yon,  he  so  loves  her — so  doats  upon  her  ;  {and  a» 
Zat^  WiSoiigkby hat  a fMt fortune, perhapt  the  datrvet it") 

Th«  first  voice  I  immediately  recognised  as  the  silvery  property 
of  Mrs.  Oaptooth  i  the  second  as  the  ibasculiiie  organ  appertiuiiing 
to  the  valet  Curlwell. 

"  Well,  there's  no  accounting  for  love,  to  be  sore ;  and  so  hia 
lordship  comes  here  for  a  dog  to  show  his  love !  "Mia.  Spanneu 
tells  me  everything !  la !  how  she  grins  nt  her  husl>and — 
{thovgh,  do  j/ou  know,  I  think  the  doatt  upon  him  after  all")  Here 
the  gentlewoman  laughed ;  not  so  Monsieur  Spanneu ;  for  bis 
rage  rising,  his  Imeea  began  to  knock  against  the  panel  of  th« 
door.  Every  moment  I  expected  to  hear  a  voice  from  the  room 
cry,  "Come  in."  The  speakers  were,  however,  too  much 
interested  to  take  heed  'if  a  light  distorbance,  so  the  half-lost 
dialogue,  to  the  further  misery  of  Mousieur  Spanneu,  went  on. 

("/  tniuf  lai/  hit  tordthip  taia  a  great  deal  of  troiMe  about 
pUaring  }ter  ladyship.)  Why  doesn't  he  run  off  n-ith  the  womaJi 
at  once?" 

"  Why  not  I    I'm  sure  she'd  jump  to  have  him  :  {and  tufor 
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ftayi'f^  1^^  andaR  tuckfal4aU — iCt  ahilcrtwork,  Mr.  Curladl; 
it  it,  intUed.")  Here,  again,  Mrs.  Gifiptooth  laughed  ;  and  agnia. 
Um  knees  of  Monsieur  Spanneu  Bmote  Ute  panel.  Almost 
breathlcM,  the  forlorn,  self-tormenting  hneband  agaia  essaiyed  to 
liaten,  yet  heard  but  &agmests.  Thus  the  dialogue  ■wm 
oootiaaeA. 

("  Alt  aho\U  that  gal,  Mr.  Curiiedl  f  If  hit  l&rdthip,  at  j/ou  toy, 
M  fwBy  in  love  vitA  the  leidmti,  why  thojdd  he  care  for  Vtatgtd  f 
Ton  don't  know  the  trovUethe't  give  me.") 

("  fou'n  an  exceSent  aoman,  Mri.  Oaptooih,  and  I  »com  to 
deceive  ynt.)  I've  only  used  hia  lordship,  as  his  lordship's  used 
the  dog — u  a  sort  of  bliad.  [He  caret  nothintf  for  the  feather- 
dretter ;  h^t  never  teen  Aer.)  It's  I  sa  loves  her,"  snswered 
Cnrlwell,  and  Moosienr  Spanneu  gasped  again. 

"  Impossible ! "  cried  Mrs.  Oaptooth. 

"  Not  that  I  can  say,  lore  ;  but  yon  know  xrhat  I  roeao.  I 
don't  know  how  it  ia — bnt  I — T  will  have  her,  and  there's  an  end 
•f  it^"  cried  the  valet. 

"Saere/"  groaned  Monueur  Spannen. 

■  Well,  I  like  a  man  of  spirit,"  said  Mm  Oaptooth.  ("  I'm 
ntre  I've  done  oM  I  emdd  to  rumviage  her  oio.  ISie  taentfrom  her 
Itut  lodgingt,  nobody  knowt  where.  There  wa*  a  talk  aimU  an  old 
fothecary;  but  I  bdieee  nothing  about  it.)  And  now,  Mr.  Curl- 
well,  why  should  you  deceive  an  old  frioid  1  Why  ahoold  you 
t«U  me  it  was  Ids  lordship  as  loved  the  woman,  and  not  your 
proper  self  1" 

"  Good  reasons,  Mrs.  Oaptooth ;  the  world  isn't  what  it  ought 
to  be,  or  I  should  have  as  much  money  as  them  as  cany  their 
heads  among  the  hi^cst.  It's  a  wicked  world  for  poor  men, 
xie'm,"  said  the  vnlet  with  a  sigh. 

"  Well,  well,  the  world's  not  so  bad,  after  aU,"  said  the  philoso- 
phic matron ;  "  ws  may  know  a  worse." 

"Je  reipire,"  mntl«red  Monsieur  between  his  teeth,  and  again 
with  gaping  ear  he  listened. 

"  Bnt  you're  rich  enough  ^or  her,"  cried  Mn.  Oaptooth :  "  and 
itshaVt  be  my  fault  if  you  don't  make  her  a  happy  cretur." 

"  I  will,  Mrs.  Gaptooth — I  irill,  aa  I'm  a  man,"  exclaimed  tho 
Talet  with  energy. 

Here  Monueur  Spannen  with  a  sudden  roar  bunt  into  the 
room.  He  ottered  no  syllable,  but  witb  a  spring  brought  himself 
to  the  fire-place, — to  his  own  sacred  hearth — and  caught  up  the 
poker  whidi,  save  himself— for  at  that  moment  he  had  dreadful 
thought!)  of  hia  wife— was  its  brightest  ornament 

Hn.  Oaptooth,  being  a  woman,  slightly  screamed.  Mr.  Gorl- 
irell  in  short  spasmodic  sentences  inquired — "Hallo  t    The  man 
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mad  1 — !A[urder  to  be  done  1 — Blood  to  be  ahed  1  Bnuiu  to  bo 
Icnoeked  out !  Killed  like  a.  dog  ? " — And  attercd  other  boiis»- 
hold  eipreBsioiM  of  household  al&rm.  Monsieur  Spanneu  felt 
too  much  to  speak.  "Hia  voice  was  in — the  poker."  Seizing 
that  neapoD,  he  cammeuced  an  atlack  upon  the  vaJct,  who, 
ahaking  many  years  &om  his  heela,  ran  round  and  round  a 
table,  the  injured  husband— like  Othello,  injured  only  by  false 
suspicion — following  him.  Mrs.  Gaptootb,  selecting  the  easy 
chair,  sank  in  it,  evidently  prepared  at  any  moment  to  faint. 
Still  did  Curlwell  deaeribe  the  circle  of  Monsieur  Spanneu'a 
mohi^ny,  which  was  happily  of  suflident  area  to  protect  the 
valet  from  the  avenging  iron  of  the  short  and  corpulent  f>eneh< 
loan,  who,  nathless,  ran  round  and  niimd,  tn.Hng  at  times  the 
hardest  blows  upon  his  own  ho^itable  tiJile,  blows  inhosiHtaUy 
intended  for  the  brain-pan  of  his  guest. 

However,  mortal  breath  could  not  long  sostain  the  trial,  and 
at  length  Monsienr  Spanneu,  gasping  again  and  shaking  his  head 
at  his  imagined  wronger,  dropped  the  poker  despairingly  upon 
the  table.  At  the  same  moment,  Curlwell  paused,  and  with 
his  knuckles  reetiug  upon  the  aame  piece  of  household  utility, 
took  wind.  There  they  stood,  panting  at  one  another,  like  two 
dogs  in  July  on  the  opposite  aides  of  a  ditch.  Seeing  them 
powerless  for  any  mischief,  Mra.  Gaptooth  then  felt  it  her  duty 
as  a  woman  aud  a  Christian — as  she  afterwards  said  to  Uadame 
Spannen — to  scream  the  roof  off. 

Down  rushed  Madame  Spanneu,  in  full  dress.  She  had,  in 
truth,  retired  to  her  cbambw  to  decorate  herself  for  an  audience 
with  Mr.  Curlwell ;  and  not,  as  her  husband  fooliahly  imagined, 
pour  chereheT  du  eognae- 

Strange,  mysterious  are  the  movements  of  tiie  human  aonl  1 
Atpiing  from  common  examples,  does  not  the  reader  inu^iine 
that  the  very  sight  of  his  wife  at  such  a  moment  would  have 
been  as  oil  to  the  Frenchman's  jealous  flames  !  It  waa  other- 
wise. For  in  an  instant,  Monsieur  Spannen,  d^ing,  "  Ma  Mb 
EliK  1  men  an?(  /  mtm  dnu  /  "  locke<l  his  helpmate  in  his  arms. 

Now  Madame  Spannen  was  dressed  in  a  blue  lutestring, 
trimmed  with  white  satin.  "  Had  it  been  any  oder  colour," 
Monsieur  afterwards  declared,  "he  vonld  have  cast  de  traUreiM 
avay — for  ever  avay  ;  but  dat  gown  vas  his  veakness.  He  could 
not  tink  to  lose  her  Ven  in  de  vite  and  blue  1 " 

In  a  word,  the  Frenchman  struck  to  bis  wife's  coloora. 
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CHAPTER  TTT, 

I    in  rtXKS  TO  A  TATZS!!'. — LEFT   IN   A   BACKITIT-^OADIt. 

Oux  ket  ch&pter  left  M&dame  Spaimeu  in  the  amu  of  her 
htisbsjid.  In  leas  time  than  a  leaf  of  this  amall  history  could  be 
turoed,  the  Udj  released  herself  from  that  aweet  bondage ;  and 
that,  too,  with  a  dedaion  that  flung  her  helpmate,  sounding, 
against  tbe  wainscot.  Never  did  woman  more  vigorously  illua- 
tiate  the  fallacy  of  that  vulgar  sajiiig,  that  man  and  wife  are  o{ 
one  Be«h  ;  for  never  was  diviuon  more  deurly  manifested. 

"  Mj  heart  ia  broke !  "  exclaimed  MixiMeur  Spanneu,  That 
Ilia  riba  also  were  not  fractured  was  a  mercy  and  an  astooiih- 
ment.  The  husband  looked  entreatinglj  at  his  wife — there  was 
DO  responsive  glance — and,  in  another  second,  the  wretched  man 
liad  seized  hia  hat,  and  atood  the  atatue  of  despair  upon  hia  own 
dooF'^tep ! 

In  that  moment,  active  was  the  great  fiend  :  for  twenty  little 
imps,  the  devil's  footboj^  roae  about  the  Frenchman ;  mom 
ciTing  halter — aome  poison — aome  climbing  hia  ahoalder,  and 
gtaitly  whispering  in  hia  ear,  razora ;  and  some  again,  with  a 
■weet,  diabolical  smirk,  pointing  their  fingeis  in  the  diieiction  oi 
the  Thamea.  Monmeur  Spanneu  instantly  resolved  on  death. 
What  place  but  the  grave  for  tf  broken  heart )  He  would  die; 
his  only  difficulty  was  the  choice  of  means.  Thus,  hanging, 
poisoning  drowning,  abscission  of  artery — one  and  all  of  these 
modes  recommended  themselves ;  but  their  merita  appeared  so 
equal,  that  the  Frenchman  was  too'much  pozzled  to  chooee.  He 
at  once  broke  from  the  besetting  difficulty,  by — turning  into  alt 
alehouse.  Distruetiqg  death,  he  mahed  to  drunkenness.  Mon- 
■ienr  Spanneu  drowned  hia  reason  twenty  fathom  deep ;  but 
with  wise  reservation  kept  his  clayey  self  safe  from  the  coroner. 
Never  was  the  inexperience  of  man  so  shockingly  displayed ;  for 
almost  before  Bacchus  could  have  winked,  the  Frenchman  was 
disaateoudy  drunk.  This  great  evil  was  attributable  to  his 
temperance.  He  had  never,  poor  man  !  taught  faimaelf  the  use 
of  the  bottle,  and,  therefore,  the  exposure  of  his  ignorance  was 
Budden  and  complete.  He  had  heen^  wont  to  dally  with  water 
qualified  with  sugar,  for  luxurious  tippling,  and  now  stood  he 
beside  that  burning  Lethe  —  gin  ! 

Have  I  not  heard  the  story  1  Is  it  not  Eaop's  I    The  ab»7  of  ft 
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«tag,  that  drinking  at  the  stream,  stiU  munnnred  at  the  shadow 
of  its  antlera  1  In  like  manner  did  Monsieur  Spumea  drink 
and  drink, — yet  Bee  nought  within  hia  glasa  but  an  exaggeratjoa 
of  hia  wrongs,  —  wrongs  shadowed  from  &lae  thonghta  that 
thronged  hia  head.  Hence,  the  Frenchman — the  gin  distilling 
from  hia  ejea — would  drink  and  cry — "trattreue"  "twcw," — 
"  eoeu,"  "  trattraie" — and  then,  in  the  very  idlenesa  of  deapair, 
aing  forth  the  snatch  of  aome  infidel  aong  defiant  of  lore,  and 
satirical  of  wedded  truth.  Thua,  the  wretched  husband  paaaed 
with  greatest  fadlity  through  all  the  degrees  of  dmnkeaneea, 
Tmtil  he  was  in  a  state  of  profeaaorial  imbedlity.  He  cried, 
laughed,  raved — becanie  maudlin,  and  then  affectionate  with  his 
own  hat^  calling  it  " Ma  hdU  ElUe"  then  dashing  it  to  the  end  of 
tho  room  with  new  diagnst ;  and  then,  some  pause  allowed, 
whistliDg — or  spluttering  a  whistle  at  his  foot,  bb  throwing  it  up 
and  down  he  swore  it  was  his  favourite  poodle  dancing  a  jig. 
At  length,  passion  would  shift  no  longer ;  and  ao,  worn  out, 
the  poor  Frenchman  sat  in  his  chair,  a  very  skin  of  gin,  and 
snored. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  Monsicnr  Spanneu  was  aolua.  By 
no  means.  He  played  his  various  antics  to  the  rejoicing  shout 
of  the  cnstomaiy  visitors  of  the  Horse  and  Anchor,  many  tA 
whom  witnessed  the  growing  inebriety  of  a  Frenchman  with  the 
same  zest  and  curiosity  with  which  they  would  have  made  drunk 
a  monkey,  a  dancing  bear,  or  any  other  animal  endowed  with 
certiun  powers  imitative  of  some  gestures  of  humanity.  These 
true-hearted  Britona,  in  the  pride  of  patriotism,  considered  it 
something  like  impertinence,  co&ceit,  in  a  Frenchman  to  get 
beastly  drunk ;  it  waa  very  like  a  liberty  in  a  foreigner.  There- 
fore, thej  manfully  marked  their  censure  of  the  circumstance 
by  filling  the  offender's  pockets  with  soot,  by  hlackcDing  hig 
face  with  the  same  substance— whilst  an  indignant  wag  emptied 
the  mustard-pot  upon  the  Freuchmaa's  skull,  telling  him,  to  the 
glee  of  the  party,  that  yellow  hair  became  him  beautifully. 

These  insults  the  FVenctunan  felt  not — knew  not  Gin  had 
done  its  best  and  wont ;  and  he  sat,  the  world  apinning  with 
him — the  breathing  block  of  a  man.  He  had,  however,  paid 
what  was  called  his  reckoning ;  and  being  incapable  of  swallow- 
ing another  drop,  the  landlord  of  the  Horse  and  Anchor — » 
humane  man— thought  it  best  to  have  the  drunkard  carried 
home :  the  sot  himself  having,  iu  his  frantic  cups,  published, 
again  and  again,  the  whereabout  of  the  particular  fireside 
where,  in  his  own  tragic  words,  he  had  been  stabbed  "  in  de 
vitals  of  his  peace."  A  hackney-coach  was  called,  and  the 
Frenchman  carded  by  the  waiter  and  boots  from  the  room,  tha 
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eompanj  therein  nuxing  "  Bule  Brittmnia,"  aa  th«  foreigner  was 
borne  to  the  vehicle.  "  All  right — you'll  know,"  said  the  waiter 
to  the  coachman,  the  driver  bung  verj  imperfectlj  instructed 
in  the  dwelling-place  of  Monneur  Spannen.  "  A  Frenchman — 
you'll  find  out,"  bawled  the  wtdter  from  the  steps  of  the  tavern, 
and  the  coachmau,  with,  as  I  thought,  a  fine  Cuth  in  the  doO' 
trine  of  chance,  persuaded,  bj  dint  of  voice  and  whip,  his  horses 
to  gather  up  their  legs,  and  move  funereally  on. 

How  far  we  went  I  know  not ;  but  the  day  was  waning,  and 
it  grew  da^er  and  darker ;  and  the  coachman — strange  to  say 
— more  and  more  impatient  "  la  this  it  I "  he  wonid  cry, 
■topping  at  a  house,  and  thrusUng  his  head  into  the  coach  ;  and 
once  or  twice  Monsieur  SponnCu,  deep  in  his  dreams,  would 
anaw^  something  which  the  driver  insisted  upon  interpreting 
aa  a  negative,  and,  therefore,  bellowed  an  oath — asked  himself 
why  foreigners  didn't  stay  in  their  own  country— whipped  his 
horses  anew — and  still  went  on. 

In  the  course  of  our  journey,  the  coachman  stopped  at  three 
houses,  insisting  that  Monsieur  Spanueu  wae  the  master  of  each 
of  them,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  get  out,  undress 
'limsel^  and  go  to  bed  like  a  Christian. 

iSj  belief  is,  that  Monsienr  Spannen  had  ever;  desire  to  resign 
uintself  to  goose-feathers.  More,  I  am  half  convinced  that — 
whilst  in  the  coach— be  thought  he  was  at  home,  and  once  more 
smiled  upon  his  forgiving  wife.  For  he  kissed,  ravenously  kissed, 
the  tips  of  his  own  fingers,  and  muttered,  "  Mon  tmge  I "  Then, 
I  am  sure,  thought  he  of  his  peaceful  bed  and  of  preparation  for 
repose  therein ;  for  he  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat,  and  I  fell 
into  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  coach.  At  this  moment, 
the  coachman  roared  some  unintelligible  words — the  Frenchman 
granted  some  unintelligible  answer — and  the  coach  stopt.  With 
great  alacrity  the  coachman  leapt  &om  the  box,  and  thundered 
— knocker  in  hand — at  a  door. 

"  OenTman  drunk  1 "  said  the  coachman,  as  the  maid  presented 
henelf, 

"  Here's  master  agMn  !  "  cried  the  maid. 

**  I  wish  I  was  in  my  grave  1 "  exclumed  the  mistren. 

HerenpoD,  after  some  delay,  a  light  was  brou^t,  and  the 
maid  came  to  the  coach,  aud  the  driver  was  about  to  lift  out  his 
passenger,  when  the  girl  screamed  out,  "La  I  let  him  be — this 
isn't  my  master,  but  somebody  else's." 

Again  the  coachman  was  compelled  to  mount  the  box — again 
to  drive  00.  Again  and  again  he  stopped  ;  again  and  agun 
he  knocked  at  doors.  Agtun  he  said,  "Qen'l'man  drunk!" 
thedomeetic  published  to  the  house,  "Here's  master  again;" 
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and  again  tho  niLatrees  thereof  -wiebed  herself  out  of  this  most 

eomfortaUe  abiding-place,  into  lier  grave. 

Even  the  patience  of  hacknej-coachmen  may  psaa  awaj,  lliia 
truth  I  learned  on  the  third  appeal  to  &b  third  liiiock«r  ;  f<ur 
the  driver,  on  being  for  the  third  time  assnrad  that  Moiuieur 
Spauneu  was  "somebody  else'a  master,"  lost  all  self-reatraint — 
all  philosophy.  He  roared  Uke  a  satyr ;  and  coupling  Hm  most 
disrespectful  -words  with  the  immortal  enenoe  of  Moonenr 
Spannea,  swc^e  that  he  would  cause  that  essence  to  evaporate  to 
a  very  ungenteel  and,  doubtleea,  disagreeable  locality,  nnlan  the 
Frenchman  would  instantly,  and  in  the  very  best  T'^gl'"*',  declare 
the  house  where  he  might  lawfully  and  conjngally  put  on  hie 
nightcap.  It  was  very  strange ;  but  thelervourof  the  coachman 
acted  upon  the  drunken  man  like  a  bucket  of  cold  water.  For 
a  moment,  and  a  moment  only,  the  soul  of  Uonaieur  Spanneu — 
or  rather  seuae,  for  as  pigs  and  goate  may  geA  drunk,  the  soul  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  very  popular  operation — came  back 
into  its  proper  place,  wherever  it  may  be,  with  all  its  wits  about 
it,  prepared  to  consider  anything  that  might  be  demanded  of  it. 
I  am  sure  that  a  momentsoy  excess  of  reason  may  lie  wrought 
out  fi*om  an  excess  of  dronkenneaa ;  in  the  same  way  that  a 
momentarj  spark,  a  fire,  may  be  struck  from  out  the  cold,  cold 
flint.  Hus,  when  the  coactiman  laid  hold  of  Monsieur  Spanneu, 
and  vrith  certain  circumlocutory  phrases,  insisted  upon  a  straight- 
forward, and  meet  direct,  and  most  reasonable  reeponee,  Monsieur 
Spanneu.  sat  bolt  upright,  opened  his  eyes  and  month,  and 
looking  more  sensible,  and  articulating  Uie  English  language 
better  than  I  had  ever  heard  him  befor^  made  answer,  at  once 
Batisfying  the  driver  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  his  reply. 

Dissatisfied  is  man  ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  coachman  learned 
what  he  had  been  an  hour  and  more  vainly  seeking  for,  than  he 
uttered  phrases  very  condemnatory  of  not  only  the  intellect  but 
the  eyes  of  his  passenger,  and  with  renewed  vigour,  plied  the 
whip.  In  a  very  Hhort  lime  the  vehicle  was  diswn  up  at  Monncnr 
Spannen'H  door. 

Again  the  coachman  knocked,  and  the  door  opened ;  agtun  he 
spoke,  in  tones  as  though  he  had  brought  some  new  luxury  home 
— "  QeuTman  drank." 

"  It  cant  be  master,"  cried  the  maid  ;  Spannen  never  having 
before  ofTended.  She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  however, 
when  she  rushed  to  the  coach,  and  in  amazement  cried — "  Why, 
missus,  if  it  isn't !  " 

I  then  heard  Madame  Spanneu  very  distinctly  wish  herself  in 
the  grave.    The  coachman  inquired  if  "  he  should  bring  the 
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I  heard  not  the  answer,  but  the  driver  took  the  Frenchmui  in 
Ilia  armfl,  and  carried  him  towards  the  house,  leaving  me  a  wai^ 
astraj  upon  the  vorld  in  the  bottran  of  a  coach.  The  door 
■till  remained  open. 

"  Ma;  an  brotee,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Oaptooth. 

"  Lay  him  oa  tiie  door-mat,"  said  Madame  Spaunen. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

A  BOOSE   tS  BLOOMSBDRT. 1  AOAIS   UEET  FATTT  BUTLKB. 

Tbk  coachman  drove  to  his  Btand  ;  where,  with  the  patimce  of  bia 
tribe,  he  Bat  meekly  awaiting  (mother  call.  I  heard  a  church  clock 
strike  tea;  immediately  afterwards,  a  sharp,  shrill  female  voice 
cried  "  coach,"  and  the  driver  instantly  opened  the  door,  and 
handed  in  a  woman,  who  bade  him  drivu  to  some  street,  for  the 
name  eac^ied  me,  in  £loomafaury.  The  woman,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  was  onder  soine  strange  excitement ;  for  now  she  giggled, 
and  now  again  she  lighed  heavily,  and  now  she  cried,  "  Well, 
well,  he  cant  last  for  ever," — and  with  that  conBolation,  laughed 
outright  In  the  midst  of  this,  she  let  fall  her  handkerchief, 
and  stooping  to  feel  for  it,  her  hand  caught  me.  How  her  eyes 
iparklad,  as  she  held  me  to  the  window,  and  by  the  dim  lampa 
in  the  street,  scratiniaed  my  shadowed  beauty  I  "  It  can't  belong 
to  the  coachman,"  she  sud ;  and  immediately  conceided  me. 
Fima  the  brief  glance  I  had  had  of  my  new  possessor,  I  did  not 
feel  particularly  liilarioiis  at  my  destiny.  She  was  a  woman  ol 
aboot  three  or  four  and  twenty,  wiUi  an  ammated  Uux,  bat 
witiial  a  certain  vivacious  boldness  of  the  eye,  unpleesing  to  the 
sobriety  of  my  constitution.  However,  she  had  taken  poBsession 
of  me,  by  right  of  diBcoTery,  I  was,  to  her  own  satisfaction  at 
least,  her  lawful  property. 

The  coach  slopt  in  a  narrow,  dark  street,  opponte  a  mean- 
looking  dirty  house — a  house  with  all  the  outward  indications  of 
■qnalor  and  disrepute.  I  may  be  fiinciful,  but  there  is  a  phy- 
Hognomy  in  houses — at  least,  such  is  my  belief.  Sure  I  am,  I 
hare  seen  houses  with  a  swaggering,  hat-a-cock  sort  of  look  ; 
whilst  other  habitations  have  seemed  to  squint  and  leer  wickedly 
from  the  comers  of  the  windows.  The  house  the  coach  stopped 
at  was  of  this  kind  ;  my  heart  fell  as  my  new  possessor  gently 
■tmck  the  knocker.  "  You'll  give  more  tlian  a  shilling ) "  said 
the  coachman,  with  an  affected  air  of  wonderment    "  A  shilling 
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la  joorhonert&re — and  aa  an  honeat  man  you  can  aak  no  more," 
was  the  feioiniuQ  reptj.  "Honest  man  1"  mattered  the  coach- 
man, as  if  the  woman  talked  of  something  altogether  oat  of 
human  experience.  "  Yes,  honest  man  ]"  answered  my  new  owner, 
— who  contmned  to  press  me  closely  onder  her  arm,  ringing 
honesty  upon  eveiy  note  of  her  shiill,  quick  TOice.  At  length, 
the  coachman  monuted  hia  box  in  evident  dlBgoat  at  Ibe  gibbwish 
he  had  bet/a  compelled  to  listen  to ;  for  his  departing  growl  was 
"bonesty,"  with  no  supplementaiy  compliment  to  that  very 
respectable  virtue. 

"And  here  you  are  i^in,  tire.  Cramp!"  cried  an  old  withered 
woman,  as  my  new  mistress  entered  the  house. 

"And  I  hope  you've  enjoyed  yourself  I" 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Mrs.  Cramp,  with  sodden  ill-humour. 

"  Well  1  that  is  a  bit  of  beauty  1 "  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  a> 
MJTB.  Cramp  laid  me  upon  the  table.     "  How  much  did  it  cost  T  " 

"  Oot  it  quite  a  bargain, — I  may  say  for  next  to  nothing.  And 
how's  your  lodger,  now  I "  said  Hxa.  Cramp,  with  an  evident 
wish  to  withdraw  me  as  the  subject  of  conversation. 

"La  I  what  do  you  think  I  Well,  wonders  will  never  cease. 
It's  only  half-an-hour  aft^  you  went  away,  when  a  gentleman 
comes  here,  and  inquires  about  her.  I  thought  there  was  some 
tale  in  that  pale  five  of  hers.  Well,  when  he  found  out 
that  she  was  the  lost  sheep  he'd  been  looking  after  he  went  on 
like  mad.  He  told  me,  as  soon  as  she  got  well,  he'd  many  her, 
and  make  a  lady  of  her — and  more  than  that,  putting  a  golden 
guinea  in  my  hand,  he  told  me  to  let  her  want  for  nothing." 

Here  Mis.  Cramp  drew  henelf  up,  saying — "Mrs.  Crumpet, 
I  knew  I  was  right !  Though  I  never  clapt  my  eyes  upon  her, 
I  knew  she  couldn't  be  any  bett«r  than  she  should  be." 

"  Well,  well,  we've  all  our  little  fiiults,"  said  the  charitable 
Mis.  Crumpet.  "  But  I  hav'n't  told  you  alL  Besides  the  guinea, 
the  gentleman  went  away,  and  in  hia  own  pockets  brought  back 
two  bottles  of  wine ;  and  told  me  not  to  spare  it,  for  there  was 
plenty  more  where  that  come  fnmi.  So,  my  dear  Mrs.  Cramps 
well  take  a  little  glass,  just  to  drink  the  poor  thing's  health." 

"I  have  no  objection  to  wish  the  gentleman  health  ;  but  as  for 
your  lodger,  we  don't  know  who's  who,"  said  Mrs.  Cramp. 

"Oh,  she's  a  sweet,  quiet  little  |ngeoti,"  cried  the  betisvolent 
Mrs.  Crumpet ;  and  her  thin,  yellow  &ce,  shone  with  a  smile 
like  new  gold.  The  wine  was  produced ;  the  glasses  filled,  when 
a  knock  at  the  street-door  called  the  landlady  from  the  room. 
Zn  a  moment  she  returned.  "It's  only  Becky;  bnt  she  Ktya 
Mr.  Cramp  wont  be  pacified  with  any  lies  they  can  tell  him--lie's 
doing  nothing  but  screaming  f<»  you." 
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"  Well,  well,  lie  can't  last  for  ever,"  was  the  self-comforting 
ftluwer  of  the  wife.  She  then  took  the  glass,  and  saying, "  Here's 
tbe  gentleman's  health,  whoever  he  is,"  emptied  it.  "  Well  I 
aaypoBe  like  the  girl  in  the  play,  I  mtist  take  off  taj  finery  and 
be  Cinderella  again,"  said  Mis,  CWmp,  and  she  rose  to  leave  the 

"  Toall  find  everything  as  joa  led  it,"  said  Mrs.  Crompet, 
who^  during  her  taiiitreaa'H  absence  called  in  Beckj,  and  glorified 
her  with  half  a  glass  of  wine.  "  I  tmppoae  jou  don't  get  mtii^  oi 
this  sort  of  stuff  with  jovr  master ) "  said  iSra.  Cmmpet.  The 
girl  made  no  answer ;  but  gave  a  melancholy  shake  to  her  head  ; 
drank  the  wine,  and  heaved  a  deep  ugh.  "And  has  the  old 
fellow  made  much  of  a  mmpns  I " 

"He's  been  doing  nothing  bat  praying  and  swearing  these  two 
honrs,"  said  Becky. 

"Well,  Providence  is  very  good,"  SMd  Mrs.  Crarapet ;  "there's 
one  good  thing — he's  bedrid." 

"  That's  the  only  blessing,"  sud  Becky,  "  for  we  eon  have  the 
oomfort  ofshtitting  all  the  doors  and  letthig  him  hallo." 

Uore  conversation  of  this  eonsolatoij  «>st  took  place  ere  the 
retmm  of  Ura.  Cramp.  At  length  she  entered  the  room  ;  bnt 
whataehangs!  Shehadthrown  off  every  vestige  of  her  finery, 
and  was  drest  with  scarcely  more  pretension  than  the  smatch- 
beed,  blowsy  maid-of-all-work,  who  had  come  to  fetch  bei, 
"  Yonlt  take  care  of  tbe  things—and  of  that  particularly,"  said 
Krs.  Cramp,  poiutipg  me  out  to  Ifrs.  Cmmpet. 

"Like  the  apples  of  my  eyes,"  answered  the  landlady  with 
emphoma.  She  then  took  the  candle,  and  preceded  her  visitor  to 
the  street-door.  "  Good  night,  my  dear  Mrs.  Cramp ;  let  na  hope 
lor  haj^ier  days." 

"  Yes !  he  can't  last  long,"  again  repeated  Mrs.  Oramp ;  and 
lightened  hj  saoh  comfort,  Z  heard  her  trip  quickly  past  the 
window,  fbllowed  by  Becky.  Mrs.  Crumpet  returned  to  th« 
parlour,  and  setting  herself  at  the  table,  whereon  was  still  the 
wine,  divided  her  admiration  between  the  bottle  and  myselt 
"  Well,  they  ought  to  bless  their  stars  as  are  bom  to  such  things," 
said  Mrs.  Crumpet ;  her  heart  evidently  softening  under  vinooa 
influence.  She  continued  to  soliloquise.  "Hal  with  such  fina 
feathers,  what  a  fine  bird  T  should  have  been  ?  And  now — the 
Lord  help  me  I — I  lets  lodgings  to  all  sorts."  Then,  for  new 
solace,  did  Mrs.  Crumpet  sgain  address  herself  to  the  wine, 
which  still  increased  its  kindly  operation.  She  took  me  from  the 
table  ;  shook  me  ;  blew  through  me ;  and  then  began  to  hum 
tbe  songs  of  her  youth,  For  some  minutes  she  said  nothing  i 
Irat  sore  I  am  her  brain  was  busy  with  the  past ;  with  thv 
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glowing,  radiant  hopes  which  had  fiided  into  leadeu-^ilonred 
realities ;  for  after  a  time,  she  dropt  me  upon  the  table,  sod  in  a 
deeper  key  excUimed  confidentiallj  to  herself — "  And  now  I  leta 
lodgings  1 " 

At  length,  Mtb.  Cmmpet  rose,  and  pladng  the  bottle  afiection- 
atalj  under  one  arm,  she  carried  me,  a  wine-glass,  and  a  caiidle- 
atick  from  the  room,  with,  as  I  soon  perceived,  the  intention  of 
ascending  the  stairs.  This  operation,  after  some  difficultf,  she 
effected  ;  and  in  dae  season  I  arrived  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
garrets.  As  Mrs.  Crumpet  opened  the  door — I  know  not  how  it 
-WM— bnt  the  candle  fell  from  her  hand,  and  was  extinguished. 
With  wonderful  presence  of  mind — I  might  even  say  with  an 
intuitive  instinct— Mrs.  Crumpet  held  last  the  bottle. 

"  Who's  there ) "  cried  a  low,  gentle  voice — the  voice  of  suffer- 
ing. Instantly  I  recognised  it ;  a  tremor  thrilled  me.  It  was 
the  little  featber-dreeser,  Patty  Butler.  "Who's  there  I "  again 
she  asked,  in  darkness. 

"  lliey  do  make  such  candles  now  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Crumpet ;  and 
she  groped  for  the  lost  treasure,  which  with  some  diScnlty  aha 
regained.  "  I've  a  tinder-box  in  the  cupboard  ;  for  at  my  time 
of  life  I  can't  get  np  and  down  stairs  as  I  used  to  do."  Sayii^ 
this,  2£rs.  Crumpet,  with  extraordinary  facility,  took  the  box 
&om  the  shelf.  Here,  however,  began  a  difficulty.  Mrs.  Crumpet 
oodeavoured  to  strike  a  light ;  but  by  some  accident  neitho'  flint 
nor  steel  would  meet  Sometimes  the  stone  jagged  one  set 
of  the  striker's  knuckles — sometimes  the  steel  the  other.  And 
thus  Mrs.  Crumpet  sat  and  struck,  and  stnick,  but  no  spark 

gairet,  with  an  old  crone  of  a  landlady,  was  thy  snbtle  wicked- 
nees  made  manifest !  How  often  does  excess  of  wine  prevent 
the  spark  that  nught  otherwise  have  cast  its  radiance  far  around  I 
How  often  has  the  genius,  drraiched  with  grape,  done  nought, 
when  working  bard  to  sdntillate,  but  blindly  strike  his  own 
knuckles  1 

"The  rain  must  have  come  in  upon  the  tinder,"  said  Mrs. 
Crumpet,  "  and  more  than  that,  I've  cut  my  fingers  all  to  mince- 
meat. Well,  well,  people  at  my  time  i^  life  oughtn't  to  do 
nothing.  0  dear,"  she  cried  in  despair — "  the  flints  they  make 
now-ft-days ! " 
"  Give  it  to  me,"  said  Patty,  "  I  am  sure  I  can  get  a  light" 
"  Ton  I  bless  the  dear  child  1 "  cried  Mia.  Crumpet,  and 
vigorously  she  struck  and  struck,  until  striking  her  knuckles 
past  patience,  she  flnng  the  steel  and  fllut  upon  the  bed  where 
she  had  thrown  me  some  minutes  before,    "Well,  if  yon  will 
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h»Te  yonr  way,  yon  mnat,"  cried  the  landlady,  and  she  pushed 
the  tinder-box,  as  I  thonght,  towards  Patty. 

In  &  miirate,  PtMy  sat  up  in  bed.  Ooce  or  twice  she  struck 
the  flint ;  then  she  waa  seised  with  a  eoagh,  which  compelled 
her  to  denst.  Again  she  essayed.  Snrelj  there  was  some  tmth 
in  the  saying  of  Mrs.  Cmmpet ;  the  flint  was  bad — worn  out ; 
its  fire  quenched.  Again  and  again  Patty  stmck.  And  now 
the  sparks  come  thick  !  It  is  plain,  the  rain  has  spoilt  the  tinder. 
No ;  h  kindlee  1  Patty — I  had  been  thrown  slmest  within  a 
hand  of  her— blows  the  spark ;  the  fire  casts  a  red  hae  upon  her 
&ce,  bat  yet  I  see  the  change,  fiow  wan — how  thin — how  much 
more  like  her  dead  mother  I 

The  candle  is  lighted,  but  the  eiertion  has  proved  too  much 
for  tlie  girL  She  coogha  and  coughs ;  and  exhansted,  yet  with 
BQch  sweet  mildness  in  her  eyes,  her  face,  she  sinks  back  upon 
what  her  landlady  wonld  call  a  pillow. 

I  looked  roond  the  garret.    Oh,  Qod  ! 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Hits.  CRTTHTVT,  ASD   FAT1;T. CRUfF,  THB  CABD-KAKXR. 

Ht  Gist  Inbroduetion  to  Fatty  had  made  me  acquainted  with 
tibe  glcmm  and  wretchedness  of  a  London  garret.  I  was,  never- 
theless, startled  by  the  extreme  misery  aboat  m&  The  room 
was  lather  a  nook,  a  hole  for  oseless  Imnber,  than  a  place  for 
a  human  being.  The  landlady,  a  little  woman,  conld  scarcely 
stand  upright  beneath  the  slanting  roof ;  the  gusty  wind  shook 
the  smalt  latticed  window,  and  entered  through  broken  panes, 
deling  the  rags  and  p^>er  thrust  therein  to  keep  it  out.  In  a 
corner,  on  the  bare  floor,  was  the  bed  or  mat ;  and  there,  beneath 
a  web  of  a  blanket,  lay  Patty  Butler.  Poor  thing  I  After  my 
firrt  surprise,  I  took  a  sad  pleasure  from  her  wasted  face :  I 
heard  sweet  music  from  her  feeble  Toice.  They  are  changing,  I 
thco^t ;  happily  changing.  A  few  more  heavy  days — some  few 
rertlea,  fevered  nights,  and  that  poor  creature,  dowered  with  the 
gentieet,  purest  spirit,  will  smile  down  upon  the  injustice  and 
ioiquitiea  of  a  world  that  now  casta  her,  like  a  useless  weed,  into 
its  foulest  places. 

As  Z  continued  to  gaze  upon  her,  I  felt  a.  strange  cnriodty  to 
know  her  history  since  we  last  met     There  wae  somethii^  mon 
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than  tha  p&in  of  aickness  in  her  &ce.  Waa  it  shamo  I  I  nxknl ; 
and  im  mediately  felt  mean  for  the  suHpicion.  Hfid  her  aflectibus 
be«a  inured  bj  beartless  device — or  had  she,  secretlj,  nnrtured  a 
love  th&t^  in  iia  very  hopeleaaneas,  ooanuued  her  1  Yearning  for 
■ympatby  where  tha  -worid  would  tneer  and  mock  at  the  dedr^ 
had  she,  in  dumbness,  snffered  that  inward  bleeding  of  the  heart, 
whereof  more  die  than  coroners  dream  of )  There  waa  a  nul  story 
ia  that  ahronken  &ce.  The  history  of  the  vorld  ia  made  ot 
battles — conquests — the  accessiona  and  the  deaths  of  kings — the 
doingsof  statesmen  and  the  tricks  of  law.  This  makes  the  vulgar 
story  of  the  external  world.  Its  deeper  history  ia  of  the  hearts, 
even  of  its  lowest  dwellers — of  the  ennobling  impulses  that  swell 
them — of  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  meekness  which  looks 
calmly  upon  terror,  and  turns  even  agony  to  patience.  A  London 
alley  might  produce  a  more  glorifying  heraldry — if  ^notions 
could  be  quartered — than  Foictiera  or  Blenheim.  How  many  a 
man,  whose  only  history  is  written  in  a  baptismal  reg^ter  and 
undertaker's  account,  has  conquered  suffering,  stronger  in  its 
onset  than  a  squadron  I  Xf  trae  magnanimity  awarded  knight- 
hood, how  many  who  want  even  shoe-leather,  have  won  their 
spurs! 

With  these  thoughts  pss^g  in  me,  I  continued  to  contemplate 
the  poor  girl  before  me.  She  lay  wholly  exhausted  by  the  effort 
of  striking  the  light ;  whilst  Mrs.  Crumpet,  with  characteristio 
consideration  for  the  weakness  of  her  lodger,  attempted  not  to 
disturb  her,  but  with  due  solf-preservation,  fortified  her  own 
system  with  a  glass  of  wina — with  another — and  another.  This 
done,  she  spoke. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,  my  dear,  if  you'd  only  have  let  me  known  that 
you  bad  such  k  friend  about  yon,  do  you  think  I'd  ever  have  put 
you  in  this  room  1  Bleet  yon  I  dkild,  what  do  you  think  I'm 
made  of  I  You  might  have  staid  in  the  other  apartment." — 
{Tliis,  I  afterwards  fonnd,  was  only  the  next  garret,  but  then  the 
casement  waa  whole;  the  bed  was  of  decent  flock  ;  it  had  more 
than  one  blanket^  and  had  the  elevation  of  a  truckle.) 

"  Thank  yon,  this  will  do  very  weU,"  replied  Fatty,  with  an 
effort :  "  very  well— for  my  time." 

"As  Fm  a  Christian,  you  sha'n't  sleep  hers  another  nigh^" 
answered  Mrs.  Crumpet,  with  vivacity.  "  No  :  I  promised  tha 
gentleman  to  do  all  I  conld  for  you,  and  my  word's  my  bond. 
Well,  if  you  don't  remind  me  of  my  dear  lost  child,  Maria ! " 
Here  tbe  landlady  wiped,  as  she  thought,  a  tear  from  her  ej^, 
and  again  lil1:«d  the  glass. 

"What  gentleman  do  you  speak  of?"  aoked  Fatly,  with  a 
concenkcd  took. 
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"  There  !  now,  if  I  h&v'nt  blabbed ;  and  I  promued  never  to 
Htj  a  word  about  bim !  Bat  he  is  a  gentleman — a  real  one ; 
nothing  sham  in  hinn,  my  dear :  and  more  than  all,  you're  onlj 
to  get  well — and  ha  1  ba  I  why  you  look  better  while  I  talk  to 
yoQ,  and  yonVe  a  colonr  in  your  face  that  a  duchess  migbt  give 
her  eaiB  for ! — Well,  as  I  was  saying  you've  only  to  get  well,  to 
be  made  a  lady  of." 

"  Fray  tell  me — pray  do !  Of  wbat  gentleman  do  you  speak  t 
I  know  no  one — no  one,  who  " — and,  excited  by  the  manner  of 
her  landlady,  Patty  lay  incapable  of  iurther  speech ;  and  her 
heart — I  was  sore  of  it — flattered  like  a  bird. 

"Come,  cMld,"  cried  tba  goemp,  "you're  laint — only  a  little 
fiunt.  Tve  brought  yon  some  wine  ;  a  glam — one  little  glaa^^ 
will  make  you  alive  again." 

"I  thank  you— none— none,"  sud  Patty  feebly. 

"  Bnt  you  must,  my  lore ;  you  stiall,  my  darling,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Crumpet,  and  she  stooped  towards  the  bed,  with  tbe  bottle 
and  glass.  "  There,"  she  cried,  filling — "  and  if  I  stay  bare  all 
night,  you  shall,  my  angel,  drink  it." 

Fatty  cast  a  helpless  look  towards  the  landlady,  and  then 
xemgning  herself  to  the  necessity,  raised  herself  in  bed.  She 
stretched  her  band  towards  the  glass,  and  already  had  like  liquor 
at  bei  lipB.  "  Ha ! "  chuckled  Mrs.  Crumpet,  "  if  the  gentleman 
who  brought  that  wine  for  you,  could  only  see  you  now ! " — Patty 
instantly  withdrew  tbe  glass,  and  in  a  faint,  yet  determined 
voice,  said—"  I  will  not  taste  a  single  drop." 

"Bat  you  must,  my  cherub,"  cried  Mrs.  Crumpet,  with 
renewed  vigour. 

"Not  a  droft"  repeated  Patty,  "until  you  let  me  know  to 
whom  I  am  to  owe  it," 

" Uddlerticks  I "  exclaimed  tbe  landlady;  "that  you'll  know 
some  day,  and  that  shortly,  if  you'll  only  mnke  yourself  well  and 
hearty.    Come,  drink  tbe  wine,  child." 

"  No,"  said  Patty,  with  calm  purpose,  and  she  placed  tbe  glass 
upon  the  floor. 

Again  and  again,  Mrs.  Crumpet  tried  to  prevail,  but  Patty  was 
obdurate  ;  she  would  not  taste  the  wine  until  informed  of  the 
donor.  This  knowledge  Mrs.  Crumpet  refused  to  communicate  : 
let  me,  however,  do  the  poor  woman  justice.  I  verily  believe  she 
wotdd  have  hesitated  not  a  second  to  gratify  her  tenant^  bat  for 
one  drcumstance ;  she  had  not  tbe  means.  She  was  as  Ignorant 
of  the  benefiicfor  who  bad  left  the  wine  and  money,  as  was  Patty 
herself.  She,  therefore,  with  the  cunning  of  an  experienced 
gossip,  thought  she  might  guess  tbe  person  of  the  stranger,  could 
she  only  know  bei-  lodger's  previous  history,    This  she  had  often 
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cndeftvonred  bnt  in  vsin,  to  leam.  In  Qte  present  inatanoe,  •he 
determined  to  mftke  an  mdirect  lery  upon  Patty's  gratitade  ; 
snd,  therefore,  resolved  to  impart  to  her  the  hietoij  of  Hn. 
Cramp  in  admiee  tor  'PmUy't  own.  To  this  politic  end  aha 
hent  her  diseonne. 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  dont  kiunr  if  yon  arVt  right.  Bat  who'd 
have  thought  that  anybody  eo  young  should  have  aach  cantitm  T 
Ha  1  if  my  good  fiiend  Mrs.  Cramp  had  bees  like  you  !  YouVa 
seen  Mre.  Onmp,  my  dear  t ' 

*  I  hare  heard  yon  apeak  of  her,"  said  Patty,  whoaa  thimghti 
were  plainly  &r  away  from  die  sabjeot  talk  of  her  landladj. 

"  To  be  sore  ;  T6  forgot — yonVe  never  eeen  her.  "WtO,  ah« 
wsB  ha«  to-night,  ^e'e  been  to  a  mat  of  atmie  aor^'  and  m 
Bhe  was  obliged  to  come  here  to  dreaa." 

"  To  dreaa  ! "  aaid  Patty  languidly. 

"  Bless  yon,  y«B  ;  I  keep  all  her  fine  tUnga  for  faer.  Yon  aee, 
she'a  married  to  a  man  for^  years  older  than  her  ;  and  Uton^ 
everybody  thought  he  was  dying  when  she  had  him,  he'a  tmty 
Imginning  fo  die  now.  Wcll,  although  he's  ae  rich  aa  iJng 
Solomon,  he  wont  let  his  wife  have  a  decent  rag  npon  her. 
And  BO,  poor  eonl !  there's  nothing  for  her  but  to  cheat  h^ 
husband  right  and  left." 

"  Cheat  him— her  husband  1 "  asked  Patty. 

"  And  as,  by  good  luck,  he's  bedrid,  why  it^  cheating  made 
quite  easy,  my  dear.  Tbo  wont  of  it  is  for  poor  His.  Cramp, 
although  she's  heaps  of  fine  tlungs,  she  mnatn't  wear  them  in  her 
own  houae.  Hieni,  she  mnat  look  no  better  than  a  cinder- 
wench  ;  or  elae  the  old  villain  might  go  out  of  tlie  world  with 
malice  in  his  heart,  peril  his  own  predoua  soul,  and  cut  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  out  of  his  will.  Well,  my  dear,  that  would  be 
dreadful,  wouldn't  it ! "  asked  Mrs.  Crumpet  in  a  tome  that 
peremptorily  called  for  an  answer. 

"  Yea,"  replied  Patty,  almost  unconscionsly. 

"  And  80  to  hinder  that,  whenever  Mrs.  Cramp  goes  out,  she 
comea  here  to  dreea,  and  then  comes  back  and  shifia  her  finray 
for  her  old  clothes  to  go  home  in.  That's  tricking  the  miaer,  im't 
it }  "  cried  the  landlady  with  a  laugh. 

"  Doubtleas,"  answered  Patty. 

"  N(TW,  here's  thia  beantif  al  feather,"  and  Mrs.  Crumpet  took 
me  up,  "  she's  bought  it  quite  a  bargun.  But  do  yon  think  she 
might  show  it  to  old  Cramp !  Bless  yon,  she  might  as  soon  takn 
a  erocodUe  into  the  house.  Wdl,  thank  goodness  I  the  old  villain 
haa  his  reward.  Ble«yoa,his  conaoience  moat  be  as  full  of  holw 
aa  a  tmllendcT.  The  denl's  always  at  his  bedside,  that's  ona 
comforti 
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"  What  do  7011  mean  1  Whst  crimes  has  the  poor  man  com- 
miltedl"  aakedPaUy. 

"Why,  no  orimtB  in  putieUr,  •■  jtia  and  I  dunild  tihmk  'em: 
only  7011  we,  bemade  ail  lua  monej  "by  making  paiAs  of  owda. 
'Mow,  in  Ufl  old  agey  he^  tnmed  bo  shocking  religloiu  i  You'd 
never  beliera  it ;  but  he  thinks  he's  hanntad  bj  all  the  Einga 
and  Qneena  he  ever  passed  acroaB  hia  counter.  He  vows  they  all 
peep  in  ind  gnash  their  teeth  at  him  through  the  bed-curtains ; 
nnd  once — jon'd  ha'  died  a  laughing  to  bear  him,  for  'twas  nothing 
Lut  the  fleaa,  mf  dear — once  he  swore  he  was  bitten  all  over  by 
the  Jack  of  clube." 

"  Poor  man !  "  said  Patty. 

"Hal  if  poor  Mrs.  Ci^p  had  only  known  him  afore  she 
raarried  I  And  dist  brings  me  back  to  what  I  was  going  to  say, 
that  it  was  so  proper  in  you  not  to  take  the  wine  afore  you  knowd 
who  sent  it." 

"  Hun  you  will  teU  me  1 "  asked  Patty. 

"  To  be  sure,  I  will,  when  you  tell  me  how  it  was  that  yon, 
irith  moh  frienda,  should  ever  have  wanted  aoytbing.  How  waa 
it  thMt  yon  came  in  audi  a  piekk  to  me  1  Without  a  &rthing~- 
witboot  tt — — " 

*  My  story  is  not  worth  the  telling — is  nothing,"  said  Patty. 

*'  Ia  j  "  cried  Mis.  Ormnpet,  unconsdons  of  the  trath  she 
attend,  "thsnt's  nobody  as  hasn't  a  story,  if  they  knowd  how  to 
teD  iL    Tou  must  liave  had  comforta  about  you  I " 

"I  have  found  friends — dear,  kind  Mends,  in  my  wont 
affiiotions,"  answered  Patty.  "Wlien  my  mocker  died,  and  I  was 
left  hameless,  I  fonod  a  home." 

"  And  why  did  yon  leave  it  1 "  aaked  the  landlady,  "  afore  yon 
fuund  a  better  ? " 

"  Because  I  feared  I  caused  unhappineai,  where  I  wonld  have 
given  n^  lifo  to  have  given  joy.  Oh,  so  good  a  man — so  kind — 
with  suidi  a  gentle  heart  towards  eveiything ! " 

"Was  1m  B  marned  man,  my  dear  I"  asked  the  landlady. 

"  He  WM,"  answered  Patty  ;  wherenptm  Mrs.  Crumpet  lodced 
snddenly  very  ugaqionB,  aa  thon^  by  inspiration  she  had  solved 
theproUeni. 

"I  see,"  said  edte ;  "yon  and  tlie  wife  conldn't  agree.    The 

"Eind — excellent — moat  kind,"  cried  Patty,  with  animation— 
"  but  weak  and  paMionate." 

■'And  jealous,  of  course ) "  added  Ujb.  Crumpet. 

"  I  saw  tliat  my  ]weaeiica  gave  pain  to  her,  and  I  left  Iier  licnae, 
determined,  whatever  might  be  my  portion,  to  keep  my  Jiidiiig* 
nlaee  a  secret  from  herself  and  husband." 
'  n  S 
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"  But  he  has  found  jim  out^"  oud  Mta.  Cnimpet. 

«  Mr,  Lintley  1 "  cried  Pattj. 

"  And  hoB  brought  wine  and  left  money  for  jon  1 "  fiv  iSxt, 
Crampet  immediately  concluded  that  the  atranger  must  be  tliA 
i^thecaiy.    ""What  say  you  to  that,  child  1 "  aaked  the  lady. 

^tty  could  say  oothiiig.    She  was  silent  and  in  tean. 


CHAPTER  yTTT 

AK  ntntusBa. — a  btolxn  watch. — fattt  id  nkw  attuctioit. 

"If  it  doesn't  delight  my  heart  to  see  you  cry,"  said  Mrs: 
■  Cmmpflt ;  "  'twill  do  you  good,  my  lamb — it  always  did  me  good 
when  I  was  young.  Ha  I  they  dim't  make  the  bottles  aa  they 
used  to  do ! "  she  added,  peiteivisg  that  all  the  'mue  was  gtnw 
— a  diaoovery  which  the  wine  she  had  already  drunk  scarcdy 
enabled  her  to  compass.  "  That's  Hi.  Abram,"  she  cried,  as  ■ 
loud  knock  at  the  street-door  rang  through  the  houae.  "  He'a 
always  in  such  a  huny  I  Qood-night,  my  darling — go  to  sleept 
and  dream  yonreelf  a  lady."  Saying  this,  the  landlady  managed 
to  pick  her  steps  from  the  room,  in  her  vinous  fbrgetfiUness 
leaving  me  behind. 

Heavily  the  honis  passed.  Poor  Patty  J  I  heard  her  lips  move 
— heard  her  torn  reBtleaaly  in  bed — moan  and  ugh,  as  though  her 
little  heart  was  vainly  rtmggling  with  iti  sorrow.  "'Twill  soon 
be  over" — I  then  heard  her  murmur  in  a  sweet  resigned  voice— 
"  very  soon ; "  and  then  she  slept 

Bow  I  wished  myaelf  in  the  hand  of  some  good  fcirj  1  Some 
beneficent  sprite,  piteous  of  human  wrong  and  human  suffering  ! 
Then,  I  though^  ^ould  this  dark,  dim  garret  pass  away  I  Then 
should  rise  a  small,  quiet  nook  of  a  pUce,  nestled  among  trees, 
and  carpeted  with  green  around.  And  tltere  a  brook  should 
mnnnar  with  a  voice  of  out-door  happiness — and  a  little  garden 
brimming  over  with  flowers  should  mark  the  dayc^  and  weeks, 
and  months  with  hud  and  b1(»som ;  and  the  worst  injuries  of 
time  be  fallen  leaves.  And  there,  health  in  balm  should  ooidi< 
about  her  path,  and  her  mind  be  as  a  part  of  evei^-  fragrant 
thing  that  shone  and  grew  around  her.  And  thus,— poor,  wearied 
creature  I — she  should  draw  her  daily,  gentle  breath,  till  ripe  for 
heaven. 

Z  had  &l]en  into  a  delicioufl  lull  with  these  thou^t^  when  I 
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wu  atartled  hj  a  Badden  uproar,  proceediof;  from  the  lower  part 
of  tlie  hoose.  There  were  load,  blaaphemiiig  voices— the  ahriU 
cntm  of  a  woman, — and  on  the  followmg  mstant^  tbe  gairet-docv 
was  burst  open,  and  a  man  mehed  in.  Aa  he  did  so,  his  head 
■track  against  the  low  lool,  and  he  fell  with  a  heavy  weight  npon 
tlie  rotten  floor,  owaaring  and  cnrsing  with  balf-emothered 
pasdon,  which  it  cost  him  a  hard  effort  to  control  "Wtht'e 
that  1  who's  there  ] "  exclaimed  the  terrified  Fatty. 

"Nobody — gilenee — where'a  the  windowl"  replied  a  voice, 
gaeimigly.  The  window  was  in  a  second  opened,  and  Qie  intruder, 
I  could  pereeire,  endeavonred  to  escape  by  it.  The  aperture  waa 
too  Email  for  his  big,  Inirly  anatomy,  and  there  for  a  brief  Hpaco 
he  reimuned  with  his  shooldera  wedged  in  tbe  narrow  apace, 
swearing  and  groaning — and  tben,  on  the  suildea  he  was  ulenl^ 
and  agun  and  again  I  heard  bis  bard  breathing,  and  ftlt  tbe 
garret  shake  as  be  strove  to  effect  his  purpose.  The  noise  in- 
creased below,  and  coming  steps  and  voices  convinced  me  that 
ttia  fellow  was  closely  pressed,  For  a  moment  he  paose*^  as  to 
collect  and  intenufy  his  energies  for  one  last  dreadiiil  effcni — for 
one  gigantic  struggle :  anotber  instant,  and  he  had  cleared  tbe 
window.  As  he  did  so,  I  thought  I  heard  a  heavy  stibstance  fall 
ttpou  the  floor. 

Almost  immediately  upon  the  escape  of  the  intruder,  the 
garret  was  filled  with  watchmen  and  others,  carrying  lanterns  ; 
Mrs.  Crumpet,  upon  whom  sleep  and  sorprUe  bad  induced  a 
beneficial  sobriety,  now  bustling  through,  with  a  loud  voice, 
deelaratory  of  tbe  wondrous  honesty  of  her  habitation,  and  of 
all  the  lodgers  therein  dwelling.  Everybody  paused  at  the  window. 
"  Abram's  gone—the  bird's  flown,"  said  a  man,  who,  I  imaged, 
was  in  higher  authority  than  his  followers. 

**  THs  impossible,  Ulster  Eardmoutb,"  said  a  watchman ;  "  a 
mcval  impossible  out  of  tbis  winder.  Why,  it  isn't  no  bigger 
than  a  rat-hole," 

"  Ha,  Snigs,  don't  yon  yet  know  what  a  man  will  do  with  Jack 
Ketch  at  bis  heels !"  answered  Mr.  Eardmontb.  "Well,  better 
luck  next  time,"  said  the  pbiloeopbic  functionary.  "But  I  tell 
you  what,  Mrs.  Crumpet ;  the  parish  of  Bloomsbury  will  give  yon 
a  taste  of  Bridewell,  if  you  don't  keep  decanter  people  about  you." 

"Mb  !  Mr.  Hardmouth !  I'm  a  peaceable  woman,  and  never 
trembles  my  head  with  my  neighbonre,  Fm  a  woman  as  pays  my 
fhnrch'rates,  and  can  look  the  queen  herself  in  her  &ce !  My 
linriMnd  could  have  bought  and  sold  you  all, — every  jack  of  yon, 
— but  he's  in  heaven."  And  Mrs.  Crumpet  continued  to  spin  off 
this  old,  homespun  sort  of  yarn  with  practised  volubility ;  at  the 
same  time,  as  I  observed,  that  she  carefully  covered  a  watdh 
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wikich  hod  fidlen  from  Mr.  Abram  in  Oie  harrj  of  hu  depntnra, 
and  vliicli  Iaj  beneath  tha  vindow.  IDiu  operation  die  ■nrj 
adroitlj  eSected  ;  and  then  contiuaed  her  atil-ameriitn  of  pnnc- 
tiliouB  honeatj,  the  while  with  her  fbot  ahe  ptuhnd  and  slid  tite 
watch  cloae  to  Fattj'a  bad. 

"  And  who's  here  1 "  cried  Hardmonth,  taking  a  lantern  from 
a  watohman,  and  holding  it  tow&rdi  Kitty,  who  cowered  and 
trembled,  with  bloshn  in  her  bee  that  Beemisd  to  aeaT<A  her. 
Far  the  first  time,  I  mw  within  her  «res  a  look  of  seoni,  of 
pawon.  Her  handa  ahook  together,  aa  eihe  ^pealed  to  t^e  laad- 
IftdT,  "  TriU  not  thaae  men  go  r* 

"  To  be  jKire  they  wiU — nerer  fear  'an,  my  love,"  cried  Mn. 
Cnunpat,  aaating  heraelf  opon  the  edge  of  the  bed.  "  And  if 
they  won't,  Til  never  Icava  yon ;  nervr,  my  darling." 

"And  BO  thiaiaHn.  Abram,  is  it?"  asked  Hardmonlli.  "Poor 
tiling  I  Tell,  with  aU.  her  fanriMnd'a  luck  npon  the  road,  he 
might  home  her  better." 

"Bheb  nohfiBBoa  Abram;  nor  nothing  of  the  sort.  Don't  cvy, 
child,  they're  brutes ;  a  waldng  honest  people  in  their  beds.  I 
abonld  like  to  know  when  you're  going  t "  asked  Uxa.  Cmmpet 
of  her  intmdera. 

"When  we've  done  a.  little  more  huaineaa.  Off  otha^  mother 
Crumpet ;  you  and  I  are  old  friends,  and  ocscmony's  loat 
atween  na."  Saying  tlu%  Mr.  Hardmonth — if  jnstiee  be  awoman, 
aha  ought  specially  to  protect  her  sex— aeiead  Ma  Cmmpet  by 
the  arm,  and  swnng  har  from  hm  aeat  upon  the  bed.  "  Now,  my 
dear,  where's  tha  tnf»  I "  aAed  the  officer  with  moat  *--'''■"■ 
insolence! 

"  I  know  not  what  yon  mean — not  a  word  ;  httt  leaire  m^- 
only  a  few  minntee,  whilst  I  rise  and  dma."  Thoa  tpt^a  ^tty ; 
and  fiir  a  time  ahe  aaemed  to  vanquiah  aLtkneaa  by  tJie  strong 
Bsnsa  of  her  (tended  modesty.  There  was  a  look  of  oommand  in 
her  face— &  look  in  which  were  lost  the  care  and  feefalenoBS  of  an 
hoar  since.    "  I  beg — I  denze  Uiat  yon  leave  me." 

"To  be  snre — leave  na,"  euilaimed  Mrs.  Crampet  in  freble 
notes,  and  imitating  tlua^  with  shrawiah  swkwsrdnese,  the 
imperatiTe  manner  of  Patty.  "  How  can  we  dreas  with  man  in  the 
nxmi  1   Are  yon  lost  to  natoz,  yon  brutea  1 "  cried  tike  landlady. 

"Mn.  Abram  cam  dreaa  alone,"  said  Hardmonth;  and  bo 
aayin^  he  twiried  Mi&  Cmmpet  firom  the  attic,  that  lady  loudly 
dmionndng  the  brntality  of  all  man.  Nor  was  ^e  content  witli 
this ;  f<ff  as  she  stood  ontade  the  door,  she  called  loudly  to 
f  at^,t«lli]ig  her  to  show  her  spirit,  and  conjuring  upon  h«-  tnu> 
VKnanhood,  not  to  rise  fbr  tlu  beat  man  as  erer  wialkad  opon 
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Pit^,  hawerer,  F^;aRU«8s  of  each  coajui&tioii,  dreflead  horaelf 
^rith  her  beat  ap«Bd ;  hot  did  ths  multiplicitj  oc  combroiuBMv 
of  her  garmsnti  vtaj  much  mtaiid  the  openliou.  Her  ofinodad 
feelings  of  maidsiily  shanie  gsTS  her  strength  and  energy  of 
pncpoaa.  SicknesB  seemed  buiuhed  from  her  cheek ;  and  in  its 
pl&oe  there  vae  a  look  of  sorrowfiil  dignity — a  mingling  of  grief 
and  elentad  patience. 

"Come,  Missoe  Abram,  you're  not  drevag  &r  the  Lonl 
Mayor's  ahvw,"  called  oat  Hu-dmonth. 

"  Yon  may  come  in,"  said  Patty  ;  and  she  aank  iq)oii  the  one 

The  watchmen  and  officers  again  entered  the  gasre^  and  again 
with  quickened  looks  did  Mrs.  Crumpet  prea  fbrwud  amongst 
them,  watching  with  felioa  eagemaaa  the  motions  of  Hardmoath, 
"  I  thought  at  much,"  cried  that  waiy  servant  of  police^  as  he 
kicked  aside  the  bedding  and  dixcorered  a  watch.  ISia.  Cmmpet, 
in  the  rigour  and  concision  of  her  wrath,  nearly  bit  throngh 
her  thumb  for  her  thumb-nail ;  the  watchman  laughed  and 
ehackled  knowingly;  whilst  for  Patty,  she  aat  unmored,  and 
seemingly  careless  of  all  that  passed  around  her. 

"The  very  watch  as  we  had  inforoiation  o^"  said  Eardmonth. 
"I  can  swear  to  the  marks.  But  this  cant  be  the  only  e(^  in  the 
nest ; "  and  with  this  wise  saw,  Hardmonth  turned  over  and 
ffrcr  the  bed,  Wxa.  Crumpet  all  the  while  abusing  him,  and  asking 
luin  if  he  knew  where  he  would  go  to  T  She  then  nodded  to 
Pat^,  and  whiq)wed,  "  Never  mind,  my  '^■■■'^'"b  tat  this  little 
miahj^i — jonr  friend  will  see  yon  rioted." 

"  What  friokd  1 "  inqnired  Patty,  almoat  nnconscians  of  the 

"  What  tiieitd  1  Why,  you  haven't  ibrgot  tha  wine  and  tiie 
ginnea  I  told  you  on  ? "  These  words  bniogbt  feo  the  mind  d 
Fatty  the  kind,  beaavolent  Untley.  l^e  recollection  was  agnn 
too  mnch  for  her.  She  looked  about  her — at  tOie  fiuiea  huxryiug 
aronod  her,  and  smitten  by  the  remembrance  of  her  past  sniEb^ 
ings — by  her  belief  in  fiitnre  misery— she  bid  her  faoe  in  har 
hands,  and  wept  bitterly. 

"It's  a  bod  job,  Missna  AbiBm,"  siud  Hatdmonth;  "bnt  if 
people  was  only  to  think  of  being  found  out  afore  they  begun, 
why  wa  might  turn  Ifevgata  into  another  playfaonsa,  and  tnm- 
kgja  might  go  Srbegging.  Come,"  he  added,  "yon  must  go 
along  with  us  for  this."  Patty,  aghast  with  tenror—wom  with 
acknesB— looked  silently  in  the  man's  face.  She  tried  to  anawer 
liini,  bnt  the  words  choked  her. 

"What  do  yon  mean?"  cried  Mn.  Cmmpet  in  a  scTMeh,  and 
anddenly  trembling  all  over. 
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"Mean  I  Why,  my  me&niiig  ia  as  plain  aa  lybnm.  ^u* 
-watch  ia  Btolan,  and  that  girl — Mra.  Abram,ifaheisMn.Abraia, 
and  if  aha  iant,  why  ahe  ought  to  be — why  she  knows  all  sbont 
it" 

"I  know  nothing — notluiig,''  aud  Patty,  with  a  voice  lessened 
to  whispering,  by  terror. 

"  If  yoa  don't,  man  and  wife  ia  one  fleab  all  the  world  over ; 
and  aa  it  was  your  hnaband's  bed  " — 

"  I  hare  no  husband,"  cried  the  girL 

"Well,  that'a  your  buunem,  I  can't  help  Qiat,"  said  Hard' 
iQonth. 

"No  one — no  one — I  am  alone  in  thia  cmel  world — alone, 
with  none  but  God  to  help  me," 

Here  Patty  waa again convnlaed in  tears;  whilst Un. Crumpet, 
infected  by  the  sorrow,  continued  to  weep,  and  cry,  "If  I  had 
only  known  it  had  come  to  this  I" 


CHAPTER  YYIIT 


A  BHOKT  AOCOUITT   OF  A  HiaSWATX&N.- 

Tax  clamour  raised  by  Hardmouth  and  the  wateh  bad  had 
its  due  efiect  upon  the  neighbourhood ;  many  of  the  dwellers 
thereabout  baTing  a  most  delicate,  a  most  educated  organ  for  tha 
mnnc  of  justice,  or  rather,  of  police.  Hence,  in  a  brief  time,  tho 
house  was  beset  by  curious  inqnirers,  anxioos  to  learn  the  peculiar 
offence  committed,  whether  it  rose  to  the  tragic  dignity  of  murder, 
or  descended  to  the  sneaking  littleueaa  of  petty  larceny.  Nor 
was  it  wholly  curiosity  that  brought  many  to  the  door  oi 
MJu  Crumpet.  There  were  some,  who,  Tery  justly  indignant  at 
the  prying  propensities  of  the  watch,  knew  not  where  they  might 
stop.  "  Nobody's  house  ia  gafe ! "  cried  one.  "  Waking  honest 
people  up  in  the  dead  of  night ! "  cried  others ;  whilat  a  few 
declared,  upon  the  responsibility  of  their  own  inrentxon,  that  ona 
of  Mrs.  Crampet's  lodgers  had  murdered  a  bishop  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  and  with  a  heathenish  contempt  of  religitm,  had  pawned 
the  dead  man's  omonicala.  It  was,  however,  very  creditaUo 
to  the  general  sympathy,  that  everybody  ezpreesed  unbounded 
satiB&ction  at  Abram'a  eacape.  Much  of  this  I  beard  wb»e 
I  lay,  SB  it  sounded  from  the  street  beneath  ;  and  I  confess  my 
feeling  of  curicsit?  was  awakened  to  team  something  more  of 
the  fugitive. 
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It  ftf^teured,  as  I  afterwards  fonnd  out  from  the  goasip  let  &il 
about  me,  that  Clicklj  Abram  was  a  mercer's  man  of  riEing 
reputation.  He  was  joung,  good-looking  and,  as  the  women 
d«clared,  tlie  beet  creature  that  ever  broke  the  bread  of  life. 
CUckly,  howoTer,  had  this  seemingly  inborn  prejudice — he  pre- 
femi  the  bread  of  other  people  to  the  bread  of  his  own  hands. 
To  this  pcejndioe  msj  be  traced  all  the  difficulties  of  Clickly's 
too  short  career.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  buuness,  whilst  measuring 
a  delectable  lutestring,  be  wu  shot  dead  behind  hla  master's 
counter  hj  a  p^  of  fatal  e  jes,  alaa !  too  skilful  in  saeh  mortal 
practice.  Clickly's  story  is  ss  old,  as  worn,  as  London  stones. 
He  was  led  step  by  step  in  ulken  duuns  to  earn  the  iron  fetters 
of  Newgate.  Ura.  Crumpet — I  take  the  good  woman's  own 
avowal — had  not  tlie  remotest  suspicion  of  the  highway  profeasion 
of  her  lodger.  No ;  it  was  a  base,  Tile  story.  He  always  paid 
Lis  way,  and  she  would  not  believe  it 

But  I  have  left  Patty  wretehed  and  desolate.  She  sat  with 
a  look  of  dmadful  resignation  in  her  &ce — a  look  that,  for  a 
moment^  made  Haidtnonth  pause,  the  while  he  rubbed  his  chin, 
and  donbtdngly  observed,  "  If  nothing  could  be  proved  agin  her, 
why  nothing  could  come  of  it.  Though  if  she  wam't  positively 
Mia.  Abram — if  she  wam't  really  married  to  him, — why,  perhaps, 
it  might  go  the  harder  with  her,  because  the  law — though  be 
never  could  find  out  the  reason  of  thai — supposed  that  a  woman 
was  -under  the  authority  of  her  husband."  Having  delivered 
this,  the  sagacious  officer  was  about  to  raise  the  girl  from  her 
■ea^  when  she  swooned  and  lay  like  a  corpse  in  bis  arms. 

"  Tou  villains !  you'll  murder  the  poor  thing ) "  cried  a  woman, 
a  naghbonr,  who  with  others  had  crowded  into  the  garret,  and 
who,  with  tikis  indignant  cry,  rushed  down  stairs. 

"Toull  never  move  her  in  that  state}"  exclaimed  Zdrs. 
Crompet. 

"  Sbe'll  be  better  in  a  minute,"  answered  Hardmouth ;  and 
lifting  the  girl,  as  though  she  had  been  an  infant,  he  descended 
the  stain,  followed  I^  the  watchmen.  Mra.  Crumpet  for  a 
moment  stood  alone  in  the  garret,  casting  bewildered  looks  about 
her — and  then  whirling  round  and  round  in  a  passion  of  despair 
— ~she  caught  me  up,  and  rushed  from  the  attic  When  she 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  she  found  the  street-door 
open,  and  Bardmouth  and  his  party  about  to  carry  Fatty  tram 
the  house. 

"  Stop— atop,"  cried  the  woman  who  had  left  tbe  garret  ere 
Fatty  was  removed,  "  stop  till  the  doctor  sees  her.  As  the  Lord 
wonld  have  it,  he  was  at  a  labour  at  No.  9,  and — God  bleea  him  1 
— here  comes  the  gentleman."    After  a  moment,  Hardmouth 
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tamed  with  his  chatg«  into  her  parlour,  and  iras  followed  hj 
Mn.  Cnuapei^  who  stock  me  in  a  china  mug  upon  the  mantel- 

Another  moment^  and  the  Idnd'heartad  woman,  who  had 
sought  hia  asHatance,  riunradmy  old  aoquajntanee,  Mr.  Lintle}', 
into  the  room.  He  lodted  cold  and  pinched ;  and  I  conld  not 
but  ohaerre  that  hii  great  ctwt  mi^t  luTe  been  thicker.  Th«i« 
WManairof  l&ngnoT  and  btigue  about  him;  yet  did  thegoodnew 
of  hia  hear^  the  goitle  cheerfolneaa  of  his  mind,  ait  biumphant 
over  his  look*,  and  he  smiled  as  he  aakad,  "  Where  is  the 
patiantl" 

"  Here  ahe  i^  doctor,"  anawered  Hardmonth,  pointing  to  VkOj 
■till  insannUe. 

"  Good  Qod  I "  cried  Lintley,  and  his  &oe  dunged,  and  ho 
olaaped  ^"  handa  imd  compreased  hia  Upa,  struggling  to  Tnwtffr 
hia  emotion,  aa  he  gazed  at  the  featheivdrflaseT.  "  How — what  ia 
tlual"  he  asked. 

"  Why,  doctor,  70a  aee — there's  been  a  litUe  Ut  of  highway 
robbery.  Click  Abram'a  the  man  we  want — but  the  bird's  Aawu. 
Howsomever,  we  found  this  in  his  nest,  almg  with  hia  wila 
there  ; "  and  Hardmouth,  weighing  the  wateh  in  hia  hand,  nodded 
Hignificantlf  towards  Pat^. 

I  suoh  thing,"  cried  Mia.  Crampat.    "She's  not  his 


"  Well,  that's  not  out  affiur,^  said  Hacdmouth — ^  as  Pve  nud 
afore,  if  she  isn't^  she  ong^t  to  be." 

"  Stay — tell  me,"  cried  Lintley,  and  hia  lipa  tiemhled,  and  he 
cast » look  of  eitnona  pain  towards  Patty — "  what  ia  the  distinct 
charge  against  this  young  woman  t " 

"  Why,  her  huabaud — or  as  good  aa  her  husband — has  eommitted 
robbery :  we  hunted  him  here,  but  he  got  dean  oS,  laanng  &« 
girl  in  bed,  and  this  watch  with  ber." 

Lintley,  with  troubled  looks,  took  the  watch  firom  the  officer. 
I  then  for  the  first  time  h^  a  full  view  of  it.  In  a  moment  I 
rect^piaed  the  metal  chnmometer  sold  by  Bh«^»-mh  Jacobs  to 
my  earliest  EngUah  Mend,  Jack  Lipscomb,  and  bf^niled  again 
firom  Jack  by  the  patent  blandishments  of  "M*""",  And  now 
was  ^tty,  poor,  self-deuying  thing,  by  the  force  of  diemnatanee^ 
in  tJie  deep  ahndow  of  suspicion  ;  now  was  she  deemed  the 
tainted  associate  of  vice — its  companion  and  its  com&rter.  I 
glanced  again  at  the  watch,  again  saw  upon  iU  dial-plate  the 
aea-tost  ship,  i^ain  read — "  Suc/i  u  lif«,"  written  beneatii  it. 

"  There  must  be  aome  mistake ;  I  am  flur«  of  il^"  said  Lintley 
With  emphasis. 

"Very  like,  sir,"  answered  HanhnoutJi;  "bn^  yoa  aasy  air. 
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law  ttaa  notbiiig  to  do  with  nnstokes— l»w  hsa  aotliiiig  to  do  bat 
to  pnniah  'em." 

"Leare  her  with  me,  officer — for  a  few  miaotea,  at  lesHt, 
Some  water,"  and  the  apothecarj  tamed  to  Mth.  Cmmpflt.  "  Poor 
•anl !  abo  ia  nin<ji  riiatterod — much  (dunged ;  but  she  will  aooa 
revive — tis  nothing  but  faintlDg." 

.After  miinj  entreaiaea,  Efudnunith,  who  Kcyieauad  a  sort 
<if  Mapect  towards  the  apoUkecaiy — hsnng  heard  his  virtues 
cztoiled  by  aeveral  women  who  had  thronged  the  doop — con- 
8ait«d  to  leave  tha  room,  Idn.  Crompet  adding  the  further 
indlMMnwt  of  the  aeeoad  bottle  of  wiaa  left  bj  Patty's  snknowii 

Idntley  administared  restoratives,  and  in  a  brief  tima  Kitly 
beeuoa  otmsdoiu  of  the  presence  of  her  first  benelactor.  She 
Unshed,  teembled,  wept^  jet,  in  her  excev  of  agitalaoD,  felt  a 
strange  comfert  that,  in  tW  nev*  affllotioii,  her  fiot  Mead  was 
with  bar. 

"  Tell  me,  Fatty,"  said  lintle/,  in  a  eafan,  aad  voice,  "  how  is 
it  that  I  find  yon  in  aach  a  place  1 " 

"  It  was  the  best — the  only  place  I  could  find  ahalter  in,"  was 
tike  meek,  answer. 

"  Wherefore,  and  abealthily,  too — wherefore  did  you  i{nit  my 
house  I    Come,  I  must  know  evarythiug,"  aaid  Lintley. 

"Tou  ahall,  ur,  everything — as  thoo^  I  talked  to  my  own 
soul,  yOD  ahall  know  aD. ; "  and  Fatty  paiued  as  though  she 
needed  strength  to[»w»ed. 

"  Go  on ;  wherefon^  then  t "  asked  lintley. 

"  I  was  not  happy,  sir.  Mrs.  Lintley  was  not  happy.  I  felt 
that  my  presenoe  broaght  upon  yoa  disqoiet ;  I  felt  that — God 
pardon  them  1 — your  kindness  towards  an  orphan  girl  made 
foolish,  thonghtleas  people  talk,  and  it  waa  my  dnly,  though  I 
riionld  die,  to  go  away." 

"  Yetgt^me,"  aaid  tihe  apothecary,  "fbrlnmat  trace  you  atip 
by  step— tell  me,  what  could  have  Iwou^it  you  here  1 " 

"  I  sought  for  work  and  found  a  little— a  very  little.  Yet 
'twas  enongh — I  made  it  enou^L  I  fboud,  too,  a  kind  parson  to 
dwell  with  ;  but  I  was  persecuted,  and  " 

"  Fenecoted,  child  t    By  whmn  1 ' 

"By  aabange  woman — asbai^e,  old  woman.  Day  after  day 
aba  came  to  t^  house— I  never  went  al»oad  but  she  followed 
me.  I  blow  not  how  it  w«g,  I  felt  for  her  a  loathing  I  never 
knew  for  any  hontan  creatnre,  I  cotdd  not  endore  her.  And 
iJiQi  I  heard  strange  stories  of  her ;  and  so  that  I  might  free 
myself  of  her,  unknown  to  anybody,  I  hid  bare.  Ihadnotlong 
been  in  this  hoDse,  whei  I  fell  ill-^-they  told  me,  very  ilL" 
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"  m,  indeed,"  eaid  Lintlej,  looking  ^ritli  compiMtioiiate  ejes  at 
tlie  poor  wasted  creature. 

^ttj  BmUed,  and  witli  straEige  eomestneaa  aaked,  "  Very  ill } 
am  I  no^  air  1 " 

"A  little  quiet, with  carefdl  tending,  and  joui  health  will  now 
retom,"  aaid  lintley. 

"  And  I  shall  not  die } "  naked  Pattj,  with  audden  melancholy. 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  lintlay ;  "  you  will  be  an  old 
woman  yet,  Patty." 

"  God  forbid  ! "  cried  the  girl,  her  eyea  filling  with  tears.  "  Oh, 
sir,  do  not  take  from  me  the  hope  which  for  many  a  day  haa 
been  my  sole  comfimi — which  I  have  nursed,  fondled,  do&ted  on 
— the  hope  of  death.  This  may,  I  know,  be  a  happy  worid ;  bnt^ 
tikough  young,  I  have  seen  enongh  of  it.  I  have  neither  strength 
nor  careleamees  snffident  to  struggle  and  live  on  as  I  have  lived. 
I  would  wish  to  die.  Oh,  sir,  indeed,  indeed,  I  Bpeak  the  truUk  1 
You  know  not  how  beautiful  to  me  is  death  I  What  ease — what 
comfort — what  sweet  repose  within  a  grave  ! " 

"  And  is  the  world  so  barren  to  you,  Patty  ? "  asked  lintl^. 
"  Do  not  un  in  such  a  wish  ! " 

"  Oh,  sir,  do  not  tlunk  me  ungratefhL  All  your  kindness  I  feel, 
past  words  to  speak  it  Yonr  kmdneea  in  lelieving  me  here — my 
landlady  has  told  me  all — your  gifts  of" — 

"  Mt/  giils  J  No,  child — not  mine — it  is  the  merest  accident 
that  has  brought  me  to  this  house ;  where,  in  truth,  it  grieves 
me  to  find  you.  Hear  me,  yet  a  few  words.  I  would  wish  to 
believe  yon  still  good— still  innocent,  Patty" — 

"Oh,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  (prl  with  sudden  paaaion — ^'why 
should  you  not  t  What  have  I  doue — God  help  me  ! — what 
have  I  done  7" 

"listen,  and  patiently.  I  find  yon  in  a  house,  nay  in  a 
neighbonriiood  known  and  noted  as  ahamefuL  I  came  here  to 
fulfil  a  duty  of  humanity — prayed  and  enteeated  hither  to  aasiat 
a  poor  helpless  creature  In  her  worst  agony.  Jt  was  well  I 
came,  Fatty,  or  we  might  never  " — hare  the  apothecary's  voice 
thickened,  and  he  hesitated — "  we  might  never  again  have  met 
in  this  world." 

"  I  bless  the  chance,"  cried  Patty,  sobbing. 

"  I  find  you,  girl " — here  Untley  paused,  and  then  aadly 
continued — "I  find  you  in  deepest  misery.  It  eeems  you  are 
eaii  to  be  the  wife  or  worse  companion  of  a  nightly  robber." 

"Yon  do  not  believe  it — you  cannot  tielieve  it  "-exclaimed 
Patty. 

"Stolen  property — stolen  by  him — is  fbund  in  your  bed. 
Answer  me,  girl — Air  others  you  muM  answer — how  is  Ihia ) " 
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"Ahaoet  oa  much  as  I  know,  7011  know.  I  had  bllen  aaleep ; 
the  door  waa  burat  in — the  window  opened — by  Bome  Ertnng« 
man,  who  mattered  cnisee  when  I  called  to  1dm.  Prom  the 
window,  Btrnggling  and  striving  with  terrible  strength,  he  made 
hiB  way,  aa  I  snppose,  acroHa  the  hoDBa-topa" 

"  A  watch  was  fbtmd  " — said  Lintloy. 

"  It  OHiat  hare  fhlleu  from  the  man,  as  he  escaped,"  amwwed 
PUtj. 

lintiey  approached  the  girl,  and  taking  her  hand  in  his,  looked 
■teadfiutlj  in  her  &ee,  saving — "  And  this  man  yon  knew  not  1 " 

"No,"  answered  Fattj,  looking  back  the  look. 

"  And  70a  are  as  innocent  of  all  thi^"  said  Lintlej,  his  eyes 
mtdstaiing — "  aa  I  conld  wish  yon  ? " 

"  I  am — I  am  " — cried  the  girL  "  Oh,  sir  I  Yon  believe  me  ) 
in  this  misery  yon  will  not  forsake  me  I " 

"I  do  heheve  yon,  Patty,"  answered  Xiintley,  with  solemn 
voice — "  and  so  believing,  I  will  not  forsake  yon." 


CHAPTER  XXIT. 

I  ilt  BEHOVED  TO  CKAUF'B  HOUSE. — BKA.TH    OF  TBE    OLO 
CARD  IIAEER. 

"Now,  ^,"  said  EaTdmouth,  patting  his  head  into  the  room, 
"Now,  if  yon  please  I " 

"Ton'll  never  take  her  to  the  ronnd-honaa  1 "  sobbed  Mrs, 
Cmmpet,  tottaug  past  tii'"  "  You  haven't  the  heart,  I  know 
yon  haven't  1 "  and  the  landlady  msed  her  voice  to  a  scream,  and 
wrung  her  hands. 

"Be  patient,  good  woman,"  said  Lintley.  He  then  turned  to 
the  officer.  "This  mistime  will  soon  be  cleared.  Let  one  of 
yonr  men  call  a  ooach ;  we  will  go  where  yon  please.  Ckime, 
lU^,"  and  the  apothecary,  with  a  comforting  smile,  gave  hia 
arm  to  the  girl,  and  led  her,  pale  and  tfembling,  from  the  room. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  coach  drove  to  the  door,  and  again  whirled 
away.  The  neighbonni  departed,  and  Mrs.  Crumpet  was  left 
■olitai;  in  her  ulent  hoose.  She  came  into  the  room ;  looked 
wand^ingly  about  her ;  cried — "  If  I  should  bang  her  !  Oh,  I 
■hall  never  know  what  sleep  is  again  I "  And  then  she  went  to 
bed,  and  lay  (ill  late  next  morning. 

In  the  afternoon,  Becky,  Mrs.  Cramp's  maid,  arrived  with 
qwed  in  her  looks,  and  I  waa  taken  from  the  mantel-piece,  and 
placed  in  a  bundle  of  clothes  to  be  carried  from  the  house.  "And 
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th«  oard-maker's  very  bad  Has  txiM  t "  adted  Mn.  Omnpet. 
"  Qnhe  in  eameBt,  no*,"  «ud  Bedcj.  "  Hiuns  saji  h'a  a  monl 
impoaaible  he  can  live.  TFell,  I  isf  nnthiiig,  Ifn.  Ommpet ;  but 
if  abe  afaonld  txv«  a  bit  of  lock,  ibe  -won't  be  long  a  vidder." 
Htb.  Crumpet  nodded  agaent  to  thia  belief  and  Becky,  stFOiigdt- 
ened  in  her  opinion,  departed  ;  the  landlady  attcriog  no  ayUaUe 
on  tbe  erenta  of  the  paat  nigbt. 

I  waa  soon  in  the  honse  of  the  old  card-maker ;  hood  heard 
the  chimipiiig  voice  of  hie  young  'wife.  "  YoD*ve  got  all  the 
thin^,  I  hope,  Beeky )  ** 

"Ereiy  thread,  meiii,anddoyonknow,i>iem,  I  thii^  we're  in 
look  to  get  'eoL  That's  a  wioked  old  woman,  tiiat  Mia.  Crmupet, 
mem,"  said  Becky. 

"FerhApB  she  is,  Becky,"  answemd  tiM  dtaiitaUe  nnetreBu, 
"but  whilst  the  world's  what  it  ia,  wi^ed  people  are  aometbnea 

"  Pretty  goings  an  in  her  honse,  man,"  said  BaiAy  with  a 
knowing  look  ;  for  it  seems  ahe  had  beard  a  very  imaginiitiTe 
veruon  of  the  afiUr  of  the  highwayman  and  Patty  from  Mrs. 
Crumpet'a  commnnicative  n«ghbouiB.  "  Perhapa,  mem,  you 
didn't  know  that  she  lodges  highwaymen  and  their  wires,  or 
worse  tlian  that,  far  what  I  know,  mem  1 " 

"  Highwaymen,  Becky,"  cried  Mrs,  Cramp,  with  a  shudder, 
and  then  she  added,  with  deeper  diignst,  "  and  their  wives  t " 

"  The  man's  got  off— jost  like  'em,  mem ;  and  left  his  wifb,  or 
whaterv  she  may  be,  to  be  hanged  in  his  place,"  said  Becky. 
"But  that's  like  the  whole  net,  mem."  The  troth  is,  Bocky,  in 
die  most  nnhandaome  fney,  reveeged  her  own  inimitable  nglineas 
upon  the  charactnn  of  men  generally  :  they  had  nerer  swd,  they 
Derer  conld  eay,  a  dvil  word  to  her,  and  it  was  h«T  eapeeial 
pleaaore  to  malign  them.  "  Yea,  mem,  crept  oot  at  the  chimney, 
and  left  the  poor  girl,  mem,  with  the  watch  under  her  bolsto'. 
Snob  a  feller  as  that,  mem — why,  I'd  hang  him,  mem — by  di« 
toes,  meio." 

Mrs.  Cramp,  with  an  exqnidte  eenoe  tpf  thank^ving,  movly 
obaerred,  "  It's  a  ble^ng  Tve  got  back  my  satin  and  this  dear 

"Quite  right,  mem ;  and  as  master  cant  laat  madh  IcaigO', 
why  should  yon  go  out  to  dren  when  you  go  to  dinrch  or  to 
Banwlagh — whoi  you  can  make  yontself  comfortable  at  home  1 " 

"Yon're  quite  right,  Becky,  I  won't  [Mtbe  poor  trod-on  thing  I 
hare  been — I'll  show  a  woman's  spdrtt." 

"To  be  enre,  mem ;  and  as  master  has  made  bis  will  as  he 
ought  to  do,  wby,  mem,  'twill  be  your  own  fault,  if  you  orer  W 
any  otho'BBiity  lawyer  come  atween  you  two  again,  mem." 
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It  w«a  tfridait  tlut  Mra.  Oramp  -wu  sadduil;  beooma  Teij 
independeut  of  the  ire  of  her  huabaud ;  for  in  the  ooune  at  the 
d»T  dw  carded  her  forbidden  finely,  <^  which  I  wis  no  anuill 
pnt,  into  the  side  duoi'b  bed-room.  The  p&tient  was  &at  asleep. 
Mn.  Cramp  aoftl]'  approached  the  bed-aide^  peqidiig  between  the 
cnrtains ;  and  thna,  as  she  atill  held  me  in  her  liand,  I  had  a  inll 
view  of  the  drd  c*rd-niaker.  Hia  hae  was  ahsip  and  withered ; 
and  hh  mghteapy  Italf  remored  firom  his  Iiead,  diowed  a  few  abort 
winte  liain,  like  gooee-down.  Z  could  see  at  once  that  Hn. 
OtaiDp  and  her  mate  had  bean  chained  by  a  golden  manacle, 
made  at  tka  ]U3ut  The  old  man'e  &ee  bad  in  it  nothing 
TBoerable:  it  waa  mere  old  age — mere  decay,  withont  that  sweet, 
aoene  light,  whioh  giree  to  years  a  halo  of  hoIine«.  The  jovng 
,  wife  looked  at  bsr  Blee|ung  mate  in  vlenee :  and  then,  a  deep, 
de^  mgh  broke  from  her  ahnoHt  nneonacumsly.  She  retreated 
from  the  bed-dde,  aa  ihe  mtai  awoke. 

"  Who's  there )  derik  again !  "  oried  tiie  side  man  in  a  boaise, 

trmmhling  ■vrni* 

Tbo  wib  made  no  answer,  but  laying  -me  and  her  other 
treasures  apw)  the  table,  dte  walked  on  tip^toe  out  of  the  room. 

""Who's  there  1"  again  cried  the  card-maker  ;  and  then  he 
mtubbkd — "  Derila — d«rils — more  denk.  And  I  shall  go  among 
nong'mB— no  help.    Damned^-damned— Jia  t 


For  an  bonr  and  moiel^eoldnian  Tared,  groaned,  and  muttered 
to  li™»>H'  He  bad,  as  Z  heard,  eommitted  no  jtecnliar  wicked- 
neat  in  life  ;  bat  his  ima^nation  had  caught  a  disease  from  a 
s|Bntual  connsellor,  who,  in  the  anxiety  of  his  soul  for  the  dying 
man,  felt  it  a  duty  to  convince  liim  that  he  must  be  danmed. 
He  had  dealt  in  earda  ;  he  had  made  gold  hj  the  devil's  tools, 
and  there  was  no  help  for  hhn,;  the  devil  must  Iwre  bdrn.  This 
ecmrfortaUe  assuraaoe,  Mr.  Uriah  CSoudy  ooncMved  it  to  be  his 
Christian  duty  to  pour  onoe  a  day  at  least  into  the  eais  of  the 
dqiarting  tzadesmau ;  who  had  aa^di  eomfidsnce  in  tite  authority 
of  the  Mn^letonian — for  Clondy  was  said  to  be  of  that  enjightened 
sect — that  he  gare  himself  np  to  inevitable  perdition.  Hence,  to 
hi*  oraaed  perceptiana,  his  chamber  was  beaet  by  devils,  male  and 
female ;  all  of  than  wearing  the  iacea,  forms,  and  habits  of  the 
kings,  queens,  and  knaves  of  cards  ;  all  ef  them,  by  such  masque- 
rade, tortoring  the  remoiaeM  ^Mrit  of  the  dying  dealer. 

"  Oh  !  Ugh  I "  he  groaned — "  and  there,  peeping  between  the 
cnrtains — there's  tliat  cat,  tbe  Qneen  of  Diamonds  1  "  Then  he 
sat  bolt  upright  in  his  bed  ;  and,  throwing  his  nightcap  into  the 
nom,  be  Kraamed— "  Jack  of  Ghibs,  my  time's  not  op— I  de^ 
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At  this  moment  Back;  entered  tiie  room.  "  Here'a  Ux.  Clond; 
oome  to  see  fon." 

^e  n&me  seemed  to  awaken  new  terror  in  the  c&rdmaker,  for 
be  fell  back  in  his  bed,  and  howled  like  a  wolf.  In  an  instant 
the  If  oggletmitin  was  at  the  bed-side. 

"Whj,  man,  that's  right ;  howl — howl  I  It  will  do  70a  good, 
poor  doomed  wretch  ;  if  anTthing  trill  do  70U  good.  Hal  that's 
sweet  mnaio— sweet  as  the  aackbut  and  timbrel,"  said  tha 
self-compUcent  Mr.  Cloudy,  as  old  Cramp  jelled  in  a  liigher 
jHtoh.  This  spiritoal  oomforter  was  a  fat,  sqnab  man,  of  large 
breadth  of  back,  hsge  legs  and  aims,  and  a  big  head,  thatchad 
with  short  black  hair,  and  sunk  between  bia  shoulders.  He 
bad  large,  rolling,  black  ejea,  a  flattened  nose,  and  wide  droppng 
month,  with  the  complexion  of  antiquarian  pardunsnt.  "  And  so 
you've  soffered,  poor  wretched  worm  J — oh ) "  asked  Mr.  Clondy, 
comfortably  seating  himself  in  an  ann-chur  by  the  bed-side. 

"  TTgb  t  I  have  saffered,"  cried  the  eardmaker. 

"It's  a  blessed  thin^"  said  tha  Moggletonian.  "But  yon  Aow 
snflered  ?  Bewaire,  beware  that  Bedzebab  doesn't  deceive  you. 
You're  sure  you've  suffered  1 — WeO,  then,  thank  God  l" 

"  I  do,  I  do — that  is,  I  hope  I  do,"  answered  the  man,  "And 
now,  do  you  really,  my  kind,  good  friend — my  dear,  charitable 
friend— do  yon  retdly  think  I  shall  be  damned }— -Are  you  sure  ] " 

"Cock-sure,"  cried  CSoudy.  "Aint  you  a  wretched  Mnner  ? 
Haven't  yon  lived  npon  perdition  1  Haven't  you  sold  traps  for 
unners'  souls  1  How  many  lost  sheep  have  you  sent  before  you  I " 

"  But  then,  my  dear  friend,  I  was  cardmsjcer  to  the  court ;  and 
tiiat  may  go  for  sometbing — eht  Mayn't  it,  mi^n't  it}" 
exclaimed  Cramp,  despdringly. 

"  Don't  hope  it ;  quite  lost  if  you  hope,"  answered  Clondy. 
"  Wretched  old  man  j  haven't  yon  pat  snares  into  the  hands  of  tbe 
wicked  t  Haven't  you  sold  beggary,  and  robbery,  and  self-mnrder  I 
How  many  precious  souls  ore  now  roaring  out  against  you  1 " 

"  True,  true,  true  I "  screamed  the  eardmaker — "  no  hope,  no 
hope ! " — and  then  he  fell  book  and  groaned.  In  a  moment  he 
jumped  up  again  in  bed,  and  with  such  new  terror  in  bis  &ce, 
that  he  made  bis  spiritual  comforter  leap  up  also.  With  an 
uneasy  look,  Mr.  Cloudy  palled  the  bell,  immediately  answered 
by  Becky.  She  no  sooner  threw  a  glance  at  her  master,  than 
she  hurried  down  stairs,  and  almost  immediately  returned  with 
her  mistress.  If  you  please,  mem,"  I  heard  her  say  upon  the 
stairs, — "  If  you  please,  mem,  he's  going  mad  again." 

Mrs.  Cramp  entered  the  room,  and  tc  my  amazement  burst 
into  tears.  "  Dear  Mr.  Cloudy,"  she  cried,  "  is  it  come  so  near  ) 
Is  be  really  going  t " 
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"  I  hare  seen  maay  things  of  the  sort,"  stud  the  tranquil  Cload;, 
"audi  should  baj  reallj  goiug." 

Mrs.  Cramp  wiped  her  ejea,  and,  a[^n>aohing  the  bed,  uked, 
"  Joseph,  don't  you  know  me  1 " 

Old  Cnunp  looked  at  his  pretty  jomig  wife,  and,  with  a  smile 
of  imbecility,  answered, "  You're  the  Queen  of  Hearts." 

"  Poor  wretch  !  "  groaned  Ckiudj, "  how  he's  waodering ! " 

"Vm  going — Vm  going — see,  how  they're  all  about  me!— 
why,  the  counterpane's  all  tens  of  diamonds  !  And  then,  there 
at  my  bedsida — don't  you  see  him  i — there's  tlie  King  of  Spades 
digging  my  grave — dig^ng  my  grave  !  And  now,  now  there's 
two  of 'em  on  the  quilt  I "  nnd  the  cardmaker  roared,  and  hia 
face  became  hideously  distorted. 

"  There's  nobody  on  the  bed,  Joseph  ;  nobody  at  all,  dear ; " 
said  iSn.  Cramp,  feeling  that  she  ought  fo  eay  something. 

"  There  they  are,"  cried  Cramp  ;  "  two  of  'em.  Two  upon  the 
qnjlt — here,  right  upon  my  biees — playing  cribbage  for  my 
predoQS  soul !  Hush  !  that's  the  Jack  of  Clubs ;— the  devil — I 
know  him ;  can't  be  mistaken  in  him  1  And  there— that's  the 
King  of  Hearts :  bless  his  sweet  &ce  i — tliat's  my  good  spirit.  Ha, 
ha  [  he  may  win — he  may  win ! " 

"  A  dreadful  sight,  Mrs.  Cramp,^  said  Cloudy ;  "  bnt  now  he's 
going.    Comfort  yourself— he  can't  last  now." 

"  Hush,  hush  !  they're  at  it.  The  King  of  Hearts  has  first  crib. 
Ha,  ha !  the  devil  loses — the  devil  loses." 

For  more  than  an  hour  Cramp,  in  his  madness,  watched  the 
progress  of  a  game  of  cribbage  played  by  his  good  and  bad  angel ; 
and,  with  intense  anxiety,  looked  ovor  the  cards,  talking  loudly 
of  the  fortune  of  the  game.  Now  he  advised  his  good  angel  in 
the  laying  out  of  his  crib,  and  the  playing  of  his  caria :  now  he 
rejoiced  and  chuckled  at  his  sacceaaes ;  and  now  spat  and  gnashed 
his  teeth  at  the  prosperity  of  his  devil  antagonist.  At  length  the 
game  approached  its  close ;  and  Cramp  sat  with  his  eyes  glaring 
and  riveted  upon  the  counterpana,  resting  his  chin  npon  his  hands, 
and,  in  the  agony  of  his  expectations,  scarcely  seeming  to  breathe. 

"Hush,"  he  cried;  "there  is  but  one  hole  a-piece  to  play;  . 
only  one  hole,  and,  with  luck,  I  may  be  an  angel  yet ! — Silence, 
I  say ;  not  a  word — not  a  syllable.  The  devil  has  to  deal — that's 
bad ;  nerer  mind — silence.  Tcs,  yes,  that  will  do  ;  never  mind 
the  crib  now,"  cried  Cramp,  stall  counselling  the  play  of  his  good 
angat  "Ton  only  want  one  hole,  and  yon  mnst  get  it — yon 
must  get  it.  ffilence ; — it's  you  to  cut,  it's  you  to — What !  the 
Jack  of  Spades  I — One  for  his  nob.    The  devil  pegs  I " 

And  with  these  words  the  cardmaker  sank  back  upon  his  bod, 
and  died. 

TOL,n.  I 
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CHAPTER  XXT. 


B  lumM  of  monTniug.    Thtt  is,  the  ehntten  msn  portly 
ftoMd  ;    the  ciutaiiu  -were  drawn :   tke  droBainaker  bad  Ukm 


•rden  for  blftck  ;  uid  rerj  dear  Mendji  'wera  invited  to  a  fiiDwaL 
Beckj,  the  m^d — I  hoaonred  her  reaolnldon — Btmg^fd  hud  ta 
look  lagubrioDB,  not  nt  all  comforted  hj  the  proapect  of  a  new 
gown  ;  whilst  the  fortitude  of  the  bereaved  Ikba.  Cramp  was  au 
Mcample  to  ail  newtj-dellTered  widowH.  I  protest  I  lorad  the 
woman  for  her  honesty.  The  breath  being  fidrly  out  of  the  body 
of  her  hiubant^  that  is,  h.er  hnsbaud  hj  conjugal  lav,  ahe  neither 
wqtt,  nor  whii^  ;  never  caught  hers^  in  a  itraogoUting  m^  ; 
but  wiped  all  defiling  grief  from  her  bee  as  she  would  have  wiped 
fly-apots  from  china.  Slie  looked  more  than  resigned.  Ere 
Crarap  was  screwed  down,  I  heard  her  langh  lustdy ;  albeit  Ijie 
practiced  Becky  begged  her  mistress  "not  to  go  on  BO  'adricalljr; 
aa  'atiricks  wouldn't  bring  him  back ;  and  why  should  thsy — 
wasn't  he  in  hearea  1 "  Mia.  Cramp  declared  ahe  couldn't  help 
it ;  and  from  my  he&rt  Z  believe  tlie  woman. 

"  I  was  a  good  wife  to  him,  Becky,"  said  the  widow,  smiling  in 
the  very  Hweetneea  i^  conscianc^ 

"  When  he  was  alive,  mem,  I  always  said  you  was  too  good  for 
him;  but  now  he's  jest  gone,  it  iai't  right  to  say  ao.  Still  htt 
«(u  old,  mem ;  that's  on  his  coffin,  so  there's  no  harm  in  saying 
liiat.  itfothing's  wickeder  Uian  to  abuse  tha  dear  dftad«,  "»^fcn, 
Stm  he  vxu  old." 

"  He  wa^"  aaid  the  widow,  with  sli^t  ampTnnJii. 

"  Never  could  have  been  good-looking ;  but,  bleos  him,  dear 
soul  I  who'd  blame  him  for  that  1  StiJi  he  never  could  hare 
been  handsome,"  signed  Backy. 

**  I  never  heard  of  anybody  who  said  as  mndL  But  what's 
beanty  in  a  man,  Bee^I  Nothing.  Nevertheless,  he  waant 
bandaome,  God  knows,"  cried  the  widow. 

"  And  then  we  all  have  our  tempen^  mem,  to  be  lore.  For 
all  that,  mem,  master  was  a  little  sour.  Sometimes,  as  one  majr 
»y,  he'd  bile  ovct  with  vinegar." 

"  He  meant  nothing,  Becky  ;  nothing  at  all,"  aaid  Mia.  Cntmp. 
"It  was  only  in  our  honejinoon,  I  remember — HajBeokjI'— • 
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liare  tlie  widgiir  ilightly  ihiiddered — "  I  dutll  nerer  fin^get  mj 
boDejmooD." 

"Tes,  mem  —  but  ;oii  were  going  to  ^f — what  did  dev 
nuwter  do  then,  mem  I " 

"  Svore  like  &aj  trooper,  Beckj.  But  nckneaa  did  him  a  deid 
of  good,"  said  Mn.  Cramp. 

"  Quite  cored  him  at  last,  mem.  And  then — but  it'a  »  common 
fiolt—^  did  loTe  numsj  a  little,  mem  1 "  ami  Beckj  panaed. 

The  widow  made  no  aoairer,  Im^  gliwng  at  her  maid-eerran^ 
drew  a  long  si^. 

"  And  what  was  the  use,  mem  t  Yon  know  he  conldnt  take 
tt  with  him." 

Here  a  bant  of  light  animated  the  widow's  face,  and  she  cried 
— 4)ie  raonoejUable  bubbling  from  her  heart — "  N« !  " 

"  I  wouldn't  aboae  the  dead  for  tbs  world,  mem ;  bat  pesfile 
oalled  bim  an  old  Jew,"  said  Becl^. 

"  He  waaa'C  that,  Becky,"  answered  the  widow,  in  the  mildtat, 
(weetest  tone  of  reproof 

"Bat  he  did  like  to  drive  a  bargin.  He  did  lovs  mora  than 
hk  penn'orth,"  cried  Bed^. 

"Ete  was  a  man  of  the  worid,  Bec^,"  said  Mrs.  Cramp^ 

"Hal  mem,"  said  Beekj,  hardly  knowing  the  tmth  Hhe 
ottered  ;  "  if  ao  many  fdka  wasn't  what  they  call  themaelTea, 
tiea  of  the  worid,  the  world,  mem,  wonldn't  be  bo  bad  aa  it  ia." 

"I  don't  tliiuk  the  poor  man  left  it  worse  than  he  fboad  it," 
obeerred  the  man's  widow. 

"Aad  then — if  he  waon't  dead  I  would  soy  it — henaady«a 
like  any  Tnrk." 

"It  WM  bis  fondneK,  Becky ;  at  leaat,  Ihopo  it  was  hia  fimd- 
aam." 

"Ha,  mem,  I've  said  it  a^  and  agin,  yon  waa  too  good  for 
him ; "  cried  Becky. 

Uy  bdief  at  the  time  was,  that  iiiK  Owmp  bad  long  faaen  of 
her  maid'a  c^Hnion.  However,  she  merely  answered,  "That's 
oversow,  Becky," 

"  It  u  over,  Mtd  a  good  tiling,  too ;  for  altbongb  nobody  dLonld 
apeak  ill  of  the  dead — I  must  eay  it— a  woraer  man  never  lived." 

"  Beeky,  don't  distress  me :  come  hers."  With  this  meek 
reproof  Mrs.  Cramp  ^proaclied  where  I  was  lyin^  foUowed  by 
her  m^d.  ""Twill  be  a  thousand  pitiea,"  said  the  widow,  taking 
ma  gcsitly  in  her  band. 

"  Quite  a  mn,  mam,  to  do  it,"  said  Becky. 

"And  yc±  I  most  go  into  weeds,"  sigbad  the  widow. 

"All  the  better,  mam;  yon  do  look  ao  nice  in  black,"  cried 
timnuud. 
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It  18  clear,  I  thought,  I  have  been  the  subject  of  previoai 
converutioD,  and  mistreaa  and  maid  &re  now  discnning  mj  &te. 
What  was  to  become  of  me  1 

"  A  t^ousaiid  pities  to  dye  it,"  sud  MTB.Cramp,  sUll  gadng 
at  me. 

I  trembled  at  the  word  throngh  everf  filament.  Dje  me ! 
What !  WBB  I  to  forego,  and  bo  soon,  the  bdowj  puiilj  of  mjr 
outside  1  In  the  veij  beauty  of  my  whitenea— in  my  exoelling 
candour  to  be  dyed  {dtch-black— for  do  fitnlt  of  mine,  but  at 
the  whim,  the  tyrannooa  caprice  of  another,  to  be  degraded  to 
the  D^rol 

"  And  yet  twill  wear  a  long  time  dyed,"  mused  Mrs.  Ciamp. 

"  Doean't  show  the  dirt,  to  be  anre,  mem,"  Kud  Becky. 

"  Still  it's  a  pity.  Yet,  I  most  be  in  black  for  a  twelvemonth, 
Becky,"  obaerred  the  widow. 

"Ton  must,  to  be  decent,  mem,"  answered  the  maid. 
Suddenly,  however,  ahe  thought  of  a  probable  escape,  and  added, 
"  TTnlesB  you  marry  afore,  mem." 

"  Before  a  twelvemonth !  What  do  you  think  me,  Becky  1 
Well,  Becky,  we  shall  aee,"  said  Mrs.  C^«m[^  laying  me  down 
again,  and  after  a  few  momenta  leaving  me  in  solitnde. 

The  last  speech  of  the  widow  left  me  in  perplexity :  fbr  J 
knew  not  whether  she  had  deferred  the  idea  of  again  marrying 
within  the  year,  or  of  mbmitting  me  to  the  dyer's  mystei;: 
whether  ahe  waa  again  to  speedily  don  bridal  white,  or  I  was  to 
be  immediately  doomed  to  wear  enduring  darkneaa.  I  passed  a 
time  of  restless  misery.  I  am  sure  that  I  felt  as  a  man  feela, 
condemned  by  inevitable  circoniatance  to  be  hLickened  for  life, 
he  himaelf  no  party  to  the  iniquity.  I  &lt  the  same  anguish  at 
the  thooght  of  losing  my  exterior  whiteness ;  and  being  afl«r  a 
time  used  in  fifty  different  offices  for  the  convenient  reason,  that 
the  dirt  I  gathered  would  not  show.  Can  it  be  thus  with  men, 
I  pondered  ?  After  the  firat  dip  and  dye  in  inky  guiltiness,  do 
nftei^«pots  go  with  them  fbr  nothing  1  The  purity  of  their  white 
fame  once  gone,  do  they  show  no  fiitnre  dirt  1  Again  I  reasoned 
with  myaelf  What !  I  asked,  if  I  am  no  party  to  the  pollution, 
ahall  I  therefore  despair  I  gay  that  to  outward  look  I  am  made 
black  as  pitch,  shall  it  be  to  me  no  consolation  thnt  I  feel  the 
same  inward  purity  that  I  am  black  only  to  appearance,  not 
black  within !  Such  were  them  my  mnungs.  I  have  unce 
learned  to  look  on  some  men  with  all  their  iaulta,  as  sometimes 
little  more  than  feathers  in  the  hands  of  the  dyer. 

About  ten  daya  had  el^teed  from  tho  death  o'  the  old  card- 
maker,  and  I  had  begun  to  think  myself  forgotten  by  Lis  widow, 
when  she  took  me  from  a  drawer,  and  caiTied  mc  down  stairs. 
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I  might  namte  mnch  gossip  of  nhich  I  wu  ear-iritiiCM, 
respecting  the  eolemnitjr  of  the  funeral,  with  the  tea  and  rerj 
hospitable  supper  given  on  the  Itimentable  oocauon.  All  thk 
I  pass  over.  Mrs.  Cramp — I  mnst  own  as  much — wore  her 
widow's  weeds  as  though  she  was  proud  of  them.  Manj  of  her 
female  Mends  assored  her  that  she  never  looked  better,  whilst  to 
one  or  two  she  confesaed  that,  to  her  snrprise,  she  never  felt  so. 

When  Mra.  Cramp  had  descended  to  the  parlonr,  I  trembled, 
for  there  was  Becky,  plainly  prepared  for  some  missioiL  AiUr 
M,  I  thought,  are  the;  going  to  dye  me  t 

"And  now,  Becky,  you  will  take  the  feather  to" — 

A  peremptory  kno<^  at  the  street-door  mutilated  Mrs.  Cramp's 
sentence.  Becky  immediately  answered  the  summons,  and  as 
quickly  returned : — "  Oh,  mem  j  it's  that  monster  of  a  man, 
Mr."— 

Becky  was  ■  quick  speaker,  but  ere  she  had  uttered  the  word 
dae,  Mr.  Uriah  Cloudy  personally  introduced  himself.  Now 
women  hare  a  peculiar  dexterity  in  hiding  things  ;  with  almost 
more  than  feminine  rapidity,  Mrs,  Cramp  threw  ma  at  the  back 
of  her  chair,  and  prepared  herself  for  her  visitor. 

"Girl,  yon'ro  not  wanted,"  stud  Mr,  Cloudy  to  Beck^,  "  Go 
into  the  Jdtchen." 

The  Muggletonian  having  been  the  spiritnal  adviser  of  the 
late  cardmakar,  for  the  nonce  installed  himself  the  master  of  hin 
mlow'smaid.  Becky  seemed  resolved  to  question  the  usurpa- 
tioD,  but  a  look  from  her  mistress  sent  her  ^mmbliDg  from  the 

"  You're  qnite  happy,  Mrs.  Cramp  1 "  asked  Cloudy, 

"HJBppj  as  can  be  expected,"  answered  the  widow. 

"It's  a  blessed  thing  I'm  left  executor,"  lud  the  Muggle- 
tonian. Mrs.  Cramp  tajd  nothing.  "  And  now,  Mrs.  Cramp, 
Fm  come  upon  a  solemn  business.  I  come  to  bring  yoa  tiie 
words  of  the  dead." 

"Mr.  Cloudy  I  "  cried  the  widow,  anxiously  ;  as  though  half- 
expecting  Bome  unpleasant  communication  from  her  buried  hus- 
band. 

"  Ton  knew  my  Bebecca  1  Well,  wasn't  she  a  woman  I  A 
wedding-ring  wasn't  lost  upon  her,  was  it )  Well,  she  knew  she 
was  dying.  Dear  creature !  She  knew  everything.  It  was 
steange,  too— at  least,  if  we  didn  't  know  all  things  are  for  the 
beat — it  was  strange  that  she  should  go  only  a  month  before  your 
poor  man  :  but  she  knew  he'd  follow  her ;  she  knew  it,  ma'am  ; 
■he  knew  it  And  so  she  called  me  to  her,  and  said, '  Uriah, 
will  yoa  take  my  last  words  to  that  dear  angel  of  a  woman, 
3tlrs.  Cramp  1 '    Dear  angel  were  her  very  words,  or  I'm  Gut 
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wont  of  KBiian.  Bebeoca,  mtb  I,  make  jDiir  mind  eaqr.  111 
tell  her  tmtj  Bjllable.  Hun  Bhe  takes  hold  of  my  haad-^jaat 
aa  I  take  hold  of  yomt,  Mn.  Cramp— and  nja, '  Uriali  Fm 
a-going,  and  Ur.  Cnnip  is  coming  after  me.  Yob  and  ICra. 
Cramp  will  be  laA  alone  in  the  world.     Sbe'e  a  dear  woman, 

"  I  dont  know  what  jon  mean,  Ur.  Clondj,"  cried  Uie  widow, 
never  diTining  human  meaning  better  in  kll  her  life, 

"  It's  only  mj  respect  toe  the  dmi,  Urs.  Cnmp,  that  makea 
me  offend  70a ;  fant  Rebecca  promiaed  to  haunt  me  if  I  didnt  do 
as  she  be^cd  me.  *  She's  a  dear  woman,'  ahe  aakl,  '  and,  aa  I 
think,  haa  alwajs  had  an  honeat  regard  for  yon.  When  I'm 
gone,  Uriah,  jon'U  be  left  a  poor  nnprotected  creatore  in  the 
worid.  Nobody  to  look  to  yoar  wants ;  to  take  care  of  jonr 
darning,  yonr  l^en,  and  your  nice,  little  bot  anppera.  Oh,  Uriali  1 
I  oonldn't  rest  in  my  gta-ve  if  I  thoa^t  it ;  and  mo,  in  deoent 
time,  go  to  that  dear  Mrs.  Crantp  wbwi  ahe'a  a  widow,  and  gire 
her  my  lore  and  my  complimenti,  and  eay,  if  Bhe'd  be  really 
hl^y  in  Uiia  lif^  tbell  much  oblige  me  by  marrying  you.'  " 

With  theee  wtada,  Uriah  Cloudy  dropt  apon  his  kiteea,  and 
Hra.  Cramp  auddenly  jumping  from  ber  aeat,  the  cfaur  fell  back 
to  tbe  floor.  Becky,  atartled  by  the  noiae,  ran  into  the  room,  and 
pickii^  me  ap,  hid  me  nnder  ber  cloak.  "  What's  the  matter, 
mem  1 "  ehe  cried. 

Ibi.  Cramp  ooold  g^  no  asawv,  but  bunt  into  a  riident  fit 
of  lan^tegr. 

"  It'e  noUiing,  Becky,  nothing,"  aaid  the  SI uggletonian ;  "  only 
taking  <m  about  your  poor  maater." 


,  CHAPTER  XXVI 

mts.  cramf'b  mw  sunott. — the  widow's  cap. 

"ToF  needn't  WMt  for  1&.  Cloudy,  I'll  ahow  him  ont,"  aaid 
lira.  GrampL  "  And  Beoky,  go  directly  where  I  told  yon.  Tou 
knew,"  added  Uie  widow  d^^iifioantly,  and  I  feh  Becky  clutch  me 
aiQser  aa  ahe  anawered, "  X  know,  mem  , "  and  abe  immediately 
tuimd  ban  the  room.  Ere,  howerar,  she  cloaed  the  atreet-door, 
I  heard  Uia.  Oamp  again  lend  in  ber  nlver  lao^iter ;  agati 
eridcBtly  taking  on  for  the  buried  oardmaktf . 

It  was  nearly  da^  and  Bedcy  tripped  along  with  the  tmo 
timidi^  of  a  London  maid-d'-«ll'-waik.  For  myself  I  waa  in 
-deqmir.    I  tdt  it — Iknewit — Iwascairiedcmwardtobestauwil, 
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kst  for  erer :  vidowliood  had  paned  santenoe  upon  m«^  I  was  to 
ba  dyed.  I  put  it  to  the  reader — prond,  it  may  be,  of  the  cImuv 
■WM  of  faia  cDuplezion,  what  would  be  his  agony  if  he  knew  that 
to-morrow  morning  he  must  inevitablj  rise  ft  bUdcamoor!  I  pot 
it  to  joo,  ""^»"' ;  yon,  with  yoor  milky  oheek,  carnation- 
tinted  ;  would  yoQ  not  break  your  glass  when  it  showed  70a  a 


Still  Bei^  tripped  along,  Inhtonanly  humming,  I  think, 
"Nancy  Dawson,"  when  a  man,  crossing  the  way,  stood  before 
hex.  Becky  immediately  drew  hraself  up  ;  and  I  conld  feel  that 
her  heart  b^an  to  flutter  and  beat,  precisely  as  every  woman's 
heart  has  beat  iinoe  the  fint  rub-anlub  in  Paradise.  Bed^ 
knew  not  whether  the  monster  was  abont  to  complimrait  or 
inKilt  her ;  ahe  was  equally  prepared  for  either  inddeat. 

"  My  pretty  mwd," —  began  the  stranger. 

"  Kons  o'  your  nonaense,"  broke  in  Becky,  and  I  coold  feel  her 
jerk,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  sneered. 

"  Don't  be  emel,  child,"  said  the  man,  tn  a  soft,  gentle  Toice. 

"Never  was  cruel  in  my  life,"  said  Becky,  the  man's  mnneal 
words  melting  in  her  bosom. 

"  Well  then,  my  dear," — and  the  stranger  hud  his  hand  upon 
the  maid. 

"None  o'  your  nonsense,"  cried  Becky,  starting  back  ;  "you'd 
betteruot ;  T  wears  pattens." 

"  Ton  have  the  advantage  of  me,"  replied  the  man,  with  a 
bow ;  "  but  I  am  sure  you  are  too  mneh  a  lady  of  honour  to 
■Mit." 

"  Fve  two  hands  of  my  own,  and  they're  quite  enon^  upon 
me  at  one  time,  that's  all,"  sud  Becky  ;  "  so  what  you've  got  to 
mej,  yaa  can  say  with  your  hands  in  your  podceta." 

Body's  n^roof  evidentiy  struck  npon  the  fine  aenae  of  fbe 
■tnnger,  for  be  immediately  pulled  out  1^  parse,  and  offering 
tke  maid,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  a  piece  of  gold,  asked  if  she 
wenU  make  him  happy  by  accepting  it 

Bed^f  reoaivvd  tiie  odo,  merely  ohaerving, "  lliere  conld  be  no 

"And  now,  my  dear,  (ma  word;  iByonrsw«etimeta«aBwitiiinI'' 
asked  the  donor. 

"  In  coorae  ;  ciying  her  dear  eyes  out  for  poor  Mr.  Cramp." 

"That's  a  pity,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  She's  murderin'  herself"  answered  Becky. 

"  She  mitet  be  saved,"  cried  the  man. 

*  Bat  it's  jest  like  na,"  answered  the  mud  ;  "  we  are  all  foola 
■like.   I  wDtider  if  he'd  ha' gone  on  so  abont  her  1    Not  he;  men 
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"  And  Hrs.  Cramp  ia  at  homo  I  AJoDS,  too,  no  doubt )"  raid 
&e  stranger. 

"Alone,"  said  Beck}*,  and  she  «ud  no  more.  Her  manner 
warranted  the  solitude  of  het  mistrera. 

"  You  must  tell  her  that  a  gentleman  wUhee  particularly  to 
ge«  her,"  aaid  the  man. 

"And  her  husband  not  been  buried  a  week  ? "  cried  the  maid, 
-who,  however,  suffered  the  stranger  to  pasa  his  hand  nnder  her 
elbow,  turning  her  towards  the  widow's  house,  "  I  wouldn't  do 
it  for  a  thousand  pounds,"  said  Beck;,  as  she  stood  at  the  late 
Mr,  Cramp's  door. 

"  Twill  be  worth  more  than  that  to  70UT  dear  mistress,"  Bud 
the  stranger.    "  Come,  I've  no  doubt  you've  the  key." 

"Well,  what  a  man  you  are !  "  cried  Becky,  immediately  pro- 
dudng  that  domeatio  implement.  "Shouldn't  wonder  if  Z  get 
turned  away  for  it,    "Who  shall  I  say  1 " 

"  Say,  Edward — that's  enough,"  said  the  man: 

"Hush  1  Stop  a  minute,  while  I  see  if  missus  ia  alone ;  a 
neighbour  may  be  with  her,"  aaid  Becky,  softly  taming  the  key, 
and  entering  the  house  with  caution,  the  sttajiger  following 
her,  Becky  immediately  entered  the  parlour.  "  You  are 
alone,  mem  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Mia.  Cramp,  and  again  she  burst  into 
laughter.    TTemade  such  a  fool  of  the  man.    He  thinkB" — 

"  Hush,  mem ;  there's  a  gentlemao  in  the  passage  wants  to 
see  you.  He  seized  me  in  the  street,  and  woxild  make  me  bring 
him  to  yon,  TTin  name,  mem — it's  all  he'll  t«ll  me — his  name  he 
Bays  is  Ed'ard ! " 

"  Edward  I  Oh,  heavens !  bring  the  candles,"  cried  Mra. 
Cramp,  sinking  upon  a  chair,  Becky  immediat«Iy  flung  me  upon 
a  table,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room ;  at  the  same  instant  Edward 
passed  from  the  passage,  and — why  waa  not  I  already  dyed  to  be 
spared  my  bluahen — and  caught  the  widow  in  his  arms  I  The 
worst  remajna  to  be  told.  Mrs.  Cramp  neither  squealed,  nor 
shrieked  ;  nor  conjured  the  man  to  depart — conjured  >iiTn  by  the 
memory  of  her  husband  yet  green  in  earth — by  the  gloom  and 
sadness  of  her  desolate  weeds  ;  no — astounded  by  the  violence, 
all  the  poor  woman  was  able  to  utter  was — "  Edward  !    Is  it 

"  It  ia,"  said  Edward ;  and  somehow  it  was  impoatible  for  the 
woman  any  longer  to  doubt  iL 

Can  it  be  1  Is  it  possible  I  Why  does  not  Becky  bring  the 
oandlea  1  Edward  ktoses  the  widow ;  kisses  her,  and  calls  her 
his  Clarissa !  To  kiss  a  woman  in  a  widow'a  cap  I  Excoso 
human  infirmity  as  we  may,  is  there  not  veiy  great  presumptioH 
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in  Ute  Mt  I  Is  it  not  greeting  the  handmaid  of  death — th^— 
but  it  ia  plain,  Edward  wimta  iniBginfttioii.  Again  we  ask  it, 
is  then  not  something  awful,  freezing,  in  that  white,  chilling 
tnntliii,  that  eometimes  snmiunds  the  &kce  of  VenuB  with  a  frame 
of  mow — that  ices  beauty  for  a  twelvemonth  ?  In  the  super- 
■dtion  of  cuBtom,  we  are  prone  to  think  the  dead  has  yet  some 
Uen  upon  her — a  jear'a  hold  at  least.  Is  there  not  ] — hnt  there 
ia  this  excuse  for  Edward ;  it  is  dusk ;  he  cannot  see  the  cap 
that  ought  to  freeze  him. 

Thank  goodneea  1     Becky  has  hroiight  the  candles. 

I  was  now  enabled  to  have  a  good  stare  at  Edward.  He  was 
a  very  handsome  fellow  ;  that  is,  ninety  women  out  of  a  hundred 
iroold  have  called  Iijth  handsome.  Hia  figure  was  thickset,  hut  fai 
above  the  middle  height^  with  the  cheat  and  back  of  a  gladiator. 
His  &ce  was  large  and  open,  with  careless  good  humour  upon 
it — his  brow  onlined  by  thought.  He  had  a  fine  colour,  black 
whiskers,  a  sufficiently  large  mouth,  and  remarkably  white  teeth. 
I  know  that  Mis.  Cramp  thought  his  eyes — they  were  black  as 
QOals — very  beautiflil :  for  my  part,  I  liked  not  their  ezpressiou. 
They  were  of  those  eyes  that  seem  always  trying  to  look  gay  and 
qiarkle  •  and  then  there  was  au  occasional  dropping  down  and 
pnlling  of  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  as  though  twitched  by 
nneaay  heartstrings.  My  gentleman  had  clothed  his  fleshly  man. 
with  a  due  sense  of  its  excellence.  There  was  lace  on  his  cravat 
— gold-lace  on  his  coat  and  waistcoat  —  gold  loop  and  button 
in  his  beaver.  He  wore  a  jewel  on  his  finger,  and  took  anuff 
from  what  seemed  a  box  of  embossed  ulver.  And  this  was 
Edward  I 

No,  reader,  it  was  not.  It  wns  Clickly  Abram,  highwayman. 
And  did  Mn.  Cramp  know  this  t  Not  ^e,  poor  widowed  dove, 
nie  truth  u^  she  had  met  the  man  at  Banelagh  ;  and  as,  con- 
•dentions  soul  I  she  could  not  boast  of  her  husband,  she  had 
never  spoken  of  his  existence.  Again,  knowing  that  ISi.  Cramp 
could  not  much  longer  endure  this  siniul  world,  his  wife,  like  a 
provident  woman,  looked  around  her  for  fi  more  than  substitute 
fbr  the  dying  cardmaker,  and  looking,  beheld — Edward.  Hence, 
die  had  always  spoken  of  obstacles  that  time  might  destroy,  and 
then — and  then — Edward  and  she  might  wed  ;  but  Edward  must 
wait  To  Edward,  the  widow  was  tiie  ward  or  niece  of  some 
ancient  villain — for  she  now  and  then  spoke  of  an  old  tyrant ; 
—whilst  to  the  widow,  Edward  was  the  only  darling  son  of  a 
rich  lady  of  the  manor  somewhere  near  the  land's  End  All 
this^  I  afterwards  discovered  ;  but  as  I  hate  mystory,  I  lay  the 
a»e  at  once  before  the  reader. 

"  Supper — something  nice,"  said  Hrs,  Cramp  in  a  whisper  U< 
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Bcdij,  u  Qkft  widow  craned  the  Foom  to  lay  me  apon  the  mantel- 

pieoe  ;  and  then  aa  she  retonied — "  Never  nund  expense." 

".Ar'n't  yoti  Bnrpriaed  to  find  me  m— aa  I  unt "  aalced  Mrs. 
Cnunp,  glancing  at  ba:  mmuniii^ 

"  Kot  in  the  lesB^  my  angel — I  knew  jota  hnaboDd's  doctor  bU 
tbe  time,"  oaid  AWam. 

"  Jfl  it  pcMible  I  Well,  if  Pd  have  known .'  I  akall  new 
fbigire  myBBl^"  ezelumed  the  widow,  trpng  to  look  very  like  » 
penitent 

"And  now  the  maid'a  gone,  mjr  eweet  one — name  the  daj, 
vhen  ahall  it  be  t  Pm  tired  of  this  damned  LiwdMi,  and  I  doot 
know  how  it  is,  I  get  q«ite  fbolish — I  want  to  eae  the  old  lady 
— I  want  to  hng  my  old  mother  again."  Bach  were  the  filial 
yeaminga  of  Edward  ;  but  we  fear  that  the  stir  eaoaed  by  the 
hi^way  robbery  of  ClleUy  Afaram  bad  some  inflaenoe  upon  hie 
widk  for  travel  "  When  eball  it  be  1"  he  aaked,  smiling  upwarda 
in  the  widow's  eyes. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  roe  I  You  can  leave  Ijondon  when  yaa  like 
— can't  you  1 "  eald  Mrs.  Cramp,  with  an  iunoeence  that  would 
have  adorned  girlhood  at  aixteen, 

"  No — no ;  I  don't  budge  without  my  dear  QariBB.  Com^ 
we'll  say  next  week." 

"  Impoeaible,  Edward  I  Have  you  no  reepect  &a:  the  world  t 
and  m;  husband  only — no ;  you  nront  waitatwelvemcaith  or  two 
— a  twelvemonth  at  least" 

"  Why  t  A  man  iau't  any  more  dead  after  a  year  than  aftw 
a  day,  is  be  1 "  asked  the  bigfawayman ;  and,  to  confess,  Mn, 
Cramp  seemed  wiUing  to  be  puzzled  by  the  thiefs  phikjeopky, 
"  Aa  fbr  the  world,  it's  a  damned  world,  my  dear,  and  not  worth 
the  pleaung ;  bul^  I  tall  you  whKt — we'll  get  ooupled  in  th* 
country ;  come  up  to  town  in  three  or  Ibor  yeaia'  tim^  and  m^ 
we're  just  tnamed." 

"  Oh,  the  art  of  roan  I "  ezclaimsd  ICra.  Oaao^  tiirowing  op 
her  pretty  eytm  in  sweet  reprooC 

"Andlaay, ClaTii»a,areyonfi>ndof ponltTy I"  asked thethi^ 

"Don't  dislike  a  ehidkcsi,''  answered  the  widow. 

"  But  I  mean  poultry  in  ite  natural  state  1  Ha !  yon  should 
aee  my  motber'a  doves ;  a  nillion  of  '<m,  my  dear.  How  the; 
triS  Qwik  about  you !  And  then  our  ehe^  and  oar  pet  lomba; 
and  the  haycocks  and  the  orchard  ;  and  the  peachesj  like  your 
own  velvet  fitce^  ripening  on  the  wall ;  and  the  pigs ;  and  the 
harvest-home ;  and  the  dairy ;  and,  eh — eh,  Clarissa  t "  and 
the   highwayman  lauded  and  rubbed  his  bands,   full  of  glee 
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'Mrs.  Cramp  wsa  crridentlytoachedby  thepronusod  Pliradiae; 
tx  aha  aaid  -with  t,  n^  "Well,  I  do  Hke  the  cotmtiy." 

And  thoB  the  loven — for  we  must  ctii  them  ao — talked,  until 
dio  mpper  came.  Becky  pnived  herself  bonntiful  ae  ezpeditiona. 
She  had  attacked  the  larder  of  a  nei^banriiig  taTem,  and  hnd 
oairied  off  a  most  nbatantml  and  most  varied  banqaet.  And 
wine  and  fanutdy  dignified  the  feaat. 

Eating  and  drinking  soften  the  heart.  Edvard  became  mtve 
urgent  Ibr  instant  flight,  and  marriage  in  the  couitry ;  whliat 
UnL  Oramp  said  nothiug,  bat  sighed  the  more  hearilj. 

Boiopcs'  after  bumper  was  swallowed  by  the  wooer,  and  hia 
ingerd  pasaion  did  honour  to  the  distiller.  "No,  my  angel, 
well  be  off—off  by  to-morrow ;  and  you  ehall  be  like  a  ihepheTdeea 
in  China — and  aa  for  that  cap  " 

Mia.  Oamp,  dreaming  doubtless  of  the  cardmaker,  had  aat 
twiddling  her  ca{>4tringH,  until  the  He  was  looeed  ;  wherenpon 
the  cnamonred  and  excited  lorer  twitched  the  moalin  from  her 
head,  swearing  "  it  was  wickednees  to  hide  snch  lovely  hair." 

"Now,  Edward  1" 

"It  looks  like  a  bit  of  hie  ehrond — Bhall  never  wear  it  again 
— never^-never !  "  And  so  saying,  tiie  huaband  elect  threw  the 
widov'a  cap  Mfcm  the  fire,  thruHting  it  among  the  burning  coals 
with  tile  poker ;  and  thus  he  stood  tzinmphant  over  burnt 
mndin,  whilst  2fta.  Cramp  dasped  her  bands  in  what  ehe  thoogbt 
was  nge,  aetonishment,  uul  wonnded  afiectjx>n. 


CHAPTER  XXTIL 


I  Ut  AOAia  TAKEN  ABBOAD. THS  WIDOW   LOSKS   HEX  hOVER 

AXD  ItYBBU. 

ImiBj  be  eui^KiBed  that  iSxa.  Cramp  was  justly  <^nded  at  the 
nthlesa  saorifice  of  her  cap — one  of  the  few  tokens  by  which  she 
nmembered  her  departed  boaband ;  one  which,  when  ehe  passed 
'be  hM^cing^lasB,  convinced  her  she  was  a  widow.  To  say  the 
trath,  ahe  had  a  liking  ftff  the  cap ;  there  was  a  signifitant 
pretdneSB  about  it  that  pleased  her  mightily.  Heno^  she  waa 
BuyesticBlly  indignant  wiUi  Edward.  He  was  a  brute — a  ruffian ; 
and  than,  her  pawon  suffering  *  sweet  diminuendo,  he  was 
finally  a  very  fboliah  fellow.  She  would  not  take  a  glass  of  wine 
with  him  ;  she  would  not  even  touch  the  liquid  j  well,  she  would 
toadi  it  and  no  more.    She  was  not  the  foolish,  weak  woman  bo 
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thongU  her ;  but,  if  he  waa  very  gowJI,  sho  might  go  to  the  pl»y 
'with  him  on  Tuesday.  Should  the  ever  see  hia  mother,  aha 
would  tell  her  what  %  Bcapegraoe  eon  she  had — that  she  would. 

And  (hns,  with  the  prettiest  affectation  of  remorse  on  the  part 
of  the  highwajmai),  and  with  a  coy,  wayward  pettishnesB  <hi  tha 
ride  of  the  widow,  who,  never  having  been  wooed  by  Mr.  Cramp, 
promised  herself  an  enjoym^it  of  conrtahip  in  all  ita  dear  di»- 
tracting  variety, — thus,  till  eleven  o'clock  they  «at^  unseen  Cnpidi 
hovering  aliout  them,  Hunffing  the  candlea. 

I  will  pass  the  separation  of  the  lovers,  which  tSr.  Abram 
vowed — and  he  ratified  the  oath  with  a  bumper  of  brandy—tore 
the  veiy  heart  out  of  hia  boaom.  Then  he  burst  into  the  anatch 
of  an  amorous  ditty,  whilst  Mrs.  Cramp  b^ged  him  to  remember 
the  neighbours.  To  thia  appeal  he  made  answer  by  sin^ng  the 
louder,  and  vowing  if  he  were  hanged  he  didnt  cafe,  he  couldn't 
die  at  a  happier  moment.  And  then  Mrs.  Cramp  wondered  what 
nonsense  was  in  the  man's  head  about  hanging ;  and,  finally,  ahe 
and  Becky  coaxed  bim  to  the  door,  and  "hnah-hushed"  him  into 
the  street. 

"  Quite  a  gentleman,  mem,"  aaid  Becky,  left  alone  with  her 
mistreea,  who  eat  silently  looking  at  her  {ingers.  "Yon  didn't 
see  his  hands,  mem  ;  never  saw  veal  whiter,  mem  ;  always  tell 
a  true  gentleman  by  his  handa,  mem.  Can't  be  a  London  gentle* 
mpn,  mem, — has  a  conntij  look.  Ha  I  that's  the  place,  mem, 
for  my  money.  I  could  live  among  pigs,  mem  ;  and  then  for 
poultry — for  breeding  goslings,  mem — I  will  Bay  it,  I  waa  bom 
for  it,  mem." 

Becky's  avowal  of  her  love  for  an  Arcadian  life  convinced  me 
that  the  parlour-door  was  not  without  a  key-hole. 

"Lanka  I  "  cried  Becky,  gettiog  no  anawer  from  her  mistresa, 
— "  here's  the  feather ;  I  couldn't  take  it  for  " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Cramp,  and  she  took  me  from  the 
mantel-piece  ;  "  never  mind ;  we'll  talk  about  dyeing  it  another 

"Well,  it  would  have  been  a  pity  and  a  shame,  mem  ;  besides^ 
you  won't  be  in  nasty  black  a  year — I'm  sure  you  can't,  mem." 

"  I've  Bueh  a  headache,  Becky,"  sighed  Mrs.  Cramp.  "  Pll  go 
to  bed."  And  the  widow,  carrying  me  with  her,  and  sighing  very 
heavily,  crept  slowly  up  ataira  to  her  bedroom,  followed  by  her 
maid.  Laying  me  carefully  aude,  she  sank  into  a  chair.  Taking 
i^>  her  pocket-handkerchief,  she  sat  mutely  squeezing  it  between 
her  palms,  and  then  she  slightly  brushed  the  lawn  across  her 
eyes,  and  then  her  lips  moved,  as  with  some  doloroua  aoliloquy. 
At  length  the  widow  cried,  "  Thia  u  lonesome,  Becky." 

"Might  as  well  be  buried  alive,  mem.    I  couldn't  deep  hen 
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ftloDty  mom,  tor  the  world,  mem.  And,  then,  there's  thit 
pictnr'  of  master,  mem," — and  Seckj  glanced  at  a  daub  portrait 
of  the  late  cardmaker  h&Dg;iiig  over  the  chimuej-piece, — "  it'a 
ah»me(ull]>  like  him,  mem,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  Dont  talk  ao,  Beckj ;  you  don't  know  how  you  distress  me.' 

"  Shall  I  tun  him  to  the  wall,  mem  I"  and  Becky,  wiHi  tlie 
word,  had  monuted  a  ehair  to  pve  a  torn  to  the  cardmaker. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  the  widow ;  "  what  harm  can  the  pow 
nan's  pictnra  do  me  1 " 

"  X  dont  know,  mem ;  but,  if  I  was  yon,  I  should  think  he 
was  alwE^  looking  at  me,  mem ;  and,  then,  there's  that  big 
nlver  watdi  of  his  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  Well,  bow  yoti  can 
sleep  with  tha^  mem,  I  can't  telL  I  should  think  it  was  his 
aperrit,  tick,  ticking  away  all  night,  and  X  shouldn't  wink  for 

"  Silly  creatnre  ! "  said  Mrs.  Cramp,  with  a  very  faint  smile. 

"  Why  do  yon  wind  it  np,  mem  I "  cried  Becky. 

"Habit,  Becky ;  I  always  did  when  tbs  poor  man  was  alive. 
Bat  it  u  lond  to-night,  and  my  head  is,  I  think,  going  to  pieces. 
Fot  the  watch  under  the  mattress,  Becky." 

"  Te^  mem,"  and  in  a  trice  the  cordmaker's  chronometer 
was  crammed  away,  "Shall  I  turn  the  pictur',  too,  memT" 
cried  Becky. 

"  I'm  afraid  yon  should  touch  it :  tis  in  such  a  wi-etched  state, 
so  wonn-eaten,  and  I  don't  know  what :  remind  me  that  I 
send  it  away  to-morrow  to  be  revived.  And  Becky,  as  I  see, 
foolish  girl,  yon  are  a  little  frightened,  yon  shall  sleep  with  me 
to-night." 

And  mlatreas  and  maid  slept  The  widow,  for  she  told  her 
vision  when  she  awoke,  dreamt  that  she  was  carried  to  tile 
Land's  End  through  the  air,  drawn  by  a  team  of  pouter  pigeons  ; 
whilst  Becky,  who  was  also  favoured  with  a  viMon,  declared  that 
she  had  hatched  a  couple  of  dozen  of  goose-eggs,  with  twin 
goslings  in  every  one  of  them. 

Days  passed  on,  and  every  day  gave  new  brightness  to  the 
widow.  She  sang  louder,  laughed  louder,  trod  her  chamber  with 
lighter  step,  and  would  lie  and  giggle  in  bed,  Becky  giggling  in 
concert  with  her  mistress.  One  morning,  the  widow  observed  to 
lier  confidential  friend,  "This  black,  Becky,  is  sad  hypocrisy." 

"  To  be  sure,  mem,  it  is ;  bnt  then,  mem,  we  can't  be 
respectable  without  it." 

"  And  then  people  stare  so,  if  they  see  one  in  weeds  with  a 
gentleman,  especially  if  one  smiles,  or  " — 

"  A  wieked  world,  mem ;  think  people  ought  to  have  their 
aperrits  in  raonmirg  as  wdl  as  their  backs.    I  ahould  like  to 
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taow  vhkt  mouming  was  mkde  for,  if  it  waBit't  to  cany  it 
"  m  Bot  go  oat  in  black  to-morrow,"  aiid  tha  widow,  aft«r  ■ 

"Wall,  mem,  Ihononrs  yon  fiwthsreaolntion,"  criad  Becky. 

"  At  the  Hina  tiin«  the  aeigliboaia  ncednt  loiow  it,"  obaarred 
MTB.CniBpL 

""Whj  ahonld  tlic^,  mem  t  Al^  tbam  oeigbbonra !  Tbafn 
the  COM  of  one'a  life,  mem.  How  li&ppj  all  the  world  miglit  be 
mem,  if  all  the  world  hadn't  ndghboun^  man." 

"I  can  wr^a  cloak  about  m^^  and  sneak  into  a  coach,  Bad^," 
Bud  Uis.  Cnmp. 

"  And  not  a  monae  be  the  wiaw,"  nud  her  maid. 

The  morrow  came,  the  widow  flung  aside  her  black,  and  bunt 
into  colours.  More ;  as  an  escelling  bit  of  beauty,  she  took  me. 
I  was  placed  in  her  head  j  and  I  was  delighted  to  find,  m  Ab 
looked  and  looked  in  the  glaa^  that  she  fully  ajqiTedatod  the 
value  of  my  presence.    "  A  beaotiful  &ather,  isn't  it,  Becky  I " 

"  I'll  leU.  you  tlie  world's  trath,  mem,"  cried  Becky,  potting 
together  her  extended  palms,  and  flinpng  them  from  her  as  die 
spoke — rve  seen  the  Queen,  mem,  and  she  im't  fit  to  see  you  to 
bed,  mem."  Thus  irreverently  <^d  Becky  speak  of  hei  anointed 
majesty.  Queen  Charlotte,  of  rappee  memory. 

It  was  ereuing ;  a  ooach  was  called,  iira.  Cramp,  as  eantionsly 
as  a  midnight  cat  would  cross  a  gutter,  put  her  foot  into  tlw 
street  and  for  an  instant  loiAed  hurriedly  about  her:  the  next 
moment  sbe  was  in  the  ooach.  The  action  wm  n^tid,  yet  1 
thought  I  saw  two  or  three  fignres  on  the  opposite  side  of  tike 
way,  watching  the  prc^;reas  of  innocent  Urs.  CranqiL 

The  coach  drove  on.  At  length  it  stopped  at  tits  corner  of  a 
street.  "All  right,"  said  a  voice  to  the  coachman,  and  imme- 
diately the  door  was  opened,  and  "EdwKid"  was  seated  beside 
Urs.  Cramp.  "  My  angel ! "  he  cried,  "  why  wouldn't  yon  kt 
me  take  you  up  !" 

"The  neighboorB,  Edward — the  ne^hbonrs,"  said  the  widow. 

"  The  fellow  knows  where  to  drive  } "   asked  the   highwfty- 

"I've  told  hint— he  can't  mistako,"  said  Mib.  Cnoap.  Hie 
coach  rolled  on. 

"  ThU  surely  can't  bs  the  way,"  cried  the  thiet 

"  He  can't  be  wrong — I  was  so  particular,  Edward,"  rejdisd 
the  vridow.    "  I  hope  we  shall  be  in  time  for  the  beginning." 

"  Oh,  I  see ;  all  right,"  said  Abram,  glancing  llkrongh  the 
window.  At  this  moment  the  coadi  stopL  "  I^  iau't  Dmry 
Lane,"  cried  tbe  highwayman. 
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"No,"  stud  a  man  who  presented  himself  &t  tha  ooach-door, 
and  vhom  I  instontlj  recognised  aa  Hardmontii,  tha  police- 
officer — "  No,  but  it's  Bow-fltreet." 

like  highwaTiiuui  turned  round,  and  grasping  ths  widow's 
hand,  &nd  looking  like  &  demon  in  Iier  &oe,  he  ahoated — "  Did 
jwwdo  this  I" 

"Whatl  what)"  cried  the  widow. 

"Nothing,  nothing,  mj  dear,"  said  Abrain,  assored  bj  th» 
woman'*  look  of  innocence.  "  Nerer  mind,  'twill  all  be  righL 
Eardmontb,  take  care  of  the  ladj,"  cried  the  highwayman, 
jumping  nimbly  out  of  the  coach,  and  immediately  disappearing 
amidst  a  crowd  of  constables. 

"Edward,  Edward  I "  eiclwmed  the  widow. 

"He's  in  a  bit  of  trouble,  mum,"  said  one  of  the  officers. 

"  TrouUe ! "  cried  die  widow,  and  with  the  word  she  stood 
upon  the  pavement. 

"  Highway  robbery,  mom,"  said  the  same  functionary. 

"A  robber  1 "  ezc^imed  the  woman,  feinting  in  the  arms  of 
the  constable,  who  carried  her  into  the  office. 

"  It  cant  be  his  wife,  Hm,"  said  a  man,  as  he  brou^t  water  to 
restore  the  sufierer. 

*  One  on  'em,  perhaps,"  was  the  answer. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  poor  soul  became  conscious  of  all  about 
her.  She  -was  told  that  Clickly  Abram— her  Edward— was  a 
known  highwayman — that  a  poor  |^1  was  in  Newgate  upon  hia 
account — a  girl,  sacrificed  to  hia  safety.  A  watch  he  had  stolen 
npoD  the  highway  from  a  sailor  had  been  found  in  her  bed ; 
what  was  that  to  him  ?  He'd  hang  twenty  women,  and  laugh  at 
'em  afterwards. 

Such  were  the  acta,  such  the  charaoter,  in  brief,  of  the 
prisoner.  Ute  widow,  of  couise,  would  not  believe  a  word  of 
the  ecandaL  She  insisted  upon  seeing  her  Edward  ;  and, 
careless  of  all  bedde,  she  begged,  entreated,  that  the  officers 
wovdd  conduct  her  into  the  office.  The  officers,  subdued  by 
an  influence  which  the  widow  had  in  her  pocket,  granted  her 
request.  She  rushed  forward  to  seek  her  Edward.  In  her 
agitation,  I  fell  from  her  head,  and  for  some  miuntes  lay  in 
t^e  pass!ige.  And  then,  a  rovgb,  coaise-Iookiug  man  took  me 
up,  and  twirling  me  over  and  over,  and  grunting  a  sort  of 
approbation  of  my  beanty,  put  me  under  his  waistcoat. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

I   AH    TABTDI   TO   HEWQATE.— THE  TOBHKKT  AXB  Hia  Wirt. 

I  Boov  discovered  that  laj  Dew  owner  was  a  t«iiant  of  Newgat& 
Official  bii^esB  of  Boma  kind  hod  for  a  time  drawn  him  from 
luB  home  to  the  police-office.  I  cfumot  clearly  tell  the  porposo 
of  hia  erruid ;  but  I  believe  it  waa  to  apeak  to  new  evidence 
which  bad  come  out  agaiuat  some  thief  committed  for  trial  i 
and  that  dntj  fulfilled,  mj  poaaeaaor  had  nought  to  do  hat 
atraightwa/  aeek  his  horns  in  the  Old  B^ey.  Nevertheleaa,  he 
lingered  abont  the  office,  whiling  away  the  pleasant  minntM  in 
aeaaional  discourae,  with  old  acquaintance,  "  Hanging  moat  be 
theeud  of  thia  1"  aaid  he  to  an  emissary  of  justice.  "Clickcant 
get  off  this  time  1" 

"  Lord  loTO  yon,  no,  Hdiater  Tiaply,"  waa  the  answer.  "  He 
may  get  meaaured  for  his  coffin  the  first  minute  he  haa  to  i^Are." 

"  Ha'*  a  fine  fellow,  and  won't  disgrace  I^bum,"  said  my  new 
maater.  "Ha!  Tom  —  it's  a  pity  for  the  time  folka  have  to 
live,  that  tliej  can't  'acriminate  aa  to  what  belongs  to  'em,  and 
what  don't." 

"I  don't  know;  it's  all  right  and  proper  to  say  so;  bntif  Ihej 
did,  what  would  become  of  ua  ? " 

"  That's  true,  too.  Well,  it  takea  all  aorta  to  make  a  world;" 
and  with  this  worn  adage,  my  new  possessor  prepared  him- 
self  to  depart,  when  Clickly  Ahram  was  brought  into  the  hall, 
in  the  custody  of  a  conple  of  officers,  poor  Mrs.  Cramp,  with 
streaming  eyea  and  ashy  face,  following  him ;  and  declaring 
between  her  sobs,  that "  they  ahould  never  tear  him  from  lier." 

"Tell  you  what  it  is,  mum,"  said  Tiaply,  gently  taking  the 
woman  aside.  "  I'm  turnkey  in  Newgate  ;  and  if  yon  like  to 
come  there,  you  may  be  as  Happy  aa  the  day  is  long  with  him." 

"  Heaven  bless  you  ! "  cried  the  widow.  Nor  did  the  exceai 
of  her  gratitude  make  her  forgetful  of  the  aurer  means  of  touch- 
ing Mr.  Traply's  aympnthy. 

"  I  can  have  a  conch  }  "  aaid  the  highwayman,  looking  abont 
him  with  dignity. 

"To  he  sure  yon  can,  captain,"  cried  Traply ;  "and  more 
than  that,  111  ride  with  yon." 

The  cootih  was  speedily  procured,  and  Mr.  Ahram  as  qniekly 
invited  to  enter  it. 
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"We  aludl  be  hapiir  yet,"  cried  Mm  Cramp,  throwing  heiwll 
into  the  highwftynun's  anna. 

"  Aa  tortles,  1117  darliag,"  said  Abnm ;  and  than,  in  a  lover 
Toice,  "  don't  forget  the  monej," 

Mra.  Cramp  anawBred  hysterically,  "She  would  die  firat;"  and 
then  ag»iiv  and  agtun  embradiig  Uie  tikie^  alie  waa  at  length 
separated  from  him,  binting  in  the  arms  of  sji  offloer. 

"  AU  right.  Newgate  ! "  cried  a  liokniBii  with  a  laugh,  having 
just  {ucked  up  a  ahilling,  thrown  to  him  hy  tbe  culpri^  aa  the 
coach  waa  abont  to  drire  away. 

"  It's  not  ao  bad,  I  hop^  air  ? "  said  Traply,  who  had  aeated 
hinuelf  bndde  Abram, 

"  A  bagatelle,"  answered  the  thiet 

"  I  thought  BO,"  cried  the  turnkey  ;  "  and  that'a  not  capital." 

Bapidly  the  minutes  passed,  and  we  atopt  at  Newgate.  I 
shall  nefer  forget  that  dead  halt.  Ere  the  priaon-door  was 
opened;  it  aeemed  to  me  a  pause  between  life  and  death — and 
then,  what  a  terrible  transition !  Now,  and  the  man,  albeit 
a  prisoner,  had  out  dooivlife  about  him ;  saw  the  woridly 
woricing  of  men ;  saw  free  faces ;  beheld  the  paners-by  can^^ng 
on  the  bnmneaa  of  life :  some  were  going  to  their  homes ;  some, 
aa  perhaps  the  prisoner  faahioned  to  himself  gomg  to  merry 
meetinga.  And  yet  he — he — waa  aa  unthought  o^  as  onacknow- 
ledged,  as  though  he  had  never  been.  Still  be  felt  himself  a  part 
of  the  world  ;  he  saw  its  people,  and  he  waa  of  them  ;  another 
instant — the  priaon-door  had  closed  upon  him,  and  the  outward 
world  ym  to  him  a  dream  1  Between  this  and  tiiat  ude  of  a 
prism  threshold,  may  there  not  be  grey  hoin  ? 

My  possessor,  Mr.  Traply,  was  a  privileged  man  in  Newgate ; 
and  thnefore,  aa  others  might  say,  he  waa  permitted  to  have  his 
greatest  oomforts  about  him.  And  Mra.  Traply  was  allowed  to 
do  her  beat  to  tarn  a  gaol  to  Paradise  by  her  presence.  I  fear, 
however,  that  the  opportunity  was  rarely  improved  by  the  good 
woman,  whose  first  jniuciple  was  to  teach  her  husband  the  virtue 
of  humility,  t^  constantly  showing  to  her  mato  how  vei;  much 
she  waa  above  him. 

It  waa  late  when  I  arrived  in  Newgate — very  late.    Mr. 

Traply,  doubtless  to  cheat  the  misanthropy  of  prison  life,  had 

bamanisedhimaelf  with  an  extra  allowance  of  liquor.   That  good 

.    intention  was  by  no  means  applauded  by  the  partner  of  his  fate. 

"  Here  yon  are  again,  like  a  beaat,  1^.  Traply,"  cried  the  wife 
from  between  the  bed-clothes,  as  the  turnkey  entered  his  den  of 
«  bed-room.  "  Well !  if  my  &tlier,  the  lawyer,  had  efer  tliou^t 
X  shoold  come  to  thia  I " 

"  Where  could  he  think  ym  Toold  come  to,  when  he  brought 
Toun.  * 
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yan  up,  iSn.  Tnplj, — eh  1  Wliere,  m&'am,  but  to  Newg&ta  t" 
asked  the  b&cchaa^  and  brutal  husband. 

"  You're  a  TiU&iD  I "  cried  Un.  Tr^lj. 

"That's  my  afbir,  Charlotte,"  aiud  tb«  tamkey.  "Neverthe- 
less, my  pet  lajnb,  look  here^" 

"  Don't  lamb  me  I  Ha !  I  wiak  my  dear  father  waa  only 
here." 

"  More  Bhame  &r  yon ;  if  he  was,  he'd  be  hanged,  yon  knor, 
[br  eoming  l»ek  afore  hta  time.    Kow,  look  here,  Charlotte." 

"  I  won't  look  at  nothing,"  cried  Hxe.  Traply  ;  who  then  aaked, 
"What  is  it  J" 

Mr.  Traply  approadied  the  bed-eide,  and  with  a  candle  in  one 
hand,  and  me  in  the  other,  presented  Tiitna^'lf  to  the  spaikling 
eyea  of  hia  placable  wife. 

"What  a  beautiful  feather,  Mike  1  Where  did  you  set  iti" 
aiod  Mre.  Traply. 

"  Get  it  I    Pm  always  a  buying  snmething  for  yon,"  aaid  the 

"  It  it  a  dear  1  But  what's  feathers  in  Newgate  t "  sighed  the 
wife. 

"Well,  well,  we  iha'nt  always  be  here,  Charlotte.  What's  the 
news  t    Anything  htqipened  nnce  I  went  out  1 " 

Uia.  Traply,  takiog  ma  in  her  hand,  and  carefully  "^■"■■"■"e 
me  by  the  candle,  whilst  her  husband  prepared  himaelf  for  bed, 
b^an,  in  a  changed  voice  to  narrate  the  event*  passing  in  her 
husband's  absence.  For  once  I  felt  I  had  been  a  peaetmaker 
between  man  and  wife ;  for  Uie  late  com^ainia^  shrewish  Mrs. 
Traplyspokeinaccentsofooiuinbialaweetneas:  " That geatieaam 
haa  been  here  again." 

«What,Mr.CurlweU)"  cried Tr^y.    "Wdl!" 

"  It  se^ns,  sa  Uiey  call  it  in  books,  quite  a  poadon  with  the 
man.  But  he  says,  hell  give  anything  if  we  con  only  tell  bijn 
bow  to  get  the  girt  oft" 

"And  what  says  Fatty!"  asked  the  tnmk^,  by^iis  time 
In  bed. 

At  Uie  word,  I  trembled ;  for  I  knew  they  fipoka  of  the  help- 
less, innocent  creature,  then  with  shame  and  misery  upon  her,  a 
o^itive  in  Newgata 

"  She  Bays,  she  doeant  want  hjm  to  meddle  or  make  with  the 
bnaineas,"  answered  the  turnkey's  wife. 

"  What  then,  she  doeant  buckle  to  him  yrt  t "  asked  Tiaply. 

"  She  quite  ehiveis  and  toms  white  whan  you  talk  of  him. 
And,  for  aS  I  had  her  up  here  to  tea  to-night,  and  tried  to  talk 
reason  to  her,  she  stud  she'd  rather  die  than  Ait'd  h»n  him." 

"Well,  then,  she  must  die,"  said  Traply. 
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"Lor,  Hike!"  cried  the  woman  ;  "yon  don't  mean  it  I" 

"  That  ia,  you  see,  we  most  nuke  her  bslieva  &ai,  Mr.  Cnrlwell 
can  get  evidence  enough  ftbont  her — right  or  wrong,  no  matter — 
to  hang  her,  if  aha  wont  have  him," 

"WfiUjdo  youknow,  Mike,  I  think  she  would  die  first,"  said 
Mrs.  Traplf . 

"  You're  a  fool,  wife,"  anawered  the  tomkey,  "  and  know 
nothing  of  natur.  All  that  we  hare  to  do  ia  to  koep  &om  her 
tiie  newB  that  Click  Abiam'a  taken." 

"  And  ia  he  taken  1  "  asked  Mza.  Traply. 

"  /i  he  taken  1  Whenever  I  go  ont  of  Newgate,  I  don't  go  for 
nothing  ;  I  think  I  always  bring  my  bird  home  with  me.  Yes, 
we  have  him.  It's  a  comfort  to  think  we  have  him  sleeping  as 
sweet  as  any  babby  under  the  same  roof  with  us."  Ute  option  of 
the  highwayman  was  plainly  too  high  an  achievement  for  Tiaply 
not  to  put  in  some  claim  to  it.  "  He's  sore  to  be  hanged,"  aud 
the  turnkey,  yawning. 

"Yon  don't  say  BO  t "  cried  thetomkey's  wife,  slightly  yawning 
too,  "  Well,  for  my  part,  Mike — after  all,  you're  not  bo  bad  ; 
that  ia  a  pretty  feather  you've  bought  me — for  my  pact,  I  dont 
Hunk — no,  I  wouldn't  bang  nobody." 

"  Yon  wouldn't  hang  nobody  I — You're  a  fool,  wife  ;  and  dont 
know  what  morals  is,"  cried  Traply. 

"Well,  and  now  you've  bought  me  that  feather,  what's  the  use 
of  it  ? "  aaked  Mia.  Traply,  with  a  quick  jump  from  death  to 
(ouament,     "  Feathers  is  of  no  use  in  Newgate,  Mike." 

"Yon  dont  tliink  Fm  always  a^ing  to  bury  myself  as  a 
turnkey,  do  yon  1 "  asked  Trajdy. 

"  I  iritonld  think  not,"  sud  his  apaaao,  "  Suppose,  now,  the 
goremor  should  die  " 

"And  what  then  I"  asked  IVa^^y. 

"Why,  yon  might  get  his  place.  I  say  you  mig^  get  his 
place.  For  you  can't  think  what  civiL  ^iiugft  Alderman  Buby 
says  of  yon.  Then,  if  you  was  governor,  I  soppose  I  ahonld  dress 
ft  little  difFerent  to  what  I  do  now  t" 

"  Well  I "  cried  Traply,  with  a  half-anore. 

"  And  then,  I  suppose  we  should  see  and  be  seen  t " 

"  Well  1 "  said  the  tnnikey  in  a  lainter  voice. 

"  And  then,  I  suppose,  we  should  go  and  dine  wiUi  the  Lord 
Mayor  T" 

"  Hianph  I "  gmtited  liairfy, 

"  And  I  Buppose,  if  we  was  to  ask  him,  the  Lord  Mayor  would 
oome  and  dine  witlk  us  1 "  ■ 

The  turnkey  was  adeep. 

"Z  say,  Mike,"   and  Mrs.  timflj  plied  her  elbow  in  hsr 
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hnsband'B  Bid*—"  I  say,  mtppow  the  Lord  l^jor— Mike  !— yon 
don't  hear  what  I  any  i—1  say,  sappoae  " 

Traply  snored  deeply — moat  profooDdly. 

Hts.  Tr^ly  having  fallen  into  a  waking  dream  of  ambition, 
would  not  dismiM  it.  She,  therefore,  again  moved  her  connubial 
elbow ; — "  I  say,  ^Praply — my  dear  Traply  1 — I  iay,  Buppoae  " 

The  tomkey  jumped  np  in  the  bed,  exclaiming,  with  mott 
aavaga  empluBia — "  Mrs,  Traply,  I  have  to  go  to  I^bum  to- 
morrow morning ;  and  suppose  you  go  to  sleep,  that  you  may  get 
up  time  enough  to  mend  them  holes  in  my  stockings  )  " 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

I  UBBT  FATTT   SUTLBK    IK    XKWOATK. THK    TnBKEKT'e    Wm 

riAAiM  TOB  aiaiMXLL. 
At  tihe  time — the  good  old  time — I  was  in  Newgate,  there  was  a 
finer  sjnrit  of  cordiality  between  the  keepers  and  the  kept  than 
at  the  present  day  leaene  the  ^oom  of  that  great,  yet  necessary 
eviL  The  departing  spirit  of  romance  still  lingered  about  it. 
fine  ladies  thronged  the  lobby  to  roU  their  liquid  eyes  upon  the 
gentle  highwayman ;  and  honaebreakers,  thongh  barred  fiom 
liberty,  were  still  treated  aa  persons  of  distinction,  indulgence 
being  ever  vendible  for  ready  money.  In  titoee  days,  Bacchus 
and  Tenns  were  never  denied  by  the  grim  tomkey ;  but  reoeived 
vrith  a  frank  courtesy  doe  to  their  large  influence  on  the  livea  of 
mortals.  Hence,  Newgate  was  not  the  stony  temv  of  our  tim& 
Certes,  it  was  not  so  clean ;  but  then,  in  all  the  real  enjoyments 
of  life,  bow  much  more  comfortable !  Soap  is  but  a  poor 
commodity,  exchanged  against  that  agreeable  license  which 
softens  captivity.  True,  there  was  then  the  gaol-fever,  that  some- 
times leasened  the  fees  of  the  hangman  ;  bnt  then  there  was 
permitted  ingress  to  all  black-bottles,  with  no  inquisitorial  nose  of 
turnkey,  snnffing  their  contents.  Even  then  romance  gilded  th« 
prison  flags,  and  cast  a  bloom,  a  lustre  on  the  footpad  and  the 
burglar.  Then  was  there  popping  of  corks  and  rustling  of 
lutestring.  And  now  19 Newgate  a  hard,  dull,  dumpish  reality ; 
dull  as  a  play-house.  Aa  if  too  in  mockery  of  the  glad  past,  the 
gyves  of  Jack  Sheppard  hang,  ignobly  idle,  in  Newgate  lobby. 
The  imagination  may  yet  play  around  them ;  but,  alas  I  they  are 
but  as  a  satire  and  reproach  to  the  poor,  weak  ankles  <^  the 
degenerate  borgUff  of  orx  time :  to  the  living  felon  of  |s«Bent 
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Newgate,  aa  the  Elgin  Marblea  to  the  dwarb  that  gaz«  on  tiptoe 
abont  them. 

Ttiat  Mrs.  Tr^lf  ahonld  board  and  bed  with  her  hoaband  in 
Newgate  vas  a  part  of  the  indolgence  voocfasa&d  in  the  old, 
benevolent  daj :  tnntkeys  are  not  now  ao  blesaed.  Henoe,  I 
owed  my  introdaction  to  the  gaol,  and  my  eorif  meeting  with 
dear,  peisecnted  FaU;'.  Mr.  Traply  quitted  hie  connubial  bed 
before  daylight,  called  from  his  rep4»e  by  the  iron  tongue  of  law. 
"  TTgh  ! "  he  gmnted,  as  he  put  on  his  clothea,  "here's  a  day,  I 
can  tell,  to  call  a  man  out !  Pretty  lido  I  shall  have  to  l^bum. 
It's  pleasant  enonj^  in  aonuner ;  bub  thia  weather's  enough  to 
bill  a  nian«*' 

"Nerermind,  Mike,"  said  hia  wife  ;  "Tve  got  yon  what  yow 
lore  for  dinner — rabbit  and  onions ;  so  let  the  thoughts  of  that 
comfort  you  aa  yon  go  and  come." 

"Ha!"  eriedlVaiJy,  "a  man  wants  something,  heavcm  knows;" 
and  with  this  saying  hJe  went  upon  his  awAd  errand,  an  errand 
to  be  lightened  by  ttie  dream  of  dinner. 

When  Mrs.  Traply  rose,  she  looked  at  me  agnin  and  again,  and 
vowing  I  should  be  a  perfect  beauty  when  a  little  pnt  to  rights, 
began  to  prepare  breakfast.  Suddenly  she  stopped ;  and  then 
adding  a  second  cup  and  saucer,  said — "  Yec^  poor  dear,  ahe  shall 
breakfast  with  me ;  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  she'a  a  feather- 
dicsaer,  she  can  tidy  it  up  for  me."  'With  this  thought  Mrs. 
Tr^ly  left  the  room.  In  a  few  minutes  ahe  returned  with  Fatty 
BuUer,  prisoner. 

Poor  thing !  I  thought  to  aee  her  much  chanoed  ;  even  more 
palc^  more  haggard  ^an  when  carried  from  Bloomabory.  It 
was  not  so.  lU  she  looked — very  ilL  Bnt  to  me  ahe  aeemed  aa 
one  who  held  conatant  communion  with  death,  and  was  thereby 
comforted.  There  was  sadness  in  her  &oe,  yet  sadness  glorif  ed 
by  sweetest  patience.  Sorrow  seemed  to  ennoble  her.  She 
appeared  no  more  snllied  by  all  the  hideous  guilt  and  misery  of 
the  gaol  than  did  the  light  of  heaven  that  shone  in  npon  her. 
Her  eyes  were  mild  and  tearless  ;  and  at  her  month  there  was  » 
smile  of  resignation ;  a  amile  that  ahowed  angelic  might  of  heart ; 
mighty  from  ita  very  weakness.    Her  voice  was  changed ;  deeper, 

"  There,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Traply,  whose  heart  was, 
after  all,  unchilled  by  the  flints  of  Newgate,  "  there ;  make  yonr- 
aelf  happy  with  some  tea  and  toaat.  Come ;  yon  seem  a  iittla 
down  this  morning.  Ha  !  Z  don't  wonder  at  it.  I,  who  have 
been  here  these  t«n  years — ha  !  my  dear,  when  I  danced  at  the 
race-ball  with  Sir  Mohawk  Brush,  I  never  thought  to  come  to 
Newgate.    A  little  drop  in  your  tea,"— and  Mrs,  l^ply  having 
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<liuUfied  Iter  own  eup  with  iome  brandy,  pto^red  the  reeUmHf 
to  Patty.— "Tou  won't  1  Well,  you  know  best  I  should  nev« 
get  thiou^  these  days  withoat  it.  Fm  anre  it's  enoogh  to  work 
poor  Ti&ply  to  death.    They  hang  six  more  next  Monday." 

Patty  Bpok«  not,  bnt  ahaddered ;  then  with  an  effort  oom- 
preaied  her  lips. 

"  Jack  Ketch  drinks  Oeorge  the  Third's  health  every  Monday," 
said  the  woman ;  "  calla  him  the  real  &thar  of  his  people,  he 
do«e  80  well  know  how  to  correct  'em.  Ha ! "  cried  Mn.  IV^Iy, 
caatjng  a  glauoe  at  a  Ihitoh  clock  in  tite  oomsr,  "  they  bavrait 
got  to  St.  Giles's  Pound  yet ;  and  aa<^  a  day !  Poor  dear 
Traply  1  I  feel  for  hia  iheumaiiz.  And  going,  they  do  go  w 
slow,  my  dear." 

Patty  tried  to  speak ;  aha  oonld  not, 

"Yon  couldnt  have  lived  so  long  in  London  withoat  seeing 
snch  a  nght,  my  lore  t " 

« I  never  did— never  will,"  said  Patty. 

"  Let  us  hope  not ;  for  thongb  there's  a  sort  of  something  that 
makes  one  long  to  see  i^-I  don't  know,  bnt  it  iant  pleasant — no 
my  desT,  it  isn't,''  ciied  Mn.  Traply,  with  emphasis.  "I  was  a 
yonng,  giddy,  hi^ipy  tiling,  when  I  saw  the  first  man  hanged. 
Ha  1  my  dear,  little  I  thought  of  Newgate  then.  Well,  we  won't 
talk  of  it  We'll  talk  of  yonr  little  trovbte,  my  love.  I'm  sure  I 
hope  it  will  come  to  nothing.    I'm  snre  /  think  yon  isnooent-" 

"I  am  iimaoait,"  said  Fatty,  mildly. 

"  But  my  dear,"  cried  the  tomkey'a  wife,  "  wbat'a  innoeenoe  in 
Newgate  !  Bleas  yon,  it'a  better  to  be  a  little  gnilty  and  safe 
ontaide,  tlian  be  as  innocant  as  snow,  and  locked  up  hers.  Stdll, 
yon  know,  my  dear,  matters  do  look  a  little  blaii  egainst  yon. 
In  ease  of  the  worst" 

"  I  am  prepared,  even  for  the  wrast,"  said  Patty. 

"  I  don't  blame  yon ;  aa  a  ChristiBn,  my  dear,  I  don't  blame 
you,"  said  the  woman.  "  But  for  all  that,  yon  wouldn't  throw 
away  your  life,  my  dear  t    It  would  be  mnrder,  you  know." 

Patty  said  no  word,  but  sighed  heavily. 

"  And  yon're  so  young ;  and  if  yon  was  only  once  comfortable, 
Pve  no  doubt  would  be  vaiy  good-looking.  Blesa  yon  ]  I  shall 
live  to  see  you  a  happy  wife,  and  the  mother  of  a  dear  &mily. 
Now,  there's  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Curlwell — the  man's  a  doting 
npon  you.  He  saya  he'll  lay  out  his  last  farthing  upon  lawyers 
and  witnesses  for  you :  and  for  money,  in  a  good  cause,  there's 
kind-hearted  people  to  be  fonnd  who'll  swear  whatever  they^ 
told,  my  dear," 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Patty. 

"  What  t  wh^  they  know  you  to  be  innocent,  and  will  aweur 
what  will  prove  as  much  1" 
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"  Karer  mind ;  m  will  Dot  talk  of  it,  Uis.  Tniplj.  I  liav« 
known  bnt  little  to  tia  me  to  this  world ;  and  if  il— if  I  uj," 
hen  FUty  rtruggled  with  her  heart ;  then,  obserring  me  upon  ft 
chair,  slie  uid,  her  lipa  qnivering  ab  she  spoke,  "  What  a  pretlj 
feather!    Is  it  jours  1" 

"  Ym,  my  dear ;  though  I  don't  wear  anch  things  now.  Ha ! 
the  last  time  I  wore  that  feather  I  danced  wiUi  Sir  Uohawk 
Bnuh — I  think  Fro  named  him  to  jtm  before.  If  he  had  only 
kept  his  word,  what  a  sweet  man  he  would  have  been.  It's  been 
tombled,  mj  lore,  Ijiug  hj  in  m;  box ;  perh^n  ;oa  can  put  it  to 
rights  for  me  1" 

"  Cwtainly — I  ahall,  indeed,  be  glad ;  for  7011  have  been  rerj 
kind  tome." 

"  And  I  want  to  be  kind  to  yon,  if  jonll  let  me,"  oaid  the 
woman.    "  Now  there's  Mr.  Cnrlwell " 

"  Pnj,  do  not  speak  of  him,"  said  Fatty. 

"Anic^kindga&.Ue  man;  elder  than  yon, to  be  sore;  bat 
All  the  better;  for  die  when  he  will,  hell  leave  you  anug. 
SuppoM  now — I  merely  say  suppose — he  conld  get  yon  ont 
of  this  trooble,  if  you'd  <mly  marry  himl  Si^^ioee,  I  say 
there  was  notliing  between  death  and  the  chnndi,  what  would 
you  do  1" 

Fatty,  who  had  beea  gazing  at  me,  lud  me  down  upon  the 
table,  and,  looking  lull  at  the  woman,  answered  in  a  caliQ,  deep 
voicfr— "Die." 

"  Yon'd  never  be  so  wicked  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Traply. 

"I  will  never  be  k  wicked,"  said  Patty,  "  bo  false,  so  cruelly 
deceitful  towards  any  man,  as  to  vow  a  love  where  my  heart 

"  Yea,  my  dear,  but  to  die,"  said  Mrs.  Traply, 

"  Bat  .to  live,"  cried  Fatty,  with  quick  eameiteeaa ;  "  to  live 
And  be  a  daily  hypocrite  ;  to  ieel  a  daily  heartache ;  to  shudder 
at  even  a  word  of  tendemeea :  to  loathe  one'»-self  for  seeming 
content— happy !  Where  all  this  is,  what  «ib  bo  life  I  Oh,  no ! " 
said  Fatty,  with  a  gentle  amile,  "I  have  thongbt  of  death  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  can  die." 

"  Ha  !  my  dear,  tiiat's  often  onr  pride  and  vanity  to  think  so. 
But  to  die  any  way  in  our  own  aheetB,  with  the  doctor,  and  eveiy 
other  comfort  about  us,  and  to  have  all  sorts  of  civil  things  said 
in  a  sermon  made  on  purpose  for  us,  even  then,  my  dear,  death  is 
bad  enough ;  bat  what,  when  you  go  out  of  the  world  with  a 
bad  name — with  the  world,  my  love,  always  to  have  somettaing  to 
say  agunst  you } " 

"  Terrible,  Tery  terrible,"  said  Patty,  placing  her  hand  to  her 
brow,  "  but  I  have  thought  of  this  too :  and  it  is  little,  veiy 
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little,  ynQi  the  thought  of  umocenoe.  Tlie  world!"  cned 
Patty,  in  &  piteon*  voice  ;  "  what  hIibII  I  bo  to  the  worid  t 
What  to  me  the  blame  or  praiae  of  the  world,  when  I  am  in 
the  grave )" 

"  Yea,  my  dear ;  bnt  yon  maat  own  thare'a  a  hard  trial  twixt 
Newgate  and  that.  Ha  I  at  tliia  momant,  poor  things," — and 
again  iSn.  Tr^Iy  looked  at  the  Dutch  dock — "  at  tUs  Teiy 
moment,  they're  taking  thdr  laat  rap  at  Hie  Pound.  Ha  I  thera^ 
the  trial,  my  lore." 

Patty  tronbled  from  head  to  foot,  and  I  oould  aoe  her  amall 
handa  work  convuMTely — oonld  aee  the  fightjitg  of  her  heart  to 
keep  the  terror  down,  aa  Mn.  Tn^y,  for  the  fcindeat  purpose,  aa 
ahe  thought,  pointed  the  horrors  of  the  death-joumey  from 
Hewgaia  to  Tybnm. 

"  Yon  don't  know  wbat  it  is,  child,  or  you  wouldn't  talk  in 
that  way.  Ha  I  my  dear,  it's  very  different  to  gcAag  with  a 
party,  and  idtting  at  a  window  to  see  the  poor  things  in  the 
cart;  that's  reiy  different  to  being  one  of  'em,  you  know. 
Innocence,  my  dear,  is  all  Teiy  well ;  bnt  I  don't  icnow  any 
innocence  that  could  bear  to  be  stared  at  by  thousands  of  people, 
all  looking  aa  if  they  had  red-hot  eyea  npon  yon.  And  then  to 
see  the  whole  atreet  swimming  about  you — and  to  hare  the 
blood  like  boiling  lead  in  yonr  eats — for  a  daor  soul  as  waa 
reprieved  told  ma  all  aboat  it — and  how  all  the  men  and  women 
looked  like  stony-faced  devtia  lonnd  him — and  how  as  he  heard 
aome  of  'em  laugh,  it  went  like  a  knife  into  his  heart — and  how 
aa  the  cart  rumbled  along,  he  prayed  for  the  etonea  to  open 
and  bnry  him — and  how  when  he  got  to  lybum,  ha !  my  dear, 
he  waa  proved  as  innocent  as  you  are,  and  yet  he  felt  all  this — and 
how,  as  I  waa  aaying,  when  he  got  to  T^bum— but  you  don't 
listen  bo  me  I " 

The  woman  spoke  the  truth ;  for  Fatty  had  sunk  beneath  the 
struggle  of  her  feelings,  and  lay  iosensihle  in  the  choir. 
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CHAPTER  TCXX, 


"IraheliBBQ't  fiunted  !"  cried  tli«  tumkej'B  wife,  jnmpuig  from 
her  ae>t  to  the  side  of  Patty.  "  Poor  little  lamb  I "  said  the 
woman,  as  she  ^plied  restorativee  to  the  girl,  and  chatted  calmly 
the  while— for  her  priBoa-experience  had  taught  her  composure 
at  ench  mximente — "  Poor  little  kitten  I  A  stout  hearii  she  haa 
for  Tyburn  1  No,  uo ;  I  shall  dance  at  her  wedding  yet  1  Dear 
me  t  well,  she  u  gone.  Ha  I  I'm  sure  when  Tn^ly  Bist  asked 
ma,  I  thought  rd  be  torn  to  bits  fint ;  and  now — well,  it  uught 
be  W0TS&"  In  this  wiae,  the  turnkey's  wife  continued  to  talk 
to  hetael^  wboi  at  length  Patty  ei^ed  heavily.  "  Yes,  yes," 
■vdthe  wonun,  "  shell  cry  soon,  and  then  be  nice  and  comfort- 
aUe."  At  this  mom^t  there  was  a  kuock  at  the  door.  "  Come 
in,"  cried  Mrs.  Tr^ly,  not  stirring  from  lier  chaige. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  Mrs,  Gaptooth  with  Curlwell,  the 
ralet,  immediately  entered. 

"Lorl  and  is  it  yon  I"  cried  Urs.  Traply.  "Here  she  is, 
poor  thing  I  but  she'll  be  better  now  you're  oomey  Mr.  Curlwell ;" 
and  the  woman  threw  what  she  believed  to  be  a  very  spealdng 
look  at  the  rolet,  graced,  too,  with  a  pretty  bridling  of  the  neck. 

"  Poor  eoul  I  poor  heart ! — Well,  if  ever  I  "  cried  Corlwell  j 
and  he  then  stared  at  Patty  with  knitted  eyebrows  and 
open  moutiL  "Who'd  ha'  thought  it  I"  be  then  cried.  "IE 
Newgate  haant  made  her  all  the  beautifiiller.  Ha  I  Mrs. 
Qaptooth,  she's  a  lily  that  would  grow  anywhere ; — a  golden 
flower  she  ia  !  " 

I  conld  perceive  that  Mrs.  Qaptooth  had  tlie  most  contemp- 
tnoua  opinion  of  Curlwell's  taate ;  and  this  opinion  she  mo- 
tioned to  the  turnkey's  wife,  who,  by  her  mute  acknowledgment 
of  the  intelligence,  showed  that  she,  too,  considered  the  valet  as 
m  poor,  fascinated,  lost  man.  As,  however,  Curlwell  looked  for 
some  sort  of  affirmation  from  Mis.  OaptootJi,  that  well-practised 
iroman  awarded  to  him  one  of  her  most  elaborate  smilea. 

"She's  coming  round — a  dovei"  said  Mrs.  Gaptooth.  "Am 
time's  getting  ahorii,  Mr.  Curlwell,  and  as  I  wouldn't  have  you 
throw  your  money  away  npon  an  ongisteful  person" 

"  I'll  spend  a  huudc>d  i>oimd  npon  her,"  cried  tho  vale^  with 
magnanimous  energyt 
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"  Mot  upon  (mother  man's  wife,  I  shouU  think.  Tou'd  never 
be  BO  eitrafagant  as  that,  Hr.  Curlwell  1  "  cried  the  full-fed, 
oilfhag. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  ma'am  1 "  asked  Mr.  Cnf  IwelL  "  Another 
man's  wife,  ma'am  1 " 

"  CertaiDljr.  If  the  gal  inQ  manj  jon,  irhj  7011  know  best, 
and  maj  fan;  yoor  wifii  out  of  Newgate ;  but  if,  like  a  prond 
aaucy  jilt  ss  she  may  he,  Bha  wont  have  nothing  to  do  with  you, 
why,  yon're  only  Baving  an  ongrateful  cretnr  from  Tyburn,  to  he 
for  what  yon  know,  wife  to  some  other  man.  That's  nty  meoiung 
Mr,  Carlwell,"  wud  the  hideous  woman. 

"To  be  sure,"  aaid  Mra.  Traflj ;  "the  gentleman  onghtnt  to 
lay  his  money  ont  in  the  dark.  He  oo^t  to  know  what's  what 
first    It's  bnt  reasonable." 

"  I'll  spend  a  hundred  ponnd  npon  the  dear  creature  I " 
repeated  die  Talet 

"  Youll  do  as  yon  like,  Mr.  Curlwell ;  but,  se  your  friend, — 
tliongh,  the  Lord  help  me !  real  friends  are  held  cheap  now-ar 
d&ya — aa  your  Mend,  and  ae  the  trial's  coming  on  next  week,  you 
oaght  not  to  throw  aAiray  yoor  money,  the  reward  of  yonr  honest 
labour — the  very  sweat  of  your  brow,  as  I  may  say — without 
iDtowing  what  for.  So  let  the  gal  speak  out,  once  and  for  alL 
For  my  part,  Tm  upright  and  downstrajght,  and  can't  abide  pigs 
in  pokes.  And  now,"  cried  Mrs.  Gaptooth,  dropping  with  phyaicnl 
emphasis  upon  a  diur,  "  now  you  know  my  mind." 

•^  She's  coming  to,"  said  Mra.  Traply. 

"  Go  into  the  next  room — he  may,  my  dear,  mayn't  he  T — and, 
when  the  gal'a  qnite  recovered,  you  can  get  an  answer."  Thus 
ooonselled  Mra.  Gaptooth. 

Mr.  Carlwell  ag^n  muttered  hii  determination  to  lay  out  a 
hundred  pounds,  end  passed  into  the  adjoining  room.  Mia. 
Gaptooth  slowly  turned  her  head,  following  him  with  a  most 
pitying  sneer.  She  then  rose,  and  ^>proached  Patty.  "  A  hundred 
pounds !  and  for  a  nose  like  that !  If  the  blessings  of  money 
ar'n't  thrown  away  upon  some  people ! " 

"  She's  getting  better,"  said  Mrs.  Traplj ;  who  continued,  in 
a  low  tone  of  confidence, — "  You're  right,  Mrs.  Gaptooth.  Men 
are  fools,  ma'am,  when  they  get  a  fancy  in  their  heads — quite 
fools.  Noses,  indeed  I  The  nosea,  and  the  eyes,  and  the  com- 
plexions too,  that  I've  seen  taken  out  of  the  dirt,  carried  to 
church,  and  stuck  up  far  life  in  carriages  !  People  talk  of  beauty ; 
but  I  do  think  there's  often  great  luck  in  solid  ugliness.  She's 
getting  better.    Men  are  fools." 

"  They  are,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gaptooth  ;  "  and  perhaps 
after  all,  it's  as  well  it  is  so :  it  makes  all  the  better  for  the 
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I  of  our  sex.  She'll  do  now;"  tmd  Jin.  Osptooth 
tomed  aude,  •■  Pattj  nnclosad  her  ejea,  and  looked  dreamily 
about  her. 

"  There,  you're  better — to  be  erare  you  are,"  stud  Mrs,  Traply, 
"  and  it  was  very  fimlish  of  you  to  take  on  bo.  Blfeu  your  poor 
heart  [  you'll  never  mifibr  anything  of  the  sort,  not  you.  No,  no ; 
you've  too  many  good  Meuda  about  you,  if  youll  ohlj  let  'em  be 
your  Mends." 

"  I  am  better,"  said  Patty,  leaning  her  brow,  as  if  in  pain, 
upon  her  hand.  "  It  was  weak  of  me  to — bnt,  pray,  say  no  more 
of  it." 

"There,  your  coIout'b  coming  like  a  carnation,"  said  Mis. 
Traply  ;  "  and,  aince  youVe  been  ill,  some  Menda  have  come  to 

"Mr.  Liotkyl"  otied  Fatty,  with  apaikling  eyee  and  ani- 
mated face. 

"  Ko,  not  Mr.  lintley,  bnt" 

£re  tha  woman  could  end  the  sentence^  Hn.  Qaptooth  ihowed 
henel^  approaching  Patty.  I  shall  never  forget  the  two  &ce8. 
They  seemed  the  incarnated  eipregaions  of  confident  wickednea 
and  alanoed  inuoceiice.  When  I  firat  aaw  the  old  woman  at 
Madame  Bpanneu'a,  I  confess  I  was  tricked  into  a  respect  for 
her  i  she  seemed  ao  meek,  so  mild,  so  matronly.  And  now — 
perhaps  it  was  frisn  seeing  her  in  contrast  with  Patty — I  felt  for 
her  a  loathing  a  disgust  I  This  feeUng  wa*  atrengtheoed  by  what 
I  witneeaed  in  the  turnkey's  room. 

The  ohl  woman,  overlying  her  broad  ripe  &ce  witli  a  smile — 
a  laborioDS  look  of  complacency — made  np  to  Fatty.  As  she 
qiproached,  th«  fiwe  of  tbe  girl  changed  to  marble  paleuMS ; 
her  eyes  looked  darker  and  darker ;  and  her  mouth  became 
rij^ly  curved,  with  an  expresuon  of  mingled  fear  and  acorn. 
Onca,  aa  Crom  some  ungoTenable  impulse,  she  shivered  from 
head  to  sole.  She  grasped  the  arms  of  the  chair,  and  still  ahrank 
back  as  tha  dd  woman  came  nearer  to  her.  She  seemed 
poascascd  by  some  terrible  antipathy — some  irrepressible  loathing 
— that,  in  its  intennty,  made  her  powerless.  StUl  Mrs.  Qaptootl^ 
with  her  niii1»nTi(jH  gmilee,  advanced.  She  was  about  to  lay  her 
hand  upon  Fatty,  when,  with  almost  a  3hriek,'the  girl  leaped  from 
her  chair. 

"  Creature  I  touch  me  not ! "  Patty  exclaimed  with  a  veho- 
mence  that  surprised  me.  She  then  passionately  seized  Mrs. 
Traply  by  the  hand,  begging    protection  trom  that  "  horrid 

As  Patty  spoke  the  w<»ds,  the  shadow  of  a  black  heart 
darkened  Uie  woman's  face :   in  one  brief  moment  Z  bdiold 
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within  it  tihe  iniqnitiea  of  &  long  noisome  life.  Tbe  old  croM 
stood  for  a  moment  eyong  the  girl  like  a  baulked  witch.  ItwM 
a  ludeouB  sight. 

"  You're  &  foolish,  Sj-kw&j  puss,"  said  Mrs.  Oftptooth,  ralljing 
herself  vid  agun  eeaajing  her  customary  smile,  though  I  could 
see  the  hamdan  still  shaking  with  pMSioo.  "  I  come  to  do  7011 
good,  and  jou  call  me  wicked  names. — Ha  t  70a  hare  much  to 
answer  for — you  have," 

"  I  know  tiie  good  70a  would  offer,"  said  Fatty ;  "  70U  hare 
offered  it  before.  I  was  helpless,  alone,  without  a  friend  ;  and, 
therefore,  7ou  offered  it.— Oh  I"  and  Patt7  cried  as  from  a 
crashed  heart — "  shame  upon  yon  I " 

"  You  Bill7  little  child, "  said  Mrs.  Gaptooth,  still  striring  to 
trmnple  upon  her  passion.  "You  foolish  little  pet,"  she  cried, 
and  laughing,  would  have  playMly  pinched  Fatty's  cheek,  but 
the  girl  with  a  look  repelled  her—"  There,  7on  8UI7  creature, " 
she  continaed,  "  all  I  said  about  a  lord,  and  a  fine  gentleman,  and 
a  earrisge,  and  ga7  clothes,  and  all  that,  was  only  a  tale — a  stoiy 
to  try  70U.  Now,  there  is  no  lord  in  the  case ;  but  an  h<»teet, 
worthy  gentleman." 

"Yon  lose  your  pains,"  sud  Patty,  again  restored  to  her 
composore. 

"  He  can  and  will  take  you  out  of  this  place,"  cried  the  inrin- 
dble  Mrs.  Qaptooth,  "and  moke  you  his  lawful  wedded  wife. 
Do  you  hear  wliat  I  say,  child  1 — his  lawful,  wedded  wife.  What 
say  700  now,  Patty  1 " 

"I  say  agun  to  you,"  answered  the  giri,  with  tlie  natnral 
dignit7  of  a  pure  heart — "I  sa7  again,  700  lose  7onr  puna, 
voman.    Go." 

Fatty  had  overcome  the  patience  of  S£rs.  Qaptooth.  lliat 
ignominiouB  word,  vnman  I — that  name  so  stnng  its  unworthy 
possessor,  that  the  old  crone  gave  op  her  tongue  to  unlimited 
indulgence.  In  a  deep  contemptuous  tone,  she  first  begged  to 
ask  Fatty  what  she  thought  of  heiself  that  she  called  her  better^ 
woman  ? — "  You,  indeed ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Oaptooth.  "  Yon  !— 
woman,  indeed  I  and  in  snch  a  place ! — In  Newgate,  madam^ 
Newgate  i — or,  periiapa,  miss,  I  say  miss,  yon  hare  forgotten 
where  70U  are  t " 

"Indeed,  no  ;  nor  the  caus^  the  wicked  cause,  that  bron^t 
me  here,"  said  fttty. 

"Clickly  Abram,  and  a  gold  watch,"  cried  Mrs.  G^>tooth, 
with  a  loud  mahcious  laugh. 

At  this  moment  I  obaerred  the  door  open,  and  apothecsty 
liutley,  followed  by  some  one  whose  face  I  conld  not  see,  was 
about  to  enter.    He,  howerer,  shrank  back,  the  door  remaini&u 
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&jar.  The  noise  cauaed  bj  Mis.  Gaptooth  enabled  LintUj  to 
Euke  this  backward  moTcment  without  being  noticed. 

"Iwaahappy,  at  least  I  was  content,  when  you,  like  some 
tnd  thing,"  said  fatty,  "when  yon  beset  mj  daily  walk — when 
yon  followed  ma  to  my  home — when  you  uttered  words  to  me. 
Too,  an  old  woman  tlwt  shoiild  hare  adTised,  havo  comforted 
a  helplen  creatnre  like  myself— when  yon  tempted  ma  with — 
but  yon  know  the  wiokedness,  the  shame  t  It  was  to  avoid 
you,  who  seemed  to  taint  my  lif^  I  left  a  comfortable  home^ 
lost  the  means  of  certain  bread.  I  was  driven — by  want  and 
mcknen  driven — to  tbe  miserable  bouse,  where  the  most  cmel 
accident " 

"  Ac<ndent  I  Ha  1  ha  I "  chuckled  Hrs.  Gaptooth.  "  Acddent 
put  a  gold  wateh  in  a  lady's  bed  I  And  do  you  know  what  (ximea 
of  Bueh  aoddenta  t " 

Patty  looked  pityingly  npoa  the  hard-hearted  creature,  saying 
— "  Tee ;  I  know." 

"  Ajid  now,  you  would  have  the  impudence  to  abnse  me — who 
would  have  been  yonr  best  friend — yon,  standing  there,  so  bold 
and  glib,  do  yon  know  that  yon  mayn't  have  another  month  to 
Uvel" 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Gaptooth ! "  cried  the  turnkey's  wife,  moved  by 
the  firaidish  malice  of  tlie  hug. 

"  She  does  not  hurt  me  ;  let  her  speak,"  sud  Fatty,  with  a 
patient,  yet  a  worn  and  wearied  look.  "It  isvetytrne,"  she  then 
■vd,  turning  to  the  wretched  woman,  "another  month — or  less 
and  I  may  be  with  the  dead.  I  do  uot  fear  to  go  to  them ;  and 
iha^  your  own  heart;  will  tell  you  so — nothing  better — that  is 
mntdL  Let  me  then  seem  to  you  a  dying  creature ;  and  with  my 
dying  breatb,  let  me— poor,  wretched  woman ! — let  me  pray  yon 
to  lepent.  Consider  it ;  what  a  weight  of  broken  hearts  is  upon 
your  Bonl  I  What  daily  misery,  what  nights  of  horror,  &11  to 
your  account,  Bepent,  I  say  ;  or  what,  indeed,  will  be  the  last 
hour  to  yon)  What  the  thonghta  of  helplen,  happy  creatures 
■nared  and  killed  by  your  wickedness  1   Again,  I  say,  repent!" 

llieTe  was  a  moment's  pause.  The  old  woman  had  recoiled, 
■hmnk  beneath  the  quiet  energy  of  soul  with  which  Fatty 
addressed  her.  Then  was  a  pause ;  and  the  woman  with  a 
tmad^  of  evil — a  daring  resolution  not  to  be  awed  and  beaten 
1^  a  girl — shrieked  at  her.  Many  of  her  words  were  unintelligible 
flrom  their  shrill  volubility;  they  seemed  to  me  the  Munda  ot 
some  fierce,  brutish  thing,  "  Wkat  yon  !  you  I  yon  1 "  at  last  I 
distinguished — "You  to  preach  to  me  I  To  me  t  Now,  I  t«ll 
you  trhat — I  tell  you  what,"  screamed  the  harridaD,  approaching 
Patty  with  clendied,  tremUing  fista — "  I'll  see  yon  hanged— I'll 
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■ee  yon  hanged !  If  I  give  twenty  gnineaf  for  a  window,  FQ 
aec  you  hanged — I'll  see  yon  hanged— Twenty  gnmetu  !  Twenty 
giuneas  J " 

^e  door  opened,  and  Apothecary  Iiintley,  followed,  by  Mr, 
Inglewood — whom  we  tmst  the  reader  has  not  wholly  forgottm 
— entered  the  room. 

"  What  wretched  creature  ia  this  1  "  asked  lintley,  looking  at 
Mrs.  Oqitootii,  as  she  stood  writhing  and  apont  with  ezeoration. 

She,  hower^,  mads  one  last  raging  effort ;  for,  fanntiiig  into 
a  loud  hysteric  laugh,  she  exclaimed,  "  Twenty  gnineas  to  lee  her 
hanged  I    Twenty  guineas  1 " 

And  whoofung,  the  demoniacal  woman  roahed  fitxn  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


"  HAiVE  I  not  heard  of  this  woman,  eh,  child  !  "  said  Liutley, 
taking  Fatty's  hand.  "Hie  wretch  !  most  she  follow  yon  even 
here  1  Bnt  now  we  will  not  talk  of  h^.  Thii  ia  Ur,  Inglewood, 
a  dergyiDan,  my  friend.  He  bad  heard  your  story,  and  wiihed 
to  see  yon." 

"  Yon  will  pardm  me,  I  hope  t"  said  Inglewood.  "  It  waa 
impoMible  to  sappreas  such  a  wish,  learning  niob  a  history,  I 
came — I  &lt  it  my  ChrisUan  duty — to  covmsel,  oomtbrt  you. 
I  find  yon  w«ll  prepared ;  so  well,  many  might  laun  Uieir  beat 
lessMi  of  yon.  Young  woman,  the  sorrow  that  has  &llea  upon 
yon  becomes,  throng  patience,  a  sweetness  and  a  beanty.  It  is 
a  fiery  trial,  this,"  said  Inglewood,  with  a  slight  trenuv  of  voie^ 
"  and  proves  the  pniity  of  your  immortal  spirit." 

Fatly  made  no  answer ;  boi  with  downcast  eyes  and  flushing 
&ca  aeemed  to  shrink  and  tremble  at  the  oommendaUon  of  the 
speaker.  Her  agitatitm  increased :  her  feelings  had  been  over- 
wronght  in  the  past  scene,  and  now  the  voice  of  tenderness  and 
aympethj  quite  aubdaed  her.  6^  graajung  lintley's  hand,  her 
Idg  heart  relieved  itself  in  tears. 

(Let  me  seiae  this  moment — for  I  would  &in  explain  matters 
as  I  proceed — to  acoonnt  for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Inglewood. 
As  I  afterwards  discovered,  he  had  become  knowntoMr.Iintley 
through  Dr.  Wilson,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  was[diyBician 
to  the  CountesB  of  Blnshiose  and  h^  child ;  and  whose  reeom- 
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raendatloii  had  introduced  Lintley,  albeit  too  late,  to  the  Esrl'i 
bouse.  When  Inglewood  renounced  his  chaplain's  office^  he 
•ought — hut  vainly  sooght — for  the  hmnbletrt  ciuacy.  PromiseB, 
pnmises  were,  after  a  time,  almost  his  daijj  food.  Stilt,  often 
dinnerlem,  he  put  a  hlithe  look  upon  ill-fortune,  descending  firoin 
his  garret  to  the  world,  aa  though  he  came  warm  from  erery 
houa^old  comfort.  And  then  it  happened,  that  as  hia  pane 
■hrMTiV^  hia  health  failed.  When  he  appeared  in  tlie  prison  he 
looked  a  disappointed,  patient,  dyinf;  man.  Had  he  made  his 
condition  known  to  the  £arl  of  BlaahroBo — the  Earl's  nephew 
was  ont  of  £ngUod — that  kind,  good-hearted  nohleman  had 
placed  him  in  en^loyment.  Often,  the  poor  parson  promised 
hima^  to  make  the  appeal ;  and  then  something  put  off  the 
hour.  That  something  could  not  have  been  pride  ;  for  Inglewood 
bimMelf  was  the  last  penon  to  aoapeet  it.) 

"  Come,  Patty,  I  have  some  good  newa  for  you,"  said  IJntl^, 
"  The  man  Abram  b  taken — ia  now  a  prisoner  in  the  goal." 

"  I^  air,  and  if  he  is,"  said  Mrs.  Tniply,  vexed  that  the  secret 
should  have  escaped,  "  the  judges  wont  take  his  word  for  the 
yovDg  woman's  innocence,  anppoeing  he  can  be  brought  to  swear 
it :  and  if  he's  a  chance  of  slipping  his  own  head  ont  of  the  n^w 
— ofa,  edr,  I  know  what  Newgate  is — he  won't  Diind  whoae  head 
he  pots  into  it.  Aa  for  Un.  Oaptooth,  why,  she's  aa  good  a 
hear^  I'll  be  bound,  as  ever  beat ;  but  temper,  sir — temper  spoils 
the  best  of  us.  I'm  snre  I  efaould  be  sorry,  ver7  sony,  if  any- 
thing was  to  happen  to  the  giri  ;  and  if  yoall  take  my  advice," 
— here  Mrs.  Traply  beckoned  Iiintlc^  and  Inglevood  ^Mrt,  and 
lowa«d  her  vdee  to  a  confidential  ^rtuaper — "  take  my  advice, 
and  penrnade  her  to  marry  the  gentleman  in  the  next  room,  hell 
lay  out  any  money  on  witnesses.  And  he's  quite  struck  with  her ; 
qiute  foolish  like ;  and  more  than  that,  really  means  honour  and 
nothing  leas." 

"  Of  what  gentleraan.do  yon  speak  t "  asked  lintley. 

"  Mr.  Cnrlwell,"  answered  the  tamkey's  wife. 

"  Mr.  Cnrlwell,  pray  walk  into  this  nxHn,"  said  lintley, 
opening  wide  the  ludf-closed  door,  and  discovering  the  valet,  who, 
■tationed  close  l>eaide  it,  had  overheard  ail  that  had  passed. 
Cnrlwell,  somewhat  abashed,  awkwardly  comfdied  with  Lmtley's 
request.  Pat^,  who,  for  the  first  time,  was  made  eonsdous  of 
the  presence  of  her  old  penecntca',  inatJnetiTely  approached 
IdHtley,  aa  fyi  protection. 

"  Your  servant,  Mr.  Inglewood ;  hope  you  are  well,  ahf. 
Stnuige  place  to  meet  in,  Mr.  Inglewood,"  said  Curiwell,  whose 
vlsita  to  the  Earl'a  honsekeeper,  Mrs.Kllow,  bad  nuide  th» 
person  of  the  chaplain  no  stranger  to  him     Moreover,  the  valet 
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wanting  a  subject  to  relieve  hia  confuuon,  avidled  himself  of  the 
readiest  that  offered. 

"  I  haTe  heard  of  yon,  Mr.  Curlwell,"  wud  Lmtley  j  "and  ts 
the  inend,  the  protector,  of  this  jonng  woroin,  deure  a  little 
plain  speaking.    Why  do  you  follow  her  1 " 

"  Honour,  sir ;  all  honour,"  answered  the  valet,  throwing  ba^ 
his  head,  and  spreading  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  over  his 
heart.  "  I  hope,  Mr.  lintley,  sir,  Pm  a  man  above  prejudice. 
And  I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  it,  I  don't  think  Miss  Butler  at  all 
guilty ;  and  to  prove  it,  sir,  if  a  jury  should  think  as  I  do — and 
as  I've  had  lawyer's  opinion,  there's  little  donbt  all  may  be  made 
straight,  if  we  go  the  right  way  to  work  ; "  and  here  Curlwell 
slightly  laughed,  and  slightly  winked ;  "  why,  air,  then  " ■ 

"  And  then  t "  asked  lintley,  in  a  tone  not  to  t>e  mistaken. 

"  And  then,  as  I  said  before,  sir,"  answered  Curlwell,  "  I  oStX 
Miss  Butler  my  hand,  my  purse,  my  heart  Can  any  gentleman 
do  more } "  cried  the  valet  with  a  Helf-approving  smile, 

"  Well,  Patty,"  said  lintley,  "  it  is  now  for  you  to  speak.  If 
Mr.  Goriwell  has  followed  you  " 

"  All  love,  nothing  but  love  and  honour,"  excl^med  the  valet. 
"  Nothing  but  that  eonld  have  made  me  follow  her  as  I  have 
done ;  seeking  her  out  in  all  comers.  Oh,  sir !  the  work  I  had 
before  I  found  her  in  Bloomabury — that  will  prove  Vta  in  earnest 
I  know,  I  don't  deny  it,  I've  been  vrild,  like  other  young  men ; 
but  a  man  may  repent,  eh,  Mr,  Inglewood  I  " 

"  I  hope  yon  feel  he  may,"  answered  the  parson. 

"  Never  was  more  certain  of  anj^thing,"  siud  Curlwell ;  "  and 
so,  aa  I  aaid  before,  if  Mias  Butler  will  let  me  try  to  dur  this 
matter  up,  there's  my  hand,  my  purs^  my  heart." 

"  Fatty,"  said  lintley  again,  "  it  is  for  yon  to  speak." 

Patty,  in  a  most  c^m,  collected  manner,  as  though  she  had 
gathered  her  aiergiea  for  the  one  effort,  quitting  the  side  of 
Ijntley,  approached  Curlwell,  The  valet  was  pMnly  fiatteied 
by  the  action,  and  stood  smiling,  and  wooing  his  fingers,  ready 
to  seize  the  hand  that  he  was  sure  was  to  be  reidgned  to 
him.  "  You  would  have  my  answer,  Mr.  Curiwell  t  I  believe, 
[  am  sure,  you  are  sorry  for  the  pwn  you  have  ^ven  me ; 
from  my  very  heart  I  pudon  you.  I  thank  you,  too,  for  the 
offer  of  your  hdp ;  I  cannot,  on  your  terme,  accept  it  Still,  sir, 
indeed,  I  thank  you.  Grant  me  one  kindness — but  one.  Never 
again,  whatever  may  be  my  fate — never  waate  a  thought,  a  word 
upon  me." 

Thus  Fatty,  in  clear  and  paasionlesB  voie^  destroyed  the  hopes 
of  Curlwell. 

"  Well,  yon  know  best,"  cried  the  valet^  with  a  face  of  fcarie^ 
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Tiolentlj  pattiiig  on  hia  gloves,  and  vith  equal  Tiolence  tiTliig  to 
smile.  "  You  know  best ;  I  meant  well ;  and  if  thin^  shooldu't 
tnin  out  as  some  other  people  would  detdre,  at  the  last  moment 
don't  blame  me."  SaTing  this,  Cnrlwell  stallced  towards  the 
door.  Pauung  a  moment,  ha  returned,  approaching  Pattj'. 
"  Still,"  he  said,  "  if  yon  shoold  alter  yonr  mind,  remomber  there's 
my  baud,  mj  pnrse— jea,  mj  pnrse  and  my  heart."  And  then 
Curiwell  disappeared,  though  unaUe  to  divest  himself  of  the 
conviction  that  Ms  offer  must  be  accepted  at  the  last ;  how, 
indeed,  conld  it  be  otherwise  1 

"  And  now,  Mra,  Traplj,"  eaid  the  apothecary, "  let  me  thaok 
yon  for  joar  goodness  to  my  young  friend  here.  I  hope  we  shall 
not  mudi  longer  trouble  you.  Dear  me  I  I  had  almcst  forgotten. 
Here  are  the  drops  I  promiBed  you,"  and  Untley  drew  a  phial 
from  his  pocket.  "  Take  about  twelve  drops  when  you  feel  the 
fit  come  on." 

"  You're  yeiy  kind,  doctor.  Nobody  knowa  what  I  Buffer  from 
Taponrs,  sometimes.  And  it's  no  wonder  ;  I  wasnt  brought  up 
to  Newgate.  When  I  was  a  girl  at  Chesteiv-da  yon  know 
Chester  1"  and  Mrs.  Traply  sighed. 

"  Very  well,"  anawered  Lintley. 

"Yon  don't  know  the  family  of  the  Brushes  1"  and  again 
Mrs.  Traply  sighed. 

"  I  eant  aay  I  do  ;  but  I  havo  no  doubt,  from  what  I  have 
heard  you  say,  they  are  very  excellent  people  :  "  Ura.  Traply 
having,  in  her  short  acqtiaintance  with  the  apothecary,  again 
and  a^n  talked  of  Sir  Mohawk  Brush  and  his  high  relations : 
inrannating,  moreover,  that  she  had  never  been  troubled  with  the 
Taponrs  at  Chester;  which  desolating  complaint,  real  or  ima^- 
nary,  had  enabled  Untley  cheaply  to  show  his  apjnrecdation  of 
Mrs.  I^pty's  kindness  to  Fatty.    Hence  the  phiaL 

"  Inglewood,  I  have  some  bnainesa  in  tiie  prison ;  I  will  not  bo 
long,"  said  Lintley,  hastily  quitting  the  room,  as  Uiongh  animated 
by  some  sudden  thonghL 

In^wood  for  a  moment  looked  confused.  His  fiice  flushed, 
and  when  he  appeared  about  to  address  Fatty,  words  seemed  to 
be  denied  him.  And  then  he  sighed  heavily,  and  looking  at  th* 
wretehed  girl,  melancholy,  like  a  deep  shadow,  fell  upon  him. 
Few  a  moment  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hand ;  he  then  rose,  and 
walked  rapidly  up  and  down  the  narrow  room. 

"You  don't  look  well,  sir,"  said  Mra.  Traply:  "it's  the 
weather." 

"  It  is,"  answered  Inglewood,  listlessly,  casting  his  heaviness  of 
heart  upon  the  all-suffering  atmosphere, 

"  Will  you  tty  the  doctor's  drope,sir  1 "  and  the  wcananproSbred 
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tike  phial,  the  harmlan  fond— veil  would  it  be  were  all  frrads 
•0  hannlem  of  Lintle^.  "  With  me  the  akj  sometiinea  poun 
T»poura ;  bat  then  tnj  ndrrea  are  like  aaj  cobwebs.  Like  me, 
nr,  peritepa  you're  not  used  to  London.  Now,  whm  I  wea  at 
Cheater" 

"  I  wish  BOmebodf  would  take  ;od  there,  aad  nerer  let  JOB 
come  back  agun,"  said  Mr.  Traply,  cmteriDg  the  room,  and 
bringing  with  him,  well  mgh  diasolTed  in  tears,  tlie  widow  Cramp. 
"  Here,  make  this  lady  comfortable,  if  there'a  room,"  cried  Uie 
turnkey,  glancing  at  Fatty  and  In^ewood. 

"  Wby,  there's  nobody  here  bnt  IGsa  Butler  and  " the 

turnkey's  wift  was  prooeeding. 

"  Butler  !  that's  the  yonng  woman  I  wished  to  tee  t  Oh,  my 
dear  child  !  How  is  he!  A  blened  creature  I  How  is  he  1"  cried 
MiB.  Cramp.  "  Docau't  he  ask  titer  me  1  Isn't  he  dying  to  sea 
me  1 "  exclaimed  the  widow,  aeizing  Fatty's  hand. 

"  What  is  it— of  whom  do  yoa  apeak  ) "  asked  Fatty. 

"  Of  whom  1  Why,  of  Edwaid — dear,  suffering,  innoooit 
Edward,"  exclaimed  the  widow. 

"  She  meuts  Mr.  Clickly  Abram,  tbe  gentleman  that's  stole  & 
watch,"  cried  a  voice ;  and  looking,  I  obeerved  the  &itlifal  Becky, 
JSxB.  Cramp's  maid. 

"  He  did  no  sndi  thing,"  cried  Mrs.  Cramp.  "  Dear  slandered 
ereatore  1  he's  aa  innooMit  as  the  baby  at  the  bosom.  And  you're 
innocent,  too,"  sud  tlie  widow  to  Patty  ;  "  at  least,  I  hope  yon 
are  ;  bnt  at  all  events,  yoa  can.  dear  him,  my  dear  girl,  can't 
yoal" 

"  Tmly,  madam,"  said  Inglewood,  "  yon  seem  to  fo^et  that 
the  man  AImwo — Uiat  the  crime  oommitted  by  him  has  caused 
'Jie  misery  of  this  innooent  young  vroman ;  it  ia  he  who  must 
dear  her." 

"  There— there — you're  all  alike — all  agunst  him  ;  a  dear, 
noble  fellow.  Bnt  hell  overcome  his  enemies  yet  1  Yes  !  if  I  sell 
my  bed  from  under  me,  he  shaU.  I  don't  want  money ;  noy 
thank  heaven,  I  dont  want  money." 

"  Dcmt,  missus ;  don'^"  said  Becky,  whispering,  and  edj^ng 
oloee  to  the  widow. 

"  Twill  be  all  right  enough,  ma'am,"  said  Traply ;  "  never  a 
doubt  of  it.  Can't  it  be  easily  proved  Mr.  Abram  was  fifty 
miles  tram  the  place  where  tiie  man  waa  stopped,  and  the  watch 
taken  t" 

"  To  be  Burey  no  doubt,"  cried  Mrs.  Cramp.  "  Se  steal  a 
watch  I  That  noU^  generona  sonl — with  the  sentiments  he 
poeseoses  !  He'd  have  died  first  Ha  I  they  little  know  Edward ; 
and  so  my  good  giri,"-— and  again  the  widow,  in  the  veiy  childish* 
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veil  of  her  grief,  tarned  to  Patty—"  ao  jon  can  prove  that  you 
know  nothing  of  him  1  That  the  w&teh  found  with  you  was  given 
to  yon  by  aomobody  else — that  however  ytm  came  by  it,  dear 
Edward  knew  notluiig  of  the  matter  1 " 

"  I  must  b^  your  mlenee,  madam.  I  have  already  told  yon, 
the  young  woman  is  a  victim^ — a  helpless,  ignorant  victim  of 
the  atrocity  of  the  man  Abram  ;  and  agtun  I  beg,"  -said  Inglo- 

Bnt  he  was  permitted  to  aay  no  more  ;  for  Mrs.  Cramp,  ^tun 
bunting  into  a  poa^CHt  of  tears,  loadly  exclaimed  that  everybody 
waa  set  againat  the  oharming  creature— that  all  the  world  thirsted 
fbr  the  life  of  her  dear  Edward. 


CHATTKB  TTYTT 
ifB&  ckakf'b  appeal  I 


WmUT  the  widow  recreated  herself  wrth  her  sorrows — for  to 
me  it  seemed  plain  that  she  took  a  strange  pleasure  in  declaring 
her  wretchedness — I  could  perceive  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Traply 
eommimicated  with  one  another  by  frowns  and  ponts,  and  other 
expreanve  means  known  to  the  married;  wMch  looks  and  signs  I 
readily  interpreted  into  great  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  turnkey 
at  the  presence  of  Fatty  and  Inglewood  ;  whilst  poor  Mrs.  Traply, 
by  the  eloqnent  elevation  of  her  eyebrows,  ask^  as  plainly  as  ever 
woman  apoke,  "  How  *fi«  was  to  help  it  ? "  The  truth  waa, 
Ifr.  Traply  had  returned  aonred  and  disgusted  to  Newgate  ;  for, 
as  I  ait^mrarda  discovered,  the  cart  had  been  stopped  in  Oxford- 
Kjad  by  a  reprieve,  and  the  horse's  head  turned  towards  the  Old 
Bailey.  Sneh  an  accident,  especially  in  the  winter  season,  was  a 
mishap  to  raffle  the  tamkey,  who,  as  I  heard  him  swear,  vowed 
it "  waa  only  playing  with  people."  Hence  he  had  returned  cold 
and  hnngry,  and  no  promisaory  rabbit  and  oniona  prepared  for 
the  board.  This  incident  was  of  itaelf  enough  to  curdle  the 
milky  humanity  of  the  officer.  When,  however,  he  aaw  Fatty 
and  Inglewood — from  whom,  with  a  fine  instinct,  he  knew  he 
cottld  obtain  nothing — when  he  saw  them  intruding  upon 
Mis.  Cramp,  who  declared  she  had  plenty  of  money,  and  whom, 
therefore,  ^e  inan  very  naturally  wished  to  have  all  to  himself-^ 
he  loot  the  patience  which,  by  the  very  amallness  of  the  eUick, 
waa  ao  valuable  to  him,  and  reUered  his  bonljng  heart  in 
contempt  of  Patty. 
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"  All  very  fin^  Mr.  Faroori — since  you  »xe  one — bU  very  fine, 
Bir :  but  the  young  'oman  can  tell  what's  wh&t.  Bleas  your 
heart !  she's  not  such  a,  fool — she  cAn  tell  Newgate  from  pie-<DiUt. 
She  knows  it  wasnt  Mr.  Abr&m  as  give  her  the  watch ;  and 
though  she  might  turn  king's  eridence" 

"  She'd  never  be  guch  a  wretch !  Never  eweor  »*ay  tlifl 
dear  man's  life  !  Conld  yon  be  each  a  monster  1 "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Cramp,  entirely  losing  herself  in  faer  fears  for  the  highway- 
man, "  No,  no,  you  shall  not  leave  me,"  cried  the  widow,  as 
Fatty  moved  towards  the  door ;  "  yon  shsll  cot  quit  this  spot 
until  yon  swear  to  me — and  this  kind  gentleman  will  take  your 
oath — until  yon  swear  to  me  that  you'll  preserve  Edward."  And 
with  these  words  Mrs.  Ciamp  seized  Patty  by  the  wriats, 
who  meekly  begged  Traply  to  take  her  back  into  iho  prison. 
"  Not  till  I  have  her  oath  I  Not  till  I  have  her  oath  I "  repeated 
the  woman  hysterically.  Fatty  for  a  moment  forgot  her  own 
miBeries  in  pity  of  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  widow.  "  Your 
oath,  my  dear,  Eweet  girl,  your  oath,  before  this  pious,  reverend 
gentleman  !    Swear  it,  and  FU  go  upon  my  knees  " 

And  the  widow,  in  the  veriest  imbecility,  was  about  to 
prostrate  herself  when  Patty  prevented  her.  "  Be  assured 
I  will  say  nothing — oan  say  nothing — to  iigure  him,"  said  the 

"  But  swearit  I  swear  it  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Cramp ;  who  waa  for  a 
moment  interrupted  in  her  violence  by  the  return  of  lintley. 
The  apothecary  had  heard  of  the  widow's  consuming  pasuon  for 
the  highwayman,  and  placing  himself  between  her  and  Patty,  he 
said 

"  I  am  come  from  Mr.  Abnun." 

"  From  dear  £dward  ? "  exclaimed  the  iridow,  "  ha,  thft 
snfEering  martyr  I " 

"  I  have  had  some  talk  with  him,"  said  IJntlay,  "  about  thd 
stolen  property.     He  knows  nothing  of  the  watch,  of  course." 

"  I'll  be  sworn  for  him  1     A  love  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Cramp. 

"  Neither  Fatty,  does  he  know  anytliing  of  yon.  No :  he  does 
yon  this  much  justioe ;  he  say^  though  they  hang  him  for  tha 
robbery,  as  &r  as  lies  in  him,  he'll  acquit  you." 

"  Hang  him  1  He,  a  robber !  Oh,  trouble's  turned  the  dear 
creature's  bnun.  I  see  it  They'll  drive  him  mad,  and  then 
m^ke  him  say  all  sorts  of  things  against  his  predoQs  selC  He 
steal  a  watch  1  I  wouldn't  believe  it,  though  I  saw  him.  No : 
I'd  ratlker  doubt  my  own  eyes  than  hira.  But  he'll  be  mur- 
dei-ed ;  and  for  A«r  sake — to  save  her.  Tea,  yes  ;  I  know  it — I 
see  it,"  and  tlie  poor  widow,  flinging  herself  in  a  clutir,  moaned 
piteously. 
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"Good  bje,  dr — good  b^e,"  aaid  Ptitty  to  Lintlej,  ta  aha 
(mdeaToored  to  huny  from  the  room.  Then,  after  a  moment, 
tnnuDg  to  Inglewood,  she  sud,  "  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  thia  kind- 
uess ;  &nd  whatever  may  be&l  me,  must  think  of  it" 

•  Whatever  may  bebl  you,"  cried  Inglewood,  aodly,  taking 
Patty'a  hand,  "  I  will  pray  for  the  beat ;  and  vhatever  may  befkl 
yon,"  he  repeated  with  eamert  yet  trembling  voice,  "  I  will  bft 
here  to  sorrow  or  rejoice  with  you." 

The  tone  in  which  Inglewood  spoke— I  could  see  it-~thrilled 
the  heart  of  Fatty.  New  emotion  seemed  awakened  within  her. 
She  was  £xad  to  the  spot — her  eyas  upon  the  ground — her  faco 
now  red  and  pale.  And  Inglewood,  with  death  iit  hla  oapedi 
gazed  upon  the  haplesa,  persecuted  f^rl,  and  for  a  moment  Ids 
«ye  brightened,  and  he  smiled  aa  though  he  heaid  the  whiaperinga 
of  long-silent  hope.  To  ma,  the  couple  were  a  touching  sight 
Hie  girl,  with  auctions  deep  as  the  sea,  a  wronged  and  blighted 
thinj; ;  doomed,  it  might  he,  to  death  made  horrible  hy  every 
circumstance  of  shame ;  the  man,  in  the  first  strength  of  life, 
with  the  best  nobility  of  heart ;  a  gentle,  upright,  holy-minded 
being,  tmrely  withering  to  an  early  grave.  And  in  these  two, 
there  were  new-born  hopes  ;  affections  for  the  firat  time  known ; 
a  dream — a  mocking  vision  that,  for  the  moment,  made  Iho 
prison-place  a  paradise,  and  glorified  the  hideous  present  t^  tha 
hai^  future.  "  And  ahall  it  be" — I  eoromnned  with  myself — 
"shall  it  be,  indeed,  a  dream  ? " 

"  Come,  Patty,"  add  lintley,  not  unobservant  of  the  girl's 
emotion,  "Iwill — with  Ur.Traply's  good  leave— see  you  tlirough 
the  passage^"  And  with  this  intention,  Lintley,  taking  Fatty's 
hand,  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  the  door  was  flong  open, 
and  Mrs.  lintley — far  she  soon  proclaimed  herself— bounoed 
before  her  husband.  Foot  Lintley  I  I  could  see  it  i  he  wm  a 
Tnan  of  firm,  yet  gentle,  temper  ;  he  was  upon  the  noblest  duty 
that  ean  employ  a  human  ereatore ;  that  of  administering 
sympathy  and  strength  to  the  weak  and  suffering,  and  yet  for  sa 
instant  he  looked  confounded :  had  be  been  detected  in  the 
meaoeet  act  that  could  vulgarise  life,  he  could  not  have  looked 
more  ahamefaced.  He  had  swallowed  the  bitt«rest  drug  in  hii 
■hop,  rather  than  the  words — for  well  he  knew  their  quality— of 
Ura.  Lintley. 

Now,  the  apotheeary'a  wife  doated  upon  her  husband ;  and 
■ueh  ezcMS  of  affection  wan  to  her  a  suffident  reason  that  she 
should  make  him,  now  and  then,  extremely  miserable.  She 
empl<^'ed  her  love  upon  her  husband,  as  cats  employ  thdr 
daws  upon  a  half-dead  mouse ;  hence,  she  would  make  him 
keenly  niffer  her  affection.    In  the  first  place  it  waa  with  her  au 
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endDtiug  priDciple  that  erery  voman  nlio  saw  Mr.  lAnOey-^ 
vho,  in  trath,  waa  a,  good-tempered,  Bir«ot-iMtured  looking  mao, 
and  no  more — vas  b<aa  the  moment  incurably  in  love  with  him. 
Maids,  wives,  or  widows,  ail  were  alike  ready  to  eacrifice  Uieir 
hmrta,  Uieir  wedding-riugB,  and  monming-oapB  to  the  apothseary. 
It  never  for  a  moment  Htrack  Mii.  Lintley  that  bj  luch  belief 
■he  committed  a  grieroiu  scandal  upon  all  her  sieterbood ;  cer- 
faunly  not  j  abe  never  so  far  analysed  her  feelings ;  but  lived  on, 
with  mspidon  of  all  for  her  oonaubial  creed.  The  ingenuity  with 
which  herjet^ouaywonldtTHiiaform  straws  into  poisoned  daggen, 
and  oobwebs  into  wbipa  of  atoel,  though  highly  creditable  to  the 
maker  of  the  im[Aementa,  was  grievoiulj  painful  to  the  snfferer. 
Let  a  giii,  with  a  tolerably  sparkling  eye,  enter  the  shop  for  soma 
anodyne  for  tooth-aclie :  "  Oh,"  in  the  worda  of  the  apothecaiy's 
wif«^  "there  most  be  something  in  it  1 "  Let  her  oppoaita  nei^- 
bow  have  a  ptun  in  the  tiead,  and  send  for  iSi.  Lintley :  why, 
"  ^lat  woman  was  always  having  a  pain  in  the  head,  and  there 
most  be  something  in  it  I "  A  poor  widow  could  not  aommon 
Idntley  to  the  apaama,  bat — "  thero  must  be  Btunething  in  it ! " 
STay,  had  the  aama  widow  broken  a  limb,  and  sent  for  Lintley, 
ibare  would  have  been  "something"  even  in  a  compound 
fmctnre.  And  Uien,  Mr.  Idntley  had  such  an  inveterate  habit 
Vt  fteling  the  poise  of  a  patient  "Could  he  not,"  asked 
Mrs.  Lintley,  at  least  when  the  saflerer  was  feminine,  ''coold 
be  not  tell  what  was  the  matter  without  aqaeezing  the  Wiooan's 
wrists  t  Oh,  there  mnst  be  something  in  it  I "  Many  a  time, 
whan,  after  a  hard  day'e  drudgery — tramping  through  the  mud 
and  mieta  of  London  to  hia  far-scattered  patients,  the  worn 
apothecary  had  stretched  himself  in  bed,  and  the  sordid,  miserable 
pettiuesees  of  the  world  were  malting  in  the  balm  of  sleep, — many 
a  time  when  that  demon,  lodged  in  the  clapper  of  hia  night-beU, 
has  called  him  from  warm  sheets  into  the  raw,  drizzling,  wintry 
air,  the  apotbetary's  wife,  ere  the  bell  haa  ceased  Bounding,  lias 
declared  it  very  strange  "  that  all  hu  labours  should  be  at  night : 
very  strange,  indeed ;  but  it  was  plain  oiongh — there  must  be 
something  in  it." 

And  this  was  &6  woman — the  affectionate  wife,  for  abe  waa  so,  in 
her  own  persecuting  way— who  caught  Mr.  Lintley  in  the  &ct ;  Rp- 
prebended  him,  with  hia  fingers  holding  the  fingers  of  fatty  Butler. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Lintley,  I'm  satisfied,  quite  satisfied,"  and  the  little 
wODian  spoke  as  though  ahe  waa  chewing  ground-glass.  "  Yes,  I 
know  it — I  was  sure  of  it~-I  always  said  to  myaelf,  there  mnst 
be  Bometbing  in  it." 

"  My  dear  Nancy" —  uid  LinUey,  with  his  customary  moc^- 
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"  No,  no,  Mr.  lintlay  ;  not  dear  Nancy — but  dear  Patty,"  and 

then  Um  Liutley  smiled,  as  none  but  women  can  mnile  under 

"  I  assure  jpu,  Mrs.  lintley," — and  Inglewood  waa  about  to 
intercede  for  his  friend  ;  but  vaia  indeed  his  intereesaion. 

"  Oh  i  Mr.  luglewood,  it's  not  for  me  to  apeak  ;  but  I  really 
am  ashamed  of  yoo.  A  paiaon — a  minister  of  the  Church-~and 
here  abetting  a  man — a  bosbajid  and  a  father  of  a  family — 
abetting  him,  I  aay,  in  such  doings.  The  whole  neighbourhood 
rings  with  'em  I  It  wasn't  enough  that  I  waa  to  be  insulted  in 
my  own  house,  but  he  must  come  to  Newgate — among  felons,  and 
woiw  than  that." 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed,  Nancy  1"  cried  Lintley,  and  his  ooloor 
rose. 

"No,  Mr.  lintley,  I  am  not  ashamed,  nor  yon  eititer,  but 
yon  onght  to  be.  I  thought  you  had  given  this  cTeatnre  up, 
but" 

"Woman,"  exclaimed  the  ^K>theoaiy,  in  a  stem,  eonunanding 
voice, — **  for  your  foolish  sayings,  keep  tham  for  your  own  houB^ 
and  for  my  ear — unce  I  must  hear  them — for  my  ear  alone.  But 
I  say  to  you,  upeak  not  a  syllable,  look  not  one  affitmtdng  look 
agun&t  this  poor  wrrtdied  girl ;  this  victim  of  ill-^brtane ;  this 
patient,  unrepining  piece  of  goodness.  At  another  time,  yonr 
tmrda  would  have  been  those  of  a  ully  woman ;  now  do  they 
sound  as  of  a  wicked  one.  Here  ia  a  poor,  innocent,  friendlees 
soul,  standing  for  what  we  know  on  the  veiy  edge  of  an  oniimdy 
grave — yet  standing  with  a  courage  and  a  meekness  enough  to 
put  pity  in  the  breast  of  a  wolf— and  yet  you — you,  a  woman  and 
the  mother  of  future  women,  yoa  with  a  vain  and  idle  toi^iu 
must  stab  a  heart  the  world  so  wickedly  has  bruised.  Are  yon 
not  ashamed  ?     Blnsli,  I  aay — hluah,  lest  I  despair  of  you." 

The  little  woman  was  awed,  consdence-stricken  by  the  stem 
yet  wholesome  rebuke  of  her  husband.  She  vowed  aha  meant 
nothing  in  the  world,  only  that  she  was  never  allowed  to  apeali^ 
and  Mr.  Ijntley  waa  always  so  violent.  Then  she  dissolved  into 
tears,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  ahe  thought  Patty  tike 
most  innocent  creature  that  ever  broke  the  world's  bread. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


"Didn't  jon  say  3^0  wanted  to  go  into  the  prieonl"  asked 
'Traplj  of  Fatty ;  for  the  tomkej  became  more  impatiant  of  the 
unprofitable  delay  of  herself  and  friends.  Patty  instantly  graciped 
the  hand  of  Mrs.  Lintley,  and  looking  fiirawell  to  the  apothecary 
and  Inglewood,  with  a  forced  amile  apon  her  &ce,  harried  from 
the  room,  followed  by  TrajJy.  "  God  help  her  I  "  exclaimed 
Untley.  "  Amen — amen  ! "  cried  Inglowood,  aa  from  a  writhing 
heart.  Mrs.  lintley  coold  say  nothing ;  but  weeping,  placed  her 
arm  beneath  her  huuband'o,  who,  pressing  it  in  token  oT  condlia- 
tion,  led  hsr  away.  Nobody  remained,  save  the  widow,  her  mud 
Becky,  and  Utb.  Traply ;  the  widow  exclaiming  against  the  stony- 
heartedneea  of  all  the  world,  and  the  turnkey's  wife  eloqaently 
eympathinng  with  her.  The  paauon  of  Mrs.  Cramp  grew  and 
grew  with  nursing  ;  at  length,  in  a  paroxysm  of  love  and  grie^ 
she  TOWed  she  would  give  her  last  shilling  to  the  lawyers,  rather 
than  see  her  Edward  murdered.  He — the  dear  man  I^had  with 
his  own  sweet  lips  vowed  to  her  his  innocence  ;  and  yet  the 
woild  was  mode  up  of  suck  wret^hea,  they  would  not  believe 
him  I     Nerertheleas,  she   would  spend  her  last   shilling  upon 

Poor,  departed  Mr.  Cramp !  How — thought  I— would  it  irk 
your  ghost,  could  it  know  that  all  the  harvest  of  your  daily 
shuffling — idl  the  bright,  bliss-bestowing  guineas,  for  which  for  a 
long  life  yon  played  at  bo-peep  with  the  devil, — all  were  to  be 
emptied  into  the  bags  of  law,  to  save  a  highwayman  for  your 
disconsolate  mate  t  Had  Joseph  Cramp  toiled,  and  edged,  and 
scraped,  and  only  to  buy  from  l^bum  a  husband  for  his  widow } 
Surely,  I  thought,  if  elderly  folk  would  now  and  then — whilst 
chaffering  and  fibbing  in  the  world's  market-place  for  the  over- 
readiing  pennyworth — now  and  then  ponder  on  the  iiitnre 
outlay  of  thdr  gains  when  they  themselvea  should  be  slabbed 
over  with  a  flattering  gravestone,  they  would  let  many  a  bargain 
slip,  and  with  it  many  a  sin  I  But  no,  with  such  folks  the  spirit  ot 
hard-dealing  is  a  spirit  hostile  to  death.  It  is  impoBsible — thinks 
the  hard  huckster — that  death  should  be  so  unmanneriy  as  to 
surprise  me  in  the  middle  of  a  bargain.     No  :  with  the  miser. 
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WBTj  gamett  got  ia  &  nail  oviotbia  cofiin.  And  so,  chuckling,  lie 
drawn  nail  and  nail,  and  promiBCH  himself  the  days  of  Methuselah, 
vihea  abruptly  tx>nies  Mr.  Undertaker  with  his  acrew-drirer — 
mora  cert&ia  implement  than  the  sword  of  CiEsar. 

Mra.  Traply  waa  at  length  left  alone,  when,  with  housewife 
alacrity,  putting  her  room  straight,  ehe  placed  me  in  a  bureau 
amoDj^  her  other  treaaui^a.  As  she  did  bo,  she  cried, "  There's 
ao  many  people  about  that  Patty,  she'll  nerer  be  able  to  put  it 
to  righta.  If  she  gets  off,  I  dare  say  she'll  be  like  the  rest,  and 
never  think  of  the  kindness  she's  had  in  Newgate ;  and  if  she 
ahooldn't,  why  then  the  thing's  impossible."  It  was  thus  the 
turnkey's  wife<  specnlated  upon  the  life  and  death  of  Patty 
Butler— upon  the  condition  of  an  ostrich  fbather ! 

I  wofl  shut  up  in  an  old  wainscot  bureau,  through  which  the 
light  glimmered  in  twenty  cracks,  though  not  sof&ciently  to  allow 
me  to  diacemaarroundiug  objects.  I  could,  however,  diatiDgaish 
nearly  every  word  that  was  uttered,  though  the  sonnd  came  to 
me  somewhat  mufSed.  Hence,  there  was  enough  to  alarm  me  for 
poor  Patty.  One  whole  day  I  was  loft  in  continual  terror. 
Poor,  dear  Patty  I  I  pictured  her  to  myself  in  that  dreary  prison, 
surrounded  by  objects  of  misery  and  vice  in  their  thousand 
dreadful  apparitions.  I  trembled  for  hor :  and  then,  remember- 
ing her  aveet  inraunble  patience,  the  mighty  gentleness  of  her 
heart,  I  knew  she  would  retire  within  her  own  nature,  enshrined 
from  ptison-toinL  I  had  no  fear  of  the  crystal  pari^  of  her 
sonl,  but  I  trembled  for  her  life,  and,  indeed,  with  good  cause, 
from  the  voices  I  heard  about  me.  My  first  London  purchaser, 
Shadraeh  Jacobs,  the  old  Jew,  was  a  vimtor  at  the  hearth  of 
Mr.  Tmply.  He  hod  been  shown  Patty  in  the  prison,  and  he 
could  not  be  mistaken ;  no,  he  never  was  in  all  his  life.  And 
then,  Mtk  Oaptooth  would  talk  in  a  low  voice  to  Shodrach,  and 
afterwards  laugh  horribly.  I  shuddered,  as  I  felt  aasured  that 
the  life  of  poor  Patty  was  chaffered  for  by  wretches.  Then  I 
heard  Corlwell,  in  a  voice  of  Kmoustmnce,  declare  that  he 
would  have  Uii  play  ;  and  then  twitted  by  Mrs.  Oaptooth,  who 
would  call  upon  htm  to  be  a  man,  and  not  be  made  a  fool  of  by 
a  brazen  slut,  he  woold  vow  "  he'd  rather  see  her  hanged  thui 
aee  another  man  have  her."  Mrs.  Oaptooth  would  then  declare 
"  she  was  too  good  for  him,  bat  be  must  have  his  own  way.  She 
bad  no  sjnte  against  the  wench  for  her  impudence  ;  none — she 
couldn't  feel  spite  for  the  poorest  thing  in  the  worid — it  wasn't 
by  no  means  in  her  natnr ;  nevertheless  she'd  go  and  see  her 
lianged  with  the  greatest  pleaanre."  The  reader  may  believe 
that  from  these  broken  sentence^  I  could  juece  oat  suffident  to 
moke  me  tremble  for  IWy. 
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DftT?  passed  ou,  and  irom  what  I  oould  he&r,  the  next  day  was 
Hppuinled  for  the  trial  at  Clickly  Abram  and  hie  confederate, 
as  she  waa  called,  Fattj  Bntler.  Now  it  was  the  ouatom  of 
Mra.  Traply— I  know  not  whether  it  be  common  with  the  sex 
— to  Tifdt  the  treaeuRS  in  her  bureau  at  least  onoe  a  day.  She 
would  take  up,  and  hang  over,  and  amile  and  nod  at  Taiious 
odda  and  ends  of  silk,  and  ribbon,  and  lace ;  and  now  and  then 
sigh  at  an  old  &n,  as  though  it  hronght  back  to  her  the  dajv 
when  Bhe  danced  at  Cheater  with  Bir  Mohawk  Brush.  The 
renmants  of  by-gone  frippery,  among  which  I  was  placed,  seemed 
to  tie  poor  Mrs.  Traply  to  the  out-door  world.  There  were  laces 
in  tliat  bureau,  knitted  up  with  the  strings  of  her  muden  heart. 
There  were  pieces  of  dlk  which  reminded  her  of  her  luBtrons 
youth,  when  Newgate  was  to  her  a  bble ;  a  gloomy  dream ;  and 
ootliing  mora.  Then  would  she  sigh,  and  that  aigh  spoke  of  ud 
experience  of  hard  Newgate  etones. 

It  happened  then  that  Mrs.  Traply,  in  a  mild  melancholy 
mood,  took  me,  the  rooming  before  the  trial,  fr«n  my  dark 
alHdiug-place.  What  she  purposed  with  me  I  know  no^  but  she 
-was  about  to  carry  me  from  the  room,  iriioi  she  was  arrested  iu 
her  intent  by  the  aoaad  of  her  husband.  By  the  eofteited  tones 
of  his  Toice,  I  conolnded  that  he  was  about  to  introduce  Newgate 
Tisitors  into  his  domestic  reb^at.  I  was  right.  The  turnkey 
^owed  into  his  room  three  ladiea  and  a  gentleman ;  and  as  tiiey 
entered,  Mia.  Tr^ly  al  the  same  time  cnrteeyed,  sad  flung  me 
on  the  top  of  the  bureau. 

The  male,  and  one  of  the  female  visitors,  I  immediately 
recognised  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ftamingo,  under  whose  auspices,  it 
may  be  remembered,  I  was  dressed  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
ctadle.  IHiey  were  accompanied  by  two  elderly  ladies ;'  and  I 
will  here  set  down  what  I  snbsequMitly  learned  of  them.  ITiey 
were  maiden  sisters.  Miss  Amelia  and  Miss  Leonora  Feachick,  of 
Man-trap  Park,  in  the  conaty  of  DeTonshire.  They  seemed,  at 
first  sight,  as  indeed  they  afterwards  proved,  sweet,  good-hearted 
old  women.  Age  and  celibacy  had  not  soured  their  tempera,  but 
mellowed  them.  I  have,  indeed,  remarked  through  life,  that, 
where  the  female  heart  withstands  the  withering,  chilling  influ- 
ence of  singleness,  it  becomes  rich,  ripened  with  a  thousand 
virtues,  that  render  it  one  of  the  noblest  heorte  of  the  world. 
And  thus  it  was  with  the  Misses  Peachick.  To  this  excellence, 
they  united  a  simplicity  of  mind  almost  childish.  They  were  both 
of  sa  age  not  to  be  spoken  of,  and  this  was  their  first  visit  to 
London.  To  them  life  had  been  a  tolerably  long  walk  upon 
lamb's-wool ;  and  they  knew  little  of  nuaery,  save  of  that  misery 
in  novels,  which  is  generally  hung  with  golden  fringe  at  ikt  end. 
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Henoe,  in  Loodoa,  they  were  is  a  perpetual  stete  of  o^tation, 
from  tiie  objects  of  cri^e  and  wretchedness  which  beset  them. 
Srerj  dvj  ibtij  Towed  thej  wonld  start  for  Mtm-teap  Park,  there 
to  ta^  thair  d».jn,  fbrgetfiil,  if  possible,  of  the  hmTon  they  bad 
seen;  andevery  da;  Ur.  and  Hra.  Flamingo  prenlled  upon  them 
to  lengthen  thtir  visit ;  there  waa  eomethiiig  jet  bo  beautiful — so 
intereatinf^  tbey  ntuf  behold.  What  wonld  their  friends  in 
Devonshire  say,  if  thej  did  not  1 

I  know  not  if  destiny  had  ordered  it  as  a  reward  or  trial  of 
the  virtaea  of  the  nuuden  Feachicka,  tLat  thej  should  be  sent  as 
firvt-floor  lodgen  to  the  house  of  Flamiiigo ;  there,  however, 
thej  were,  and,  under  the  pot^it  perBoasion  of  the  feather- 
inerchant,  fbere  thej  promised  wmie  tiina  to  remain.  It  was  in 
-vun  that  they  protested  Hiej  had  seen  enough  of  Loudon; 
Mr.  Flamingo  knew  better. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  the  eldor  Uits  Feaddek,  as  she  came  timidly 
into  the  toom,  "  I'tb  had  quite  enough  of  this  dreadfnl  place. 
Dear  me  I  Well,  bow  anybody  can  live  witii  bolta  drawn  upon 
them  1  And  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Flamingo,  that  all  those  men 
and  women— the  poor  prisoners,  Heaven  bless  'am ! — that  ttey've 
all  really  done  something  wrong  1  They  don't  look  like  it.  There 
must  be  Boms  mistake." 
"  Host  of  'em  old  hands,  my  lady,"  sMd  Troply. 
"  Confirmed  tidevea  and  morderers,"  observed  Flamingo, 
glibly. 

"  It  ean't  be,"  cried  Mise  Leonora  ;  "  it's  flyiqg  in  the  face  of 
goodnsK  to  believe  it." 

"And  is  that  poor  woman  a  criminal,  tool"  asked  USss 
Amelia,  pointing  at  Mrs,  Traply. 

"  Mj  yn£e,  my  lady,"  said  the  torakey ;  and  then  added,  with 
a  grin,  "  sometimee  a  criminal  for  all  that" 

"  H^ !  and  the  good  woman  helps  yon  to  lock  the  poor  things 
up,  I  BuppoBs }  And  yon  live  her^  eh  1  'Well,  bless  me  I  And 
yon  never  let  the  prisoners  ont  for  an  airing  f  They  never  take 
a  ride,  poor  things  I"  asked  Miss  Leonora  Feacluck,  in  the 
innocence  of  fifty'three  and  rustic  life. 

"  Never  take  a  ride,  my  lady,"  answered  Traply,  that  officer 
being  mightily  tickled  by  the  nmplidty  of  his  guest ;  "  never 
ride,  'oept  when  they  go  to  be  hanged." 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  way,  my  good  man  ;  it's  impossible,"  cried 
Ifiw  Amelia.  "  Why,  you'll  never  tell  me  that  they'll  have  the 
heart  to  kill  any  of  those  dear  creatures  weVe  just  left.    There's 

that  aireet-looking  little  girl " 

"  What,  she  1  Click  Abram's  wife,  as  they  call  ber  t  Ha,  my 
lady  I "  and  Traply  tried  to  look  grave.    "  law's  all  luck ;  but  if 
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ahe  haan't  a  good  atuae  of  it,  I  wouldn't  give  the  TtJlej  of  a  neck 
of  mutton  for  hen. 

"What!  kill  that  innocratt  mild-looLing ! — Come  swt,j, 
I^eonora ;  come  away,  child.  Doa't  let  vs  stop  in  thia  wicked 
place,  for  fear  it  Hhoiild  &11  npon  ns." 

"  Mj  dear  madam,"  said  Flamingo,  "  there's  more  to  see  jet." 

"  We're  seen  quite  enon^  of  London,"  cried  Amelia. 

"  Quite,"  aaid  Leonora ;  "  and  nothing  that's  innocent  and  fit 
for  Christian  people  to  see  bat  the  wax-work,  Westminster  Abbe;, 

"He  Tower  and  Bedlam  is  thought  something  ot,"  said 
Flamingc^  with  a  critical  air. 

"  Oh !  the  king's  crown  and  jewels  are  Tery  well — rery 
reepectable,and  all  that.  Bnt,  Bedlam  I — Well,  I  do  hope,"  cried 
Miss  Amelia,  with  the  tears  nearly  in  her  eyes — "  I  do  hope  that 
the  poor  people  are  really  mad,  for  then  they  can't  know  bow 
badly  they  nae  'em," 

"  Come  along.  I  nhall  die  if  I  stop  here,"  said  Miss  Leonora- 
"Pray,  come,  Mr.  Flamingo." 

"  Cert^nly — to  bo  sure ;  and  then,  on  our  way  back,  we  can 
peep  at  the  debtors  through  the  bars  of  the  Meet.  Bless  yon, 
ladies  !  yon  bavent  half  seen  London ;  there's  enongb  to  delight 
yon  for  a  week." 

Tho  maiden  aisten,  without  an  answer,  fluttered  from  the 
room,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flamingo,  with  sttppressed  laughter, 
following  them ;  and  Mr.  Traply  conveying  to  bis  wife,  by 
the  eloquence  of  his  looks,  the  most  contemptnons  opinion  of 
hisTiutoTs, 

The  day  passed — the  next  day  came.  It  was  the  first  day  of 
the  seasionB.  Mrs.  Traply  bad  taken  me  from  the  top  of  'Uie 
bnreau,  where  I  had  renuuned  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Miss  Feachicks.  She  stood,  pondering,  I  know  not  what ;  holding . 
me  between  her  finger^  when  her  husband— it  waa  a  busy  day — 
hurried  in. 

"There  you  are  again,  thinking  o*  nothing  but  that  onat 
feather,"  he  cried,  snatching  me  from  her  bands,  and  about  to 
dirow  me  into  (he  fire.  Ha  then  paused,  and  thrusting  me  under 
his  waistcoat  ran  from  the  room,  bis  wife  T^nly  clamouring 
after  him. 

In  a  few  nunutea — for  I  couid  peep  very  well  from  the  bosom 
of  the  tniTikey — I  was  in  the  court  of  the  Old  Bul^. 

It  was  the  duty  of  Traply  to  stand  in  the  dock  near  to  the 
pnsonera.  He  took  his  pUneo  dose  to  Click  Abram  and  Fattj 
Butler — there  and  then  arraigned  before  the  Bench, 
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CHAPTEB  XXSIV. 

TUB  TRIAL   or  CLICK   ABBAII   AMD   FATTT  BtTTLEB. 

As  the  highwaTm&n  glanced  round  the  court,  it  waa  plain  h^ 
felt  the  greatneaa  of  hia  reputation.  He  waa  t^i  be  tried  before  a 
most  crowded  and  most  faahianable  asaamblj.  Hia  courtesies  of 
Fincbley  and  Hounalow  had  not  been  loat  upon  a  reflecting 
world,  that  thronged  to  eee  a  thief  who  robbed  a  ladj  of  her 
watch,  aa  thongh  it  had  been  her  heart ;  who  would  pick  a  pocket 
with  the  like  mingled  grace  and  serenitj  with  which  a  stateamao 
would  propose  a  monej-bilL  Clicklj  Abram  had  elevated  his 
profession;  he  had  made  robbery  like  war, — at  the  worsts  as 
people  Baj,  but  a  necessary  eriL  Hence,  high  and  beantifiil 
women  had  migrated  from  the  west-end  to  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
with  scrutiniBing,  sympathising  eyes,  saw  the  lion  in  die  cage^ 
the  hero  in  the  dock.  Clicklj  Abram,  with  a  aniile  of  killing 
sweetnesa,  hud  his  hand  upon  bis  breast,  and  bowed.  He  waa 
dressed  in  the  fullnen  of  the  mode.  His  linen— the  gift  of  the 
widow — was  of  the  finest  web ;  and  a  diamond  ring  flashed  upon 
the  little  finger  of  the  highwayman's  white  right  hand,  which,  with 
gracefbl  negligence,  he  rested  on  the  bar  of  the  dock.  A  jeweller 
bad  Timted  Newgate  to  fit  Mr.  Abram  with  that  ring  ;  and  thirty 
gomeas,  the  late  money  of  the  late  Mr.  Cramp,  had  paid  for  it. 
If— I  thonght  at  the  time — the  perveruty  of  an  English  jury 
should  send  the  highwayman  to  that  far  country  where  the 
eaid-maker  abided,  what  misery  might  the  widow's  lover  wreak 
upon  the  husband  ghost  1  But  no;  it  was  Imposmble.  Hang 
such  a  man,  with  such  a  smile  upon  hia  face,  such  ruffles  at  his 
wrists,  such  a  coat  upon  his  back  !  No  law  could  be  so  airogaot. 
Oiekly  Abram  waa  not  a  thief.  No ;  he  stood  in  the  dock  a 
graceful,  light-hearted  gentleman,  snmmoued  for  some  good  be 
had  performed  to  receive  a  sentence  of  thanks  irom  a  grateiiil 
generation. 

Patty  stood  beside  the  highwayman.  She  was  pale,  and,  after 
a  brief  time,  tranquil  as  a  statne.  When  she  mtered  the  dock, 
a  momentary  binah,doepas  blood,  covered  her  face  and  arms; 
and  she  stood,  struggling  agtunst  the  beating  of  her  heart.  Tho 
highwayman  played  hia  gallantry ;  for  he  bowed,  and  smiled 
very  powerfully  upon  his  fellow  prisoner:  he  could  not  have 
been  more  polite  to  the  widow  at  Banelagh.    The  courtesy  voa. 
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however,  cast  kwb.j  apon  Fsttj.  Though  she  thought  not  to 
vindicfite  her  own  guiltlessneBS  by  Hcom  of  her  comptmion,  she 
etood  in  soul  &part  from  him.  She  felt  alone  in  that  dock — alouo 
with  innocence. 

I  looked  around  the  court,  and  to  my  surpiiae,  saw  manj  of 
mj  old  acquaintances.  Seated  close  to  tjie  bench,  with  her  ejw 
upon  the  bighwayman,  wae  Ladj  Vinah  Willoughby.  She,  of 
oouTse,  came  to  gtve  a  day's  recreatjoa  to  Her  breaking  heart : 
she  was  there  to  solace  hts  sorrow  with  a  highwaymaiL  in 
jec^Mrdy  of  Tybum,  aa  she  would  hare  regaled  her  poodle,  tho 
pn(ul  of  Mr.  Sponnen,  on  the  breast  of  a  chicken.  A.  trial  for 
liie  or  death  was  a  tit-bit  for  what  she  thought  her  constitutional 
melancholy, 

Not  fiir  from  lady  Dinah  lat  the  owners  of  Man-tnq)  Park, 
the  Uisa  Feachioks.  They  looked  about  the  court ;  then  in 
each  other's  &ee,  then  at  the  highwaynuu  and  Patty,  then 
threw  np  titeir  hands  and  eyes,  and  shifted  in  their  eeata, 
in  a  state  of  wondering  agit^ion.  In  near  neighbourtiood  to 
Oiaai  were  the  Flamingos.  I  could  see  the  feather-merehant 
look  very  judicial,  as  he  aoanned  Patty,  and  then  whiqwred 
■omeUiing  to  hia  helpmate,  who  nodded  in  apparent  affirmation. 
]^amingo  was  not  a  juryman  ;  but  he  had  already  paased  a 
Terdict  of  gnil^  against  the  feather-dreMer. 

Mra.  Gaptooth,  with  a  gleesome  wickeduen  in  her  looks,  was 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  Urs.  l^ply,  and  honest  Lake  Knuckle. 
Poor  fellow !  he  eat  staring  at  Patty  and  Tigoronsly  gnawing  hia 
thnmlwtail,  unconBcioos  of  the  feast. 

latere,  too,  was  the  widow  Cramp,  irith  the  faithful  Becky  at 
her  aide.  Poor  widow!  Tears  had  touched  her  beauty;  her 
&oe  looked  scalded  with  weeping;  and  there,  seeing  nothing 
before  her,  but  one  form,  one  &ce^  she  sat  wcnldng  her  pocket 
handkerchief  into  a  ball,  in  her  burning  hand.  Abmn  saw  her 
and  with  a  blithe  look  kined  hia  fingers  towards  her.  The 
tendemeBS  was  too  much  for  the  poor  creatnra ;  she  broke  into 
hysterical  sobbing,  whilst  the  homely  Becky,  with  one  tear 
trickling  down  her  nose,  took  her  mistress  Like  a  child  to  her 
boeom,  and  a  man  of  office,  witii  a  fierce  eye  cast  towards  the 
mourner,  bellowed  out — "  Silence  in  the  court." 

Idutley,  hia  wife,  and  In^ewood  were  together.  Once  only 
did  Inglewood  exchange  a  glance  with  Patty.  He  then  seemed 
to  avoid  her ;  eeaned  aa  though  he  had  retired  into  his  lonl,  and 
was  there  praying  far  her  deliverance.  The  apothecary  bowed 
to  Fatty,  who  meekly  smiled ;  and  little  Mra.  Lintley  herself 
allowed  the  recognition,  nevvr  even  hinting  that  "  there  mnst  be 
something  in  it." 
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Mr.  Cnrlwall  wu  among  the  crowd,  anzioiu  and  restless. 
How  he  looked  at  Patty — now  be  blew  hia  noee — and  now  La 
appealed  for  tranquillity  to  his  snuff-box :  that  box — ci«Bted 
with  a  dolphin  with  tail  in  ite  mouth,  Latin,  and  everythii^ 
proper — which  the  Talet  had  proclaimed  in  the  round-honse^ 
on  the  night  he  had  assaulted  with  his  attentions  the  young 
feather-drsBaer  in  Uie  Strand.  Sure  I  am  that  that  box  ainote 
Carlwsll'fl  conacience  at  the  Old  Sailey  ;  and  then  he  mads 
faimaelf  comfortable  with  the  thought,  that  if  the  girl  would  go 
to  Tyburu  and  not  to  the  church,  the  evil  was  all  her  own 
wicked  wilfulness. 

The  trial  b^pm.  lite  indictment  charged  Abram  with  stealing 
a  watch  and  certain  moneya  on  the  highway,  and  Fatty  with 
aidiI^;,  abetting,  and  comforting  the  evil-doer. 

The  finrt  witness  called  was  one  Andrew  Bishop.  He  was  a 
roi^b,  dull-looking  man,  and  stared  doggedly  about  the  court,  as 
thon^  the  fausineas  therein  traoBactol  was  wearying  and  cou- 
temptibl&  Hia  examination,  which  I  reduce  to  the  main  pointa, 
began.  He  had  been  supercargo  to  the  ilermaid:  she  had 
BaOed  without  him,  and  he  had  lost  his  berth,  and  all  along  of 
the  damned  watch  and  the  trial.  (Here  the  witness  was  rebuked 
\>j  the  Bench  for  bad  language ;  whereupon,  ths  witness 
scratched  his  head.)  It  was  a  gold  watch,  with  a  ship  in  the 
plal4^  int<ihing  in  a  green  sea,  with  die  words  Such  U  l^e.  He 
bad  met  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  a  tavern,  the  Dog  and  Duck ; 
thought  him  a  jovial  gentleman  i  he  sang  a  good  song.  Witnesa 
left  ^  taven,  and  the  prisoner  went  with  him ;  went  through 
a  many  places.  At  last,  up  somewhere  by  the  Long  Fiel^ 
when  there  was  nobody  by,  the  prisoner  clapt  a  pistol  to  wit- 
iKaa's  skull,  and  said  he  mikst  have  all  he  had.  And  so  the 
[iffisoner  took  it ;  and  that  waa  all  witneas  knew — but  that  he'd 
sworto. 

Ur.  Clickly  himself  craaa-examined  the  witness,  and  with  an 
elef^t  sabtlety  of  manner  that  would  have  honoured  even 
the  coif.  Li  vain :  the  witness  was  too  dull  to  be  puzzled. 
Ee  would  not  stir  from  two  facta.  The  one,  that  Abram  had 
put  a  justol  to  his  head ;  the  other,  that  Abnun  had  taken 
both  hia  puiae  and  hia  watch.  Mr.  Abram  himself  smiled 
[atyingly  upon  the  witness,  and  then  smiled  upon  the  juty ;  but 
it  aided  him  not — Andrew  Sdahop,  supercargo,  renained  bat 
to  the  two  &cta. 

Shadrach  Jacobs  was  the  next  witness,  and  proved  that  he 
had  sold  the  watch  to  Bishop  (a  drcDmstance  sabstantiated  by 
the  Bobaequent  testimony  of  bis  daughter  Miriam).  He  proved 
that  he  waa  present  at  the  Dc^  and  Duck  with  Bishop ;  that 
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thcTO  yna  a  mail,  diinkiDg  and  eingiiig  with  do  eapenargo, 
Teiy  like  the  gmUenun  at  the  bar ;  certainly,  Ter]r  like  hiiq  ; 
bnt  not  the  gentlemaii.  There  was  a  girl  with  the  mau  ; 
and  that  ^1 — Sbadrach  Jacobs  would  awear  it — wbb  the  girl 
in  the  dock. 

Here  an  ejacolation  of  disfpiat  was  heard  from  one  of  tho 
audience,  and  the  officer,  looking  in  the  direction  of  Ziuke  Knnckle, 
exclaimed,  "  Silence  in  the  court  1 "  Cnrlwell,  looking  at  Fattj, 
(Oemed  anxious  and  irresolute  ;  and  Mra.  Oaptooth  leered  and 

And  then  came  the  evidence  of  Hardmonth  and  two  of  the 
watchmen.  They  had  tracked  the  priaouer  to  hia  lodf^nga  in 
Bloomslnuj,  whence  he  had  escaped.  They,  however,  found 
there  the  pocket-book  (the  money  gone)  and  the  watch  of  tiia 
proseentor.  The  watch  was  found  in  ths  bed  of  the  female 
prisoner,  after  Abram  had  escaped  frvm  the  room. 

Mn.  Crumpet,  who  declared  that  ahe  believed  Ur.  Abram  to 
be  a  perfect  genUemao,  deposed  that  he  bad  lodged  in  her  hous& 
Never  knew  anything  irregular  in  him.  Would  have  trusted 
him  with  untold  gold.  The  young  woman  at  the  bar  had  beea  a 
long  time  uck  ;  and,  when  the  robbery  was  committed,  waa  in 
bed.  Conid  not,  certainly,  explain  how  the  watch  was  found 
with  Patty. 

Three  otliers — witnesses  for  Mx.  Abram— conrageously  swore 
that,  on  the  night  of  the  robbery,  the  maligned  prisoner 
waa  at  Gloucester.  I  could  perceive  that  the  widow,  albeit 
she  looked  wonderingly  at  these  witneases,  looked  not  with 

Mr.  Lintlej  bore  t«alimony  to  the  worth,  the  goodness  of 
Fatty  1  and  Mr.  Flamingo,  who  had  been  hunted  out  and  com* 
pelled  to  attend  by  &e  apothecary,  deposed  that  he  thought  the 
female  prisoner  a  very  honest  woman;  and  then,  on  crosa- 
exaroination,  allowed,  with  great  alacrity,  that  she  had  been  one« 
in  the  round-house ;  that  there  had  been  a  charge  against  her— 
something  abont  a  snuff-box. 

"  But  that  man  knows  it  was  all  a  lie,"  cried  Luke  Knuckle 
&om  the  galleiy,  pointing  to  Cnrlwell. 

"BemDvethat  man  t  "  said  the  judge  to  the  officer  of  the  court; 
but  Luke  did  not  wait  to  trouble  that  functionary,  iix.  linttey, 
however,  immediately  communicated  with  the  counsel ;  and  when 
Flamingo's  examination  waa  over,  Julius  Curlwell  was  called  and 
sworn.  It  waa  very  true,  he  owned,  he  had  made  a  &lse  chat£o 
— he  had  found  his  box — io  iact,  he  had  himself  addressed,  not 
assaulted,  as  the  counsel  said,  the  girl  in  the  street  It  waa  true 
he  had  offered  to  niairy  her ;  since — yes,  he  would  not  deny  it.— 
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he  loved  her  7617  much.  Had  never  said  heoonld  save  berif  he 
would.  Eiaew  Sbadrach  Jacobs — bnt  knew  no  hai-m  of  him  ; 
would  EWBar — tliat  is,  he  wu  almost  sure  he  would — that  he  had 
never  met  the  Jew  about  the  tri&L  Knew  a  wonum  Qaptooth 
(here  that  ezcelleot  matron  elbowed  her  way  out  of  court) ; 
thought  her  character  tolerably  good ;  she  had  been  two  or  three 
timea  indicted  ;  wonld  not  iwear  that  he  had  not  lent  messagea 
bf  her  to  the  prisdner  at  the  bar ;  they  were  not  dishouonnblo 
meemgee — that  is,  they  were  mesaagee  that  gentlemen  aometime* 
•est  to  yonng  women. 

Here  CnrlvreU'e  examination  terminated ;  that  is,  he  wae  taken 
off  the  nek.  He  had  a  qnick-witted  coonael  and  hia  own  con- 
science against  him.  Hence  the  valet  tnrned  pale  and  red,  and 
■buffled  and  atanunered,  and  grinned  vacantly,  and  whined,  and 
so  laid  httre  before  the  court  the  miserable  nature  of  Jnlina 
CnrlwelL  There  never  was  a  more  pitiable  picture  of  a  weak, 
diaeolnte  creature.  When  released  from  the  torture  of  self- 
delinefttion,  the  valet,  with  the  sweat  running  from  his  brow, 
nn  from  the  conrL  His  evidence  had  done  much  for  the  cause 
of  Fatty.  Lintley — I  aaw  it — thoaght  so  ;  for  he  amiled  and 
grasped  Inglewood's  hand,  and  Mrs.  Untley  herself  nodded 
cheeringly  to  "  the  female  prisoner  at  the  bar." 

And  now  was  Abram  <»lled  upon  ibr  his  defence.  Leaning 
forward,  he  made  a  sort  of  sweeping  bow  to  the  whole  court ; 
and  then,  with  a  condeecending  air,  began.  "  My  lord  and  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,"  aaid  the  highwayman,  "whilst  I  regret  that  the 
incMivenience  of  being  in  this  place  siionld  have  fiJlen  to  your 
humble  aervant,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  there  are  (nrcumstancea 
whidi,  at  tlie  first  blnah,  demanded,  for  the  satts&dJon  of  juatice, 
that  I  ahonld  be  so  {daced.  A  robbery  has  been  eommitted, 
gentlemen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that ;  the  proeeentor,  a  moat 
intelligent,  and  I  am  snr^  very  honourable  man,  was  deepoiled 
id  his  money  and  his  watch.  He  has  sworn  that  I  am  the  robber ; 
and  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  he  believes  he  has  sworn  truly. 
But,  is  the  fact  supported  by  corroborative  teetimony  1  Mr.  Jacotx, 
»  merchant  of  high  atanding,  distinctly  states  that  I  waa  not 
present  at  the  Dog  and  Duck  ;  but  that  a  man,  unfortunately 
like  me,  was:  Imnstsay,"andtheapeaker  smiled,  "unfortunately 
for  me,  in  thia  eaae.  Three  other  respectable  men  awear,  that  on 
that  very  night  I  was  at  Gloucester.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I 
Via !  It  is  true  the  watch  waa  found  at  my  lodgings :  but 
Mra.  Crumpet  lets  her  eveiy  room.  It  has  been  stud,  I  was  lying 
concealed  there.  Gentlemen,  it  is  true :  and  why  t  I  was  a  little 
in  debt— I  own  it  with  a  Uush— a  little  in  debt  Gentlemen,  I 
kavo  my  case  to  yoor  own  intelligence.    Ton  will  not  find  ma 
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goiltjr  of  felony,  becaoBB  I  h&ppen  to  resemble  aome  onfortimate 
man  ;  70a  wiU  not  bang  me  for  a  likenua ; "  and  Ur.  Abmn 
tried  to  be  jocalar ;  "  yon  will  not  find  me  guilty  for  having  tike 
same  eyea,  and  nose,  and  month,  aa  a  highwayman,  for  mich 
indeed  is  proved  my  only  offence  ;  no,  gentlemen,  you  ralne  your 
own  p«ace  of  mind — yon  Tolne  yonr  own  night'a  net,  the  rast  of 
your  wives  and  your  fiuniliee  ;  and  above  all^  yoa  valne  tmtb  ; 
in  whidi  ease,  gentlemen  of  tbe  jniy,  without  one  anxiona  thoagbl^ 
do  I  leftve  my  fate  in  your  hands.  I  know  what  yonr  verdict 
must  be,  and  in  the  tranquillity  of  innocence  await  it" 

There  was  a  buzz,  a  mnrmor  of  applanac^  at  the  eloqoence,  the 
aelf-poHseBsiou  of  the  speaker,  who  bowed  acknowledgment  The 
widow  Cramp  looked  smilingly  about 

Fatty  was  than  called  upon.  Her  defenoe  waa,  dmply — **  Not 
guilty." 

The  judge  briefly  summed  np  ;  and,  as  I  thought,  bore  hard 
upon  Click  Abram ;  that  person,  however,  seemed  to  think  otber- 
wiae:  for  whilst  the  jury  was  retired,he  lounged  against  the  side 
of  the  dock,  and  employed  himaelf  by  trimming  hia  filbert  nails. 

The  jnry  returned  into  court  The  verdict  was  given.  "Cliddy 
Abram,  guilty ;  Martha  Butler,  not  guilty." 

A  loud  shriek  rang  from  the  gallery  ;  and  then  poor  Mrs. 
Cramp,  screaming  "  Murder,  murder  I  "  fell  in  the  anns  of  her 
futhflil  bandmald.  The  highwayman  paused,  as  he  was  about  to 
tnm  from  the  dock,  and  a  momentary  look  of  anguish  pomessed 
him,  aa  he  gazed  upward  at  the  snftering  widow. 

Mr.  and  Mjb.  Liuttey,  In^ewood,  and  lastly  the  two  Miss 
FeadiidiB,  crowded  their  w^  to  the  dock,  to  grasp  the  hands 
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TraplT,  hy  duty  of  his  offioe,  retired  with  Click  Abram  and 
Fatty  firom  the  dock  into  the  prison.  The  highwayman,  rallying 
hia  coontga  and  his  gallantry,  begged  to  congratulate  the  girl  on 
her  escape.  "  Gad's  me  J  "  he  cried,  "  I'm  glad  of  i^  though  I 
lote  the  honour  of  your  company  to  Tybum.  Tet,  curse  the 
jnrymen  I  To  have  one's  dinner  spoilt  by  such  a  tet  of  block- 
beada  I     Buttermen  and  shoemakers  to  hang  a  gsntlemaD  1 " 
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And  then  Abrtun  bant  into  a  wild  and  hoUow  laugh  to  show  hte 
fine  pkiloooph J. 

"Miserable  man!"  cried  In^ewood  ;  "joar  gittre  ia  dag; 
yoar  knell  abont  to  toU  ;  death  ia  atariug  in  yauz  face.  Wret«hed 
ereatare,  would  yoxi  jert  with  God  ? " 

Abram  itartad  at  thiB  paaiiionate  reproof  of  IngI»nood,  whole 
pale  thin  cheek  waa  flashed  and  qairering  with  eniotioii ;  and 
tlken  the  highwayman,  sommoning  his  contempt,  stared  at  the 
intrader,  and  executed  a  long,  toad  whistle.  InglewiXHi,  with 
■orrow  in  his  face  and  voice,  raised  his  hands  and  cried,  "  Heaven 
be  merclAil  to  jou  !  "  He  then  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lintlej 
and  the  Miss  Feachicks,  all  of  whom  were  congratulating  and 
caressing  Fattj.  The  maiden  siat«rs  were  weeping — jojouely 
weeing ;  and  Mib.  Ijntley  declared  that  Fattj  should  go  home 
with  her ;  she  was  such  a  good,  innocent  creature,  and  would 
bring  a  blessing  upon  any  house.  Then  lintle;  smilctd,  and  Misa 
Amelia  Feachick,  slipping  a  guinea  into  Traply'a  hand,  begged 
him  to  send  for  a  coach.  As  for  Kiaa  Leonora,  I  heard  her 
whisperto  her  sster,  that  "she  hoped  no  harm  coold  come  to 
tbe  poor  creature  who  was  fbond  gaUty;  they  had,  no  donbt^ 
onl<r  done  it  to  frighten  him." 

Tr^ly  departed  on  his  errand  :  as  he  hurried  away,  I  caught 
a  glance  of  Inglewood ;  he  stood  somewhat  apart  from  the 
group,  gaiang  at  Fatty  —  lus  heart  in  his  eyee.  And  thus  I 
left  him. 

When  the  turnkey  returned  to  his  wife,  he  waa  so  molMed  by 
the  harvest  of  the  day,  that  although  be  had  entirely  forgotten 
me,  he  suffered  his  spouse  to  remind  him  of  his  bmtahty  with  no 
other  T^lr  than  a  jocoae  growl ;  and  delivered  me— bent  and 
nimpled,  and,  as  his  spouse  said,  not  fit  for  any  Christian  to  wear 
— into  the  hands  of  his  helpmate.  I  was  eurions  to  learn  the 
ccmditdon  of  Mrs.  Cramp,  but  heard  noUiing  more  than,  as  Trapl^ 
reported  at  supper,  that  she  hod  been  "  a  crying  nnd  a  melting 
over  Click  like  batter."  The  next  morning  Mrs.  Trt^ly  left 
Newgate,  carrying  me  with  her. 

In  a  few  minutes,  I  found  myself  consigned  to  tbe  hands  of  a 
feathei^eaner  in  Shoe- lane,  with  an  injunction  &om  Mrs.  Traply 
to  be  put  in  order  without  delay.  "  It's  been  a  handsome  thing 
in  its  lime,  but,  like  most  of  us,  a  little  tumbled  and  worse  for 
wear,"  said  an  old  woman,  the  shopkeeper,  and  as  I  found,  an. 
aoqnaintanoe  of  her  customer.  "  ila !  Urs.  Bri^a,  when  I  wore 
that  {bather  at  Chester,"  cried  Mrs.  Ti^ly.  "  Well,  well,  you 
may  aaj  tumbled ; "  and,  with  a  significant  toes  of  the  head,  the 
totiiL^a  wife  departed,  I  suppose  for  Newgate.    "She's  a  niM 
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eretnr,  she  ia,"  eoid  Mra.  Brigg*  to  her  dirty  shop-girl ;  "she 
'wear  a  feather  I  111  be  bonod  for 't  got  oat  of  some  poor  thing 
ia  trouble — lome  dear  soul  in  g&oL" 

About  &  tbrtuight  paaaed,  in  which  time  I  wm  cleaned  aud  aet 
in  urder,  and,  aa  I  thonght  from  a  glance  of  myself  in  a  glass, 
maile  to  look  as  beantiM  as  ever.  ALu  1  was  I  to  carry  my 
wMtenees  back  to  Newgate  1  Fortunately,  no.  Ifn.  Briggs  wm 
a  shrewd  shopwoman.  She  had  mislaid  or  loot  an  excellent 
feather  brought,  among  othraa,  by  a  Urge  coatomer,  and  aha 
resolTed  that  I  should  take  tha  place  of  tiie  iriiiming  goods.  "Am 
for  Hn.  Traply,"  said  her  aoquaintanoe,  Mrs.  Brigga,"  she  might 
be  put  off  with  anything,  and  never  know  any  better.  Vow, 
Mr.  Qaniek  was  so  partielar." 

'iSj  heart  throbbed  at  the  words.  Was  I  to  become  the 
property  of  Hr.  Oairick  I  Was  I  to  go  upon  the  stags  1  Having 
played  my  part  abore  the  cradle  of  a  real  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
I  to  wave  amongst  kings  and  princes  of  sixty  shillings  per  week  1 
^niese  thoughts  poaseeEed  me,  ss  I  lay  in  a  bundle  upon  a  shel^ 
ammg  othw  feathers  of  all  kinds  and  colours  ;  when,  after  an 
anxious  tliree  days,  I  felt  myself  carried  out  of  the  shop  with  my 
i-nrnpaniiMM  In  a  ahoit  time,  I  fonnd  myself  at  the  staga-door  of 
Diuiy-lane  Theatre.  My  bosom  beat  and  ^owed,  for  I  was 
among  his  Majesty's  servants  I 

Aasniedly,  tiiere  is  something  subtly  Intoxicating  in  the  air  of 
a  theatre.  I  had  no  sooner  passed  the  veatibnle  of  the  play- 
house than  I  felt  myaelf  an  exceedingly  great  creatui«.  My 
every  filament  seemed  to  expand  with  new  dignity ;  I  felt  myself 
swelling  like  a  cat's  tuL  It  is  the  atmosphere,  I  thought.  It  is 
the  til,  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  poetry  —  of  mighty 
thonghta,  that  ^vea  an  elevation,  a  largeness  of  manner,  even  to 
the  door-keqier.  The  jdace  seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  half-way 
house,  between  the  sordid  homeliness  of  the  worid  and  the 
revealed  glories  of  the  land  of  romance.  I  felt  drunk ;  but  the 
intoxication  was  delidous. 

I  was  soon  depocnted  in  what  I  found  to  be  the  ladiee'  ward' 
robe.  Looking  about  me,  I  discovered  more  than  one  old 
acquaintance  in  the  gowns  I  had  fallen  among  at  hfadame 
Spanneu'a.  There  was  my  old  friend,  the  lutestring,  at  times 
devoted  to  the  ni^tly  service  of  Mrs.  Clive ;  Mrs.  Pritchard  was 
wont  to  wear  the  pompadour ;  aud  the  smoke-coloured  cloak  had 
graced  the  fair  shoulddis  of  the  gentle  Mrs.  Abington.  I  nodded 
to  them  ;  and  at  night  began  to  talk  to  them  as  oldacquaintmces. 
They,  however,  treated  ma  coutemptuously  as  a  new-comer 
and  a  nobody ;  desiring  roe  to  remember  that  all  the  town  wu 
mad  after  them ;  tha^  indeed,  the  world  itself  could  not  tont 
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round  wiUiout  them.  Snubbed,  I  vits  compelled  to  hold  jnj 
peaee,  or  now  and  then  to  have  a  whispering  ch&t  irith  »  Bhabt:^ 
old  bine  boddiee,  commonlj  vorn,  as  it  formed  me,  b;  the 
meaner  people  of  the  playhooae.  "I  have  never  jet  opened  my 
month  upon  the  stage,"  said  the  boddiee  to  me  in  a  tone  of 
melaocholj :  and  when  I  b^ged  to  be  further  informed  of  Ito 
meaning,  it  BBnired  me  that  it  was  only  worn  1^  the  ^la  who 
acted  qieechleaB  peasants  and  tongue-tied  domesticB.  "Blessjon," 
it  mghed,  "  I  have  Qever  jet  been  into  tbe  firat  green-room ;  bnt 
have  merely  stared  at  it  with  all  my  eyelet-holes,  as  I  have 
pased  on  and  off  with  the  mob.  Now,  you,"  said  the  boddiee, 
"yon  are  sure  to  have  belter  Inck.  I  diouldn't  wonder  to  see 
yon  veiy  soon  as  Urs.  Oakley,  or  the  Qneen,  in  Hamlet  I," 
said  the  boddiee,  heaving  a  deep  aigh,  "  I  have  never  known  the 
eweeta  of  a  ronnd  of  applanse  in  all  my  life ;  now,  you'll  have  it 
— hot  as  yon  can  snp  it."  I  confess  it,  I  was  in  a  flutter  of 
delight  at  these  words  ;  though  from  what  I  heard  fhim  every 
piece  of  raiment  that  opened  its  lips,  I  conceived  a  deep  averri<at 
for  Mr.  Oairick.  No  one  had  a  dvil  syllable  for  him.  "  Are 
managers,"  I  asked  of  the  boddiee,  "always  such  wicked  people  ; 
such  tyrants,  such  knaves,  each  shufflers,  such  hypocrites  ?  **  The 
boddiee  made  answer,  with  dgniflcant  emphaius,  "My   dear, 

"  Kitty,  was  the  honse  good  to4Ught  1 "  asked  the  pompadour 
of  the  lutestring,  or  rather  Mrs.  Pritchard  of  hbs.  Clive,  for  I 
shall  give  to  the  garments  the  namw  of  the  ladies  who  sometimes 
wore  them. 

"Quite  good  enongh,"  answered  Clive.  "That  Jew, Qarriok, 
acts  worse  and  worse." 

"  Now,  Kitty,"  died  tSa.  Abington,  in  the  gentlest  voic^ 
"why  will  yon  abuse  David  1  Fm  sure  he  loves  yon  like  a 
broUier." 

"Tee,  as  brother  Cun  loved  brother  Abel,"  replied  Kitty. 
"  Love  me  !  Didn't  the  wretch  take  me  out  of  Miss  Pme,  and 
the  romps  Fve  played  for  thir^  years  t  Had  the  impudence  to 
talk  of  my  age.  He  doesn't  see  tlie  wrinkles  in  his  own  &ce — 
as  deep  and  as  black  as  a  coal-pit.  Why  didn't  the  'sick 
monkey '  stay  in  Italy  1  I  conld  Idss  Beard  for  having  driven 
him  ont  of  the  eonntry  with  cat-gut.  ^e  brute  1  Took  me 
ont  of  Miss  £rue!    Why    doesn't   he   take    himself  ont   of 

"  Bnt  then,  you  know,  love,"  observed  Mrs.  Yates,  reprewnted 
by  a  white  satin  petticoat,  "  yon  know  he's  a  manager,"  At  this 
lil  the  ladies  lauf^ed  in  diorus. 

In  a  short  time  I  learned  all  the  past  and  present  pditics  oi 
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the  plajhonse.  Poor  Mr.  Glarrick  liad  benn  twanged  away  &(nn 
tngodj  bj  tbe  fiddles  of  Mr.  Be&rd,  at  Covent  Odrden.  Ania 
uid  Artaxerxes  hod  been  too  much  for  David  and  Shakapeate ; 
uid  BO  the  manager  had  fallen  coirrenientlj  aick — "  The  roaii' 
eicknesi,  mj  dear,"  as  I  heard  Mn.  dive  declare — and  sonj^t 
the  reetoratire  air  of  Italy  and  France.  "I  wioh,  when  they 
had  him  atn'oad,  they'd  have  made  him  a  cardinal,"  cried 
HiB.  Fritahard.  "  Yee,"  chimed  in  Clivc^  witha  chnckle,  "or  » 
rabbi ;  I'm  sure  they'd  have  fmmd  him  Jew  enough." 

I  own  I  felt  mys^  delighted  with  the  ■allies  of  theee  ladies, 
and  of  Clive  in  particular ;  for  though  ahe  was  always  the  loudeet 
is  her  ftbnae  of  Ourick,  it  aaemed  more  aa  an  exerdae  of  her 
vivacity  than  of  apleen.  She  called  him  a  Jew — a  tyrant — a 
^Dirk — a  devil ;  but  she  did  bo  with  a  laugh  that  turned  her 
bitterest  words  into  sugar-plums- 

"  It  must  be  a  delicioiu  life,  that  of  aa  actreoB,"  I  wluipered, 
one  evening,  when  all  waa  ailent,  to  my  Mend,  the  boddlce. 

"  I  dare  say  it  is,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  bnt  I  know  it's  terrible 
work  to  be  BB  I  am.  Nobody  ought  to  be  so  miserable  a  nobody 
as  the  nobody  of  a  theatre ;  only,"  added  the  boddice,  "  in  a 
theatre  nobody  ever  thinka  itself  nobody.  There's  the  little  giri 
who  wore  me  last  night.  Poor  soul !  she  has  a  few  shlUinga  a 
week ;  and  is,  indeed,  as  good  and  meek  a  little  creature  aa  ever 
bore  apanglea.  Yet,  when  even  the  king  and  queen  come  to  the 
house,  does  she  think  herself  one  of  the  chief  attractjona  of  the 

"  la  it  possible  1 "  Icried.     "What  folly !" 

"  And,  after  all,"  said  the  boddice,  "  is  it  not  well  that  it  is  so  t 
Conceit  to  a  player  must  be  aa  oil  to  a  maclune  ;  a  thing 
necessary  to  keep  the  engine  hannonionsly  at  work,  to  prevent 
the  grinding,  clanging  friction  that  dae  muat  follow.  The  lower 
the  actor,  too,  the  greater  the  need  of  soch  oil.  And  nature  is 
kind,"  added  the  boddice  ;  "in  each  casee,  it  generally  happens, 
the  greater  the  want,  the  greater  the  au|^ly." 

"  I  see  not  the  neceeuty,"  I  observed. 

"That  comes  of  your  ignorance  of  Btage  life,"  re^ed  the 
boddice ;  "  nay,  I  might  add  of  life  in  almoat  every  varie^.  Is 
there  BO  hard  a  lesson  for  a  man  to  con  aa  to  learn  that  he  is 
nobody  t  In  a  playhouBe  it  is  especially  difficolt.  Here,  strange 
M  it  may  seem,  men  are  kept  in  stirring  spirits  by  a  lively  aenao 
of  their  wrongs.  Like  eels,  they  are  made  the  more  vivaciouB  by 
ririntiing.  The  man  who  plays  Cstaaby  to  Oarrick's  Richard 
believes,  but  for  the  tyranny  of  &te,  he  could  play  Bichanl  every 
bit  aa  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  manager.  He  recollects  the 
Al^lamesofhia  youth  from  mstic  hands;  he  renwmben  how  h« 
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nude  certain  banu  ecbo  amd  vibr&te,  aod  he  thiiJu  with  pity  cf 
&  Londoa  andience  tud  Mr.  Geimck.  Now,  make  Catesby  knov 
luB  r«*l  worth,  and  you  make  him  a  miserable  creature.  Let  • 
man  nnccniBdonBly  offer  &  connterfeit  guinea,  va  his  ignonmce  he 
frill  throw  it  with  an  air  Upon  the  counter  ;  and  when  accused 
of  the  attempt  to  para  a  pocket-piece,  fly  Into  a  tempestnoui 
pamon,  making  loud  assertions  of  his  bonour  and  gentility.  Let 
the  same  man,  if  be  cnn  persuade  himself  to  the  act,  knowingly 
offer  the  bad  coin,  and  with  what  a  poor,  sneaking  grace  will  he 
aoqoit  bimaelf  1  Now,  the  Catesby  I  speak  o^  and  sucb  acton, 
nerer  will  be  pereuaded  that  tbeir  Bichards  ar«  pocket-pieces. 
No ;  they  ore  gold — beat  Hint  gold  ;  but  it  ia  the  perreissneas, 
the  iiyustice  of  men,  tbat  flings  them  bock  upon  their  hands. 
They  are,  howerer,  rich  that  they  tbemselres  poBseea  them, 
altbougb  refiued  by  aU  the  world.  Ftotq  the  jneces  brass  or 
copper,  make  their  holders  know  as  much,  and  they,  in  that 
knowledge,  would  be  'poor  indeed.'  " 

"  I  nndentand,"  I  replied.  "  In  truth,  I  have  fallen  amongst 
a  strange  prople." 

"  Kay,  if  they  have  follie^  weakneaaea — and  who  has  not  1 — 
to  lan^  at,  there  an  Tirtuee,  even  in  a  ploybonae  soil,  to  praiae 
and  venerea." 

"  Tirtuea  1 "  I  cried,  and  I  am  afraid  with  a  alight  langh. 

"Listen,"  said  the  boddice.  "I  spoke  of  Fanny  Davis,  the 
little  girl  who  last  night  wore  ma.  I  will  tell  jou  a  short,  a 
very  short  history,  of  l^at  gentle,  that  heroic  child." 


CHAPTER  ZXXVL 


"Fahnt  Datib,"  continued  the  boddioe,  "is  only  now  in  her 
seventeenth  year  ;  and  for  her  salary,  she  may,  pprhape,  have  as 
many  shilliugB  as  yeaia.  Yet  is  she  the  moet  discreet,  tlte  most 
gentle  of  creatures.  Her  fiist  baby  recollections  are  <d  the 
playhouse.  From  the  first  hour  she  could  balance  herself  upon 
her  two  feet,  Fanny  was  an  actress.  Ere  she  bad  been  twenty 
m<mtbs  in  the  world's  theatre,  she  was  a  little  toddling  &iry  at 
one  shilliiig  per  night  Being  the  child  of  poorest  actors — folks 
just  trusted  with  syllables  in  London— her  baby  eaminga  wtn 
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orecitHU  silver  dropa  ia  tlie  amsll  household  cap  ot  her  pareots, 
HtTiLce,  too,  she  had  no  real  childhood.  Happily  for  her,  she  waa 
not  an  in&tnt  w<»ider.  She  was  not  taught  to  think  henelf  a 
little  lump  of  btun  in  red  shoes ;  a  dwarfed  woman  honied  in 
the  image  of  an  infant.  Oh,  those  hftbj  prodigias  I "  cried  die 
boddice. 

"Babyprodigiea  1"  1  echoed  in  my  ignorance. 

"Comedy  and  tragedy  qneens  of  six  years  old,"  said  the 
boddioe.  "Creatures  made  to  chew  Shakspe&re  with  their  pap ; 
poor  little  souls  forced  out  of  babyhood  to  mmn  maturity.  And 
they  catch  a  trick  of  it,  poor  things ;  and  full-grown  babies 
Btara,  and  applaud,  and  whoop  at  the  miracle,  as  donbtleas 
Adam  wond^^d  when  the  first  pairot  cried  'Pretty  Foil !  *  To 
make  a  prodigy  of  this  sort,  yon  must  Srst  kill  the  baby. 
Depend  npon  it,  these  doings  are  child-niurdeni,  with  only  this 
difference — they  escajie  the  coroner.  Happily,  X  say  then,  E^umy 
Davis  waa  none  of  these.  She  waa  not  fed  on  the  applauses  of  an 
kndience — she  was  not  brought  up  by  the  clapping  hands  of  a 
wise  and  discerning  public.  Tothis  moment  she  has  nerer  heard 
her  voice  upon  the  stage,  but  is  accounted  no  more  of  than  » 
part  of  the  human  fumitnre  which  makes  up  the  train  of  qneens 
and  princesses ;  ia  now  one  of  a  mob  of  happy  villagers,  and  now 
a  silent  (Jiambennaid.  Hence,  to  Fanny  there  ia  no  hope-^ione. 
Bhe  can  never  be  an  actfeas — never  anything  hut  a  sort  of  fringe 
npon  an  actress's  robe.  Hot  seventeen  ahillings  per  week  may 
have  increase  of  three — and  there,  in  the  playhouse  at  least — 
must  the  hopes  of  E^nny  rest.  And  the  best  of  it  is,  dear 
creature,  she  knows  this,  and  in  all  her  poverty  is  blithe  as  ft 
robin  in  December." 

"  Is  she  pretty  1 "  I  asked. 

"Tery  beautiful,"  answered  the  boddice;  "and  therefore  in 
this  place  has  need  of  a  stout  heart  and  constant  spirit. 
til.  Oarrick  is  somewhat  particnlar,  and  doesn't  let  the  wild 
fellovB  of  the  town  sharpen  their  wits  upon  the  actresMS — ha 
doesn't  suffer  hia  green-room  to  be  a  place  of  esse  to  other  places ; 
nerertbeleaa,  he  can't  stop  letters,  and  presents  in  them,  with 
promises  and  kickshaws  that  catch  poor  bntterSy  girls.  Gene- 
rally one  a  night  of  these  things  comes  to  Fanny,  and  still  it  is 
refused.  Only  two  nights  since,  a  note  was  offered  her.  '  I  know 
nobody  to  write  to  me,'  she  said.  '  But  it  ia  of  eonaequenoe,  Miss 
Davis,'  said  the  bearer.  '  Is  it  so,  indeed  ! '  cried  Fanny, '  then 
pray  take  it  to  my  &ther.'  £leas  her  I "  cried  the  boddice^  "  I 
hugged  her  fi>r  the  moment  all  the  closer  for  it" 

"A  sweet  thing,  indeed,"  said  L  "How  I  ahoold  like  t« 
■aeherl" 
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"In  good  time,"  oboerred  the  boddice.  "Bat  I  haveii't  told 
yon  iiaJ£  Though  I  loved  the  dear  child  &om  the  first  time 
she  wore  me,  I  knew  not  her  fall  irorth  until  about  a  fort- 
night ago.  Tib  a  touching  story,  though  indeed  there's  littie 
in  it" 
"Tell  it  me,"  I  cried  impatieutlj. 

"Lost  Thuradaj-  week,"  said  the  boddice^  "I  wu  worn  by 
Fumy,  who,  I  obserred,  looked  ill — very  ilL  Poor  child  I  She 
WM  hosiBe— almoat  inarticulate  ;  and,  I  could  feel,  bnmt  with  a 
ferer.  Several  of  the  ladies — for  Fanny  is  a  general  &voniit»— 
Bpoke  to  her,  and  begged  her  to  go  home.  Still  she  anawered 
with  a  smile,  faint  enough,  that  it  was  nothing — it  would  pass  off 
— she  should  be  better.  At  length,  dear  Mrs.  Clive  called  the 
under-prompter  to  Fumy.  'This  dear  child  must  go  home — 
she  aha'nt  stay  here.'  'Well,'  s^d  the  prompter,  'she  had 
better  take  off  her  drees,  and — ' '  Dress !  Don't  talk  to  me  of 
yonr  laga,  man ;  she  sha'n't  stop  an  inatant.  Herc^  Kell  1 '  and 
Clive  called  to  her  maid, '  wrap  her  up  warm  in  my  doHk — get 
her  thii^  together,  and — yon.  Bob,  go  for  a  coach ! '  she  said  to 
one  of  the  men.  '  And  mind,  Nell,  you  take  her  safe  hom^  and 
aay  I  shall  come  and  eee  her  in  the  morning.'  Now,  Mn.  Clive," 
said  the  boddice,  "  is  not  a  woman  to  be  denied  anything ;  even 
David  shakes  before  her ;  and  so,  in  a  very  few  minntes,  Fanny, 
well  wrapt  np,  was  in  a  coach  on  her  way  home,  and  Nell  with 
her.  I  fbnnd  Fanny's  dweUing-place  humble  enough,  but  clean 
and  orderly.  There  were  five  children,  all  much  younger  than 
henel^  at  home.  Fanny's  mother  had  some  time  since  quitted 
the  stSjge,  as  she  says,  to  look  after  her  &mily.  Poor  soul  ]  this 
is  a  Int  of  profeesional  pride  :  the  stags  quitted  ber.  Her  first 
bold  upon  it  was  merely  a  pretty  face  and  slim  figure,  and  as 
bloom  and  slimneas  departed,  why,  the  stage  slipped  firom  her, 
and  she  then  said  it  would  be  cheaper  for  her  to  look  to  her 
children  at  boms,  than  to  remain  in  the  profeauon.  Mr.  Davis, 
with  conjugal  pride,  is  wont  to  Cipeak  of  the  sacrifice  that 
Mrs.  Davis  has  ntade  for  her  family ;  what  she  might  have  been, 
had  she  continned  on  the  boards,  nobody  could  tell.  However, 
there  was  no  argning  irith  a  mother's  heut ;  the  dear  sonl  would 
hare  her  way,  and — it  mu  a  sacrifice — but  she  has  it.  Mr.  Davis 
had  an  uncertain  nightly  salaiy  at  Covent  Garden,  which  ha 
always  speaks  of  as  our  house,  though  it  is  now  three  years  unoe 
he  belonged  to  it  Poor  fellow  1  He  is  an  honest,  worthy  crea- 
ture, devoted  to  his  wife  and  duldrsn,  and  l^  such  devotion 
enabled  to  bear  much.  He  and  Mrs.  Davis  think  each  other  (he 
greatest  artists  in  the  world.  Hence  have  they  enjoyment — with 
only  a  handful  of  sleepy  fire  in  the  winter's  grate,  and  with  palo- 
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fiued  children  about  them — to  talk  of  the  triumphs  of  on«  another 
in  the  conntry." 

"  Is  it  poBHible  I "  I  asked. 

"  Tn^  I  UBore  you ;  >nd  a  gre&t  solace  it  is  to  them.  I 
remained  about  a  week  in  their  lodginfi^,  and  heard  them  at  it 
every  day.  'Well,  John,'  Mrs.  Davis  would  begu,  '  I  saw 
Hamiit  last  night.  People  may  call  it  a  wife's  prejudice,  but 
'twas  nothing  like  your^amU  at  Craubrook.  I  shall  nerer 
fbrgst  that  point  of  yonrsatthe  GUMff  speech,  "I  am  thy  father's 
spirit.''  As  for  Gurick,  he  quite  miseed  it.'  '  It's  very  odd, 
Mary,'  said  Davis,  '  I  was  just  then  thinking  of  the  new  JvliO, 
and  your  Jvlitt  at  Oraveeend.  That  line  of  yonrs — ' '  What  linc^ 
John  1 '  Ura.  Davis  asked  with  the  prettiest  innocence.  '  Oh, 
my  dear,  that  line  that  atnick  the  major  so  much — "  As  with  a 
club  dash  out  my  desperate  brains  I "  There,  Haiy,  thongh 
you're  my  own  wife,  I  will  say  it,  yoawent  qnite  throngh  the 
heart.  The  poor  ^rl  of  the  other  night  scarcely  touched  one's 
waistooat.'  And  thus,"  said  the  boddice,  "  the  happy  pauper 
couple  are  wont  to  flatter  one  anothers" 

"  With  an  empty  copboard,  tia  as  yon  say,  a  great  solace,  and 
may  serve  them  somewhat  instead  of  beef  and  ale,"  eaid  L 

"  Ye^"  answered  the  boddice,  drily ;  "  but  they  cannot  feed 
the  little  Davisca  after  that  fashion.  However,  to  my  story  of 
Fanny.  Her  poor  mother  was  dreadfiilly  alarmed  when  the  girl 
waa  bruoght  htxne.  *  Ob,'  she  cried,  '  thoee  ahoeo — t^oee  dread- 
fbl  shoes  1  I  knew  ahe'd  catch  her  death  1 '  This  made  me  look 
at  the  shoes,  which,  with  Fanny's  street  attire,  Mib.  Olive's  maid 
loonght  with  her.  ^ey  were  worn  thin  as  paper ;  and  tltol^^ 
stitched  and  stitched,  there  were  treacherona  holes  at  the  aides 
to  let  Fever  and  death  in  from  the  cold  wet  street.  Poor  thing  1 
in  thoae  reeking  shoes  had  she  that  day  stood  three  hours  at 
rehearsal-  '  My  dear  Fanny  I '  cried  Mrs.  Davi^  with  all  the 
mother  in  her  iace.  'Oh,  I  shall  be  quite  well  to-morrow;  I 
shall  indeed.  I  am  not  so  ill  now — 'twas  only  Mrs.  dive  would 
make  me  Mane  home,'  said  Fumy.  'And  she'll  be  here  ma'am, 
she  bid  me  say,  in  the  morning,'  cried  Nell,  who  then  returned 
to  her  mistress.  Mrs.  Davis  asosted  Fanny  to  bed ;  and  then, 
with  heavy  heart,  rocking  har  youngest  child  to  sleep,  awaited 
the  coming  of  her  husband,  who  beard  the  story  of  Fanny's 
illneas  with  tearful  eyes ;  and  swore  that,  come  how  they  might, 
new  shoes  should  come  to-morrow.  Poor,  penniless  player  !  I 
shall  never  forget  the  wretched,  bewildered  look  with  which  he 
tamed  and  turned  over  eadi  shoe.  '  I  knew  twottld  come  to  this 
— I  was  sure  of  it,'  he  said,  with  anxious  voice  ;  and  then  sgun 
and  affua  he  handled  tlis  shoes ;  again  looked  at  eveiy  flaw  j 
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and  again  »nd  agkin  htaviug  a  «gh,  diopt  them  Jbt  bia  feet.  Ha 
then  Mt  moodilj  looking  at  them  for  two  or  tliree  iiiiniit«i^  and 
then  leaping  up,  cried  out, '  My  Ood  !  that  I  should  lorn  a  child 
' — and  aiich  »  child — for  a  pair  of  shoes ! '  I  have  seen  many 
a  tragedy  aoted,"  said  the  boddiee,  "have  maaj  a  time  heard 
Oarrick'B  soliloquy  on  death — it  never  touched  me  half  so  much 
as  that  poor  pla^rer's  grief  on  two  old  shoes." 

"  And  Fanny  1 "  said  I,  impatjently. 

"  She  was  better — so  much  better  in  tlta  morning,"  answered 
tlie  boddiee,  "that  ahe  resolved  to  go  to  the  theatre.  The  streets 
were  quite  dry,  she  said,  and  she  could  get  no  hurt.  Her  lather 
bad  gone  ont  to  borrow  money  for  new  shoe-leather,  and  her 
mother — as  I  think — upon  the  same  fruitlea  errand.  Fauny  sat 
t>y  the  fire,  with  one  of  her  little  nstarB  in  her  lap ;  and  her 
shoes — the  &tal  pair — were  still  npos  the  hearth.  A.  sharp,  abort 
rap  struck  the  door,  which,  ere  one  of  the  children  could  reach, 
was  opened,  and  Uisa  Qauntwolf  entered." 

"  And  who  is  I£sb  Qauntwolf  1 "  I  asked. 

"I  forgot:  yon  have  not  yet  seen  her.  She  is  a  girl  in  the  theatre, 
in  the  same  rank,  and  receiving  abont  the  same  salary  as  Fanny." 

"  I  percwve,"  said  I ;  "Fanny's friend." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  boddiee  ;■ "  save  on  the  bnmness  of  the 
house,  they  never  speak.  Poor  sold  thing  I  but  you  shall  hear 
allin'tini&  Miss  Oauntwolf  entered  the  room  in  a  very  dond  of 
nuisk.  She  wa^-as,  indeed,  she  always  is — magnificently  dressed, 
in  a  aack  of  rich  akj-coloured  satin,  with  cloak  and  bonnet,  and 
the  prettiest  shoes  to  matcL  '  Mias  Qauntwolf'  cried  Fanny, 
colouring,  and  setting  down  her  Easter. 

" '  My  dear  creature,'  cried  the  young  lady,  '  I  saw  you  were 
very  iU  last  night ;  and  you  know,  I  couldn't  rest  thia  morning 
till  I  ctune  to  see  you.  My  dear  sonl  I  you  don't  take  care  of 
yonrselt  You  don't  wrap  yourself  up  enough  this  dreadM 
weather.  Now  look  at  me,  I  always  muffle— always — though  I 
never  stir  out  bat  in  the  carriage' " — ■ 

"  Carriage  1  Did  you  not  say  the  young  lady  had  only  seven- 
teen ahilUngs  a  week  1 "  I  asked. 

"  Seventeen  shillinga,"  answered  the  boddiee  gravely,  and  then 
proceeded  with  the  talk  of  Mias  Ganntwoll  " '  Kow,  my  dear, 
I  hope  you  are  better— much  better,'  and  the  visitor  pouted  her 
pretty  lijn,  and  threw  a  look  of  concern  into  her  mealy  doll'a  face, 
as  she  gazed,  at  Fanny. 

"  '  Better,  much  better,'  answered  Fanny,  rising. 

" '  How,  don't  get  up— don't  use  any  ceremony  with  me.  The 
tenth  is,  I  came  in  the  hope  of  finillng  joq  well  enough  to  go  to 
the  house.    My  dear,  tiiey  do  work  us  to  deadi  at  tliat  theatn^ 
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aod  ao  I've  told  bis  loidehip  over  and  over  again ;  so  that  if  yon 
irere  recoTered,  Td  take  you  in  mj  carriage.  There  is  only  mf 
daar  father  in  it,'  said  Uisa  GauntwolC 

" '  Your  fiither  id  th«  carriage  } '  said  Faimj  ooldlj. 

"  '  That's  all ;  and  ha'a  nobodjr  joa  know — so  tiiera'i  a  sweet 
creature— do  come,'  said  UiBB  cWitwolC 

"  '  I  thank  yon,'  said  Fanny, '  I  most  w^t  ttx  my  mother. ' 

" '  Now,'  niged  the  young  lady,  '  I'm  sore  that's  niiiirn  f  isiji 
Do  come.' 

"  Fanny  resolntely  shook  her  head. 

" '  Bnt  why  not  1  Well,  you  are  snch  a  strange  girl !  Such  A 
day  as  this—and  yon  so  weak,  so  ill ;  and  there's  a  waim  seat  in 
the  sweetest  carriaga  in  the  worid,  and ' — 

" '  I'd  rather  walk,'  said  Fanny  firmly. 

" '  You'd  rather  walk  I '  excliumed  Uise  Qanntwolt 

"  *  Much  rather,'  repeated  Fanny. 

"  '  Well,  you  are  the  strangest  girl,'  again  said  Miss  Qanntwol^ 
piqued  liy  Fanny's  resolution.  And  then,  at  a  loss  for  further 
argumenta,  SUas  Gauntwolf  sat  in  silence  at  the  fireside,  and 
listlessly,  with  her  pretty  blue  satin  slipper,  pushed  at  Fanny's 
leathern  shoe. 

"  TTn,  my  friend ! "  I  cried  to  the  boddice,  '  what  a  picture  of 
ulcerous  misery  and  nolde  truth  is  there  1  Oh  thai  silly  satin 
slipper,  that  would  at  all  cost  ride, — and  that  heroic,  worn-out 
leatiiem  shoe,  that  in  all  weathers,  would — rather  walk !  " 


CHAPTER  XXXYn, 


In  the  midst  of  our  oonrersation,  my  new  acquaintance  and 
myself  were  separated  by  one  of  the  wardrobe  women,  and,  for 
the  time,  I  heant  no  more  of  Fanny  Davis  or  Miss  Oauntwol£ 
A  few  days  passed,  and,  to  my  exceeding  delight,  I  was  selectsd 
by  Mrs.  Clive,  and  was  to  appear  the  next  night  before  the  king 
and  queen,  in  the  head  of  Biaure  in  Farqnhar's  comedy  (^ 
TAs  Jneonttant.  Many  little  incidents,  much  gosop,  which  fell 
to  my  knowledge  in  my  progress  ftom  the  wardrobe  to  the 
boards,  I  pass  in  nlenco.  My  sensations,  upon  first  entering  tbo 
green-room,  were  delicious,  I  was  in  fairy-laod.  Fven  thouf^  I 
liad  passed  through  t^  i^sendxanting  atmos^ere  of  a  ilii»iiiic 
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wom,  I  looked  upon  ereiy  octrees  at  very  near  %  heathen 
goddev ;  and  Oairiok  and  Aiken  were  more  than  mratal  men. 
Indeed,  at  first,  there  seemed  to  me  an  air  of  romance  about 
the  meanest  penon — a  something  that  took  them  away — eet 
them  apart  from  common  life.  The  very  stage  carpenters  were 
not,  to  mj  intoxicated  fancy,  the  mere  meehimics  of  the  outer 
world.  And  then  the  ea«^  the  hilarity  of  the  green-room  1  He 
free  and  mirthful  interooune  of  men  and  women  I  Nothing 
prim  or  ceremonious  in  any  of  them  ;  but,  aa  I  thought,  a 
large,  happy  bmily  of  priTileged  mortals  delighted  to  delight  the 
world ;  Mks,  whoee  hardest  labour  was  most  delicious  exdte- 
meut ;  whose  lires  were  passed  in  conunanicatiog  pleasure,  and 
recusing  thereby  the  sweetest  planets,  and  the  meet  approving 
Bmiles.  J  felt  this  ;  I,  who  had  seen  ptdace-life ;  I,  who  had  been 
jamitiar  with  the  breath  and  looks  of  royalty  I  Whether  it  was 
that  I  aseodated  the  words  of  Shakapeare  with  Garrick,  I  cannot 
clearly  say ;  bnt  sore  I  am,  I  often  thought  the  actor  more  of  a 
king  than  King  George  the  Third.  Mrs.  Yates,  too  I  lliere 
was  sneh  inborn  grace  in  that  gentle  creature ;  and  fiur  Abington, 
with  her  sweet,  liquid  voice,  and  dove-like  looks  ;  and  channing 
Mrs.  Barry  ;  and  kind,  womanly  Pritchard  ;  and  out-speaking, 
pure-hearted  Kitty  Clive,  who  would  beard  the  terrible  manager, 
and  then  bestow  the  kindest  words  and  thoughts  upon  the  poorest 
nnderlinge — the  meek  and  pauper  Fanny  Savisea:  and  there  were, 
and  an,  many,  many  such,  who,  looking  down  temptation  with 
virtaons  looks,  are  made,  hy  their  weekly  shillings — wages  earned 
in  a  fiery  furuce — meek-hearted  ministrauts  of  duly  bread  to  a 
whole  funily.  I  have  known  many  scenes  of  lifb,  but  none  in 
which  t^e  filial  principle  more  nobly — nay,  in  few  bo  nobly — 
exerdsed  itself  as  among  players,  from  hi^  to  low  ;  the  "  vaga- 
bonds "  branded  in  the  atatate.  Many  a  time  has  the  house  mug 
with  phtndits  of  Mis.  Gibber,  in  her  sweet  devotion,  as  the  self- 
denying  child  1  And  at  that  moment,  among  the  few  girls,  tlie 
attendants  of  the  scene— the  creatnna  upon  whom  undistinguish- 
ing  profligacy  in  the  boxes  would  set  a  price — were  those,  who 
practised  in  the  hard  prose  of  life  the  lovely  fable  of  the  poet 
Believe  it,  reader ;  I  have  known  Cordelias  in  cotton  gown^  and 
Qrodan  Daughters  in  pattens. 

Let  me,  however,  return  to  the  green-room.  As  I  have  said, 
ibr  some  time  all  the  actors  appeared  to  me  creatures  of 
another  world — men  and  women  elevated  above  common  lifk 
At  last,  I  discovered  that  I  had  oonfonnded  them  with  their 
stage-characters.  It  required,  indeed,  a  strong  effort  to  separate 
the  two.  Garriek  would  be  a  hero — Mrs.  Cibber  a  herohie. 
They  dwelt  in  a  cloud  of  rainbow  fiction,  east  by  poeti;  around 
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them.  Or  I  have  sometimes  tboi^ht  tiie  axfya: — that  ia,  tibe  mere 
word-spebker,  who  brings  no  great  original  mind  to  faia  task — the 
jackdaw  thst^  innocent  of  tLa  larceny,  ia,  nererthdeBi^  tbe  jack- 
daw always  dreasod  in  the  feathered  pens  of  anthore.  (Obeerre, 
gentle  reader,  I  would  not  utter  this  opinion  in  a  green-room. 
More ;  ehonld  destiny,  in  its  bsierolence,  ever  again  lead  ma 
into  that  elyaium,  it  ia  an  opinion  I  would  there  and  then  moat 
Tigoronsly  deny.)  It  is  so  difBcolt  for  &e  oommon  mind  to  dis- 
unite the  hero  and  the  aetor — to  wipe  off  evetj  particle  ot  ronge, 
and  pick  off  eTet7  span^e. 

"  Mrs.  CliTe,"  cried  the  call-boy ;  and  oh  I  how  mj  heart  beat 
as  Biiarrt  carried  me  upon  her  heRd  to  make  my  first  iqtpear- 
utce  on  the  stage.  Their  Uajestiee  were  in  Uie  royal  bos  ;  but 
in  the  days  I  write  of,  this  was  a  oonunon  event  Nevertheless, 
half  St.  James's  was  in  the  theatre  ;  and  at  difftrent  intervals  of 
the  nighty  half  the  ministry  in  the  green-room.  Felbam  chatted 
familiarly  with  Barry  ;  and  Marqueeses  and  Lords  formed  about 
Qarrick,  as  though,  indeed,  king  David  held  a  real  levee  in  the 
playhouse. 

"Uts.  CQive,"  again  cried  the  call-boy ;  for  Eitty  was  talking 
and  laughing  to  one  of  his  H^esty's  equerries  ;  "  Urs.  CUve,  act 
drop's  Qp,  ma'am,"  was  the  sommous  ;  when  Mrs.  Clive,  BiMam, 
and  Mrs.  Abington,  Orkma,  hurried  from  the  green-room,  and 
Clive  had  scarcely  time  enough  to  say  to  her  fnend,  "  Whst  an 
ass  that  colonel  is,  my  dear ! "  ere  both  the  ladies  were  upon  the 
stage.  Shall  I  ever  foi^  the  sensatiiHi  1  I  was  rick,  and  diczy, 
and  blind.  Aa  for  the  folks  in  front,  I  could  distdngnish  no  one. 
I  saw  nothing  bnt  a  huge,  black,  moving  mass — a  vast  one  thing 
heaidng  about,  and  making  a  noise  ;  for  the  applause,  which  in 
my  folly  I  took  at  first  wholly  to  myself,  when  Clive  entered, 
was  exoessive.  When  it  had  ceased,  and  I  had  a  little  recovered 
myself,  I  heard  the  Idng  (and  so  must  all  the  audience)  say  to 
the  queen,  "  That's  Clive— Clive — clever  woman  CUve ;  good 
diazacter — good  character — good  woman,  good  woman."  For  a 
moment,  I  felt  confused  that  their  Majesties,  who  mnst  so  often 
have  seen  me  when  I  adorned  the  Prince  of  Wales,  should  be- 
.  hold  me  on  the  stage.  Poor  vanity  I  how,  indeed,  should  they 
know  met 

When  Clive  made  her  exit,  she  was  stopped  at  the  wing  by 
Hiss  Oaontwolf,  who  was  to  play  one  of  the  two  ladies  who  assist 
Bitarre  in  her  little  plot  agtunst  DvirtiHt.  It  was  a  great  night 
for  ISJaa  Qauntwolf ;  for  she  was  for  the  first  time  entrusted  with 
two  lines  :  yes,  she  had  on  that  night  to  make  what  we  mnst  call 
her  virgin  speech,  as  the  first  Lady.    The  seoond  (dumb)  Lady 
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ynm  pven  to  Fannj  Davis.  "Do  yon  lika  my  dreaa,  Mrs,  Clive  1" 
asked  Misa  Gauntwolf,  with  ft  bintiog  air ;  the  two  linea  bLb  bad 
to  delivev  making  her  aa  otject  of  exceeding  iutereat  to  braself 
"  Humph  1 "  Mid  Eitty,  looking  the  lady  np  and  down,  and  then 
looking  her  through,  "  Why,  niiild,"  and  Olive  B«zed  her  by  the 
ear,  whereat  eporkled  a  very  haodmme  diamond,  "whom  ia 
thlal"  "Uin%  ma'am,"  answered  Hies  Qaontwol^  acttly. 
"Indeod,"  and  Clive  took  a  long  breath.  "And  this  ringt" 
"Mine,  ma'am."  "And  this  necklaoe  1 "  "  Ulne,  ma'am.'*  "  All 
this  finery  yonrs,  child  t "  cried  Eatty  ;  and  then  she  asked  in  a 
voice  cold  enoogh  to  freeze  qulckstlTer,  "  and  pntf,  what — what 
may  you  have  given  for  them  t "  "  Nothing — nothing  at  all," 
sud  Mus  Ganntwcilf,  with  forced  vivaia^.  "  Yea,  you  did,"  said 
Clive ;  "  yes,  you  did,  poor  thing !  wd  bought  'em  in  the 
dearest  maricet" 

Clive  was  then  making  her  way  to  the  green-room,  as  Mir. 
Ganntwol^  dressed  for  the  Fourth  Bravo  in  the  comedy,  eam» 
np.  He  was  a  tall,  l^boned  man,  with  a  coaise,  thin,  rugged 
face,  high  cheek-bones,  and  a  voice  like  the  edge  of  a  saw.  With 
this,  he  BSBomed  a  sort  of  pompous  gentility,  as  Riding  to  the 
base  material.  Seeing  Mrs.  Clive  talkiug  to  his  daughter,  he  was 
approaching  Kitty,  with  a  mouth  set  for  a  compliment,  and  had 
uttered  a  word  or  two,  though  1  knew  not  what,  when  Clive 
started  bade,  aa  though  from  a  {dt-fitll,  and  with  a  most  tragic 
intensity  of  ezpressicHi,  cried,  "  beast ! "  She  then  passed  a 
few  steps  on,  and  was  met  by  her  friend,  the  equerry,  who 
again  opened  small  talk,  which  I  did  not  attend  to.  The  fanith 
is,  my  curiosity  was  quickened  towards  Ganntwol^  who  was  still 
near  me.  I  saw  him  apply  himself  to  his  snaff-boz — a  very 
handsome  gold  article,  with  a  picture  of  Venus  painted  in  enamel 
on  tlie  top.  He  was  snuffing  away  the  indignity  put  upon  him 
by  Clive,  as  Moody,  also  with  open  snaff-boz,  stood  talking  to 
another  actor,  near  him. 

Qauntwol^  unasked,  put  liis  &igeTB  into  Moody's  box,  at  the 
same  time  advancing  his  own.  Moody,  looking  the  intruder  full 
in  the  face,  instantly  emptied  the  Imx  visited  by  Oauntwfdfs 
fingera,  on  the  floor.  "  What  m&y  that  be  on  the  lid  }  "  asked 
another  actor,  standing  by  Gknntwotf.  "  Tenos — Tenns,"  was 
the  answer.  "  Twas  given  to  me,  I  think  I've  said  so,  by  his 
lordship."  "  Homph  I "  said  the  actor,  glancing  at  Gauntwolf, 
and  then  at  his  daughter,  "  I  thought  it  was  Tirginia,  or  the 
Boman  father." 

For  a  long  time,  I  could  not  understand  why  it  was  that 
srerybody  aiianned  Gauntwolf,  as  though  his  breath  carried 
&  potilence     At  last,  I  learned  the  horrid  story.    That  sooh 
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A  num  could  look  in  the  &c«  of  heaTen — in  the  &c«  of  mso  t 
That  lie  HlioiiId\ralk  upright  I  That  a  reptile  la  sonl,  he  did 
not  crawl  lilce  a  aoake  to  lu«  grave  upon  the  dust  I  .That  ht 
should  live^  and  bear  the  loathing  of  the  worid  upon  hia 
ghoulden,  and  yet  tiy  to  emile,  and  make  grim  &ccfl  of  content 
benekth  it !  The  nnuttenhle  wretch  hsd  sold  hia  dan^ter ! 
He  ate,  drank,  and  clothed  himself  from  the  spotted  fame  of 
hia  trafficked  child.  Yes,  Mr.  Qanntwolf  bad  shown  himeelf 
equal  to  the  devil  in  wickedness,  and  really  carried  with  him 
the  diploma  of  hie  iniquity  in  that  gold  box — given  ta  him  by 
his  lordship  1 

There  1    Pah  I     Let  ua  pat  aome  camphor  in  the  ink,  and 

Ura.  Clive  remained  talking  to  her  friend  aa  Qarrick  came 
from  Uie  stage.  He  was  about  to  enter  the  green-room,  when 
he  met  the  young  gentleman  who  played  Jhig<n^  "My  good 
lad,"  e^d  Garrick,  "  you  are  doll,  plaguy  diiU  in  this  ;  flat,  very 
flat."  "  What  would  yon  have  me  do,  sir  I  Indeed,  I  should  be 
happy  to  be  instructed,"  said  the  meek  Dngard.  "  Do  I"  cried 
Gurick  ;  "  why  yon  most  feel  more  s[»rit — you  must  work  your- 
self into  the  passion  that — zounds,  my  lad !  this  is  what  yoa 
mnat  do — you  must  pat  more  Champagne — yes,  that's  it — ■ 
yon  must  pnt  more  Champagne  into  it."  "  Sir,"  replied  the 
aetor,  with  a  literalnees  of  apprehension  sometimes  found  behind 
the  scenes — "sir,  I  should  be  very  happy,  but  it's  impossible." 
"  Impoenbla  !  "  cried  David,  looking  with  his  wonderAi]  eye, 
. "  imposoible  to  put  more  Champagne  into  it  I "  "  Yea,  air,"  said 
the  stolid  Dufford,  "  with  my  salary,  how  can  I  afford  it  1 " 
"  Foregad  I  "  cried  David,  smothering  a  laugh,  "  I  had  forgotten 
that.    No  :  I  see ;  small  beer  is  the  best  ws  can  hope  from  you." 

At  this  moment  Fanny  Davis,  dressed  for  the  Second  Iddy, 
was  lud  hands  upon  by  Mra.  Olive :  "  Come  to  my  room,  child," 
said  Kitty,  and — the  dresung-room  is  a  sanctuary,  of  which  I 
speak  no  further ;  nevertheless,  I  may  say  this  much,  Fanny 
wore,  for  tha,t  night,  Mrs.  Clive'e  stage-jewels,  and  what  passed 
between  the  two  convinced  me  that  Kitty  had  been  aa  good  as 
her  word,  and  had  called  upon  poor  Davis  and  his  all  but  shoe- 
less child,  OS,  from  the  boddice,  I  learned  she  had  promised. 

The  play  went  on,  and  I  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  "  Kitty," 
said  Mrs.  Abington,  coming  off  the  stage  into  the  green-room, 
"  there's  that  viper,  Kelly,  in  the  pit." 

"  Poor  wretch !  come  for  tlie  bffliefit  of  his  venom,  I  sap- 
pow;"  wherenpon  farther  oonveraation  ensued;  from  which 
I  gathered  that  the  said  Hugh  Kelly  was  one  of  those  inaeota 
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of  tlie  ink-hom  that  make  their  dirty  meala  of  pntilic  uid  privftta 
■lander.  Of  liim,  however,  I  h&TS  more  to  ta,j  in  another 
chapter. 

"  Confotmd  it,  Kitt^,"  cried  Gurick,  in  the  conraa  of  t&e  night, 
"  -why  didnt  yon  catch  my  eye  in  the  last  scene  ) " 

"  I  cDoldn't,**  Baid  Clive,  with  a  face  of  delidona  impudence, 
"it  80  burnt  me  up  I  couldn't  look  at  it." 

"  Bnmt  you   up  !  "   exclaimed   Garrick,   half  langbin^  half 

"Quite  true,"  cried  the  indomitable  Kitty ;  "how  poor  Mre. 
Garrick  has  endured  it,  I  cant  tell :  by  tbia  time  I  wonder  the 
poor  soul  isn't  cindttrE." 

Still  the  play  went  on.  An  atioi — I  forget  hia  name— who 
played  QMet,  agun  and  agun  lamented  to  Mrs.  Clive  hia  hard 
destiny.  He  was  the  only  man  who  could  play  Mirabd ;  but  in 
that  theatre  be  was  cruabed,  mined,  annihilated  I 

Hie  green-room  vas  empty.  Ura.  Clive  sat  alou^  unseen, 
behind  the  door.  Oibbel,  tbe  ill-uaed  actor,  entered.  He  thought 
himself  solitary  with  his  wrongs.  He  stalked  up  and  down  the 
room,  awelling  and  swelling — and  then  muttering  and  mattering 
bia  injniies.  At  length,  he  paused  before  the  pier-glasa;  and, 
gasing  intently  at  himself,  he  clenched  bis  fist,  and  shaking  it 
vehemently  at  the  reflection  of  hia  face,  growled  with  busting 
heart,  "Ton — yon — you  are  a — a — fettered — lion ! " 

"  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  1 "  soreamed  Eitty  CQive ;  and  the  fettered  lion, 
more  than  amazed,  ruabed  from  the  greoi-room. 


CHAPTEB  XXXVm. 

I  AH  LETT  IX   a 

FAnr  would  I  linger  on  the  glories  of  the  green-room ;  &in 
dwell  npon  the  deUdonsness  of  that  foiry  scene,  in  which  men 
and  women  seemed  exempt  fromall  the  careB,yca,  from  the  bleak 
oddneaa  of  mere  human  life,  making  to  themselTes  an  eiistenca 
of  sweetest  ease  and  happiest  eicitemant.  Malice,  envy,  and 
slander  might  be  there  ;  but,  reader,  say  where  they  are  not,  and 
what  an  amaranthine  bank  that  will  be--whnt  a  half-way  reeting- 
phtce  to  heaven  for  human  wearinees  I    For  joj  part^  I  was  so 
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happj*  Bmelliiig  and  plucking  the  roses  About  me  that  I  nevar 
thought  of  the  elugs  and  creeping  thing*  that  might  be  at  their 
roots.  And  then  I  had  seen  ao  much  of  high  life — which  I  sup- 
poos  means  life  nearest  heaven — that  I  had  become  tolerant  of 
the  &iliDgs  of  tlkose  living  in  th«  lower  storiea  and  cellan  of  th« 
world's  Babel;  poor  things,  in  dimness  dwelling  I  denied  the 
eleratiiig  inflaenee  of  the  stany  host,  which  rains  down  wise 
humility  on  the  to[mioat  tenants. 

An  actor  is  a  creature  of  conceit.  Such  is  the  reproof  flung 
upon  poor  buskin.  How,  indeed,  ia  it  possible  that  he  should 
efloape  the  aweet  maladj  1  You  take  a  man  of  average  clay  ;  70a 
breathe  in  him  a  divine  afflatut ;  yon  flU  him  with  the  words  of 
a  poet,  a  wit,  a  hmnonriat ;  he  is,  even  when  he  knows  it  not, 
raised,  aahlimated  bj  the  foreign  nature  within  him.  Garriek 
enters  as  Jfaebtth.  What  a  etonn  of  shouta — what  odariferona 
breath  in  "braToe"  seething  and  melting  the  actor's  heart !  Is 
it  possible  that  this  man,  so  fondled,  bo  ahonted  to,  bo  dandled  by 
die  world,  can  at  bed-time  take  off  the  wieU  of  MadttA  with  his 
atodunga  T  He  is  always  something  more  than  David  Garric^ 
honsciiolder  in  the  AdelphL  He  oontiniially  carries  about  him 
|aecea  of  greatneoa  not  hia  own  ;  his  moral  self  is  encased  in  a 
harlequin's  jacket — the  patches  &om  Pamsaana.  The  being  of 
the  actor  ia  mnltij^ed ;  it  ia  cast,  for  a  time,  in  a  himdred  di& 
icoent  moulds ;  hence,  what  a  puzzle  and  a  difficolty  for  David 
to  pick  David,  and  nothing  more  than  David,  from  the  many 
rmmin^l  And,  then,  an  actor  by  his  powtion  takes  his  dnnghts 
of  glory  so  hot  and  so  spiced — (see,  there  are  hondreds  of  hands 
holding  to  him  smoking  goblets !) — that  he  must,  much  of  his 
time,  live  in  a  aweet  intoxication  which,  forsooth,  hsrd-thinldng 
people  call  concait.  To  other  folks,  reputation  comes  with  a  mort 
geidJe,  more  divine  approach.  You,  sir,  have  carved  a  Tenns, 
whose  marUe  month  would  amile  paralysis  from  Kestor ;  yon 
have  pmnted  a  picture  and,  with  Promethean  trick,  have  fiied  a 
fire  from  heaven  on  tha  canvas ;  yon  have  penned  a  book,  and 
made  tens  of  thooaaads  of  brains  musical  with  divinest  hnmanity 
— kings  have  no  such  mnsie  from  cymbals,  ssckbnt,  and  pealteiy, 
— Hmd  to  each  of  you  reputation  comes  sUently,  like  a  fairy, 
through  your  study  key-hole ;  you  quaff  renown  refined,  oold- 
drawn ;  cold  as  castor-oil ;  and,  air,  if  yon  be  a  tme  philooopho*, 
yoa  will  awallow  it  as  a  tiling  no  leaa  medicinaL  Let  m^ 
however,  get  back  to  my  story. 

The  play  was  over,  and  for  the  night  I  was  left  in  Mrs.  Clive'a 
dresaing-Tooni.  I  had,  I  felt  it,  achieved  the  most  complete  stage 
triumph ;  and  from  the  fulness  of  a  contented  soul,  sighed  gently, 
happily.    My  fntore  path  seemed  to  me  a  path  of  satin  and 
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fpnnglM ;  and  in  the  compUtoneM  of  mj  bdcobm,  all  the  sordid- 
Beas  Bud  aqualor  of  mj  piul  life  laded  into  a  dream  ;  noUiiiig  to 
me  wemed  real  bnt  the  glory  of  tha  prcaent  Again  I  fetch«d  a 
deeper  and  a  deep«r  righ, 

"What'a  aS  tlteae  un  alxmll"  cried  a  ooane  Toiee,  irith 
aometbing  of  a  mstic  twang.  I  started,  but  in  a  moment  dis- 
eovered  that  the  apeaker  waa  a  bareVfbot,  whow  dntj  it  waa  to 
toneh  the  honest  oheek*  of  Kitty  CliTe  with  atage-rDnge.  "  I 
Buppoae  yon  think  yourself  aomebody  I "  aaid  the  hare's-foot, 
*  Rretty  oonoeit,  Indeed  J " 

Aa  I  Alt  xayielf  no  ntatch  for  the  speaker,  I  meekly  replied 
that  I  had  no  intention  of  offending  anybody  by  nnaeemly  sSea- 
tattoo  ;  faat  that  I  hc^ied  Boma  indnlgenee  might  be  granted  me 
a*  a  yonng  beginner ;  the  more  especially,  after  the  ezdting 
ercnfa  of  tite  i^ht.  It  waa  impoeaible^  I  hombly  aabmlttad,  to 
neaiT«  so  mooh  ai^laTiae,  and  not  be  a  Uttle  moved. 

"  It^s  like  the  whole  tribe  of  ye,"  cried  the  hare's-foot  with  a 
sneering  lau^  "Apptansa  toyon  t  Where  would  the  apphuwa 
haTe  been  but  for  me )  Why,  Kitty  CUtb  would  haTe  looked 
a  gboet,  a  spectre,  a  thing  out  of  a  sbrond,  tmt  for  my  red  I 
Twaa  I  who  gave  aomething  like  youthful  blood  to  her  dee 
and  ipaAle  to  her  eye ;  and  so  have  I  helped  her,  year  after 
year.  Whilat  yon — what  are  yon  at  the  best  but  a  saper- 
simierary  flourish  ;  a  tUng  that  gives  neither  fire,  nor  ezpresk 
■km,  Bor  any  other  qnality  1  But  than,  I  own  it,  yon  are  seen  j 
yon  are  a  thing  waving  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  and  though,  in 
my  opinion,  not  worth  a  groat,  yon  are  g»^p«d  at  and  bepr^sed ; 
whilst  I,  who  gjve  good  giita  in  aeo'et,  I  am  nnthonght  of  or 

SfAte  of  my  vanity,  jdj  conseiance  told  me  there  wa*  eane 
truth  in  this.  Hence,  addressing  the  hare's-foot  in  the  mildest 
maimer,  I  b^ged  to  know  if  it  had  been  long  in  the  profraaioa  1 

"  I  have  painted  eveiything,"  replied  the  hare'a  foot,  *  from 
JvUm  down  to  the  old  women.  Kal  no  doabt  yon  have 
aigbed  for  the  freedom  of  your  AMcan  wilderness ;  yon  have 


"Yea,"  I  answered  hastily,  "but  never leM  than  now.  This 
lifi»  ^ipeaia  to  me  delidous.    Indeed,  I  know  no  condition  so 

"Poor  wretch  I "  cried  the  hareVfbot  with  a  contemptnoiu 
groan.  "  Shall  I  ever  foiget  the  sweetneM  of  my  liberty  t  The 
frerii  perftmied  dew  that  bathed  my  infiut  pawa  I  Uy  adult 
gambcds  by  mooolight  1  The  sweet  sfirii^-gTass  and  bads  of 
tl^mc^  and  sweeter  felony  committed  upon  eariy  peas  in  kitohei^ 
garden  I    m^ts  of  my  youth  1    fVagrant  and  nimble  waa  th» 
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ur  Around  me,  uid  freehnesa  wfto  in  tU  mj  steps !  Thai  vaa  I 
gaileleaa  even  to  siinplicitf,  I  vas  aUin,  «nd  from  that  hour 
I  h&re  been  made  an  inttniment  of  deception.  Oh,  the  &1m 
pwntingB  I  have  done  t  Oh,  the  cracked  and  &ded  homaa 
canvas  I  have  daubed  and  danbed,  and  paaaed  upon  mm  for 
heaven's  punting ! " 

There  nos  an  earnestness  in  these  words  that  interested  me. 
"How  were  yon  killed,"  I  asked;  "according  to  act  of  parliament, 

"  No,"  cried  the  hare's-foot  with  much  satu&eUon,  "I  was  not 
eonraed,  and  worried,  and  torn  to  pieces  according  to  the  itatnte. 
No  ;  I  thank  my  stars,  I  was  humanelj  poached.  There  might 
have  been,  in  my  case,  more  honour  in  dying  by  the  laws  of  my 
country ;  bat  as  far  as  I  can  conceive  of  ike  matter,  snaring  most 
be  much  leaa  painful.  Nevertheleea,"  said  the  hare's-foot  with  a 
sudden  touch  of  melancholy,  "  all  my  career  has  been  mean  and 
miserable.  Would  you  think  it  1  I  wai  even  cooked  without 
gravy,  and  dished  without  currant  Jelly." 

An  exclamation  of  sympathy  escaped  me. 

"You  have  heard,"  continaed  the  hare's-foot,  "that  I  was 
poached  I  I  believe  I  owed  my  death  to  an  npiophislicated  lovo 
of  the  English  drama.  Yes ;  Hodge  Feastraw,  lacking  the  pric» 
of  admismon  to  the  bani  of  Kgglet^D,  elevated  for  a  time  into  » 
ttieatrical  temple,  took  me  as  a  myst^ons  present  to  Bellowly, 
the  manager.  Ur.  Bellowly  vaunted  an  everlasting  devotion  to 
the  laws  of  bis  country  ;  nevertheless,  Mrs,  Bellowty  had,  at  th« 
time,  a  strange  mysterious  yearning  for  har^  and  the  manager 
sacrificed  the  feelings  of  the  patriot  to  the  tenderness  of  th« 
husband.  Hodge  gave  me — poor  poached  and  slanghtered  me/ — t* 
Bellowly ;  and  Bellowly,  who  was  that  night  to  play  OthdU, 
gave  Hodge  an  order  for  the  show.  Hence,"  added  the  hare's- 
foot  with  a  slight  laugh,  "  in  the  bargain  that  bartered  me,  thertt 
waa  murder  on  both  aides." 

"  So  your  flesh,"  Sfud  I,  "  became  a  dinner  to  the  manager's 
&mily,  and  Fesstraw  wss  never  suspected  1 " 

"  Suspected  I "  cried  the  hare'fr-foot.  "  iSx.  Bellowly  took  car» 
of  that,  at  the  same  time  doing  what  was  needful  for  his  own 
dignity.  He  dropped  a  Urge  Uot  of  red  sealing-wax  upon  my 
forehead,  then  writing  an  address  to  'Aehmet  Bellowly,  Esq, 
with  the  I4MI7  of  the  Manor's  admiring  compliments,'  tied  the 
document  to  my  hind-legs,  and  canaed  me  to  be  dellveied  to  him, 
dnring  reheamd,  in  the  bosom  of  his  whole  company,  Ncvei^ 
theleas,  I  was  served  up,  I  may  say  it,  in  undress  ;  for  the  manager 
could  not  in  private  life  rise  to  currant-jelly.  I  waa  eaten,"  said 
the  hare's-foot  with  a  sigh,  "I  wss  eaten  without  the  honounk" 
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*  And  your  feet  1 "  I  asked. 

"  Uyfellov  fore-paw  w&s  at  once  consigned  to  paint  the  heavy 
old  men,  and  general  utility.  Fortune  alone  can  tell  what  ha* 
become  of  it ;  bat  if  there  be  anything  in  what  the  players  call 
sympathy,  I  think  it  has  sunk  to  the  showe,  for  every  year  I  feci 
Btnnge  low  yeamiags  towards  Bartlemy  Fair." 

"And  yourself)"  I  asked.  "Wlat  was  your  career,  for  yon 
bave  stnuigely  interested  me ! " 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  answered  the  foot,  in  a  slightly  satirical 
tone.  "  I  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Bellowly's  little  Belvidera. 
Foor  little  thing !     She  was  IdUed  for  a  genius." 

"  Pray  explain,"  said  I. 

"You  must  know,"  sajd  the  hare's-foot,  "that  it  has  been 
ordsred  by  nature — whether  wisely  or  not  I  will  not  answer — 
that  every  msuager  who  is  a  fatber,  has  a  genius  r  that  is,  he 
poraesees  a  wonderful  child,  who  has  been  privately  suckled  by 
the  Tragic  Muse,  and  taught  the  witching  ways  of  comedy  by 
Thalia.  Poor  Belvidera  was  this  doomed  wonder.  Heace,Iwaa 
set  aside  to  rouge  her  little  baby  cheeks  ;  to  paint  out  the  fresh 
bue  of  childhood — to  overlay  it  with  midnight  red.  Foot  wiuen 
puj^wt !  She  raved  according  to  rote ;  she  laughed  a  parrot 
laugh,  she  ogled,  she  simpered ;  she  deformed  the  frank  face  of 
babyhood  with  the  taught  tricks  of  the  woman  ;  and  grown  fools 
apfdanded,  and  wondered,  and  cried  a  miracle !  The  marvel  went 
on ;  and  at  length,  tSr.  Bellowly  gave  up,  as  he  declared,  a  veiy 
flourishing  circuit  of  bams — for  no  man  more  beautifully  com- 
bined agriculture  with  the  drama — to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
the  interest  of  his  darling  Belvidem.  And  the  daily  wardrobe  of 
iSr.  Bellowly  increased  in  lustre  ;  and  watch-and-chiuD,  and  rings, 
and  other  ornaments,  which  even  philosophers,  whilst  they  deepise 
them,  wear  ont  of  respect  to  the  world,  became  the  property  of 
the  devoted  &ther;  who,  that  no  spot  of  the  world  might  be 
denied  the  benefit  of  Belvidera's  genius,  would  condescendingly 
exhilat  it  even  in  way'^de  inns,  at  tavenu^  clubs,  in  all  plaMS, 
and  before  all  societies.  And  the  poor  child  was  coaxed,  and 
petted,  and  hot-auppered  into  a  belief  of  ita  own  greatness,  and 
into  the  reality  of  a  slow  and  mortal  sickness.  I  felt  its  cheek, 
now  hot  and  daouny,  as  night  after  night  I  was  made  to  lay  op 
more  and  more  punt,  and  1  was  assured  that  the  creature  was 
laughing,  and  dandng,  and  mumming,  every  night  nearer  and 
nearer  to  its  little  grave.  And  still  Mr.  Bellowly  would,  in  his 
olindnesa,  expand  his  paternal  chest,  and  play  with  his  watch- 
chain,  and  pass  his  ring-encumbered  hand  athwart  his  chin,  when 
the  meanest  and  most  stolid  biped  fraction  of  the  world  would 
■peak  of  that 'sweet  little  dear,biB  daughter;' to  the  which  pnuaa 
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the  maiiBger  would  merely  replji  '^  knew  not  how  it  wu  that 
Heaven  had  blesBsd  him,  of  tUl  mea,  in  tW  miUKier ;  bat  he  wu 
»  h«m>}r  father.' 

"ifimo  went  on,"  ocutiuned  the  hare't-foot,  "and  Belnden 
grew  wone.  The  oough— that  herald  of  the  ehnreh-boll—WMd 
her :  ueTertheleea  Mr.  BeUowly  declared  "twaa  nothing — merely 
^roptomatia  of  Uie  measiea  ;  and  the  couldn't  hare  them  in  » 
better  eeason.  At  thia  time  the  child  played  at  a  ooonti;  tlieatr* 
where  Urs.  CSive  acted.  '  What  thick  joo,  ma'am,  of  my  darling 
Belvidera } '  Mbed  Bellowly.  'I  think  her,' laid  Kitty,  in  her 
sharp,  quiet  waj — for  aha  ente  aa  silently  a«  a  pickpocket'i  knift 
— 'I  thiifc  har  the  clayerest  corpee  I  ever  thou^t  to  eee.' 
'  HeaTena  I  ma'ani,'  cried  Bellowly.  '  I  tell  you,  man,'  laid  Kitty, 
ontcrying  him, '  you'll  have  that  ohild'a  blood  upon  yoor  hands  aa 
aurely  as  those  ringa  her  blood  haa  bonght.' 

"  Oh,  there  waa  a  long  to-do  !  At  last  Mn.  CSire  psmadad 
Ballowiy— and,  as  I  think,  not  without  hard  money—to  take  the 
child,  for  a  tims,  from  the  atage.  And  aha  had  the  poor  thing 
up  to  London,  and  sent  doctors  and  phyaidana,  and  day  after  d^ 
would  nurse  her  herself.  Bot  all  would  not  db.  The  little  waxen 
wonder  wasted  and  wasted,  and  at  length  Bellowly,  aghast,  saw  his 
infant  miracle  about  to  die, 

"The  little  creature  was  meek,  affectionate,  intelligent  'I 
shall  die,'  sho  said  to  Clive  ;  'I'm  sure  of  it — and  oh,  it  is  so 
■trange,  I  do  not  seem  to  fear  ic  I  wish  you  would  let  me  give 
you  something — it  ia  th&only  thing  that  ever  waa  mine,  Dont 
look  at  it  till  I'm  dead,  bat  pray  toka  it,' 

"  dive,  with  her  heart  gushing  at  har  ^ea,  dumb  and  strangling 
with  emotion,  suffered  the  chUd  to  place  the  gift  in  her  hand. 

"  The  child  died,  dive  opaaad  the  paper,  and  found  the  pit 
to  be  a  hare's  foot — myselt" 
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I  BmuiHZTi  only  a  few  niglits  in  Clive'H  dreaaing-  room,  and  waa 
again  gi-ren  to  the  mistress  of  the  wardrobe.  I  know  not  how  it 
was — cannot  divine  what  penuaaioiL  was  used  bj  Ur.  Oauntwolf ; 
but  one  mormng  I  wbb  consigned  hj  the  lady  to  hi£  care,  with 
strict  injunctions  of  being  apeedilf  retnrned,  lest  Mr.  Garrick 
■bonld  know  it ;  and  in  a  few  nunntee  aftwwsids  found  lOTself  in 
the  Bose  Tavern — a  hoatelrf  much  used  bj  actors  and  their 
f*.tnrii»f  mxd  distant  admirers.  ]&ere,  too,  was  tlie  snull  hireling 
ctitit^  who  sngaied  his  ink  or  added  gall  to  it  according  to  the 
condeecendon,  flatterj,  and  liquor  of  the  parties  U>  be  written  up 
or  cmah«d  for  ever.  Mr,  Hugh  Kelly  was  one  of  llicso  biped 
inaeeta  of  die  press,  and  sold  what  he  called  &me  or  destruction 
to  tbe  trembling  pUyer.  When  I  entered,  I  found  him  listening 
with  an  air  of  contemptaoos  patronage  to  the  poor  actor  Davis, 
who  was  picking  certain  cuttings  from  newspapers — the  solace  of 
lus  life — out  of  an  old  leathern  pocket-book,  and  endeavouring  to 
read  them  to  the  London  critic  These  paragraphs  were  preinomi 
extracts  &om  country  jonmals — the  St.  Kiida'i  Chroiude,  the 
Penittnce  Fh/ing  Ptat,  the  BvilodtmilAi/  Couritr — ail  of  which, 
with  twenty  others,  had  declared,  in  good  honest-fiuied  type,  that 
"that  spirited  actor  Bavis  would  inevitably  get  to  the  top  of  tlie 
tree  ; "  and  very  benevolently  advising  "  Mr.  Garrick  to  look  to 
his  laurels."  Sweet,  paaaing  sweet,  to  Davis  were  these  promises  I 
Though  he  was  in  the  autumn  of  life — an  autumn  without  tnat 
— with  penury  clin^ng  to  him  like  a  garment,  that  flattering  type 
would  now  and  then  cast  a  mild  lustre  about  the  past,  and  he 
would  feel  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  He  had  been  praised,  and 
that  was  something. 

"  Oauntwolf  bow  d'ye  do  t "  cried  Kelly,  turning  abruptly  from 
Davis.  "  Your  girl  played  in  The  Ineoiutemt  divinely :  looked 
lovely,  too — and  so  I  have  said — and  in  pretty  strong  terms,  I 
believe.     Stop  till  Fve  written  Mother  Clive  down,  and  then  " — 

"  My  dear  sir,"  oied  Oauntwolf  seizing  Kelly's  hand,  and 
wniling  hideously,  "you  make  me,  indeed,  a  happy  &ther.  Am 
for  other  critics,  Mr.  Kelly,  I  value  them,  say  what  they  will,  aa 
■o  many  gnata,     But  you,  ur  I  what  you  say  should  be  written  in 
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letteiB  of  gold  ! "  Now,  as  Mr.  Eelly  wu  very  often  fbe'd  for 
what  be  wrote,  numy  of  bu  worda  may  really  be  uid  to  have 
beea  r^stered  in  that  preciooB  materuj. 

"  Yea,  jaa,  I  speak  out — I  give  'em  plain  Engliah.  Fm  jiut 
finishing  here  another  bunch  of  nettles  for  Mother  Clive.  1*11 
bliiter  her  '. "  cried  the  critic,  with  a  loolc  of  manly  trinmph. 

"  Ton  my  word,  now,"  said  Oanntwolf,  with  the  companionate 
air  of  a  hangman,  "  you'U  kill  tkat  poor  woman— yon  will,  indeed. 
J  know  she  hasn't  slept  since  your  last  attack." 

"She  shall  nerer  sleep  again,  air  ;  never.  I  have  said  it ;"  and 
ihe  magmuumoua  Eelly  smote  the  table  with  hie  fist.  "  01^  what 
you're  bronght  it  at  last,  have  ye  ? "  said  the  critic  to  the  wuter, 
who  appeared  with  a  large  replenished  inkstand.  "Now, 
remember,  sir,  that  I  always  have  plmty  of  ink — a  sea  of  it. 
When  a  man's  thooghta  are  pouring  from  him,  to  be  diving  and 
diving  for  a  drop  of  ink — 'tis  damnable." 

"  How  yoa  ever  got  your  thoughts  down,"  siud  the  courteous 
Qamitwol^  "  I  can't  think :  they  do  seem  to  come  upon  you  in 
sQch  a  flood.  Wtiter,  a  glass  of  brandy.  May  I  be  allowed  the 
honour,  Mr.  Kelly  1 " 

"  Thank  ye,"  responded  the  critic, "  not  at  present.  A  liltU  too 
early,"  end  he  addressed  himself  to  his  declared  task — that  of 
growing  nettles  upon  paper  for  the  doomed  Mrs.  Clive.  In  a  few 
minutes  Moody  of  Drory  lAne  eDt«red.  Kelly  looked  up ;  then 
immediately  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  paper,  Mr.  Moody,  possibly 
from  a  certain  ronghness  of  manner  that  belonged  to  him,  not 
being  among  the  stage  favourites  of  the  critic.  Moody  bowing 
recognition  to  several  in  the  room,  walked  up  to  Kelly,  and  laying 
lus  hand  upon  the  critic's  shoulder,  stud,  "  one  word,  yes  or  no." 
Suddenly  Mr.  Kelly  looked  serious.  Moody,  in  the  most  leisurely 
manner,  took  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket,  and  pointing  to  a 
paragraph,  saked, "  Is  this  your  work  ) " 

"  I  never  eat  my  words,"  cried  Kelly,  rising,  and  assuming  a 
big  look  ;  "they  are  mine." 

"  A  foul,  low,  personal  ealnmny  on  Mrs,  Clive.  Now,  Mr.  Kelly," 
and  Moody  grasped  a  cane  with  a  significance  that  attracted 
Mr.  Kelly's  eye,  "yott  deny  this  private  slander,  or  " — 

"  I  b^  leave  to  repeat^"  cried  the  critic,  beginning  to  tremble, 
and  his  eye  still  playing  abont  the  stick, — "  I  b^  leave  to  aay 
that  I  cannot  eat  my  words." 

"  Tmy  w^"  answered  Moody ; "  the  stars  fbrlnd  that  I  should 
foroeagentlemaaagsinst  his  taste!  Butltell  you  this,  Mr.Kelly,'' 
and  the  actor  raised  hia  voice  and  his  stick  too, — "  if  yon  wont 
eat  your  words,  yon  shall  drink  what  your  words  are  written  in 
^-before  this  good  company,  too— drink  it  to  the  health  aitd  loag 
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life  of  Mrs.  dive,  or  tbera  im't  a  bone  in  yowe  skia  that  aha'ii't 
want  a  eepante  sorgeon." 

"  What— what,  sir— what  do  you  mean  t '  atanunered  Eelly. 
"  Come,  ni  be  your  cnp-benjer,  for  once,"  aaid  Moody,  pre- 
■enting  Hie  biimmuig  inkstand  to  EsUy ;  "  you  shall  empty  thia 
— it  can't  hurt  yon — for,  though  it  may  be  poison  to  the  peace  of 
innocent  women,  you  live  upon  it.  Diink ! "  roared  Moody ;  and 
Btriking  hia  cane  violently  npon  the  ground,  he  at  the  same  time 
forced  the  inkstand  between  the  fingers  of  the  slanderer. 

Mr.  Hugh  Eelly,  who  dealt  out  life  and  death  from  hia  goose- 
quill — he  who  conld  cmsh  any  man  with  the  thunder-stroke  of 
his  pen — looked  ^pealingly  about  the  room.  Many  familiar  faees 
were  there ;  but  in  no  one  of  them  did  he  see  the  leaat  promise 
of  aasistance.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  not  a  few  which 
indicated  a  mingled  gratification  and  curiosity.  And  then  the 
htnriUe  Moody  stood  and  shook  bis  cane.  "  Drink  j  "  again 
roared  the  actor. 

"Mr.  Moody,"  sud  Kelly,  "  you  have  injured  me  by  a  vile 
aspersion.  Ton  have  been  pleased  to  say  that  I  live  upon 
venomous  ink.  Ifow,  sir,  to  show  to  the  world,  and  to  confound 
yon  with  the  truth,  I  will  prove  that  there  is  no  poison  in  my  ink 
— prove  it  for  my  own  satia&ction,  mind  you — by  immediately 
drinking  it."  Saying  this,  and  shutting  his  eyes,  Kelly  emptied 
the  inkstand,  filled  so  lately,  by  bis  eiprsaa  order,  to  the  brim. 
Some  of  the  company  laughed,  and  others  cried  "  bravo  I  "  at  the 
feaL  "There," Raid  Keliy,  pale  in  the  &ce and  shuddering — "mi 
man,  I  think,  would  drink  poison  in  that  way." 

Moody  glanced  at  the  critic  with  the  deq>est  contempt,  and 
then  burst  into  laughter,  "  Here,"  he  eaid  to  the  waiter,  at  tho 
same  time  throwing  a  crown  upon  the  table,  "  let  Mr.  Kelly  have 
some  brandy  to  wash  his  mouth  with  ;  and  I  hope,  after  this, 
he'll  keep  it  the  cleaner  for  the  future."  Moody  then  quitted 
the  room  ;  and  Mr.  Qauntwol^  possibly  not  feeling  himself  in  a 
condilifHi  to  sympathise  with  the  ink^stained  critic,  caught  me  up 
and  hastened  to  hia  lodgings.  I  soon  discovered  the  purpose  for 
which  I  had  been  borrowed  ;  Mr.  and  Mra.  Oauntwolf  had  been 
invited  by  thdr  dear  girl  to  a  "  solemn  supper,"  at  which  "hia 
lordship  "  had  graciously  promised  to  attend.  Mr.  Oauntwolf 
wishing  to  do  all  honour  to  the  ceremony,  had  borrowed  me, 
among  oth^  finery,  from  the  theatre  for  the  purpooe ;  and  in  duo 
season  I  was  taken  to  the  festivaL 

The  party  was  small,  but  very  hilarious.  What,  however,  waa 
my  aatonishment  to  find  Mn.  Gaptooth  of  the  company  I  She 
evidently  felt  the  honour  conferred  upon  her,  fbr  her  manners 
«er«  wondoMly  predse  and  reaerved :  nor  do  Z  think  that  the 
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Gftontwolb  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the  eh&raeter  of  the  old 
gentlewoman  distinguished  b^  his  lordslup'a  friendsliip.  The 
putf,  I  My,  vu  yeij  metrj,  Ur.  Gavntwolf  kissed  liia  de^r 
child  ^pun  and  again  ;  and  as  oft«o  begged  hia  lordship  to  take 
saaB  with  him, "  out  of  lAat  box,  wliicli  he  shoold  treasure  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life."  As  Qie  wine  circulated,  Urs.  Qiq)(DOth 
became  thawed,  and  langhed  and  talked  in  aach  a  manner,  that 
more  than  once  Mrs.  Gauntwol^  in  die  atartled  purity  of  her 
Boul,  wondered  "  who  that  woman  could  be  t "  When,  howerer, 
Um  old  woman  talked  of  Fanny  Davis,  axtolling  her  beauty  to 
tlie  aklea,  at  the  aame  time  casting  stnwge  looks  towards  his 
lordship,  Mrs.  Oauntwolf  was  oonTlnoed  that  the  creature  "  was 
no  friend  to  her  dear  child  t" 

And  the  revelT?  went  on.  At  length  twelve  o'clock  warned 
tiLe  party  <4  bed  time.  By  this  hoar  Mra.  Oaptooth  felt  her 
heart  ripensd  to  meUowneas  with  genorons  wine  ;  and  Mn.  Oaunt- 
wolf not  wholly  dead  to  ite  benevolent  inflaence,  thought  more 
charitably  of  the  "  meny  old  lady."  A  coach  was  at  the  doo^- 
the  Ganntwolfs  could  set  Mrs.  Oaptooth  down — and  the  part^ 
rose  for  thnr  homes.  Mrs.  Oaptooth  quitted  the  room  for  an 
inner  apartment,  when — on  Bacchus  be  the  mortal  blame ! — ■ 
taking  the  wrong  turning,  she  fell  down  ataita.  A.  piercing 
■hriek  ran  through  the  house ;  and  few,  indeed,  were  the 
mranenfs,  and  the  wretched,  aiiifbl,  dying  old  woman — for  death, 
indeed,  was  looking  awfully  from  her  eyes — was  brought  up-staira 
imd  laid  upon  a  cough. 

"  A  doctor — a  doctor  ! " — cried  Oauntwolf. 

"A  parson,"  groaned  the  woman,  with  terrible  energy ;  "I  am 
dying — I  feel  it  hera-r-I  know  it.  Dying !  That  each  a  wretch 
aa  I  should  ever  die  I  Send  for  Mr.  Untley — send  for  his  fiiend 
the  parson ;  be  sura,  the  parson."  She  then  with  difficolty  gave 
tiie  apotikecary's  address,  and  a  messenger  was  hastily  despatched 

In  a  tmef  time,  Lintl^  cams,  accompanied  by  Inglewood.  At 
once  he  perceived  there  was  no  hope  ;  the  fidl  had  produced  a 
morial  injury  of  the  spine. 

"  I  did  not  want  your  aasiBtance  but  for^veneas,"  said  the 
woman, "  and  your'a  too,  sir.  Ood  bless  you,  pray  for  me,"  she 
cried  to  Inglewood.  "  You  don't  know  how  I  worked  to  destroy 
that  poor  child  I  There  were  twenty  witneaes  ready  at  my  hire 
— but  Curlwell  would  not  be  the  villain  to  the  last — to  swear 
away  poor  Patty's  life — Forgive  me — beg  of  her  to  forgive  me  ! '' 
And  with  these  words  the  miaerable  creature  died. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


It  may  be  thU  the  sudden  tragedy  witnewed  by  l£r.  Oftnntwolf 
nude  him  forgetftil  of  ht«  promise  to  return  me  to  tbs  mUtrew 
of  the  wardrobe  ;  it  may  be  that  Hit.  GaTiutwolf,  ap^^roTing  my 
fitDesa  to  her  b«iiity,i«^iMd  to  deliver  me  up.  However  it  ynE, 
I  remuued  lome  twelve  mootfaa  in  the  fiunily,  and  in  that  time 
■aw  tiie  gradnal  decline  of  all  ita  glory.  Week  after  week  Uiia 
Gatmtwolf  became  more  tetchy,  pert,  and  violent. 

"  My  darling  lamb-^ny  aweet  one — my  rose-bud,"  for  with 
suck  tender  and  eareeadng  words  was  Oauntwolf  wont  to  addreu 
iiiB  bartered  child,  "  my  pearl  of  light,  what  ula  you  t " 

"  Ia,  blher !  how  can  yon  be  such  a  fool ) "  cried  the  dntliiil 
Abueria,    "  What  aile  me,  indeed  I " 

"Ton  ought  to  be  aa  happy  aa  the  days  are  long,"  exclaimed 
the  father.  "  And  yet  fbr  this  last  week,  Almeria,  yon've  been 
■ebbing  and  ponting  like  any  panper.  For  shame  !  With  yonr 
eomforts  about  yon,  too  !    It's  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence," 

"  Comf<»rta,  indeed  I  And  hia  loidahip  going  to  be  married  I  " 
cried  the  girl ;  and  her  eyes  flaahed,  and  she  bit  her  lips. 

iir.  Ganntwolf  took  hia  gold  snuff-box,  the  luetroos  gift  of 
bis  lordahip,  from  his  pocket,  and  squeering  together  a  pinch  of 
■nnffwith  qniet  energy 'twixt  finger  andthnmb,and  then  jerking 
it  up  either  nostril,  said,  "Imposmble." 

"  It  can't  be,  Alineria,"  cried  Mrs.  Qanntwtdf.  "  Qoing  to  be 
married  1     He  couldn't  do  it" 

"Hia  lordahip'a  too  much  of  a  gentleman," said  Oauntwolf; 
and  hia  eye  alumberad  complacently  on  the  gold  anuff-box. 

"  You're  both  fools  tc^ether !  "  exclaimed  Uie  yonng  vixen ; 
"  blind  foola,  not  to  see  it," 

"Almeria,"  atud  Ganntwolf,  acting  the  wounded  bther,  'is 
this  language  to  m&^-to  yonr  darling  mo^er  1  la  this  our 
reward  I— tUs  the  payment  for  our  anxione  days,  our  sleepless 
nights ;  tbis  the  return  for  all  our  tAndomesa  t  Yon,  Almeria, 
have  been  our  idol ;  the  sole  object  of  oor  every  thought ;  to 
make  yonr  fortune,  to  bm  you  well  in  the  world,  has  been  our 
<mly  purpose  on  this  earth,  before  we  went  down  hand-in-hand 
into  the  qniat  grave.     A  thanldesa  child,  as  King  Lttr  very 
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properlj  obaerrw,  ia  ah&rper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  ;  I  feal  ft, 
Almeriar — I  feel  it ; "  and  Mr.  Qsiiintwolt^  with  a  tear  glittening 
in  his  ejo,  again  took  from  hia  lordship's  box  a  conaoUtoiy  pinch. 
Mn.  OanntTolf  drew  a  long  aigh,  and,  with  a  sympathetic  look 
at  her  husband,  shook  her  bead. 

"  It'a  all  very  fine  talk  about  serpenta'  teeth,"  said  Miss  Oaont- 
wolf ;  "  but  I  tell  you  hia  lordship's  going  to  be  married ;  and 
iuat,  too,  as  I  was  beginning  to  love  him."  Here  the  young  lady 
b^an  to  whimper  very  piteously. 

"Now,  Ahneria,  how  will  you  go  on  bo  1 "  oried  Mrs.  Oaunt- 
wtdf ;  "crying  for  nothing,  and  making  yonr  nose  as  red  aa  any^ 
thing  I  It's  only  your  fond  fears ;  just  like  your  jealonsy  about 
]E^nny  Davia ;  and  what  did  that  end  in  t  His  lordship  wsa 
gdsg  to  ran  away  with  her ;  at  least,  bo  you  would  have  it ; 
and  now,  the  poor  little  wretch  ia  re^y  married  to  one  of  the 
fiddlera," 

"  Poor  little  thing  I  Yea,  really  married,"  aidd  Gaiintwol^ 
again  talcing  snnK  "Hal  she  deserved  abetter  fate,  Bnt,thBU, 
she  had  no  fond  father  to  watch  her  interests;  nobody  to 
put  her  on  in  life ;  fi>r  Davis  knows  nothing  of  sodety— -{>oor 
creature  1  quite  a  fooL  Whilst  you,  Almeria — you,  who  are 
envied  and  " 

"  What's  the  use  of  being  envied  for  a  little  time,  if  it's  not 
going  t«  last  I"  inquired  Almeria.  "I  know  his  lordship's 
altered — Fm  sure  of  it.  Have  I  had  a  letter  from  htm  this 
wbide  week  1  He's  getting  colder  and  colder,  and  will  bring  mo 
to  an  early  grave," 

"  Ckilder  I  You're  a  fond,  foolish  girl,"  said  Mr.  Qauntwolf. 
"  IHdn't  I  tell  you  that  I  met  his  lordship  yesterday ;  and  I'm 
sure  he  squeezed  my  hand — no  brother  could  have  been  kinder." 

All  these  paternal  assurances  fuled  to  comfort  Almeria ;  for 
she  flung  herself  from  the  room,  mattering  something  about  old 
fools,  and  that  nobody  was  so  bUnd  as  they  who  wouldn't  aee. 

Misa  Gaontwolf  being  &irly  gone,  her  mother,  with  an  anxious 
look,  observed  that  after  aU  it  was  strange,  veiy  strange,  that  hia 
lordship  had  not  called — not  so  much  as  written.  "Should  any- 
thing  Uke  a  marriage  happen,  that  poor  girl  would  break  her  heart. 
My  dear  Abimelech,"  said  Mrs.  Oauntwolf  to  her  husband, 
**  hadn't  you  better  sound  his  lordship  1 " 

"  There  oan  be  no  barm  in  that,"  said  Oanntwolf,  "  and  now  I 
think  ai  it,  I've  an  excellent  way  to  probe  his  affections.  We 
want  a  hui^red  pounds,  Eliza  I " 

"  Dreadfully,"  answered  Mn.  Oauntwolf,  with  great  emphaaia. 

"  ni  ask  his  lordship  to  lend  me  the  sum,"  said  Oauntwolf 
"If  be  should  refhae,  why  we  shall  know  what  to  think  of  hiiK 
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BhoaU  luH  lordahip  mean  &lsehood  to  Almeriit,  fao  AaU  find  that 
■he  hu  stiU  a  father."  Concluding  thia  sentence,  Mi.  Guintwolf 
■natehed  hia  ennff-boz  from  hu  pocket,  amd,  -with  a  detenniiied 
look,  f>i|ilriiig  hia  head  veiy  sigmficantly,  he  took  a  mighty  pinch. 

"  you're  hit  upon  the  very  plan,  AUmeleoh,"  said  Mrs,  Gaunt- 
irolf ;  "  and  as  we  can't  have  the  money  too  soon,  and  beside^ 
can't  know  too  early  what  his  lordship  means  towards  oar  dear 
gill,  suppoee,  like  a  good  creature,  you  go  at  ones  1 " 

Mr.  Oanntwol^  in  the  pursuit  of  money,  waa  a  man  of  decision. 
^e  fifth  minute  from  thia  discoone  saw  him  on  hia  way  to  his 
lordship's  manuon.  In  leas  than  an  hoar  he  had  returned  to 
his  happy,  peaceful  hearth,  with  new  gleeeomeness  in  his  eyes ; 
new  impralBiice  in  his  manner.  His  whole  anatomy  seMned 
seething  in  content. 

"  TouVe  got  the  money,  Abimelech  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Qaontwolf, 
interpreting  with  feminine  quickness  her  hoaband's  happy  looks. 

"  To  be  anre.  As  I  have  said,  received  me  like  a  brother. 
Ha !  this  it  is  to  deal  with  real  noblemen." 

"  And  yoa've  really  got  the  money } "  again  asked  Mrs.  Oaont* 
wolf  "  And  Almeria^-what  did  his  lordship  say  about  our 
dear  girl  J " 

"Spoke  like  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour.  Said  her 
luftionen  waa  the  nearest  to  his  heart ;  called  her  a  sweet  gir^- 
a  good  girl ;  and  said  both  of  na  ought  to  think  such  a  child  a 
treaanre.  When  he  said  that,  I  at  once  asked  him  for  the  hundred 
pounds.  Ha  1  Eliza,  what  a  fool  I  was,"  said  Oauntwolf,  and  a 
shadow  fell  upon  his  &ce.  "  His  lordahip  was  so  affiible,  I  might 
have  made  it  two." 

"  It  u  a  pity,"  cried  the  wife.    "  Bnt  where  ia  the  money  t " 

"His  lordship  will  send  it — in  half-an-honr,  he  stud."  A 
knock  at  the  door  attested  hia  lordship's  punctuality.  A  livery 
aervant  brought  a  letter — no  answer  waa  required — directed 
to  Mr.  QanntwotC  "  Here  it  ie,  Eliza ;  bia  own  gracious  hand — 
hia  own  beautiful  seal  Two  unicorns,  and  the  Latin  Omnia 
virtvU.  Yon  don't  know  what  that  means,  Eliza ;  it  means," 
— Oauntwolf  had  somewhat  improved  its  meaning  from  his 
lordahip— "  it  means  '  Everybody   in  the   world  ia  done   by 

"A  beaatifiil  sentiment,"  cried  Mrs.  Oauntwolf;  "bnt  let's 
we  the  money." 

"  Why,  you  don't  suspect  it  iant  here }  No,  no  ;  had  it  been 
a  thonaand  pounds  his  lordship  had  not  refoaed  it.  Here  it  is," 
cried  Oaantwo!^  taking  a  cheque,  delicately  as  it  had  been  a 
butterfly,  from  the  let(«r ;  "  here  it  it  is ;  '  Fay  to  Ahneria 
CfamUwo^  or  itarer  tAt  turn  of— vhj,  no,  it  isn't— it  cant  b^ 
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treiaimtd  GMnntwol^  'with  mors  Hua  p]*jt^t  energy :  '  uid 
jet  it  i» — '  tJu  turn  of  Tuo  Hwtdrtd  Poundt,'  Tiro  htmdred 
ponndi!" 

"  It  CMi't  be,"  died  Mn.  OkontwoU^  with  im  hjst«rio  lao^ 
and  nuitcliiiig  the  cheqne ;  "  it'i  impaerible,  and — '  Tim  AhuA^ 

"  WiuA  a  man  he  ia  to  read  heart*  I  Hia  lordship  knew  I 
wanted  two  hundred,"  said  Oanntwold 

"'Tim  himdred  jMundM,'"  read  Un.  OBontwo)^  "'vtUiun- 
eeittd.'  Ii  that  the  way  thej  alwaji  write  eheq-ae*  I "  ihe  aaked. 
" Do  they  alwftja  ^laX' valve  rtea«edt'" 

"  Not  alwAT*,"  answerad  Qatmtwolf ;  '  but  then  hia  lorddiip'a 
each  a  man  of  bnaineac" 

"  But  isn't  it  atrange,  my  lovs,  that  his  lordship  shoold  hwn 
written  the  cheque  in  the  name  of  Almeria  I " 

"  Not  at  all ;  a  delioate  waj  of  conferring  a  &Toiir ;  so  like  m 
real  nobleman  1  "  cried  Gtauntwol£  .  "Bat  here's  his  lordship's 

letter ;  this  is  to  mTseU,  listen.     '  Lord present*  hi*  com- 

plimoktB  to  Hr.  Oaontwolf,  and  fonrardi,  for  the  Tise  of  hia 
dang^iter,  the  inclosed  eheqne,  as  a — a — &rewell  gift'  " 

"  A  what ! "  screamed  Mrs.  Gaimtwolt 

Ganntwoll  flashed  to  the  ejes,  cleared  his  throat,  and  alter 
an  eflbrt  proceeded : — "  '  His  lordship  leave*  England  nest  week, 


"  The  TiUain  I "  cxdaimed  Mn.  Ganntirol£ 

"The  heartleas,  mindleii^  aonllea  robberl"  cried  the  actor, 
who  «"»fa*»»<  the  dieqne  from  the  hand  of  hi*  wife,  and  with  a 
look  of  Tengeanoe  held  it  extended,  a  thumb  and  finger  loath- 
inglj  graaping  either  end.  Thoa  for  a  moment  stood  OauntwolU 
He  then  exclaimed  between  his  teeth,  as  thongh  the  g«niii*  of  a 
better  thought  had  lighted  in  his  brain, "  Bat  no ! " 

"  Ererybody  6tm«  bj  virtaa  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Oanntwol^  with 
a  Tenoutons  sneer,  a*  she  glanced  fierily  at  hia  lordehip's  motto. 

"  An  insult— a  cowardly  insult — to  a  brokan'hesrted  giri,"  said 
G«nntwol£ 

"And after  all,"  exdaunedhis  wi£e,  "Qod  knows  1  theymi^nt 
pay  the  cheque." 

Woman — ble«s  her  I  a  thouaand  and  a  thousand  times  softens 
the  mggedneas  of  fortune  ;  nererthelea,  thought  Oanntwol^  she 
has  now  and  then  a  knack  af  making  bad  worse,  hy  the  fbic* 
of  ill-timed  suspicdon.  At  lea*l^  soch  was  the  infirmity  of 
Mrs.  Ganntwolf ;  who,  by  this  donbt,  this  last  sormised  aril 
— almost  unmanned  her  agitated  helpmate, 

"In  the  wide  world,"  exclaimed  Oanntwol^  i 
adopting  the  wont  langnage  of  the  playhouse,  "  theta  o 
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•o  vile  a  'Wretcii  I  Not  pay  the  cbeqne  I  Ferhaps,  ordered  not 
to  {1*7  it]  To  ^tort  with  the  heart-etriugs  of  an  iimoeent 
dtild !  fint  his  lordahip — aye,  and  -were  he  ten  times  a  lord- 
shall  find  that  his  Tictim,  hia  artlees  victim,  has  a  father." 
Hen  Ur.  Gsnntwolf  again  aj^Ued  for  consolatum  to  the  gold 
annff-box. 

At  this  moment  Miss  Qaimtwol^  ahumed  by  the  vehamence 
of  her  parent,  entered  the  room.  What  coQld  be  the  matter  1 
"Wherenpon  Mr.  Gonntwolf,  for  the  time  snppreeaiiig  the  letter, 
ABsored  Almeria  that  it  waa  nothing  ;  he  was  merely  talking 
irith  her  mother  abcnt  his  lordship'B  cheque.  "  And  htm,"  aaid 
Hr.  Ganntffol^  "  here  it  is ;  look.  '  Fay  to  Almeria  Oamttwo^  or 
itarer  the  mm  of  tvo  hundrtd  poimda,' " 

Almeria  took  the  docnment  from  herbther'a  hand,  and  almoat 
vneonaaionBlj  concluded  the  aentence— "  Value  rtamtd." 


CBCAPTER  TfT.T 

OATnrrwoLr  talls  sice.— qis  ausr  and  his  sold  ramrw-BOX. 

Ur.  GAUlrrwOLr  lost  no  time  in  hnnjing  to  the  banker's.  It 
waa  all  right ;  the  cheque  waa  paid  ;  and  the  anxious  fikther, 
MRuewhat  reliered  and  soothed  bj  the  drcnmstance,  returned  to 
his  home,  aa  he  expressed  himaelf  to  his  wife,  "with  a  load  off 
hia  heart,"  Leaving  to  the  |iajtner  of  his  boeom  the  painfhl  and 
delicate  task — she  could  do  it  much  better  than  he  could — of 
eommonicating  his  lordahip'a  treason  to  Almeria,  Mr.  Gauntwolf 
again  sallied  forth. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  miserT'  of  Almeria  ;  if  her  grief  waa 
psinfiil,  it  was  happily  verf  brief^  for  in  less  than  a  week,  solaced 
and  uplifted  bj  the  philosophy  of  her  mother,  she  foUovred  her 
advice,  which  was  to  "wipe  his  lordahip  clean  &om  her  hearty 
like  a  iiiilk.acore  from  a  door-post."  And  then,  there  were  the 
two  hnndred  ponuda  which,  far  a  titoe,  gave  a  sweet  oblivion  to 
oil  care  1  Mra.  Ganntwolf  blazed  in  new  gowns  ;  Mr.  GamiCwolf 
became  the  wit  and  idol  of  a  tarem  set,  merely  by  virtae  of 
paying  their  score  ;  whilst  the  thooght  of  some  new  conqaeet 
that  ^ould  prove  to  his  lordahip  how  very  contemptible  a  pemon 
he  was  to  li«r,  Imparted  even  a  skittish  vivacity  to  the  deaarted 
Almeria. 
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Sweet,  howerer,  u  are  two  hundred  poiuidB,  thej  c&rry  witli 
them  this  alio; — the^  will  not  give  delights  ud  last.  In  mhui 
three  months— for  Mr.  Oauutwolf  h&d  in  the  handBomeat  manner 
didcharged  a  few  debts  which  had  become  ver;  prcimng — aoarcely 
a  ahilling  of  hia  lordship's  forewell  donation  remained  nnipent. 
Another  loss — Bevere,  iirepaxable — fell  upon  the  hapless  Gaunt- 
wolf.  I  have  before  related  that,  as  an  actor,  his  deep,  blatant 
voice,  was  his  chief  excellence.  Natnre  had  marked  and  fitted 
him  np  for  at  least  a  stage-ruffian.  His  lungs  were  his  fortune. 
What^  then,  will  be  felt  b;  the  reader,  doubtless  mnch  int«rested 
in  the  destinies  of  Oauntwolf,  when  he  la  informed  that  the  actor 
— stricken  bjr  sudden  cold,  when  jocundly  emerging  from  a  tavern 
— became  dead  hoarse }  "  Hush'd  was  ApoUo's  lute."  For 
■ome  time,  the  calamitj  was  considered  but  aa  a  passing  evil : 
rum  and  butter,  or  twenty  other  specifics — which  Oivuntwolf  had 
sncceasfdlly  tried  as  many  Idmea — would  bring  back  the  treasured 
muBic  to  the  organ.  Header,  that  music  was  gone — extinct  aa  a 
dead  nightingale.  Oauntwolf  who  once  spoke  like  a  Fhilistins 
trumpet,  had  not  voice  enough  wherewith  to  ronse  a  mouse. 
£veu  Mrs.  Gauntwolf  had  to  incline  her  ear  to  catch  the  reedy 
sounds  of  her  afflicted  mate.  After  a  few  weeks,  Oauntwolf, 
being  found  mere  lumber  in  the  theatre,  was  discharged.  His 
voice  had  kept  him  in  his  situation— he  was  so  useful  in  the 
thieves  and  murderers  ;  but  that  gone,  his  character  in  no  way 
addressed  itself  to  managerial  sympathies.  Besidn^  it  so 
happened  that  when  Gauntwolf  was  found  to  be  voc&Uy  useless, 
ha  was  discovered  to  be  shamefully  immoral :  hence^  his  discharge 
— at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  management — threw  a  sort  of 
lustre  on  the  authority  that  banished  him. 

And  now  poverty,  with  every  day  a  sterner,  ghastlier  look, 
became  ihe  inmate  of  the  house  of  Gauntwol£  It  was  hardly 
to  be  hoped  that  his  daughter,  taught  as  she  had  been,  would 
remain  in  so  cold  and  dreary  a  manuon,  and  with  her  slender 
salary,  bestow  a  passing  comfort  on  sach  household  misery. 
Ko ;  she  left  her  parents  and,  in  her  own  words,  took  care  of 
herseUL  She  was  too  young  to  be  moped  up  ;  it  would  be  lime 
enough  for  her  to  know  trouble  when  she  grew  older.  She  left 
her  &ther  in  suffering  and  destitution  ;  and  he— poor  wreb^  !— 
marvelled  at  her  ingratitude,  seeing,  as  ha  said,  what  he  had 
done  for  her  ] 

Daily  meals  stiU  took  away  some  article  of  dress — some  little 
piece  of  plate ;  and  now  a  brooch — and  now  a  ring  bought 
break&st  and  dinner.  With  every  sacrifice,  Gauntwolfs  temper 
became  sourer  and  more  violent  Then  would  he  strive  to  rave 
and  roar  at  his  wife,  but  hia  voice  sounded  like  wind  throu^  a 
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eeevite,  and  liis  bUephemies  were  Bcorcelj  audible,  tbongli  his 
features  were  often  blackened  imd  convulsed  with  rage.  Hia 
wife  would  at  times  ut  in  most  maliciooB  trauquillitjr,  oytang  her 
gasping  mate  with  scorn  and  contnmslf.  "  Why  dont  you 
speak  out  1 "  she  has  said,  in  her  most  sneering  moods,  "  why 
don't  yon  apeak  out,  and  tlien  I  should  hear  you  I "  And  then 
Oauntwol^  panting  and  foaming  with  passion,  has  ahaken  his 
fists  in  the  woman's  face,  who  has  laughed  the  more  provokingly. 
These  were  fits  of  passion.  There  were  times  when  hnsband  and 
wife  exchanged  sympathy  and  tenderness,  mutually  bemoaning 
their  fortune — mutually  lamenting  their  undntiAil  daughter. 
And  then,  with  more  than  usual  pathos,  would  Qauntwolf  take 
snnff  from  the  gold  box,  and  cry — "And  after  all  I  have  done 
for  her ! " 

Hiroughont  the  domeotic  wreck  Gauntwolf  had  dnng  to  that 
gold  box  with  the  tenacity  of  dying  Tsnity.  Twenty  times  had 
his  wife  begged  that  she  might  carry  that  valuable  to  the  pawn- 
broker ;  no,  anything  but  that ;  he  would  want  bread — he  would 
perish  first  Then,  in  maudlin  voice  he  would  cry  he  could  not 
help  it.  AJmeria  had  been  an  undutifol  child ;  it  was  true — an 
onieeling  child  ;  and  yet  tliat  snuff-box  seemed  still  to  M^'k  her 
to  his  heart ;  yes,  and  he  would  loae  his  heart-etrings  ere  he 
would  part  with  it  And  so,  every  day  some  hoosehold  article, 
some  piece  of  drsss  was  pawned,  Gauntwolf  seeking  consolation 
with  annff  from  tlie  gold  box — the  gift,  of  his  lordship — the  gold 
box  witb  the  beantifnl  Tenus  on  the  lid — the  gold  box  that 
always  brought  back  thoughts  of  his  undutiful  daughter.  Hence, 
Gumtwolf  was  resc^ate :  he  would  sit  with  hunger  at  his  vitals 
— with  desolation  aroaud  him — but  he  would  hold  to  the  death 
the  gold  box ! 

Speedily  sickness  fell  npon  Gauntwolf.  In  a  fortnight  from 
the  first  attack,  he  lay  in  utter  helplesaness,  with  poverty,  deati- 
tation  at  bis  bed-Md&  A  little  money  was  raised  at  the  theatre ; 
fer  Mrs.  Clive,  on  hearing  the  wretched  man's  condition,  headed 
the  subscription  list,  and  carried  it  round  the  green-room.  This 
help  somewhat  smoothed  the  sick  man's  pillow  ;  but  the  disease 
grew,  and  the  money  ebbed  and  ebbed,  and  agun  Gauntwolf  was 

"  Now,  my  dear,  my  love— let  ice,  do  let  me  take  that  box," 
cried  the  wife,  with  her  ear  close  La  the  sick  man's  lips. 

"  I  won't — I  can't — I'll  suffer  anything  first,"  said  Gauntwolf 
in  a  gasping  whisper. 

"  It's  not  like  selling  it ;  we  can  get  it  again,  Abimelech ;  to 
be  sore  we  can,  when  you  are  well,  and  your  voice  comea  back  ; 
and  doesn't  the  doctor  say  that  this  vety  sickness  may  be  tbs 
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meana  of  bringing  it  b&ck  agKin  t  Bo  tot  me  take  the  box,"  «nd 
Uke  wife  waa  sliduig  her  iuuid  under  the  |nllov. 

"LwVB  it  &lone  !  "  ciied  Ganntwolf ;  Mid  with  nidden  might 
he  rose  in  the  bed,  and  lotted  nge  end  defiance  at  hia  wiie. 
"  It's  like  tearing  my  life  awa^  to  part  with  it.  Never — oerer— 
while  I  live,  never !  Hj  poor  dtild — tay  uanght7  child, — jet, 
it'g  all  I  have  to  remember  her."  In  this  maimer  did  the  wretehed 
maD,  dupe  to  himself  confound  the  recollection  of  hia  dan^ter 
with  the  golden  paymeDt  of  the  infiuaj  ke,  her  &tlier,  had 
bronght  upon  her. 

Oauntwolf  became  worse — deliriona  :  kia  want^  increased — ■ 
there  waa  neither  food  nor  firing  in  the  house ;  and  whilst  he 
slept,  bia  wife  drew  from  beneath  his  pillow  the  contested  annff- 
box,  which  the  pawnbroker  changed  into  money.  Ten  gnineaa 
did  Un.  Ganntwolf  carrj  from  the  mouej-lender  ;  ten  guineas, 
which,  she  declared  to  her  landlady,  seemed  as  if  dropt  from 
heaven  i  Ere  ake  returned  home  she  had  taken  the  preeantiMi 
of  buying  a  bright  brass  box  which — filled  with  anuff— she  placed 
beneath  Gaiintwolf 's  pillow.  He  waa  too  ill — too  light-headec^ 
she  Bold,  to  know  the  difference,  and  as  he  got  well,  she  could 
break  the  matter  to  him.  She  felt — as  ahe  avowed  to  her  land- 
lady— that  it  waa  a  dreadfiil  sacrifice  for  him  ;  he  had  such  prid^ 
audi  manly  pride  ;  and  then  he  ao  loved  that  box  for  the  sake  of 
hia  daughter.  Kererthelees,  conld  ahe  as  a  wife  atand  there  and 
see  him  die  for  medicine,  with  that  gold  snuff-box  under  hia 
^DW  }  It  could  have  been  nothing  but  Providence  that  made 
them  keep  that  gold  box  for  such  a  time  I  What  aliould  th(y 
have  done  without  that  gold  box  t 

"nme  brou^t  healing  on  its  winga ;  GaontwolTs  fever  sub- 
sided, but  left  tiim  worn,  spent,  emaciated.  For  a  week  he  had 
taken  no  anuff.  At  length,  he  whiapered — looking  with  a 
quickened  look  at  hia  wife — "  My  box — where  ia  my  box  ? " 

"  Under  your  pillow — you'll  find  a  box,  love — yea,  under  yonr 
pillow,"  said  the  wife  coaxiugly. 

The  sick  man  aearched,  and  whilat  hia  wiie  shrunk  from  the 
bed-side  he  drew  forth  Uie  braaa  counterfNt-  In  a  moment  he 
aaw  tlie  truth ;  in  a  moment  seemed  to  know  and  acknowledge 
the  uecesaity  that  had  made  the  change.  Hence,  with  a  tear 
trickling  down  hia  nose,  he  resignedly  tapped  the  lid,  lifted  it, 
took  a  pinch  of  snu^  and  said,  turning  the  box  in  his  hand, 
"  Braas  I  Ood  blesa  me  1  tbia  is  indeed  a  trial."  Mrs.  Qauntwol^ 
affected  by  the  resignation  o^  as  ahe  called  him,  her  suffering 
martyr,  rushed  from  the  room,  and  in  glowing  words  narrated 
the  acene  to  her  landlady.  "When  the  dear  soul  saw  it  waa 
btaa^  U«aa  him,  he  took  it  like  an  angeL"    Whereapcm  tlw 
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landUdj'  asBnred  Hn.  Qftimtwolf  that  aucb  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  Lord  would  be  Bure  to  meet  with  blessings.  For  herself 
she  had  no  doubt  of  it,  Mr.  GBiimtwolf  would  get  his  beauUftal, 
nuuilj  TiHce  once  more  ;  and  ehe  ahoald  seo  bim  in  Richard,  go 
to  miuder  tho  TOimg  princes  once  a^aia  1 

Tain  human  hopes — fond,  emp^  aapirationa  I  Gamrtwolf 
recovered  hia  health ;  but  his  voice  remuned  dead  and  buried  in 
hia  thtoat.  Strong  he  vaa,  and  could  have  done  porter's  work  ; 
but,  as  he  I&meuted,  he  had  been  bom  and  bred  a  gentleman — 
for  thia,  be  it  remembered,  I  have  on]  j  Gauntwoifa  unsnj^orted 
word — and  how  could  be  labour  like  a  common  fellow  ?  How  - 
he  lived  from  month  to  month, — Heaven,  that  has  charge  of  the 
destitute,  alone  knew  bow.  And  then  the  frequent  memento  of 
hia  present  wretchedness — that  bmsa  snufT-box  I  Oh,  it  would 
wear  his  heaii,  the  more  ei^Meiallj  if  eoftaned  by  a  gmtnitous 
glass  of  spirits  or  &  mng  of  ale  !  "  That  it  should  come  to 
this !  "  he  wonld  sa^,  in  mela&cholf  musing,  feeding  his  noee 
— "  That  it  ahonld  come  to  this  I    Brass  t    Gi&oioua  Heaveo — 
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TuiB  passed,  and  the  fortunes  of  Gamitwolf  still  remuned 
desperate.  Hia  voice  returned  not,  and  the  intemperance  which, 
at  others'  coot,  he  sometimeB  indulged  in,  brutalised  his  temper, 
and  bj  degrees  gave  him  the  countenance  of  a  savage.  Then 
voold  he  wreak  his  worst  wishes  on  hia  daughter,  who,  as  he 
declared,  all  ibrgetfol  of 'his  tenderness,  had  deserted  the  beet  of 
&thera  in  his  sorrow  and  destitution,  and  whilst  she  herself 
levelled  in  the  luxuries  of  the  world— for  Almwia  had  bean 
beguiled  from  the  theatre,  and  lived  a  life  of  miserable,  gnil^ 
splendour — suffered  the  kindest,  most  indulgent  of  parents  to 
irithef  on  a  crust.  Poor  wretch  !  and  so  he  wasted,  his  gray 
hairs  being  to  him  as  a  crown  of  penal  fire.  (He  died,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  in  misery,  and  hia  child  indignantlj  refnaed  to 
look  ap«m  her  father's  corpse.) 

Piece  by  piece  each  article  was  pawned.  How  it  was  that  I 
remained  so  long  in  the  ponesaion  of  Mn.  Ganntwol^  I  'will 
explain.    Again  and  i^^ain,  when  making  up  a  parcel  for  the 
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money- leader,  did  she  toko  me  between  her  fingen,  ponder 
Kwhile,  then  lay  me  down  agam.  "  No, "  she  has  laid  to 
Iietsel^  "  I'U  live  io  hope  ;  better  timee  moBt  coma  ;  and  if 
the7  don't,  why  it  edui'nt  go  till  the  Uot,  I'm  determined." 
She  could  not  give  up  the  fond,  tlie  fl&ttering  tliou^t,  thjit 
at  soma  early  day  she  sfaonld  be  called,  as  she  expressed 
it,  into  the  world  agam,  and  therefore  hoarded  m^  even  with 
sapentiliona  core,  that  I  might  groce  her  reappearance  on  the 
■toge  of  life.  "Beudes,"  she  has  sometimea  added,  "they'd 
lend  me  nothing  on  it  after  all."  The  time,  however,  came 
.  when  onr  separation  oonld  no  longer  be  put  off.  Hence  I  wa> 
one  day  takeu  to  the  pawnbroker.  Yes ;  poor  Mrs.  Gauntwolf 
looked  at  me  with  moistened  eyes  ;  sighed  very  heavily ;  then 
carefully  laying  me  in  a  piece  of  folded  paper,  carried  me  away 
to  the  money-lender,  who,  with  the  brevity  of  his  trade,  asked, 
"  How  much  ) " 

"You  must  let  me  have  a  crown,  indeed,  yon  most,"  said 
Urs.  Gauntwolf,  trying  to  smile  through  all  her  heaviuen  oi 

The  pawnbroker  flung  me  contemptuously  bade,  sayin^^ 
"  EighteeDpeuee." 

"  Now,  really,  Tve  been  a  good  customer,"  said  Mtb.  Gaunt- 
wolf,  "  and  I  happen  to  wont  the  exact  crown.     Uy  dear 

"  lUgbteenpence,"  repeated  the  pawnbroker, 

"  Now  really  " 

"  Dont  waate  my  Ume.  Eighteenpence."  The  money-broker 
was  inexorable. 

"I  must  take  it,"  said  Urs.Oanntwo1f,withasigh  :  the  money 
was  paid,  and  in  the  ereaiog  I  was  deposited  in  the  pawubroker'a 
store-room,  where  I  remained  nndiatorbed  for  upwards  of  a 
twelvemonth.  Then  I  waa  sold  with  other  unredeemed  goods, 
and  once  more  pwaed  into  the  hands  of  Sbodroch  Jacobs,  my  old 
master,  of  the  Minories  ;  that  thrifty  Hebrew  always  attending 
the  sale  of  pawnbrokers'  effects,  to  buy  thereat  his  profitable 
penn'orths.  How  my  heart  sank  within  me  as  the  old  Jew 
turned  me  over  and  over !  What  scenes  had  I  mingled  in  since 
he  last  took  me  between  his  fingers  1  And  had  I  been  dressed, 
prepared  for  a  Prince  of  Wales,  only  at  length  to  be  returned 
to  ibe  miserly  Jew,  my  first  Loudon  purchaser  t  Alas !  I  knvw 
not  then  what  fiirther  misery  awaited  me. 

When  Shadiiich  Jacobs  carried  me  to  his  den  in  the  Mmorie^ 
I  no  longer  found  there  the  plump  and  languishing  Mi"»"'i 
"  She'll  die  iu  a  ditch  vid  de  Christian  dt^  she's  married — she 
Till,  she  rill,"  cried  Shadraoh  to  a  friend  and  (ellow-tradesmai^ 
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MoBM  iioaa,  who  called  upon  him.  YBty  ahortlj  after  mj  amval 
at  the  Jew's  house.  "  Ha,  Moses,  mj  tear  friend,  it's  unknown 
what  she  rohbed  me  on;  if  Ihadn't  been  her  father,  I'd  a  hanged 
her ;  but  I  couldn't  do  it — I  couldn't  do  it."  And  so  the  old  man 
lived  alone,  hoarding,  hoarding ;  hunting  bargains  hoar  b;  hour 
— accmnulating  wealth  for  no  end.  Hia  daughter  had  forgotten 
tha  &te  of  her  fathers,  and  married  a  Chriatian  buteher.  Old 
Shadrach  was  a  childless,  miserable,  wealthy  man.  Erary  day 
he  became  more  and  more  enfeebled,  and  all  his  money  coold  not 
buy  him  one  touch  of  sympathy  in  his  downward  path ;  and  so, 
onregarded,  he  travelled  with  disease  upon  him  to  the  grave.  In 
three  months  after  he  became  my  purchaser,  Shadrach  died. 
Who  inherited  hia  wealth  I  know  not.  What  I  know  is  this ; 
his  stock  and  household  goods  were  sold,  and  I  was  bought  by 
Shadrach'a  late  friend,  Moses  Moss,  who  had  me  cleaned,  and 
shortly  afterwards  sold  me  to  a  furnkhing  undertaker.  In  brief 
time  I  was  promoted  lo  the  plume,  and  solemnly  borne  on  a  lid 
before  the  hearse. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  mj  experience  in  this  my  new  and  most 
melancholy  condition.  Not  that  I  should  need  matter  wherewith 
to  chequer  scenes  of  funereal  woe.  The  lively  and  humorous 
diacourae  of  those  chamberlains  of  death,  the  undertaker's  men, 
who — the  funeral  over< — make  so  very  men;  at  the  public-house, 
and  are  so  extremely  jocose  on  the  top  of  the  hearse,  would 
afford  me  very  pleasant  and  mirthful  memories.  All  them, 
however,  I  aholl  pass,  dwelling  only  upon  one  incident  of  my 
funereal  life. 

Has  the  reader  forgotten  Jeesy — the  miserable,  blighted,  yet 
warm-hearted  girl,  who  in  her  passion  of  remone  besought 
the  prayere  and  forgiveocBs  of  Patty  Butler  I  She  died  in  peace 
and  penitence,  though  it  is  not  of  her  funeral  I  have  now  to 
speak. 

One  Sunday  I  had  been  upon  duty,  carried  before  the  hearse, 
at  the  ftuieral  of  a  man,  a  bachelor,  who  died  an  early  death. 
He  was  buried  in  a  suburban  chorch-yard,  where  at  least  the 
grtisB  could  grow  about  the  graves,  and  was  not  blighted,  htifled 
by  London  soot  He  was  not  laid  in  a  London  chamel-house, 
where  London  life  in  all  its  noise  and  activity  roars  and  bustles 
around  the  sancloary  of  death.  No  ;  he  was  buried  in  a  quiet, 
sequestered  spot ;  and  the  funeral  over,  the  undertakers  hurried 
with  the  hearse  to  the  door  of  the  Silver  Lion,  where  they 
"  undressed  "  the  vehicle  of  all  its  monmfiil  appointments.  An 
dderly  woman,  in  decent  black,  had  followed  the  procession  from 
the  house  to  the  grave-yard.  It  was  a  sultry  day,  and  her  walk 
had  been  a  long  one  :  iha  woman  paused  at  the  door  of  the  inn, 
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■ad  uked  for  %  gUs  of  ale.  She  then  aeated  herself  on  a  bench 
At  the  door,  and  in  a  few  minute*  was  in  con^ers&tioii  with  the 
nuBtrecs  of  the  inn,  who,  having  brought  the  aJe,  Btill  lingered 
goeaipiiig  in  the  Bnnahiiie  ;  the  while  the  nndertaker'a  men  drew 
me  with  axj  oompaniona  from  the  heane,  and  depceit«d  us  in 
a  bag. 

"  You've  had  a  long  wall:,  eh,  miitren  1 "  Bidd  ihe  of  the 
Silvar  Lion. 

"  Yea,  ma'am,  long  enough,"  wud  the  woman.  "  But  had  the 
waj  heen  twice  aa  long,  I  must  have  come." 

"  Ha !  jou  knew  the  poor  man  that's  buried  t " 

"  I  can  hardly  say  I  knew  him,  and  yet  there  was  ■omething 
so  aweet  in  his  maimer — something  so  sorrowful  in  hia  story, 
that,  though  I  never  spoke  twenty  words  to  him,  made  me  quite 
love  him.  Ha,  ma'am,"  cried  the  woman,  "  folks  may  laug^  and 
jeer  aa  they  will,  bnt  men  do  die  of  broken  hearts,  be  sure 
of  it" 

"  And  did  he  die  bo  I "  asked  the  landlady,  immediately 
int«nsted  in  the  fate  of  the  departed. 

"  Ay,  indeed,  he  did.  I'll  tell  yon  the  etory.  You  see,  ma'am, 
I'm  one  of  the  pew-openers  at  the  Magdalen— you've  heard  of 
the  Magdalen,  ma'am  t  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  have,"  answered  the  landlady,  a  little  coldly, 
«  and  what  of  the  Magdalen ! " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  the  poor  young  man  that's  bnried  had  been  to 
■ea,  &r  away  in  foreign  parts,  and  came  home  with  money  for 
life.  Before  he  went  away  he  was  plighted  to  a  girl,  and  now  he 
was  come  back,  and  waa  going  down  the  next  morning  to  his 
native  place  to  see  her.  In  the  evening  be  came  to  our  church. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  hia  healthy,  happy  tt.ee,  when  I  showed  him 
to  a  seat  ]  Yet,  when  the  service  waa  over,  he  seemed  tronhled 
in  his  looks  ;  there  was  a  sort  of  cloud  upon  him.  Well,  ma'am, 
a  month  after  that  he  came  back  ;  and  then  was  his  face  as  fixed 
and  white  aa  any  etmie." 

"  He  had  lost  his  sweethsart,  I  mippoee  1 "  said  the  landlady. 
"  Married  somebody  els«^  no  doubt !  " 

"  Wcna  than  that,  ma'am.  Some  time  after  he  had  gone 
to  sea,  she  became  Sighty  and  foolish,  and  the  end  of  it  was, 
she  Idt  her  home  and  led  a  life  of  un.  Poor  soul  I  she  repented, 
if  ever  poor  mistaken  soul  repented ;  but  she  waa  not  to 
remain  in  thia  world.  When  the  came  to  the  Magdalen,  she 
waa  fast  gone  into  a  conaomption.  Yet  she  would  sing  so 
beautifully  I  Oh,  you  uould  hear  her  voiee  bo  sweet,  and  so 
pure  above  all  the  others  I  Well,  ma'am,  as  it  afterwards 
turned  ou^  ahe  sang  and  for  the  last  time  at  church,  on  tiie 
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verj  ttight  tbat  her  Bweetheart  first  came  there.  It  waa  her 
Toice — though  he  coolda't  believe  it  hers — that  had  bo  troubled 
him.  However,  he  went  home,  and  learned  all  hU  miserj — she 
who  should  have  been  im  wife  was  a  penitent  aiuiier  in  the 
Magdalen." 

"  Dear  heart ! "  cried  the  landlady. 

"AmI  say,  ma'am,  he  came  haok,  bat  Jeeej — for  that  was  her 
name — waa  dead.  So  to  speak,  he  had  heard  her  dying  voice ; 
she  never  ang  after  that  night." 

"  Poor  soul  1 "  said  tlie  landlady.  "  And  did  he  come  after 
that  to  the  church  ? " 

"  Never  missed  a  day,  ma'am,"  said  the  pew-opeoer.  "  But 
every  time  looked  paler  and  paler,  and  thinner  and  thinner. 
Fooraoul!  When  the  women  sang  the  hymns  I've  seeu  the 
teare  sometimes  come  into  his  eyes,  as  if  he  heard  her  voice 
again,  and  he  would  sigb  so  it  would  have  melted  a  heart  of 
stone  to  hear  him." 

"  How  very  odd  !  "  cried  the  landlady.  "  I  never  thought  to 
hear  sudi  a  thing  of  a  man  ;  with  us,  to  be  aui-e,  broken  hearts 
are  common  enough.    But  a  man — well,  I  never  I  " 

"  Oh,  anybody  could  see  his  was  hreajdng.  I^ist  Sunday  week 
only,  he  came  to  church ;  for  many  Sundays  I  never  expected  to 
see  him  again — but  still,  though  weaker  and  weaker,  he  was 
there ;  and  still  he  smiled  so  gently,  so  patiently,  and  to  the  last 
seemed  so  comforted  with  the  ranging  I  Ha,  ma'am,"  cried  the 
pew-opener,  "  if  there  ever  was  sncfa  a  tiung  as  a  broken  heart, 
thet«'B  one  in  his  ctdSn." 

And  such  was  the  end — the  happy  end — of  Jessy,  for  she 
died  in  peace  and  in  purity  of  spirit.  Such  the  closing  boor 
of  him  who  should  have  been  her  husband.  Her  voice  seemed 
to  hare  left  its  dying  echoes  in  the  church,  and  still  the 
wasting,  broken-hearted  man  would  smile  as  £incy  listened  to 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XLHL 


Hafpii-t,  I  was  not  fated  to  remmu  long  in  th«  service  of  the 
ondertaker ;  althougli,  indeed,  my  release  from  him  waa  ptliv 
cbased  at  a  eoiLuderable  sacrifice.  One  dajr,  the  imdertalcer'i 
men  having  poaaibl;  been  more  than  uauell;  impressed  with  the 
oolemnity  of  their  calling,  required  more  than  their  usual 
quautitj  of  alcohol  to  give  a,  fillip  to  their  caatKlown  Bpirita.  In  a 
word,  ^ey  lingered  so  long  at  the  public  house,  that  one  and  all 
of  them  became,  in  the  moat  intense  meaning  of  the  word,  drunk. 
They  brawled,  scufBed,  and  fought ;  and  in  the  confusion,  a 
lighted  candle  fidliug  on  the  bag  in  which  myself  and  comrades 
were,  after  the  ceremony  of  interment,  ordinarily  deposited,  the 
flame  in  an  instant  unged  me  from  top  to  toe.  It  was  imposuble 
th&t  I  could  be  taken  back  to  my  owner  in  my  burnt  condition, 
and  therefore,  in  the  most  liberal  spirit,  peace  being  somewhat 
restored,  I  was  given  to  the  bar-maid, — who  the  next  week 
presented  ma  to  a  damsel,  who  for  three  nights  became  the 
ten&nt  of  the  back  attic  of  the  Hare  and  Honnds,  the  while  the 
fiuT  was  held  in  the  village.  This  maiden  was  the  columbine  of 
the  first  booth ;  but  I  was  even  too  much  disfigured  to  appear  in 
the  front  of  a  ahow,  and  was  therefore  given,  I  presame,  as  a  sort 
of  ffoffe  tTamovT,  to  a  Hr.  Bunkle,  the  proprietor  of  a  dromedary 
and  a  monkey.  In  a  trice,  I  was  placed  as  an  ornament  in  the 
monkey's  cap  ;  and  my  wearer  being  perched  upon  the  drome- 
dary's back,  I  was  enabled  to  consider  outdoor  life  iroiD  a  Teiy 
advantageous  eminence.  As  the  monkey  twitched  bis  cap  on 
and  off  at  the  commsnd  of  his  master,  and  so  rumpled  me  sadly, 
it  is  true  I  felt  an  occasiouol  twinge  at  the  indignity ;  that  I,  who 
had  commenced  life  as  one  of  the  plnmes  of  &  Pnnce  of  Wales, 
should  end  in  a  monkey's  bonnet,  becoming  the  beggar  of  half- 
penny pieces !  Such  were  now  and  then  my  thoughts,  but  I 
warded  them  ofi*  with  a  gay  philosophy  that  said — "Pooh,  pooh, 
let's  jog  on,  and  be  merry." 

However,  my  situation  had  this  advantage.  As  I  was  csriied 
to  all  parts  of  London,  and  travelled  many  portions  of  the 
country,  I  learned  the  history  of  aereral  of  my  old  acquaintanoes. 
It  is  true  I  learned  it  by  snatches,  but  yet  sufficientiy  well  to 
piece  out  a   histoij.     Hence,   one   day  while   my  master  was 
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txbibiting  hia  wonders — the  drtunedftry  and  mjBelf — at  Tjtnint 
Toinpike,  I  beheld  among  the  crovd,  leaniiig  on  the  ana  of  a 
atalw&rt-lookmg  tndesmaii,  dear  Mn.  Cramp,  the  card-maker'a 
widow.  But  there  was  sach  happinees  in  her  face — such  heuli- 
neai  in  her  langhter  as  laj  Tearer,  the  monkey,  approached  and 
doSed  hia  bonnet  t«  her,  that  I  was  convinced  her  ehattered 
heart  had  been  newly  cemented  by  a  second  numiage.  Her  fiwe 
seemed  Hhining  in  the  serene  light  of  a  honeymoon.  It  is  tra^ 
she  stood  upon  the  death-place  of  Abram  Clickly — for,  alas  I  the 
highwayman  was  really  hanged,-~-seTerthelees,  it  was  plain  she 
was  not  haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  Uiat  untoward  event. 
Yea — there  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact — she  was  married.  The 
tone  in  which  I  heard  her  say,  "  Come,  lore,  or  Bec^  will  scold 
ua  for  spoiling  dinner,"  rang  with  wedded  bliss.  And  Becky — 
the  Siithful,  sympathising  Becky — still  kept  her  place,  and 
doubtless  still  guarded  the  secrets  of  her  mispress. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  pilgrimages,  that  my  owner — as  usual 
seeing  the  hospitality  of  a  stable  for  my  wearer  and  the  bigger 

beast — put  up  at  the  Crown  at .    What  was  my  astonish- 

m«it,  shall  I  say,  too,  my  delight— to  find  that  albeit  the  hostelry 
bore  the  name  of  Julius  Curlwell,  it  was  Curlwell'a  wifb  who 
ruled  the  house,  and  more  especially  ruled  the  individual  master 
thereof)  And  who,  think  ye,  reader,  was  Mrs,  Ciu'lwell )  No 
other  than  the  former  Mrs.  Pillow,  housekeeper  to  the  Earl  of 
Blushroae.  Every  movement  of  her  tongue  seemed  to  blister  the 
hapless  Julius ;  he  winced  and  trembled,  yet  answered  not 
When  my  master,  with  a  bland  politeness  that  really  exalted  his 
calling,  aeked  Mr.  Onrlwell  to  grant  the  shelter  of  his  stable  at 
the  lowest  possible  price,  Curlwell  replied  not,  but  looked 
appealiugly  to  his  wife  ;  whereupon,  Mrs.  Curlwell  exclaimed, 
"  Beasts  I  I'll  have  no  more  beasts  than  the  law  compels  me  to 
have  in  my  place.  Hav'nt  I  beast  enough  in  yon,  yoa  lazy 
animal)" — she  exclaimed  to  Julius,  who  had  not  tiie  courage 
to  venture  dissent.  Sweet,  moat  sweet  to  me,  was  it  to  know 
that  Julius  Curlwell,  the  plague  and  persecutor  of  Fanny  Butler, 
was  sentenced  for  life  to  Uie  excoriating  voice  of  a  painted  shrew 
— for  her  cJieeks  were  red  as  raddle — together  with  an  occasional 
vintation  from  roUing-pia  or  candlestick.  Hymen  had  terribly 
avenged  the  wrongs  of  the  feather-dresser. 

Bepulsed  from  the  Crown,  the  showman  wandered  to  a  village 
— the  village  of  MannoafieU — some  three  giilcs  off.  Here  we 
exhibited,  evidently  to  the  very  great  admiration  of  the  rustic 
natives  and  to  the  especial  delight  of  their  children.  It  was  plain 
that  we  had  fame  enough  among  them ;  but  equally  plain  tiiat 
we  had  no  halfpence.    My  master  had  a  touch  of  the  philoao^ier 
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Bad  the  j^ulantliropiat  in  hia  oompoaiUon ;  neverthelaaa,  ha  could 
not,  as  he  said,  "  keep  hia  beasts  for  nothing,"  and  was  then&re 
abtnit  to  leave  Mannaafleld  with  some  disgnst  at  the  littie  tangible 
patnwage  he  lud  received  from  iti  iuhabitanto,  when  an  incident 
oeenrred  that  altogether  mollified  him,  sending  him  in  good 
humour  to  an  oppoaito  ale-house. 

Tho  dromedary  was  showing  his  paces,  tod  the  monkej'  in  hia 
maet  winning  waj  holding  his  cap  to  the  crowd  that  laughed 
loudly  at  his  antic  politeness,  yet  nevertheless  dropt  no  copper  to 
him, — when  a,  lady  atept  from  a  cottage.  The  monkej — well 
educated  beggar  ! — immediately  a[^)roaclied  her,  and  held  forth 
his  cap  with  most  beseeching  air.  The  lady — there  seemed  to 
me  a  aweet  benignity  in  her  eySE,  though  her  £ice  was  stained 
and  disfignred  by  disease — smiled,  and  then — I  knew  not  how  it 
waa — I  felt  certain  that  I  had  Been  her  aomewbera  before, 
though  where  I  could  not  well  remember.  Looking  graciously, 
pityingly  at  the  poor  monlcey,  ahs  dropt  a  shilling  in  his  cap,  and 
with  a  new  smile  passed  on. 

"Well,  that's  what  I  call  a  lady — a  real  lady  down  to  the 
atodiingH,"  KuA  my  master. 

"Yon  may  say  a  lady,"  chimed  in  the  maater  of  the  ale-honse, 
who  was  fiunning  himself  in  his  door-way,  and  gratuitously  enjc^- 
ing  the  performancaa  of  the  beasts.     "Ton  may  say  a  lady." 

"  Lives  hereabout,  I  suppose  t "  said  my  master, 

"  Up  at  the  great  house,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  Give  us  a  mug  of  ale,  and  III  drink  her  health,  and  wish 
there  was  more  liko  her,"  cried  my  maater,  dropping  himself  wi 
a  bench,  that  he  might  at  leisure  enjoy  hie  ^ple. 

"  That's  a  angel,  turned  to  a  woman,"  sud  tiie  tapster,  bringing 
the  ale ; "  "  and  more  than  that,  she's  a  real  Countess — mayhap 
youVe  heard  of  her,  for  she  made  a  great  uoiae  once  in  London 
~-she's  the  Countess  Blushrose.  She  was  the  beauty  of  six 
ooimties  once." 

"  I  can't  say  much  for  her  beauty,**  answered  my  master, "  but 
a  shilling  va»  like  a  lady.'' 

"  Ha  ! "  said  the  pubUcan,  "  aha  waa  beautif^il,  I  can  tell  you ; 
but  the  droll  thing  is,  when  she  vaa  in  the  full  blow  of  her 
beauty  nobody  could  abear  her.  Her  husband  and  she,  like 
poker  and  tongs,  was  always  on  opposite  sides.  Tou  see,  she 
thought  all  the  world  was  in  her  l>eautiful  face,  and  nothing 
whatsomever  out  of  «t  Then,  she'd  as  soon  agone  into  a  pig-stye 
with  sUk  stockings  on  bh  walked  into  the  cottage  of  a  poor  man ; 
now,  blees  your  heart; !  she's  all  the  contrary." 

"That's  droll  enough,"  add  my  muter;  "and  how  was  it 
brought  about  t " 
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"You  see,  one  night,  when  she  vroa  In  all  the  glorj  of  her 
beautiful  &ce,  over-dancing  or  aomethisg  of  that  sort — alie  caught 
the — the — I  doa't  know  why  tliej  give  sickneee  Boch  hard  namea, 
unlaB  it  be  to  frighten  it — the  erieypuloss." 

"  Sipelas,"  aaid  the  huidlord'a  wife  in  corroiition,  the  two  eking 
oat  the  proper  word. 

"  That's  it,"  amid  the  landlord ;  "  well,  thftt  it  aeeins  was 
enongh ;  thwe  waa  no  more  beantf — that  was  gone  for  life. 
When  tikey  fint  showed  her  a  looking^tass,  theyaay  ahe  doubled 
np  her  little  white  fist  and  smaahed  it  into  »  thousand  guecea. 
And  then  she  w^t  and  tore  her  hair,  and  all  that.  At  last,  she 
liatoned  to  reason.  She  give  np  Lcmdon,  and  all  its  routs  and 
balls ;  come  down  here — irom  the  first  moment  went  among  the 
poor, — and  now  ahe  nurses  'am  and  talks  to  'em  just  as  if  thej 
waa  like  her  own  fleah  and  blood.  Now,  ahe  never  stira  that  ahe 
doesn't  walk  out  like  in  a  Tery  ehower  of  bleaunga." 

Sach  was  the  benignity — each  the  benevolence  of  the  Countess 

pinahmap. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


Ut  story  now  approwdieB  the  end.  My  maater  continued  U> 
travel  from  place  to  place,  and  at  length  one  day  arrived  at  Man- 
trap Park,  the  abode  of  the  two  Miss  Peai^dts — the  lodgers  of 
Flamingo — the  viaitora  to  Newgate — the  simple,  sympathi^ng 
ereatnrea  who,  touched  by  the  early  sorrows,  the  sweet  patience 
of  Patty  Butler,  had  carried  her  away  with  them  from  London ; 
and  in  the  aolitode  and  i-^lmmHi.  of  the  country,  hod  tended  and 
comforted  her.  How  they  loved  her  I  How  they  lavished  daily, 
hourly  tendomees  upon  her  !  Elicellent  women — twin  sisters  of 
benevoloice  1  Creatures  preserved  from  all  the  hurry,  all  the 
Bcwdid  eoaraotees  of  life,  to  be  the  umple  almouere  of  human 
kindness. 

It  wai  not  until  after  the  acddsnt  that  reloaaed  me  from 
the  bonnet  of  the  monkey,  that  I  learned  the  good  fortune  of 
Pntty.  I  hart^  however,  set  it  down  in  thia  place,  that  I  might 
a«  early  aa  possible  please  the  leader  with  Uie  news  of  Pat^s 
happiness. 
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Hj  mitster,  with  his  treaeared  beasts,  approached  the  homa ; 
and  in  a  moment  were  at  the  vrindov  the  smihng,  good-natored 
&ceB  of  the  ownen  of  the  mauaion.  A  moment  afterwarda 
appeared  Fatly.  Hess  her  I  how  hapj^  aha  aeemed !  What  a 
thing  of  innocence  and  tranquil  joj  1  Coiinti7  air  and  a  qniet 
spirit  had  imparted  to  Fatty's  looks  a  fireahnem  and  beaatf 
that  aurprised  me.  Even  in  her  worst  miseiy,  with  all  dailj 
wants  besetting  her,  there  wsa  about  her  an  ur  of  refinement — a 
qniet  dignity  that  marked  her  as  one  of  nature's  gentlewomeu ; 
but  now  there  was  a  simple  elegance  in  her  manner,  an  elevated 
eheerfulnesB  of  look,  that  showed  she  dwelt  amid  ministering 
comfbrt»— that  proved  the  love,  the  watchfiil  benevoleaoe  of  all 
about  her. 

'With  these  thoughts  I  contLcued  to  gaze  at  Fatty,  when  the 
monkey  approached  the  window.  For  a  moment  I  thought  of 
the  poor  orphan  feather-dresser,  in  that  garret  of  death,  irith 
want  and  worst  temptation  around  her  ;  and  I  felt  an  ines- 
praedble  warmth  and  glow  of  heart,  to  behold  the  noble-hearted 
girl  snatched  from  the  weariness  and  violence  of  a  rough  world, 
and  tresBured  as  she  was,  a  thing  of  purity  and  meekness. 
Such  were  my  thoughts,  as  the  monkey — drawing  near  to  die 
window — extended  hia  paw  for  a  piece  of  cake  which  Pat^y  held 
towards  him.  The  next  moment,  and  a  huge  dog,  Dragon,  the 
pet  of  the  Miss  Peachicks,  rushed  I  know  not  whence  uptm  the 
monkey,  seizing  the  creature  in  his  jaws.  Hie  Peachicks  screamed 
— Fatty  turned  pale — my  master  swore — the  servants  ran  from 
the  house,  and  in  a  trice  the  terrified  monkey  was  carried. into  the 
parlour.  Happily,  the  animal  had  suffered  nothing  but  fright 
from  the  jaws  of  Dragon ;  and  my  master,  as  he  allowed,  more 
than  recompensed  for  auj  anxie^  he  might  have  sutfbred 
on  account  of  poor  pug,  wtait  hia  way.  A  fortunato  accident^ 
however,  allowed  me  to  renuun  in  the  house.  In  the  coniiiuon  I 
had  fallen  from  the  monkey's  cap,  and  lay  unseen  on  the 
carpet  beneath  the  table.  Indeed,  I  was  scarcely  the  shred  of 
my  former  self,  and  could  be  easily  overlooked.  Tndj,  there 
was  a  time  when  roy  waving  whiteness  cai^ht  all  eyes ;  bnt 
now  I  was  a  poor  discolour^  diminished  thing — the  very  rag 
of  a  feather.  Hence,  for  a  whole  day  I  remainiid  unseen ;  and 
when  I  was  at  length  discovered,  I  was  carried  into  the 
kitchen,  where  I  remained  long  enough  to  learn  the  happiness 
•f  Patty. 

Immediately  after  the  trial,  Patty  had  been  carried  to  Man- 
trap Fork,  the  Miss  Peachicks  declaiing  that  from  that  moment 
they  adopted  her  as  a  younger  lister — certainly,  a  much  younger 
sister.    And   Patty  was  happy  I    No — not  happy ;  she  poiued 
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forth  proyera  of  gratitude  for  her  deliverance ;  and  her  hurt 
grew  too  big  for  worda  h  the  kind  old  gentlewonien,  in  the  ret; 
eiceaa  of  sjrmiwthj  and  compas^on,  Btrove  to  make  amends  for 
the  past  buSetiuga  of  fortune.  Nevertheleea,  her  heart  was  no 
longer  single;  it  was — even  ere  she  well  knew  it — wedded  to 
Inglewood  ;  and  disease,  a  slow  jet  certain  disease,  was  wasting 
him.  He  sMcied  doomed,  inezorsblj  doomed,  by  that  subtle 
tyrant  consomption.  "  TTm  only  hope,"  said  Lintley,  "  is  in  a 
speedy  removal  to  a  warm  climate.  Then,  perhaps,  could  he 
remain  some  two  or  three  years,  why — perhaps," — and  still  the 
doctor  hesitated ;  he  coiild  give  no  stroiig  assurance  even  of  the 
benefit  of  that  last  hope.  He,  however,  strove  to  compass  it. 
Without  breatiiing  a  word  to  Inglewood,  lintley  sought  Esfl 
Blushrose  ;  nmply  told  the  story  of  his  lordship's  late  diaplain ; 
and  the  Eurf,  glad  to  remember  and  acknowledge  the  humanity  of 
Inglewood,  who — I  hope  the  reader  has  not  forgotten  the  oircnm- 
stance — had  at  some  peril  saved  the  life  of  his  lordship's  brother, 
immediately  promised  the  means  required ;  and,  briefly,  Ingle- 
wood, without  an  monecessary  hoar's  delay,  waa  t4>  take  ship  for 
Madura. 

Solemn,  yet  hopeful,  was  the  parting  of  Inglewood  and  Fatty. 
They  were  already  wedded  in  heart ;  and  troubled,  yet  with 
sweet  assurance  of  a  future  meeting,  the  lovers  separated,  Eveiy 
month  brought  better  news  from  the  reviving  man — every 
month  saw  new  cbeerfithiess  in  Patty's  eyes ;  and  when  I 
became  an  inmate  of  the  Miss  Peachicks'  mansion,  a  letter  was 
every  day  expected  from  Inglewood,  annonncdng  his  arrival  in 
England. 

"  It  is  from  Inglewood,"  siud  Miss  Leonora  Peacliick,  as  at 
lengUithe  postman  knocked. 

"  Than  he's  arrived  of  course  t "  said  Miss  Amelia. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  cried  Leonora. 

A  few  moments,  and  Patty,  her  eyes  swimming  witL  tean, 
placed  the  tqtened  letter  in  the  hands  of  the  eldest  lady. 

"  I  knew  it  was  from  Inglewood,"  she  cried,  and  how  she 
trembled  aa  she  read : — 

"  PotTmoum, , 

" '  Anotlier  day,  my  beloved  Patty,  and  I  shall  be  at  your  side. 
Travel  has  awarded  me  tlie  wished-for  blessing,  health ;  a  blessing 
still  to  be  crowned  by  your  love. 

" '  To  the  dear  friends  whose  quick  sympathies  acknowledged 
yODT  innocence — who  have  protected,  sheltered  ye — '  " 

"  There,  never  mind  alt  about  that ;  read  the  next,"  said  the 
younger  Miss  Feachick,  and  her  sister  obeyed. 

"'To-morrow  I  return.    The  TSail  has  added  to  the  obligation 
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irhicli  en&bled  me  to  traTel,  tha  means  of  competence ;  a  BmaU 
but  Bnflicient  enracj  in  jonr  ndghboorhood.  Tchuoitow,  and  I 
cttum  a  wife. 

" '  Thine^  irith  deepest  lore, 

" '  BoBERT  Iholkwood.'  " 

"Yon  ataH  be  married  the  day  after,"  said  the  elder  Mlu 
FeacMi^ 
"  Or  if  no^  the  day  after  that,"  added  the  jonnger. 

Inglewood  returned,  and  Fatty,  in  dne  Heaaou,  became  the 
corate'a  'wife.  Lintlej,  who  bad  made  good  advancca  in  the 
wtarld,  attended  the  soleranitj,  accompanied  hy  his  worthy  little 
•pouse :  and  happy  and  placid  were  the  after-daya  rewarding  tha 
Mriy  trials  of  the  gentle  feather-drewer. 
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Cakes  and  Ai.b  are  of  nuo^-wrted  floor,  and  many-eorted 
b&rlej.  Then  there  are  the  spices,  the  condiments,  tbe  milk,  and 
honejT  sad  egga,  that  ^re  character  and  individtuUitj  to  the  great 
fkmily  of  Cakbs  ;  and  then  there  is  the  bom  &ctdty  of  the  cake- 
maker — fbr  da  not  certain  babies  come  into  the  world  with  a 
hand  for  a  light  cmst  1 — the  faoalt;'  bestowed  b;  honsewife  Nature 
on  her  farourite  little  ones  j  bounteonaly  toncbed  with  a  dslicacj 
of  palm  and  finger,  denied  to  bo  many  of  her  claj-fiated  progeny 
WiUi  the  Mme  fionr,  and  tho  lame  millr  and  egge  and  spices,  how 
different  may  be  tlie  grand  result  of  combination,  thg  Caks  j — 
From  one  hand,  how  light  and  melting — from  another,  dead 
dongh  I  Eren  as  to  two  men  lie  open  ibe  same  stores  of  mooter 
English ;  ttie  rei;  self-same  words  in  self-same  qnantitiea :  yet 
what  reiy  diflerent  Caxk— that  is,  Books— the  two  men  will 
componnd  there&om. 

And  as  with  Cakxb,  so  with  Ale.  Let  there  be  the  same 
barley,  the  aame  bops,  the  same  water  impr^;nated  with  the  same 
properties,  and— two  brewera  !  "What  is  this  I  Melted  topai, 
liquid  amber, — with  here  and  there  just  a  filament  of  lu^ ;  no, 
not  bop ;  but  the  foather  of  the  wing  of  a  Itixy  flail-killwl 
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while  sleepiug  in  the  beard  of  the  venerable  barley.  And  what 
is  thifl  I  Sour  puddle  :  doomed  by  Zeua— atruck  flat  by  thunder^ 
holt  1  Not  so :  nothing  but  the  thick  brains  of  the  uniospired 
brewer.  As  with  ale,  so  with  bookman's  ink.  One  pen  shall 
make  the  flnid  sparkle  with  tparka  immortal ;  another  shall 
make  it  mud. 

Cakes  of  several  sorte  are  here  set  forth:  Ales  of  Torious 
kinds.  What  they  may  be  to  the  taste,  it  is  for  the  taster  to  pro- 
nounce. It  was  the  property  of  manna — writes  a  cert^  Doctor 
— that  it  tasted  in  the  mouth  of  the  eater  of  whatsoever  thing 
the  eater  willed.  Goodnature  and  a  willingness  to  be  pleased  may 
in  Uke  muiner  in  soma  d^ree  ■saiat  him  or  her  who  would  eat 
a  cake,  fle  may  at  first  reject  iti  Sworn  ;  yet  afterwards  endure, 
commend  ib  Dear  lady,  did  yon  ever  try  to  eat  an  olive  I  Yea^ 
and  couldn't  abide  it.  No ;  and  doahtless  for  this  reason ;  yon  did 
not  womanfully  try  to  eat  it :  otherwise  you  would  have  fonnd 
that,  with  a  pweeveranoe  of  chewing — (even  Tenus  and  Diana 
must  chew) — would  have  «oau  a  sweet,  nourishing  flavour,  in  no 
way  a  port  of  the  salt,  acrid  touch  that  stung  yoor  month,  and 
suddenly  puckered  your  lips  like  »  rosebud.  Thus  it  may  be  with 
one  of  the  stories — that  is,  one  of  the  Cakes — before  yon.  It  may 
at  first  seem  sharp,  but  go  on,  encourage  yourwlf  to  taste  it — 
chea  xl.  And  for  the  Ai.es, — do  not  pr<»ionnee  them  all  bitter 
They  are  of  various  kinds  ;  flat,  weak,  and  poor,  if  you  will;  but 
if  any  of  them  be  decidedly  bitter,  do  not  think  the  btttemess 
that  of  wormwood,  but  of  hop  that  has  grown  in  son — yes,  and 
in  rain ;  of  hop  Uiat  had  far  better  never  have  been  i^  although 
it  may  bave  a  bitter  taste  in  the  month,  it  carry  not  some  tonic 
warmth  to  the  heart. 

And  ab,  gentjes  all,  whether  you  taste  the  CAxea  and  Aix  set 
before  ym  in  tnouner  gudai  or  by  winter  fire,— maytiie  treei 
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still  ware  harmon;  to  yaar  thouglits,  and  tbe  flowers  look  glad- 
ness in  your  fyte, — maj  the  sea-oool  fire  crackle  Inatj  defiance 
to  the  cold  without,  and  the  cricket  chirp  the  louder  as  the  wind 
rises  at  the  at 


On  the  first  publication  of  this  collection  of  stories  and  essays 
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A  TTBITEB 


Thia  humble  offering  is  herewith  renewed  ;  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a  regret,  that  it  was  necesaarj  for  Thomas  Hood  still 
to  do  one  thing,  ere  the  wide  circle  and  the  profound  depth 
of  his  geaiaa  were  to  the  full  acknowledged :  that  one  thing 
WS8 — to  die. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Ah  old,  white-haired  man  watched  &t  tiie  bediida  of  hii 
sleeping  lord.  The  roam,  richlj  appointed,  ghve  token  of  tlw 
TolaptnoQB  tastes,  the  nnbounded  wraith  of  its  poaseswr.  Gor- 
geous hangings,  stiff  with  gold,  adorned  the  walls — odonrs  of 
precioiiB  price  bomed  in  the  chamber.  It  was  near  noon,  and 
stiU  the  master  slept :  the  old  man,  with  folded  hands  and 
saddening  face,  sighed  as  he  gazed  upon  him. 

"  Hash ! "  cried  the  w&tcher,  and  hurried  &om  the  bed  as  a 
youth  rushed  into  the  chamber — <"  Hush !  boMj — softly,  for 
your  life.    Oar  master  sleeps." 

"I'll  not  believe  it — I  can't  believe  it,"  cried  tiie  youth 
indignantly,  amd  he  sought  to  approach  the  bed. 

"  Ernest !  boy  I  what  wonldst  do  I "  esolaimed  the  old  man, 
vainly  endeaTonring  to  hold  the  intradar.  "  Z  pray  thee,  pause 
—what  wouldst  do ) " 

"  Be  satisfied  be  cannot  sleep,"  replied  Ernest,  *  or,  if  indeed 
he  can,  behold  an  awAil  mgh^  a  had  man  iu  his  dreams.  Look  I" 
and  the  youth  approached  the  bed,  and  smiling  bitteriy,  pointed 
to  hia  master. 

"  Hush  I  I  told  you  he  did  sleep." 

"  Sleep  I "  echoed  the  youth,  and  still  he  pointed  to  the  distorted 
features,  the  writhing  limbs  of  the  dreamer. 

"  Alack  ) "  cried   the   attendant,   "  some    feaifdl   dream, — ■ 

"  See,"  and,  grasping  the  old  man,  tiie  yontV    held  him 
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motionlesa — "  see,  hovr  hia  throat  works  aa  if  some  snake  were 
round  it — nurk,  how  his  feet  dig  into  the  bed,  and  his  reeking 
hands  gripe  the  covering !  Look,  how  his  face  grows  bruised  and 
livid  i  £ig  drops  run  down  it, — and  now  his  gnashing  teeth  grin 
out  in  horrid  whiteness." 

"  Alack ! "  cried  the  old  man,  and  he  strove  to  free  himself 
from  the  grasp  of  Ernest — "*  alack  J  'tis  terrible — I  will  awake 

"  No ! "  eiolfumed  the  boy  resolutely. 

"  Boj !  see  you  not  it  is  some  vision  that  so  ehakee  him  1 " 

"  It  is^-let  it  work,"  said  Emeat,  "  Let  the  tjrant  lie  and 
howl  beneath  the  scourge.  TTin  victims  are  not  altogether 
unavenged  by  such  dreamB." 

"  In  all  my  days  I  never  saw  such  horror.  What,  ho  i  Master," 
cried  the  old  man. 

"  Peace ! "  said  Ernest,  and  still  be  grasped  the  aged  man. 

"  For  the  love  of  chari^,"  cried  the  old  servant ;  and  he 
pointed  towards  his  suffering  master. 

"  Peace  1 "  replied  Ernest,  "  peace  and  listen.  Charity !  Old 
man,  hadst  tbon  seen  the  sight  I  have  quitted,  thou  wonldst  let 
him  ahridi  npon  a  bed  of  fira, — ay,  when  one  vfUable  from  thas 
B^ht  rwse  hiML" 

"  What  siglit — tell  me,  fer  year  \otAa  ar»  aavage,  terrible — 
good  boy,  what  sight  t " 

"  'TtB  to  own  fealty  to  the  dml  to  eat  tluB  tpvat's  lH^«d," 
med  EraeHt,  moved  by  th*  reeoUection  of  tbe  scene  he  had 
quitted.    "  From  this  boor  I  east  it  from  me." 

"Take  counsel,— think  again,  bo|y.  Bat  wtet  hast  thon  seen — 
teQ  me,  what  hast  seen  t " 

"  First  tell  me,  how  long  baa  tky  Blaster,  the  sleeper  there, 
dwelt  among  ns,"  asked  Erneat. 

"  Thou  knoweat  weD,  boy ;  tis  mm  years  and  odd,"  repKed 
tlM  old  servant.    **  What  then  t  " 

"And  then,  as  I  remasber,  tke  land  was  fiiU  of  the  best 
beauty  of  this  earth — the  happy  homes  of  a  cmtented  poor. 
And  Bow--why,  had  loaia  manster  tliat  we  meet  in  ftUe  fi^en 
tat-tatg  the  people,  oonld  they  be   more  scattered,  barried. 


"  l^e  boy,"  and  the  old  man  groaned — "  too  true .' " 
"  Hath  he  not,"  and  the  yaath  tpabt  in  deepest  paaenon.  His 
ejM  flashing,  his  features  banui^  as  he  told  the  tale, "  haUi  he 
not  oppressed  the  weak — ntM^ed  at  the  wretched — ay,  nade 
sport  of  the  affliction  which  be  hinself  hath  wrought  1  The 
poor  man's  eyes  looks  blight  upon  him — the  poor  man's  lip 
throbs  with  the  onnttered  carae." 
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"  Thy  atOTj,  lad— th;  Btoty  t " 

"  Liaten,"  said  Ernest,  and  )m  rtn^led  for  KlF-^ompMnre: 
"  Doat  know  a  woodiuiD,  wbo  dwells — dw^  I  tna7  tnj — ftt  tho 
«dfe  of  the  forest  t  " 

"  Svnij  do  I,"  u» lined  the  old  ithui,    "  Bapert,  an  honest 


"  A  patient,  sober,  uncomplaiuing  drudge.  WeO,  this  poor 
wretch — his  sleeping  wonUp  ther«  hath  willed  it— with  cares, 
of  wife  and  diildren  beating  at  hu  beart — ia  flung  from  oat  Lis 
home — hunted  like  a  wild  beast  fiT>a  its  den." 

"  It  cannot  be," — cried  the  old  Berrant, — "  by  his  woiriiip'a 

"  Such  is  his  mercy,"  said  Emeat,  bitterly. 

"  And  in  this  pitiless  weather !  " 

"  Ay,  in  troth,  pitileas,"  answered  Emoat.  "  The  frozen  «arth 
tinkles  like  iron, — and  the  north  wind  cat*  to  the  very  marrow 
of  a  man.  What  then  1  His  wonhip's  heart  and  spirit  are  of 
the  season." 

"  But,"  asked  the  old  man  with  a  bewildered  look,  "  but  the 
woodman  Snpert, — hath  he  not  done  some  wrong,  some  hasty 
crime  that  almost  passes  mercy  t " 

"  Thou  hast  been  a  father," — 

"  (Ht,  lad ! "  cried  the  old  man,  and  hia  ^es  suddenly  filled 
with  tean,and  his  withered  fnuMe  trembled — "Oh,  ladl  thoa 
didst  not  mean  it — but  with  a  word  thou  host  plnced  my  boried 
boy  before  my  face.     I  was  a  father." 

"  Picture  thy  boy,"  said  the  impassioned  youth,  "  a  piece  of 
laaghing,  happy  childhood,  writhing  on  the  earth,  shrieking  in 
the  jaws  of  a  fierce  hound — well,  a  weapon  near,  thou  wouldst 
elay  the  brute  " 

"  Rend  it  with  my  hands  ! "  eiclftimed  the  old  man. 

'  l^oii  wonldat  hare  killed  the  hottBd  J  Well,  such  haa  been 
the  crime  of  Ropert  ;  andhispnnishmentforaalain  bloodhound 
that  woold  k«Te  killed  hia  child — (Hwa«  a  bvoimte  hound, 
and  BO  the  oSeatB  oaMripa  eompMsaion) — is  a  nxdeaa  hut — a 
laTaged  hame." 

"  It  cannot  be — I  will  not  believe  it'— oar  master  hath  heard 
the  atoiy  from   eome   alandennB  tongue," — said  the  otd   ser- 

"  1i»  goodneaB  im  ym  to  think  so,"  relied  Emwt,  '  but  *tia 
not  so.  Thia  day  ends  my  service  with  him — this — hark  ! "  and 
the  yonth  passed  at  a  low  knocking  at  the  chamber  do(^. 

"  Hoah  I  'tia  not  yet  noon — he  moat  not  be  awakened — stay 
Itere," — wad  the  old  man  tottered  from  the  room  to  anawer  the 
Ernest  turned  to  the  bed,  and  with  bhter  aatisfaetioa 
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gazed  on  the  conrulsed  fame  of  the  dreamer,  heard  with  bitter 
pleasure  his  half-atifled  moans  and  aoba. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  old  man,  -with  astonished  looks, 
retamed  to  the  chamber.  "  God  help  us  !"  he  cried,  "  'tis  true 
—too  true  !  Poor  wretch  !  He  is  come  to  beg  for  mercy — ho 
is  come  to  ask  for  leave  to  tanj  in  the  forest.  Poor  Bnpert  i  a 
simple,  honest  souL" 

"  He  will  not  listen  to  him — he  will  not " 

"  Haric  1"  Bud  the  old  man,  as  the  chimes  Bounded  from  the 
neighbouring  church — "  hark  !  'tis  noou." 

"  Not  BO.  I  think  it  wants  an  hoar,"  B^d  Ernest ;  and  ha 
placed  himself  before  the  old  man,  who  sought  to  wake  his 
master. 

"I   say,    'tis   noon,"  cried    the    old   man — "listen,   boy, 

"  One,"— and  Braest  told  the  first  stroke  of  the  dock 

"  Two," — and  the  old  man  counted. 

"  PouE," 

"  Fm," 

"Six," 

"Sevbn." 

Leaving  the  domestics  counting  the  hours,  we  beg  the 
reader  to  quit  with  us  the  chamber  of  affluence  for  the  home 
of  affliction. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  winter  in  ita  most  savage  mood.  The  tops  of  the 
fhrest-treea  were  heaped  with  snow — the  earth  was  hard  as 
granite— and  the  wind  howled  like  a  wounded  monster  through 
the  wood.  SesolatioQ  seemed  at  the  very  heart  of  Uungs.  Such 
was  the  season,  when  a  woman  with  a  child  upon  her  knees,  aat 
in  the  ruin  of  an  unroofed  hut  She  did  not  weep,  but  looked 
as  though  the  tears  were  frozen  in  her  eyes.  Misei;  never 
crouched  itself  in  a  more  squalid,  miserable  comer.  As  the 
child  sobbed,  the  mother  bent  her  face,  and  muttered  comfort  to 
it ;  then  cast  her  eyes  upwards,  and  shook  her  bead  at  the 
unfutying  heaven. 

"  May  the  dry  sticks  they've  taken  from  ws  roast  'em  I " — 
cried  a  lad,  lying  on  hia  belly  at  the  hearth,  and  blowing  witli 
his  mouth  among  some  twigs  wet  with  the  snow. 
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"  Twill  kindle  yet,"  aud  the  woman  langrddly. 

"  Tiie  wood  is  green,  and  hisses  like  a  bqaIcb,  Pame,"  and 
here  the  boy,  turning  his  head  showed  a  raoant,  lumpiah  tace, 
in  which  cnnning  woold  mix  itself  with  wildnew, — "  dame,  I 
think  theyVe  left  their  hearts  in  the  logs,"  and  the  csold,  blue^ 
staring  eyea  of  the  boy  gleamed,  and,  plainng  his  fingers  in  hia 
matted  flaxen  hair,  ha  stared  and  chuckled. 

"  Sly  chUd — my  child  1 "  cried  the  woman. 

The  boy  flung  lumself  down  again,  again  puffed,  and  blew 
among  the  sodden,  smoking  sticks, — "  Ho  J  it  will  blaze  yet," 
he  cried — "  it  will  blaie  I  TJgb  1  it's  out .' "  and  he  turned 
himself  round,  and,  raising  himself  npon  his  knees,  cried 
soddenly,  "Not  a  spark,  dame — not  a  spark." 

"  No  no,  Swithiu — 'twill  bum,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Yes,"  and  the  boy  leered  at  his  mistress,  "  if  the  good 
guries  will  come  and  blow  it.  Swithin  can  do  no  more  ;"  and 
he  rose,  and  almut  burying  one  of  his  hands  in  his  montb,  be 
blew  at  it,  and  violently  beat  the  other  at  his  side. 

"  He  will  die  ! — my  child  will  die  ! "  cried  the  mother. 

"  Ha  !  ha  I"  and  the  idiot  grinned  and  jumped. 

"  Why,  why  do  you  laugh  ) "  asked  the  woman,  angrily. 

Swithin's  eyes  were  blue  and  bright  as  burning  sulphur,  and 
he  chuckled  forth — "  To  think  what  I  would  do  should  little 
Stephen  die  1 " 

"  What  wonld  yon  do  1  "  said  the  woman. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  I'd  send  his  wonhip  mad.  Ha !  ha  I  Mad — 
mad — mad  I  Dame,  I'd  sit  at  hie  golden  gate  with  the  corpse  on 
my  knees !  I'd  mn  after  his  bright  coaoh  with  the  corpse  at  my 
hack  1  rd  &t«  him  at  the  churah  door  with  the  corpse  in  my 
arms.    Ho  !  ha !  ha  I  "  and  the  simpleton  rubbed  his  hands. 

"  Peace  1  you  are  mad  again,"  said  the  woman ;  "  peace,  and 
tiy  once  more." 

"  For  what,"  asked  the  boy,  with  his  nsnal  sullen  look ;  "  foi 
what,  I  ask  1  Yon  might  as  well  think  to  fire  Witch  Margery's 
broomstick." 

"  Yon  will  not  do  it — you  will  not )  Tell  me,"  oried  the 
mother,  with  emotion, "  tell  me  1 — the  roof  they've  torn  from 
our  heads,  how  long  did  it  shelter  you  1 " 

"  Eh } "  asked  the  boy,  and  his  featores  darkened,  and  he  stood 
looking  at  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  the  tears  dropping  upon  them. 
"  Ha  1  ha !  I  only  took  a  bit  of  rest,  dame  ;  the  smoke  has  set 
my  eyes  a  ronning  ; "  and  instantly  he  turned  to  the  hearth,  and, 
flinging  himself  down,  ^aiu  blew  among  the  embers.  "  Twill 
bom  soon,"  said  the  boy ;  "  Tory  soon,  now— Tery  soon." 

"  No,  no,  nc^"  exclaimed  the  woman,  who,  having  l^d  down 
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the  ckild,  stood  bdmd  the  boj-.    *  Tho  fiie  w  deftd— dead  m 

th»  worid's  diaritT'.    Ood  h«  with  na  t " 
"  AmcB — mcatm  ! "  cried  a  deeps  Baanlj'  Toice ;  and  Biiperlv  Qw 

woodman,  agamatood  before  his  rain  ef  a  home. 
"Husband,"  cried  the  wifc^  "  baat  been  to  the  mansioB}'' 
"Aj,"  anaw»ed  the  man.   and    he  folded  hia  araa  and 


"  Bnpert ! "  shrieked  the  woman. 

"  Whj,  what's  the  nutter  1 ' 

"Yon  look  aa  joa  never  did  loiA  befcre,"aud  the  woman 
gazed  fearfully  in  the  face  of  her  huBband  '  It  is  jonr  fsc«^ 
indeod — bnt  not  jonr  eye  •  your  lip,  bnt  xii  the  amile  that  I 
have  seen  there." 

"  I  am  changed,  then  1 "  asked  Rnpert  in  a  hoUov  tone. 

"  Your  Toice,  too !  Oh,  call  me  Edith— say  Edith  !  "  and  the 
w<Mian  wmmd  hrar  arms  abont  her  hn8lN>Dd*s  ned[,  and  looked 
into  his  ejes  as  though  aha  wonld  have  looked  into  his  brain. 
"Say  Edith!" 

"Edith'" 

*•  'Tis  not  the  twco  I  have  heard  befcre  !*  cried  the  woman, 
tuid  she  became  white  as  death.    "  Am  I  alone  then  ?  " 

■  Edith,"  said  Snpert,  "  I  am  <£anged :  mj*  walk  hath  made 
me  a  new  man." 

"  Thou  hast  seen  his  worship  then  1  He  has  for^vcn  all — will 
let  UB  stay  here  1  Is  it  not  so !  " 

'Die  hnsliaad  placed  hia  arm  aroond  his  wife,  and,  with  the 
face  and  tone  of  a  mas  determined,  spoke  to  her.  "  Thou  dost 
know  evwy  path  of  the  forest,  Edith.  Well — chooae,  giri. 
Choose,  I  aay — they  are  all  before  as  ! " 

"  No  hope  ?"  exclaimed  the  wife. 

"  For  six-and-thirty  years,"  aud  Bnpert,  "  I  have  HTed  a  fo<d 
—have  been  an  honest  slave.  I  have  traded  with  honesty,  and 
what  ia  my  estate  ? " 

"  Not  a  log,"  cried  Swithin,  with  a  chncklc — "not  a  log  I " 

"  A  roofless  hnt  and  a  cold  hearth,"  said  Bupert 

"  Uore,  Rnpert,  more,"  stud  Edith,  paauonstely :  "  you  have 
the  respect,  the  good  word  of  many." 

"  Tme,  I  had  forgot,"  said  Bnpert.    "  SwiOun,  boy ! " 

"  Goodman,  master,"  answer^  the  Iftd,  and  api«oadied  Hm 

"  So, boy,"  asked  Kupert,  "thou  art  hungry  T* 

Swithin  stared  at  his  mi-iter,  opened  and  shut  his  jaws,  aad, 

hugging  himseH  said,  in  a  low  grant — •Conld  bark  m  ook." 
"But  thou  hast  heard,"  said  Bupert,  "the  praise  of  thygood 

dame.    The  good  word  of  honest  people  " 
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"  Should  like  an  (»iioii  BUd  Boiiie  barley-bread,"  cried  Swrthin, 
and  be  amacked  bis  lipa. 

"  Nay,"  Hud  Bapert, "  "  tell  me,  S-within,  bow  long  dost  tliink 
thou  eooldst  live  upon  reelect  1 " 

Swithm  chnckled,  robbed  hie  sidee  witb  his  elbom,  aod 
answered — "  AH  the  days  of  my  life — wHh  nratton." 

"  Peace,  fool — peace ! "  cried  !Edith  to  the  hatf-witted  boy. 
"  Husband,  I  will  not  hear  this." 

"  Will  Oie  woman  drive  me  iDsdT  Wbat'i  left  OS  1  Ooodwords 
— req>ect!"  shonted  Bnpert,  and  be  looked  wildly  aroimd  him. 
He  then  hid  his  &ce  in  his  hands,  and  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro. 
Then  he  paused,  and,  in  a  trembting  Totce,  asked  "  How^  the 
ehUdt" 

"  Sleeps,"  cried  Swithin,  ikim  the  hut. 

"  LocJc,  Edith — look  ! "  cried  Rupert ;  "be  knows  not  rf  it  be 
sleep  oi> — or — " — and,  with  his  back  to  the  hnt,  his  face  haggard 
with  dread,  the  father  listened.  "  Will  the  woman  oerer  speak  t 
Edith  t  '■ 

"  He  sleepe  MHudly,"  said  Edith. 

"  Soundly  I "  echoed  Bnpert, "  soundly ! " 

"  I  see  the  poor  man's  angel  at  bis  b^d,"  said  Swithin,  staring 
at  the  Aild. 

'  The  poor  man's  angd,  boy ! "  mid  Edith.  "  Wbat  foUy  doat 
then  talk  t" 

*  Ke  poor  man's  angel,"  rqoeated  Swithin,  earnestly :  "  what 
other  angel  would  come  in  weather  such  as  this — in  aneh  a  hole 
as  this — with  not  a  roof  to  cover  him— not  a  cmmb  to  lay  in  his 
platter  1  I  have  met  angels  in  the  fin-est ;  have  talked  to  them  ; 
heard  them  call  me  from  the  treM  :  but  then  I  was  tittle— little 
aa  Stephen :  I  nerer  see  them  now,  and  why  i  I've  grown  m  old 
— so  i«ry  old  I  Tis  only  when  we're  little  things  that  angels 
play  wi^  ns." 

Supert  walked  distractedly  to  and  fro :  then,  pansiag  and 
meeting  the  looks  of  bis  wife,  be  exclaimed  in  a  tone  ot  helpless 
misery—"  Edith— wife— whafs  to  bo  done  J  " 

"  Thou  host  entreated  of  him — bi^ed  of  bis  WM^ip  " 

"  I  saw  him  not ;  I  waa  chased  £ke  a  dog  from  his  gate  : 
a  TOW  wsfl  at  my  tcragne — I  abnoat  swore  a  lasting  warfara 
npon  aU." 

"  A  good  oaUt — a  right  good  oath — had  it  been  taken  I " 
exclaimed  a  Toice ;  and  Edith,  tnming  towards  the  speaker, 
scarcdy  nppressed  a  shriek  as  she  recoiled  fi-Mn  the  glance  ot 
the  intrnder  ;  be  saw  the  terror,  the  loathing  of  the  woman,  and 
met  it  with  a  spirit  ol  banter.  '  Why,  my  good  dame,  shall  I 
never  grow  into  your  good  graces  1  Humph  !    I  have  seen  a^ 
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face  in  a  atreun,  tad,  if  I  luve  seen  better,  truly  I  have  seen 

"  What  seek  you  here  ?  "  ufced  Bnpert  of  the  atr&nger. 

"  So,  BO,— tis  true,  then,"  wdd  Uie  viutor,  Btoring  at  the 
rooflesa  hut,  the  eqnalid  wretchedness  before  bim.  '  A  pretty 
pictnn^  iYaith — man's  mercy  towards  man — a  moving  ught  1 " 

"  What  seek  you  here  1 "  again  aaked  Bupert. 

"  You,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"  Hearken  not  to  him,"  whispered  Edith,  who  had  crept  close 
to  her  husband.  "  I  sicken  at  his  looks — tremble  at  bis  Toice. 
Oar  mieeiy  is  great,  but  take  no  aid  from  him." 

"  What  says  your  honest  woman  1  "  asked  the  Btrangsr.  "  I 
see — she  likea  not  my  face ;  well,  well,  wa  shall  be  better  friends 
in  good  time." 

"  You  have  soo^t  me.  I  am  here — for  the  third  time  we 
baTe  met.  What  would  yon  with  me  1 "  and  Bnpert  advanced 
to  the  stranger. 

"  I  came  in  pity  to  yon.  I  would  not  aee  a  bold,  brave  man 
caat  down,  writhing  under  the  iron  heel  of  a  mtbleas  world,  and 
not  stretch  forth  a  hand  to  raise  him.    Listen  to  my  connsel, 

"  Do  no^  Bnpert — for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not ! "  cried  Edith. 

"  Ha  I  ha  I  we  shall  be  better  friends,"  repeated  the  stranger, 
with  a  confident  laugh,  and  he  nodded  gailyat  the  woman. 

"  Peace,  Edith — peace,"  said  Bnpert ;  then  turning  to  the 
stranger — "  if  your  porpoee  be  an  honest  one,  go  on  ;  if  other- 
wise, leave  me  to  my  wretchednees." 

"  Honesty  I  "  cried  the  stranger.  "  I  knew  a  spiritless  varlet 
of  the  name.  For  some  black  offence — (he  had  killed  one  of 
his  lordship's  bees,  or  plucked  a  stake  from  a  hedge,  or  some 
such  villany) — his  roof  was  torn  from  his  cabin,  and  he  was  left 
to  blow  hia  uaila,  and  warm  himself,  his  wife  and  child,  with  the 
glowing  thongbt  of  bis  great  goodness." 

"  Cold  work,  mastei^-cold  work,"  cried  Swithin,  from  the  hut. 

«  This  same  honesty  found  a  friend,  as  you  may  find  one ;  he 
took  wise  counsel,  and  became  " 

"  What ! "  asked  Bnpert,  hastily. 

"  What  all  men  would  bectaue — rich  and  powerfuL  Virtue 
reads  prettily  upon  a  tombatone,  goodman  Bnpert,  but  tis  a 
losing  quality  with  bare  walls  and  a  quenched  hearth." 

"  Husband,"  criedEdith,  "  listen  not  to  him.  There  is  tempta- 
tion, horrible  temptation,  in  his  voice ;  his  eyes  are  not  as  the 
eyes  of  other  men." 

"  And  yon  can  bestow  wealth  1 "  aaked  Bnpert  of  tha 
Blruiger, 
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"  I  oan  give  ye  ooonael  th&t  ahall  bear  wealtb.  You  beaitAto  I 
Poor  wretched  -worm — poor,  bloodlesa,  abject  thing! — whiiM, 
atarv^  and  die  !  " 

"  Slay,"  cried  Bupert,  aa  the  atranger  turned  to  depart. 

"  Begone  1  apeak  not  to  him,  Bapert  I  "  and  EdUh  clung  to 
her  huabaad. 

"  Strange  man  I  there's  something  in  yonr  voice,  your  lookiL 
that  makea  my  heart  qnail,  yet  draws  it  to  you.  You  can  give 
me  wealth  I "  cried  Bupert ;  and  the  atranger  aroiled,  and  bowed 
his  head 

"  For  what  I  What  must  he  render  iq  return  t "  exclumed 
Edith,  pfiriig  before  her  hnaband  and  confronting  the  stranger, 

"  He  most  promise  in  some  things  to  obey  me." 

"  Bupert,"  cried  Edith,  "  /  hare  obeyed  you^ — in  all  things 
obeyed  yoo — with  a  love  tiiat  made  obedience  my  best  happiness. 
Oh,  by  that  love — by  the  love  that's  mingled  in  our  (illdren, 
I  do  implore  you — Z  pray  for  it  as  I  would  pray  for  your  salva- 
tion— trust  not  that  man;"  and  with  these  words  Edith  cast 
herself  into  the  ;irnia  of  Rupert,  who,  not  venturing  to  meet  the 
stranger's  glance,  in  a  loud  voice  bade  him  begone.  The 
stranger,  deigning  no  word  in   answer,  disappeared   in   the 

"  The  angel's  flown,"  cried  Swithin,  who  stUl  lay  upon  the 
earth  watching  the  sleeping  child ;  "  the  boy's  awake !  " 

The  cries  of  the  child  called  the  mother  to  the  hut,  and  again 
stirred  up  the  bitterness  in  the  heart  of  Bupert.  He  looked 
around  him  for  the  stranger.    "  Gone  1 "  he  cried. 

"  Tia  not  every  day,  goodman  Bupert,  that  the  fallow-deer 
pnta  hia  head  in  at  the  kitchen  and  offers  his  haunches  to  the 
cook,"  said  Swithin,  "  Nobody  will  buy  the  poor  innocent,"  he 
added,  ughirg. 

"  Wouldst  sell  thyself  1 "  asked  Eupert. 

"  la't  aa  cold  as  thi^"  said  Swithin, "  at  a  hall-fir^  witiL  ala 
and  a  toast  I " 

"  What !  hart  wit  enough  " 

"  Enough — i)uite  enough,"  answered  Swithin,  interrupting 
Bupert.  "  0<^  help  the  folks  that  have  too  much  !  Goo^nan, 
doat  tbink  the  ground  of  the  hut  is  soil  aa  a  lord's  bed  1  Thanks 
to  the  snow  upon  it^  'tis  aa  white— that's  something.  Fhew ! 
cold's  a  cruel  thing,  master  1  Though  I  shall  be  a  man  some 
Michaelmai^  I'd  change  my  body  a^  bones  for  the  coat  of  an 

"  Silence,  and  help  me,  as  best  we  may,  to  keep  out  the  night 
— for  'twill  come,"  said  Bupert  "  We'll  out  some  boughs, 
and" 
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"  'Htxv  be  the  nee,"  said  Swithia.  "  Hk  I  hk  !  Mad  Lero 
MinM  the  hwdeat  piece  of  tambar  in  tlxe  Ibrert." 

"  Locuat  1 "  cried  Bupert. 

"  HiB  -wonhip'B  man,  or  beaat,  or,  wh&t  is  worse^"  said  Bwithiii, 
"  the  two  in  011&" 

LocoBt,  followed  by  three  meii,  presented  himself  before  tiie 
kit. 

"  Not  gone  jet  1 "  he  cried,  and  frowned  at  Bupert ;  "  what  I 
doBt  rebd  agaioat  Iiis  wonhip's  orden  1  Wtut  not  enough  to 
kill  hie  hound,  the  noblest  beAst  that  ever  tracked  its  prey,  bnt 
tium  must  linger  here,  braving  tbj  lawfiil  lord  t  Knowert  not 
tiiat  he  might  have  hong  thee  at  hia  ^te  1  Doat  not  anawer  m^ 
thou  sullen,  eavage  knave  ) "  cried  the  menial.  "  Tear  down  the 
lut  I  Nay,  if  thoa  wilt  not  budge  when  the  roof  be  oB,  we'll 
bom  the  min  to  aAtB." 

"'Tb  ver7aold,"BaidSwithini  "bleas  thy  wMnhip-^vs  oak 
fire!" 

"  Stand  away,  fool,"  cried  Loenat ;  and  he  luiaed  iua  stick  at 
the  boy. 

Swithin  stared  in  Locuat's  &ce,  then  ran  his  finger  along 
the  aic,  and  chvcUing^  nodded  at  him,  and  said  "  She  has  a 
sharp  edge,  and  why  ? — she  was  whetted  on  his  worship's  heart." 

"  So,  so,"  aiiid  Locust,  "  we'll  have  the  fool  whipped  out  of  ye, 
and  then  hai^  all  the  rogue  that's  left  Bupert,  than  dost 
know  hia  worship's  orders  ?  llton  must  troop  from  the  ibrest. 
Men,  fire  the  hut." 

Saying  this,  Locust  advanced,  but  was  seized  by  Bupert ;  both 
struggled,  wbeo  Locust,  breaking  &om  the  woodman,  dealt  him 
a  heavy  blow  with  his  staSl  Rupert  snatched  np  an  axe,  and, 
in  a  moment.  Locust,  with  his  arm  deft  to  the  bone,  lay  bleeding 
OQ  tlie  earth ;  hia  compajiions,  seeing  him  wounded,  fled  in 

"  What  hast  thon  done,  Rapeii  J"  cried  Edith — "  murder !  " 

"  Tie  red ! "  said  Swithin,  staring  at  the  blood — "  'tia  red  I 
ha !  ha !  who'd  have  thought  it  I  " 

"  What's  to  be  done  1 "  exclaimed  Bupert. 

"  I  am  here^"  said  a  Toice ;  and  Bupert  again  beheld  the 
fearful  stranger  at  his  eide.     "  Gome." 

"  Go  not  witii  him,  hnsband ! "  niod  Edith. 

"  Stay  then,  Bnpert^"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  among  these 
goodly  b«e8  choose  tltou  thy  gallows." 

"  Go  on,"  raved  Bupert  frantically,  "  for  goed  or  evil — I  can 
do  no  othwwise — I  am  jonn  t " 

Hie  stranger  smiled,  and  beckcning  led  th«  way  into  the 
depth  of  the  forest 
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CHAPTER  m 


■  A  THonaAKD  pieces  of  gold,  good  wife — a  full  thouawkL" 

Sodt  woa  tbe  eznldiig  cry  of  the  ChevKlier  Belleville,  m 
he  flong  the  treaanre  on  the  table,  and  sank,  'weuied  and  over- 
wrought, into  a  chur.     '  Yon  hear  -wife  1  a  thonuitd  peoea." 

The  woman  turned  her  wan,  pale  &ioe  to  hsr  htuband,  and, 
without  a  word,  sighed  deeply. 

"  let  ever  to  be  thus  t  Bi^u,  and  groans,  and  lamentatioiiB, 
when  fortune  ahowan  her  bounty  on  us  t" 

"  Fortune,  Bapert ! "  and  the  wife  sighed,  and  shnddered. 

"  Btq>ert !  wilt  nerer  forget  that  enrsed  name  t "  eicLahned 
tin  husband. 

"  A  cuned  name  I  He  was  an  hMiest  man  who  owned  it," 
said  the  woman,  meekly. 

"  A  dmdge  I — a  miserable  drudge  !  a  fool,  who  licked  the 
shoe  that  trod  upon  him  ;  a  simple  wretch,  who  took  tbe  words 
— Tirtn^  honesty,  benevolence,  as  things  of  ]Miceless  worth. 
Ha  !  ha !  what  are  they ! — the  eoimtera  with  which  the  wise 
men  of  the  world  gnll  its  Ebols  and  slaves ! " 

"  God  be  merciful !  Tlion  art  changed  indeed  ! "  And  the  wife 
struggled  with  her  teara, 

"  Ay,  I  thank  my  eoint !  I  was  a  villaio,  crawling  on  the  earth 
— a  loathsome  menial,  almost  breathing  by  the  sufferanoe  of  his 
master.    A  hovel  for  my  shelter — scraps  for  my  food  1  What  am 

"  Ask  ma  not — ask  me  not !  "  And  the  woman,  hiding  her 
face  in  her  hands,  turned  from  her  husband. 

"  It  gladdens  me  to  dweU  upon  the  change.  I  am  Chevali^ 
Belleville,  sought  by  the  gay  spirits  of  Paris— envied  by  the 

men,  loved  bj  the Well,  well,  we'll  pass  that ;  bat,  in  sooth, 

is  not  the  Chevalier  a  prettier  fellow  than  the  Woodman  1" 
asked  the  hnsbaod  in  a  t^ine  of  heartless  banter.  "Ha !  the 
dice  cut  surer  than  the  axe.  Here,  wench,  here's  a  trifle  for 
thee ! "  And  tlie  C%evalier — for  we  purpose  to  call  t'i'"  so — 
Umw  a  diamond  bracelet  into  his  wife's  Up. 

"  Hnsbaod !  wfaenee  came  it  t " 

"  Whence,  Madame  Belleville  1  Listen,  girl  1  Fortune,  when 
dte  beatoira  her  gifts,  is  not  to  be  too  curiously  cateehiaed  last 
■he  withhold  her  bounty.  Nay,  Madame  Belleville,  let  mo  clasp 
it  CB  thins  arm,"  And  the  Chevalier  was  about  to  fiutcn  tJie 
Imcelet. 
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"  I  would  rather  have  an  adder  there,"  laid  the  wife  ;  and  aha 
caat  the  trinket  from  her. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Chevalier,  "  there  ma  j  be  arms  in  Paris — 
ay,  fond,  whit*  anuB— for  aneh  a  pft ;  yes,  and  lipa  to  give  sweet 
thanks  for  it." 

"Again ! "  ezclnimed  the  husband,  in  a  paroxysm  of  pasdon, 
glaring  fiercely  at  his  wife,  who  met  his  looks  with  a  face  of 
appealing  sorrow — "  My  blood  boils  at  the  name !  I  am  mad 
when  than  dost  speak  it !  I  would  forget  it  as  I  would  forget 
some  loathsome  sicknees." 

"  And  I  cling  to  it,"  replied  the  wife, "  as  a  thing  that  takes 
me  back  to  happier  days — to  honra  of  aimpla  happiness — to  a 
time  of  blessed  peace  !  " 

"  If,  Madame  Belleville,  my  new  fortunes  displeoaa  ye,  why 
fbllow  them  t  There  are  convents,  holy  retraate,  where  wives, 
wearied  of  their  omel  mates,  may  find  repose.  Vfbj,  I  oak, 
follow  my  good  fortune  I " 

"Because  twill  end  in  miasry.  Be  sure  of  it,  husband — 'twill 
md  in  wretchedness,  in  death  I " 

"Amen!  So  ends  the  bravest  history,"  said  the  Chevalier. 
"  Come,  no  more  of  this  :  let  us  forget  the  misery  that  bowed  us 
— the  squalid  wants  that  wore  ua — the  brutish  ignorance  that 
made  us  bug  our  chains,  and  wrap  our  rags  about  ua  as  oar 
rightful  livery.  Our  eyes  are  opened :  we  now  may  see  what 
masks  they  are  we  took  for  real  &ces  ;  we  now  may  learn 
the  heart  of  human  life — now  may  laugh  at  the  poor  dmdgce 
while  we  use  them.  Ho  \  there," — and  the  Chevalier  again 
threw  himself  into  a  chair — "  I  am  dry  with  preaching — ho ! 
Narcisae !  " 

In  answer  to  the  summons  appeared  a  youth,  dressed  in  a 
handsome  livery.  He  stood,  rubbing  hia  hands,  and  now  eyeing 
hia  master,  and  now  glancing  at  the  bracelet  that  atill  glitt«red 
on  the  floor.  The  Chevalier,  observing  hia  looka,  bade  him  pick 
up  the  trinket. 

"Oive  it  me.  And  now  some  wine,  Nardsw — Burgundy," 
■Nd  the  Chevalier. 

"  Ha  !  ha !  the  rich  blood — the  rich  blood  wine,"  and  the 
servant  chuckled,  and,  nodding  fikmiliarly  at  his  master,  quitted 
tbe  apartment,  and  almost  immediately  retomed  with  the  liquor. 
The  Chevalier,  having  emptied  a  goblet  of  wine,  in  a  merry  tone, 
and  with  looks  often  directed  towards  hia  wife,  addressed  the 
lacquey. 

"  So,  boy — how  ore  you  called  1  By  what  name  do  men  know 
you  J" 
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^le  jaath  leered  at,  his  tnaster,  posted  a  laogh,  und  answered 
"Narcisse." 

"  You  never  had  anj  other  name  1 "  asked  the  Cheralier. 

The  eerraut  afiteted  am  air  of  enrpriae  at  the  qnorj,  then 
violently  ahook  hia  head,  and  rapidly  replied, "  Never^-nerer— 
ha  I  ha  1— never." 

"  Always  Narciase  t " 

"Always  Nardsae,"  answered  the  domestic,  gravely. 

"  "Where  were  yon  bom,  Nareisse  I "  asked  the  Chevalier. 

"  In  Fans — no  place  less  than  Paris.  Bom  in  a  doke's  house 
-flayed  with  the  duke's  little  babies — wore  gold  and  eoariet 
years  before  I  was  weaned,"  replied  Narcisse. 

"  What  was  your  father  )  " 

The  youth  pnt  his  hand  to  bis  brow — then  looked  sternly  at  his 
master,  and  answered  "  Ho  ]  ho  t  bo  great  1    Turned  king's  sjut." 

"And  yont  mother — and  your  brothers,  and  sisters,  good 
Kardssel" 

"All — all  great — all  great,  somehow — but  all  great." 

"  Ton  have  had  friends,  NarciaBe — companions,  playmates  T 
Md  you  know  <aie  Swithin,  a  woodman's  boy,  an,  orphan,  who 
lived  in  a  forest  t "  questioned  the  Chevalier. 

"  Swithin  1 — forest  1— hunted  the  boar  once  with  the  duke's 
sons — was  that  a  wood  1 " — and  Nareissa  again  leered  at  hia 

"  Yon  hear,"  Bud  the  Chevalier,  glandng  at  hia  wife — "you 
hear,  the  fool  has  the  best  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  forgets  hia 
baseness.  He  will  not  remember  what  he  wa»— Swithin  is  dead 
— -^ven  to  Narcisse,  as  he  had  never  been.  Wif^  take  connael  of 
the  fool." 

"  Narcisse,"  sud  the  wife,  "  tell  me — yon  recollect  Bnpert,  a 
woodman,  who  dwelt  in  a  forest  ? " 

Narcisse  turned  his  blue  eyes  towards  tbe  &ce  of  hia  master, 
then  answered  with  emphasis  "  No — no." 

"  Nay,"  continued  the  wife,  "  but  yon  remember  Edith  t 
Yes — I  am  sure  yon  remember  Edith  ? " 

'  I  had  a  dream  once,  and  thought  I  saw  an  angel  that  waa 
called  so — a  good,  kind  spirit — but  when  I  awoke^  I  found — X 
found "  and  the  boy  hesitated. 

"Wbati"  asked  the  wiie. 

"Yon,  Madame,"  answered  Narcisse,  witii  hia  low  diuckle. 

"  Qo,  sirrah,"  s^  the  Chevalier,  smiling  at  the  wisdom  of  his 
lacquey. 

"Qo!  Why  do  you  linger!" 

"There's  a  holiday-^ial   hat  a  holiday  to-monow,*  aud 
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"VLat  hoUda;  1 "  asked  tb«  Cawnliar. 

"  Hangman's  holiday,"  answered  NarciMe,  quickly  ;  "  yet  no* 
so — not  so  ;  the  hangman  woriu  to^uonvw." 

"  What  meaiu  the  fool  1 "  laid  the  Cheraliw. 

"Thsy  hang  a  footmaa  for  hiring  hia  miatreoB,  who  loved 
him  too.*  9a  !  ha  I  Bhould  like  to  see  a  greater  fool  hanged 
than  Narcisee.  Blesa  you,  kind  master,  may  I  aae  the  sport  T  " 
And  the  oyea  of  Narcdaae  twinkled  with  aatkipated  tsajoj- 

"I  have  an  errand  for  yon.  lUkethialfltter,''aiidtlMCbeTalter 
began,  to  wnt«,  "  to  Hie  Qoai  dea  OrfdvieB.     Tod  know  the 

"  Gold,  there — gold,  bright  gold,"  anewered  Narcieae. 

"Qire  this  letter  to  Aaron  tliJe  Jew — mind,  fellow,  into  his 
own  hands,  and  at  yoor  beat  qteed.  Why  do  yoa  Itdtarl" 
aaked  the  Chevalier. 

Karcisse  chuckled,  and,  with  an  underlook  at  his  master,  said 
"  And  the  hanging  Chevalier — die  hanging  t " 

"  Yon  may  see  the  sight,"  said  the  Chevalier ;  who  added, 
with  a  laogh,  "  and,  hai^  y^  Naiciase ;  we  yo«  profit  bf  the 
moral  of  it." 

"  Moral — what  is  that  1  Ho !  ho  !  I  see— 'tis  a  thing  that 
grows  npon  tha  gaUowa.  Acoma  on  oaks — mast  on  beech-~and 
morals  on  the  gibbet.  Never  fear,  maHter — never  fear — Pll 
pluck  a  handfiil ; "  so  saying  the  half-witted  laeqney  departed 
<»)  his  miadon. 

The  Chevalier  agun  locked  at  his  gold  liesped  npon  the  table, 
"Yea,"  tie  eiied,  gamng  npon.  the  treamr^  "if  the  shower  last 
a  month  or  two,  there'll  be  enough  to  buy  us  a  barony. 
We'U  be  noble,  wife— right  noUe  [ " 

Madame  Belleville  started  from  her  seat— the  Chevalier  rooe, 
tondied  by  her  paasiou.  She  approached  her  husband  with 
streaming  eyes.  The  Chevalier,  after  the  panse  of  a  moment, 
folded  his  arms,  and,  with  a  bitter  smile  on  his  lip^  awaited  her 
words.  The  woman  gazed  at  her  husband — his  stooelike  face 
smote  her  with  despur.  She  turned  from  him,  and  exclaiming 
"Qod!  Oodbe  with  us  !"  harried  from  the  room. 

Narciase  had  lost  no  time  oa  hia  errand,  for  he  speedily 
returned  from  the  Quai  des  OrfSvres,  bringing  with  him  the 
tradesman  Jew. 

"  Aaron  is  hare,"  said  Narcine.  "  Fve  seem  bis  house  Ho ! 
ho !  it  is  a  heaven,  master — a  heaven — fall  of  gold  !  " 

Aaron  was  ushered  to  the  presence  of  the  Chevalier.  He 
waa  a  small,  withered,  sallow-ficed  old  man,  with  a  fall,  liquid 
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Uuk  ey«,  •  hooked  nime,  and  «  poneh-Iike  moath.  A  thin 
irtute  baud,  and  irbite  lank  hair,  Hhoved  hia  niaiij  Tean, 
Faii«7  might  have  Ibimd  is  the  spare,  pinched  penon  of  tite 
Jew,  in  the  Teatleasneea  of  hia  eye,  and  the  grim  mule  -wrink- 
ling his  lips,  a  reeemblanee  to  the  hazard,  aettTe  fairies,  aaid  to 
haunt  the  minea  of  Hungary  for  gold  and  gents. 

"Yon  Bent  for  me,  moat  nobla  air,"  Mid  Aaron,  with  hia 
deferential  smile. 

"  You  buy  and  sell  jewels,  ch.  Master  Ajucm  1 "  aaked  the 
CSutralier. 

"If  not  too  costlj,  most  noble  sir — if  within  my  hnmhls 
means,"  anawered  the  Jew. 

"I  have  some  diamonds,  pretty  things,  I  think  ;  bnt  I  know 
the  htnesty  of  Aaron  the  Jew,  and  pat  myself  at  hia  dis- 
poaaL" 

"  The  honour,  most  noble  nr,"  said  Aaron,  with  a  profoond 
rererene^  "the  honour  of  your  tmet  is  richer  far  than  diamcnda. 
For  many  years  I  havalaboared  for  a  good  name ;  tisaUIera.^e, 
sir — all  I  crave.  With  a  grey  beard,  air,  what  ahonld  I  eovet 
elset" 

"  Tme,  Master  Aaron,"  replied  the  Chsralier;  'with  whrta 
hairs,  who  wonld  seek  for  worldly  gaim  I  Tharetixf^  how  many 
crowns  for  thia ) "  And,  as  he  q»oke,  the  Chevalier  snddenly 
laid  the  bracelet  in  the  Jew's  hand. 

Aaron  shrank  in  himself  and  his  quick  eye  dilated  as  the 
diamonds  glittered  TQKXi  it.  He  thtmgued  upon  thejewdB,and 
lus  heart  glowed  and  rose  within  him,  as  he  repeated — "  how 
numy  erowns  % " 

"  Ah,  how  man;  thousand  t  I  see  yon  are  smitten  with  the 
tiinket.  Thay^  of  the  real  water,  eh  1 "  Aaron  dimgged  his 
shonlders,  and  shook  his  head.  "Come,  Jew,  no  hamster's 
tricks — twin  not  serve  with  me.  Yon  were  stmek  wHh  the 
baanty  of  the  stonee— confiwni  hang  yonr  bargain  with  the  devO, 
and  be  honest  for  once." 

"I  do  confess  I  started  when  I  saw  the  bracelet  here,"  sud 
Aamn,  and  he  set  his  conning  eye  upon  the  Oievalier. 

"And  why  not  here,  dogi — why  not  hwet"  asked  the 
Chevalier  wiathMly,  matching  the  bracelet 

The  Jew  smiled,  bowed,  drew  a  chair,  and  seating  himselj^ 
eoroptacenUy  mbbed  his  haikds  in  each  other,  and,  in  an  affected 
tone  of  wonder,  said,  aa  to  himself  "  By  the  pn^ets,  who'd  havo 
thought  it  t " 

"Honndt  what's  this?"  exclaimed  the  Otevalier,  stung 
by  the  myateriona  manner  of  the  Jew,  "what  laraelitish  tri<^ 
jathial" 
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"Take  &  chair,  most  noble  sir,"  BaidAaron;  and  tbeCheTalicr, 
ajtogetlier  disconcerted  bj  the  eue  of  his  Tisitor,  obeyed  him. 
"AgentlsnuLii,"  said  Aaron,  familiarlj  torching  the  sleeve  of 
the  Chevalier,  "  a  gentleman,  with  jour  Btauding  in  Faris,  miut 
know  the  noble  familj  of  MerivaL" 

"  I — to  be  BDre — I — what  then  1 "  asked  the  Chevalier. 

"  Thej  ea7  that  Claire  de  Mcrivul  is  the  moat  beautiful  maid 
in  France,"  said  tbe  Jew. 

"So  be  it,"  cried  the  Chersiier,  "what  of  that  I " 

"  She  is  to  be  wife  of  Eugene  de  Loire— do  jon  know  that 

"  The  son  of  the  Lord  of  Lure— the  tyrant — tlie  mennlea* 
tyrant  of 

"Ha  b  to  marry  the  Lady  Claire— all  things  are  prepared.  I 
think  the  day  is  fixed  ;  nay,"  said  the  Jew,  still  gazing  at  the 
Chevalier,  "  I  am  sure  the  day  is  fixed." 

"  And  why  tell  you  this  to  me  1  "  cried  the  Chevalier ;  "  let 
them  marry,  and  repent  afterwards,  what  care  I  ?  Will  yon  buy 
the  diamonds  1  " 

"  Well,  well,  well — to  be  Bure.  Another  glance  at  them,  most 
noble  sir,"  said  the  Jew ;  and  the  Chevalier,  alter  a  moment's 
hesitation,  gave  him  the  bracelet. 

"Now,  Jew,  your  old  trick  of  trade ;  first  abuse  the  stones, 
and  then  " 

"  Not  I,  Chevalier  :  I  find  the  diamonds  of  the  right  water — 
ay,  excellent  We'll  eey  a  thousand  crowns,"  said  Aaron, 
surveying  the  jewels. 

"A  thousand — a  thousand  I"  The  Chevalier  was  breathless 
with  pasuon. 

"  Aid  yet  I  run  a  risk — a  perilous  risk,"  said  Aaron. 

"The  risk  of  ruin,  doubtless,"  said  the  Chevalier,  mastering 
his  temper.  "  A  thousand  orowns  for— why,  you  jest,  Jew,  and 
I  am  in  no  mood  for  foolery.  A  thousand  !  They  cost  me  three 
thousand !  " 

"Cost!"  cried  the  Jew,  staring  at  the  Chevalier.  "Noble 
sir,  did  you  say  cost  i  You  bought  them,  then  1  Lack-a-day  I 
Is  it  so)    Bought  them  1" 

"Bought  them,  or  found  them,  or— or — or — what  matters  how 
I  got  them,  to  Aaron  the  Jew  I  Shall  we  deal  1 — will  yon  buy ) " 
Baked  tbe  Chevalier. 

Agiun  Aaron  fixed  his  umiliTig  face  upon  tbe  speaker,  and  in 
low,  significant  tones,  said  "  A  thousand  crowns." 

"Dog  !  B^one !  —  hence  !  —  insatiate  thief! "  cried  the 
Chevalier. 

"Thief!     Well,  well,  noble  air,  you're  merry  to-di^;  lo- 
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mrarrow,  perhaps,  jon'll  let  me  h&ve  it  at  my  own  price.  Ye^ 
IfW,  to-morrow,  A  thouaaud  crowna  to-morrow.  Fftre  you 
well,  air,  fare  yon  well ; "  and  the  Jew,  with  hia  invincible 
■mile,  departed. 

The  Cher&lier  BelleTille  wna  arouBed  from  the  deep  thought 
into  which  the  words  and  manner  of  the  Jew  had  plunged  him 
1)7  the  announcement  of  a  new  Tiaitoi^— "  the  Uarquia  de  la 
JonqoiUe." 

"  Ha  comea  aa  I  conid  wish ! "  exclaimed  the  CheTalier.  "  He 
shall  eiplfun  this  mysterj." 

"Mj  dear  CheTalier,  I  am  dead  with  the  Taponra.  Do — 
tbat'a  a  kind  creatura — do  give  me  a  helping  hand  to  save  me 
from  myself    Bj  Jnpiter  i  I'm  aa  dull  as  an  Englishman." 

ThoB  spoke  or  drawled  the  Harquia  de  la  Jonqnille,  a.  yonng, 
handsome  man,  dresaed  in  Uie  extreme  fsahion  of  the  times.  He 
tbrew  himaelf  npon  a  couch,  and,  fanning  hmiself  with  his  laced 
handkerchief  implored  BeUeviUe  to  bring  him  back  to  life.  "  Did 
you  staj  long  last  night,  mjr  dear  Chevalier  ?"  aaked  the  Marquis, 
after  aoma  preparation  for  the  fiirtfaer  exertion  of  speech. 

"  Not  long.  Indeed,  I  came  awaj  almost  immediately  after 
you  left,"  eaid  Bellenlle. 

"Hal  that  jade  fortone  1  Uafoil  Though  Tm  a  philo- 
sopher, my  dear  Chevalier,  still,  when  we  aee  the  shamefiil  tricks 
the  jade  plays  ns  men  of  wit  in  favour  of  a  set  of  senseless 
wretches  it  is  enongh  to  make  us  call  the  hussy  foul  names." 

"Harqoia,"  said  the  Chevalier,  gravely,  ''do  you  know 
Uademobelle  de  Merival  t" 

"  The  girl  with  floating  blue  eyea,  and  a  throat  like  a  column } " 
asked  the  M&rqnis  de  la  Jonquille,  carelessly. 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  lady : — I  hear  that  she  is  very  beau- 
tifiU." 


"lAst  night,"  aaid  the  Chevalier,  "yon  ataked  this  diamond 
bracelet  against  three  thonaand  crowns." 

"And  lost  That  Jezabel  Fortune  ]  Well,  you  may  say  what 
the  fellow  writes  upon  the  tombatonee,  Hodit  mihi,  enu  tibi. 
Ton  shall  give  me  revenge.  But  what  has  Mademcuselle  de 
Uerival  to  do  with  the  diamonds  ? " 

"^niere  you  muat  instruct  me  ;  yea,  Jonqnille,  must  instruct 
me.  I  care  not  for  such  baubles;  and,  therefore,  sought  this 
morning  to  sell  theee  to  a  Jew,  one  Aaron " 

"Of  the  Qua!  des  (^&vkb,"  said  the  smiling  Uarqnis.  "A, 
thin,  lizard-looking  Levite  1  I  know  the  excellent  merchant 
Weli!  he  offered ■" 
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"  A  thouauid  crowiu :  but  'twaa  not  tlons  Hie  offor  that 
■tartled  me ;  'twu  bis  aceiuiiig  look — his  sliarp,  subtle  ton^— 
his  ttiniling  when  I  Bpnmed  tii^"  ;  uid,  mon  tli&n  all,  his  talk  of 
MAdemobelle  da  Uerirol  aa  he  gazed  upon  the  braceUL" 

"Who  knows  t  FerhiqN  the  tarinket  was  intended  for  the 
goddM^"  aaid  the  Uarquia. 

"ThMk  bow  came  it  into  juar  banda  ? — I  nmat  know  thi^" 
cried  the  Chevalier. 

"  Forfeon^  m;  dew  Chevalier,  Fortone ;  that  divinity  haa  not 
always  frowned  npon  me,"  anawered  De  la  Jonqoille. 

**  Yoo.  won  the  diamonda,  then  t "  asked  Bdleville. 

"Q^e  ^inTnftnrJH  esme  into  my  bauds,"  aaid  the  Marqois,  who 
quickly  added — "Have  70a  heard  the  newa  I  Harlequin  is 
dead." 

"Tntl"  exclaimed  the  ClieTalier. 

"  A  natimal  odamity.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  ntber  we 
bad  lost  three  MaT»ih«.la  of  France  and  half  a  aoora  Oeneiala. 
Gnat  man,  Dominique — a  very  great  man ;  be  threw,  what  I 
may  call,  a  poetxy  abont  the  profeoaioa  of  cheat.  Hemadsiriiat 
the  world  calls  rogoery  a  decidsdly  fine  thing." 

"And  BO,  Marquia,  you  really  won  these  diamonds  1"  aaid 
Bslieville,  eameatly. 

"  Confound  the  diamonda  I  talk  no  more  of  tk«in.  I  have 
already  said  they  fell  to  me :  they — tiiey  are  what  I  call  family 

"  Harqnia,  I  most  lasn  more  of  this.  What  do  yon  mean  by 
famOy  jewels  1 "  asked  the  Chevalier. 

"  Theme  ^amends,  my  dear  Chevalier,  that  oUier  |>aople  hare 
about  them,"  answered  Ute  Idarqnis. 

"  What  can  jtm  mean  i "  cried  Belleville. 

"That  Dominique  will  be  a  sad  loss  to  me,"  observed  the 
Uarqnia.  "  He  broof^t  great  crowds  to  see  him — very  great 
crowds ;  and  I — I  lore  a  crowd." 

Belleville,  bewildBred  by  tlie  lan^iing  air,  the  evaaive  words 
of  his  visitor,  looted  vacantly  upon  him.  De  la  Jonqnilie  drew 
bia  chair  clcaer  to  the  Chevalier,  and,  laying  a  band  upon  hia 
shoulder,  aaid,  "  la  it  poasible  tbat  so  quick  a  wit  cannot  goeaa 
how  I  came  by  these  diamonds  t " 

"  Tell  me— T  entreat  of  yon,  tell  me,"  cried  BdleviUe. 

"  With  the  greatest  jdeasure,  my  dear  Chevalier,"  was  the 
ready  answer  of  the  Uarquis,  who  instantly  began  bis  stoiy. 
"Three  nights  ago  I  want  to  see  the  actors  at  the  Hotel  de 
Boni^gne — there  was  a  great  crowd-^-a  deUdooB  crowd.  A 
yonng  gentleman,  as  I  aftercrards  discovered,  ooe  Engene  de 
Loire,  was  pressed  close  to  me.    At  that  moment,  I  assure  yon 
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upon  taj  hcnoor,  my  dtmi  Chevaliar,  I  waa  ttdmiring  die  e;»- 
browa  of  HaM  U  Boae — a  dwiming  ^1 — I'll  Ull  joa  more 
of  ]i«r  UMther  time — and  never  felt  mora  IaeU;  inclined, 
vhen  •  ■omething  in  De  Ijairs'B  pocket  etnck  me  on  the 
knnckles,  and  ronaed  the  sleeping  gemot  wiUiin  me.  Torn  have 
heard  me  call  those  diAmoiids  funilj  jewel* — I  made  them  W 
umnediatelj." 

"What do  Ton  mean r'axelaimedBelierillB.  'Made them  aot" 

"  Mean  1     Ha !  ha !  Mean  1 "  echoed  the  Tiaitor. 

"  What  1  The — the  diamond*  were  atolen  1 "  cried  the 
CbsTalier,  aghaat. 

The  Marqnia  de  la  Jonquille  threw  Titmmlf  back  in  hi*  duur, 
and,  in  Uie  midrt  <tf  a  lengthened  Tawn,  made  answer, "  Decidedij 
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"Akd  yrbM,t — whi^  if  the  Jew  give  notice  of  the  robberj}" 
-a^ed  Belkrilla,  almost  stunned  bj  the  intelligence  of  the  canlcH 
De  la  JonqTuUe.    "  What  if  Aaron  denonnoe  the  thief  t" 

"Think  not  of  it,  mj  dear  Chevalier,"  replied  De  la  Jonquille; 
"tJie  Jew  )•  a  man  of  ho&onr.  No,  no — job  hare  nought  to 
fear." 

"  I — I  fear ! "  exolalmed  Belleville,  looking  fieroelj  at  the 
immoveable  Harqoi* ;  "  let  the  felon  trconbl^ — what  have  I  to 
dreadt" 

"  Alas !  most  spotleM  Chevalier,"  refdied  De  la  Jooqnille,  with 
affected  Qompaaffion ;  "  in  this  wicked,  working-day  world,  pari^ 
even  as  bri^t  as  joun  will  be  dimmed,  be  aomewhat  tamidied 
by  the  *■■"*' "g  breath  of  common  nunonr.  Kow,  though  I,  his 
S^end,  believe  the  Chevalier  fieUeville  to  be  of  a  most  ancient 
hoDonrable  honse,  there  are  mibalieving  dullard*  who  may  wish 
to  know  his  qaartaringg :  tho^h  I  am  well  content  to  think  him 
ti(i  at  the  Mogol,  the  sordid  folks  in  Paria  may  sometimes  ask 
to  see  hi*  ready  money.  IVuly,  now,  may  it  not  be  so^  thrice 
noble  Chevalier ! " 

"  Marqni* !"  cried  Belleville,  dwelling  with  aignifiauit  emphasiB 
on  the  word. 

"Ha!  ha!  CouiiMi— do«fl  not  my  Marqnia  sound  as  well  as 
jonr  Chevalier  t— has  it  not  as  true  a  ring  t  Gome,  Belleville, 
let  tlie  meddling  world  if  it  (^ooee  play  the  herald  with  our 
4iUa^  'tis  not  for  ua  to  busy  ooraelves  with  aoch  nnprofitabla 
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employment  To  me,  yon  aluUl  bo  prince  if  you  willj  •<^  I 
pray  yon,  let  alone  my  humble  nurqaisate."  Saying  thia,  De  1a 
Janqnille,  rocking  himself  in  his  chair,  atared  confidently  Kt 
BelleTilla,  confounded  by  the  aaaurance  of  his  compainion. 

"  I — I  fear  me,  Marqma,  that  our  tastes  will  henceforth  nnfit 


"  No,  no,"  interrupted  De  la  Jonquille,  "  never  believa  it.  I 
perceive  your  delieaey ;  yon  aluink  from  the  superiority  of  my 
aecompli^imeute." 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  replied  Belleville,  atemly. 

"  Tut  I  the  mere  ignorance  of  modesty.  Take  the  word  of  the 
Uarqnis  de  la  Jonquille — ha !  ha !  a  blooming  title,  is't  not ! — 
take  his  word,  that  yon  are  in  a  fidr  way  to  eclipse  even  the 
brilliancy  of  his  name.  Oh,  Chevalier  1 "  and  De  la  Jonquill* 
gazed  intently  at  Belleville,  "  yon  know  not  your  powers — are 
even  unconscious  of  your  triumphs." 

<■  Enough  of  this — enough,  that  I  know  and  loathe  your  infamy 
_ibat  I  command  you  to  be  gone,"  cried  Belleville. 

"And  the  bracelet — the  diamonds.  Chevalier,"  said  the 
unmoved  UEaiquia ;  "  will  you  keep  the  trinket,  or  shall  I  pay 

the  crowns  )    Shall  I Madame  Belleville  1 "  and  the  Marquis 

bowed  with  his  excelling  grace  aa  the  matron  entered  the  room. 
"Madame  Belleville,  you  come  at  a  moat  Happy  moment  Let 
me  ask  a  lady's  taste.    We  talked  of  diamonds,  and " 

"  I  fear,  dr,"  said  Madame  Belleville,  coldly, "  that  I  have  aeea 
the  spoil  you  speak  of — fear  I  know  its  history," 

"  Spoil  is  a  harsh  word  from  fair  lips,"  replied  the  unabashed 
Marquis;  "a  cruel  word;  for,  trust  me,  the  CheraJier  is  the 
most  punctilious  player,  I  never  knew  a  man  bring  such 
fine  monUty  to  the  gaming-table ;    cardinals  might  learn  of 

"Another  time  for  prais^"  most  honourable  Marquis,  sud 
Belleville ;  "  should  we  meet  aguit,  I  may  have  belter  leisure  to 
listen  to  this  eulogy." 

"  lis  always  thus  with  him,  madame,"  cried  the  smiling  De  la 
Jonquille ;  "  deaf  ears  to  his  own  merits,  and  the  promptest 
tongue  for  the  virtues  of  his  friends." 

Belleville,  almost  maddened  by  the  phlegmatic  assurance  i^ 
his  visitor,  was  yet  curbed  by  a  lurking  menace  in  his  eyes.  For 
a  third  time  the  Chevalier  bowed,  and  glanced  towards  the  door ; 
and  still  Uie  Marquis  stood  his  ground,  and  smiled. 

"  Shall  we  meet  to-uight,  Belleville  t "  asked  De  la  Jonquille ; 
"  or,  for  one  evening,  do  you  play  the  hermit  1 " 

"I  have  business,"  answered  Belleville,  drily;  "bu^ess,  it 
may  be,  of  a  delicate  and  serious  import  ^^  Eugene  da  Loim  . 
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Ytm  know  the  geBtleioBiv— if  my  taemorj  hH  not,  noble  MArqoi^ 
I  hftTs  heard  7011  say  as  mueh." 

"  We  have  met,"  answered  De  la  Jonqnill^  with  oompomu^ 
"  fant  our  meeting  waa  bo  brief,  and  the  crowd  bo  great,  I  can 
hardly  hope  to  linger  in  hia  mamor;." 

"  Oh !  we  have  the  means  to  bring  yon  to  his  thoaghts,"  said 
BelleTille,  and  he  fixed  his  ejea  upon  the  tranquil  cutpnrae, 

"And  maj  I  look  for  sneh  serriee  from  the  Hendahip  of  my 
best  oompanion}"  asked  De  la  JonquiUe ;  whilst  Bellerill* 
turned  his  &ce  from  the  keen,  malignant  glance  of  the  inqoirer. 
"  Why  m>  1  I  most  rack  my  wit  to  find  a  due  reward  for  such 
nreoonrtesy." 

Edith,  who  had  watched  the  threatening  and  mguificant  looks 
of  the  two  friends — for  sneh  they  had  hitherto  declared  them- 
selves — BODght  to  know  of  her  husband  the  motive  of  De  la 
Jonqnille's  sadden  bitterness :  whilst  loathing  him  she  trembled 
at  his  words,  "  What  hast;  speech  hod  passed — what  inadvertent 
thought  escaped,  to  stir  the  temper  of  the  Marqida  1 " 

"A  thousand  pardons,  gentle  Madame  BelleTille,"  replied 
De  la  Jonquille.  "  I  fear  the  ghaHtlj  sight  that  stopped  me  on 
m.y  waj — poor  yonth  I  a  brave,  hopeful,  generous  lad — has  made 
me  most  unfit  for  company.  Poor,  murdered  lad ! "  And  De  la 
Jonquille,  calling  up  a  look  of  sadness,  crossed  his  arms,  and 
sighed  heavily. 

"  Humph !  a  sudden  grief — let  oa  hope  not  a  fatal  one :  and 
yet,  you  ipoke  of  murder,  Marqnis,"  said  Belleville,  sneeringly. 
"  Was  the  victim  a  very  valued  iriend,  or  a  mere  aoqoaintance, 
to  be  replaced  at  the  next  tavern  t " 

"  Dear  Uadame  Belleville,"  sa^id  De  la  Jonquille,  deigning  no 
reply  to  the  irony  of  the  Chevalier,  "my  poor  young  friend 
Antoine  Laval " 

"Antoinel^vall"  exclaimed  Madame  Belleville.    "Whatof 

him  T    Oh !  merciful  Heaven ! — Antoine " 

.  "Uadame  Belleville,"  observed  the  ChevaUer,  coldly,  "  I  fear 
I  lack  a  perfect  knowledge  of  your  many  estimable  friends," 

"Speak,  dr — epeakl"  cried  Sfadame  Belleville  to  the  Marquis: 
"  what  of  Antoine  1  Heed  not  my  husband ;  he  knows  not  the 
misery  may  come  of  this— knows  not  the  youth " 

"  Tour  pardon,  Madame  Belleville,"  answered  De  la  Jonquille ; 
"  the  Chevalier  and  the  unhappy  lad  met  but  two  nights  since. 
Belleville,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  anrely  you  remember  the  hand- 
some stripling  in  the  bloom-coloured  satin — him'wbo  staked  and 
lost  with  such  emotion  1 " 

"  Antoine  at  a  gaming-house  I  Antoine  snared  by  the  fienda 
at  play  1 "  cried  Madame  Belleville. 
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"I  oomiMlled  him — mni«d  him  of  his  danger — his  Inex- 
perience," eaid  Da  la  Jonquille  ;  "  but  who  can  reaist  the 
Chevalier  t " 

"  Rupert— hnafaand  !  No,  no,  yoor  aonl  ia  wved  that  dn ! 
Cbangsd  as  joa  are — debased,  degrkded  1^  yoiir  hatoflil  tradf^ 
7011  are  joonelf  a  fitthar,  and  oould  not  lure  that  noble  youth  to 
crime.    If-^  it  be  otherwiae " 

"Whatthenl"  aaked  Bellerille,  and  he  ^ared  fisrody  at  the 
agoniaed  waman.  "What  if  thia  Antoine  LaTal — if  eo  ha'a 
called — {Jayed  and  loat  his  erery  crown — what's  in  it  but  good 
ludc,  uoce  I'm  the  winner  I " 

"  And  jet  fho  hiatorj  of  the  posr  lad,  when  known,  majr  eaaae 
•oma  idle  talk  amtng  the  tender-hearted  folks  of  VaxiM,  Who 
knows.  Chevalier,"  stid  De  la  Jonquille, "  that  greedy,  grumbling 
justice  maj  not  aak  a  restitution  of  your  iriuniiigB  I  Hear  tha 
■tory.  Thia  AnttHne  IatiI  waa  the  son — the  only  child— of  a 
mochaut's  widow.  At  his  father's  death,  his  mother  quitted 
Paris,  and,  with  a  SDudl  pittanoc^  the  produce  of  remaining 
merchandise  devoted  herself  to  one  only  care — the  education  of 
her  tl'rliHg  boy.  He  grew  up  a  handsome,  Inuik,  ingenuous 
youth  i  and  many,  many  wen  the  days  of  fhtnre  haf^nnMi 
.hoped  ibr  by  the  iridowed  heart  of  the  fcmd  mother." 

"So  &x  a  moving  story,"  «ud  BeUevill^  bitterly;  "and, 
for  that  you  are  new  at  the  trick  of  pathoe,  movingly  toUL 
Eren  Eogoie  de  Loire  might  foi^et  his  losea,  toadied  by  the 
sympathetic  stnin  of  the  Marquis  De  la  JonquiUa." 

"  Hear  me  out — hear  out  the  tale ;  then,  if  you  have  lungs  for 
the  sport,  crow  your  laughter.  A  twdromonlh  unce,  the  widow 
and  her  son  returned  to  Paris.  A  Mend  <tf  the  dead  merchant 
took  the  youth  into  his  offic^  where  evBry  day  his  gentleness, 
intelligence,  and  cheerM  habits  obtuned  him  praise,  adrance- 
mon^  and,  in  brie^  a  place  of  hi^ust  confidence.  One  night, 
ni^ed  by  curiosity — he  had  seen  no  such  haunt  in  Paris — he 
eonght  the  tablca.  Whilst  there,  watching  the  gamca,  fixed  jn 
his  purpose  %al  to  pUtg,  a  visitor  accosted  him  ;  learned  his 
history,  his  occupation,  his  command  of  wealth  incalculable, 
f  ou  know  that  visitor,  Chevalier — you  know  his  subtly  elegant 
addrees,  his  &tal  smile  1 " 

Uadama  BeUevill*  raised  her  eyes  to  the  lowering;  burning 
brow  of  her  guilty  husband,  and  reading  there  hie  i/i&my,  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept  couvnlaively. 

"  Why  do  you  panse  t "  asked  Belleville.  "  Tell  oat  your  tal^ 
good  Marquis  of  the  gibbet — moat  delicate  Jonquille  of  the  rope 
'—out  with  it :  I,  too,  have  a  histoiy  that,  in  good  time,  may 
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The  HkrqtiiB  Be  1>  Jonquille  amiled,  gently  eleT»t«d  his 
ejebrovB,  and  proceeded  with  his  atory: — "  Ag^  and  i^un 
Aatmne  A[^Mared  at  tiie  taUee,  SGa  Mead  adTised,  tempted ; 
the  young  maa  staked ;  won — ni^t  after  night  he  won — I  saw 
his  fortune— WW  him  doomed.  Well,  the  story  ha*  the  old 
ending :  Um  run  dkaoged — the  young  man  lost,  and  lost.  He 
staked  mon^  not  hia  own ;  it  paved  into  yonr  psrae,  ChoTalier 
Bellerille :  an<^  ere  yon  had  aongiit  yonr  peace&l  pillow,  the 
miaenUe  Antoine  lAvat — the  poor,  wretdied,  maddened  dnpe — 
had  takeii  a  leap  in  Ute  dack."  Saying  this,  the  Muquia  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Bellerille,  and  coldly  angled. 

"  Why — ^7  do  you  preach  thia  to  me  1 "  exclaimed  the 
inlbriated  BelleTille :  "  why,  hypoorite,  Tillain,  ent-pnise  t " 

"  What  beiidei  t  Kothiog  more  1 "  aaked  De  la  Jonqnille,  and 
stdll  he  amiled.  "  Come,  make  my  character  complete  for  evil ; 
call  me  companion,  friend  of  the  Chsralier  BeUeviUe." 

"Miscreant  I "  dionted  Belleriile,  and,  drawing  his  n^ner,  he 
mahed  upon  the  Harqnia.  "  UiBcraant  1  (hoogh  I  de&aad  the 
gallows,  ni " 

Bn^  li  this  monunt,  BeUeville'i  weapon,  foiled  by  the  easy 
mastery  of  hiao^tonen^  flew  to  a  far  end  of  the  apartment,  and, 
as  it  bad  been  ^m,  bn^  aa  it  feU.  BeUeTJUe  stared,  wonder- 
atnu^  at  the  idflight. 

"F!^  Bdlevillel"  observed  De  1*  JonqniU^  at  the  time 
jdaeidly  ebeatliing  his  weapon ;  "  fie  t  you  hold  a  ia{»er  as 
twere  a  flaiL  Madame  Bellerille,"  aitd  the. Marquis  bowed 
profoundly  to  the  faintitig,  terrified  woraaa,  "  I  have  the  honour 
to  take  my  leave." 

"  TilluB  1 "  cried  Belleville  impotent  witii  rage^  "  villain  I  we 
ahall  meet  again  " 

"Oettaiuly,  moat  certainly,"  replied  De  la  JoaqniU^  and, 
again  smiling  on  the  Chevalier,  the  robber  Manjuis  walked 
leisurely  from  the  apartment. 

Bellenrille,  with  a  mystvioos  feding  of  mingled  awe  and  hatred 
of  his  departed  vidtor,  stood  motdonlesa,  slent  No  aoond  was 
heard  in  Hie  aparbnent  save  the  deep  sobbings  of  his  wretched 
wife,  awaising  him  in  bitterest  aocenta  of  his  gnilL  He  stood, 
bumbled  and  degraded,  not  daring  to  meet  a  iaee  which,  for 
more  than  dghteen  years,  had  ahone  with  lore  npon  him.  He 
seemed  to  hJTimJf  %  felon  arraigned  at  his  heartli-stone. 

"  Edith— wife^"  cried  Belleville,  and  his  heart  sank  at  the 
words  ;  &lling  in  a  chur,  he  appeared  awaiting  hia  sentenoe. 
Awhile  he  aat  in  aUenoe,  then,  starting  from  his  sea'^  exclaimed 
imploringly,  his  voice  breaking  with  the  inteoaty  of  his  paasion 
■ — "  Wife — wife — for  the  love  of  God, — speak  to  me ! " 
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Era  aJl  the  words  were  uttered,  £dith  was  in  her  huebuid'a 

■  "  So,— then  art  still  Edith,"  eaid  Belleville,  after  some  time 
veutaring  to  meet  his  wife's  eyes, — "  still  my  wife.  And  yet,  tis 
not  the  lace — not  the  look  of  Edith.  Why  do  yon  gaze  so  upon 
me  1  Why  thwe  frozen  eyes — why  that  &ce  of  atone  t  Am  J 
grom  so  hatefiil — hideous }  Speak  your  thoughts,  woman — I  caa 
almost  see  them,"  cried  Belleville  gloomily,  his  passiou  letumiug 
as  he  felt  himself  more  and  more  alienated  from  the  good,  kind 
ijnrit  of  her  who,  though  she  could  not  but  cling  to  it,  could  not 
but  feel  bow  wicked,  worthless  was  the  ohject  of  her  woman's 
love.  "  Well,"  ssid  Belleville,  folding  his  arms,  And  drawing 
himself  up  to  challenge  the  keenest  glances  of  his  wife, "  weU," 
he  cried  in  laughing  mockery,  "  what  see  you  I  What  monster 
do  you  look  upon !  Tmth,  though  of  the  bitterest,^!  give  you 
all  honour,  Madame  BelleviLe — ever  falls  from  your  tongue ;  I 
can  listen  to  it  even  now.    What  see  yon  I " 

"Aak  me  not— ask  me  not,"  cried  Edith,  "  'tis  too  terrible  to 
speak." 

"Indeed  1  By  Mercuiy,  and  all  my  other  asinta  !  you  make 
me  curious.     Come,  paint  the  picture,  Madame  Belleville." 

"'Twill  be  in  blood,  then,"  answered  Bditb,  and  Rnpert 
recoiled  at  the  words — at  the  voice,  for  it  was  the  voice  of  the 
accusing  angel  that  nttared  them.  "  In  the  blood  of  the  &ther- 
leas — in  the  tears  of  the  widow, — the  widow  Wfuling  for  her  child. 
Oh,  man !  what,  fiend  has  snaied  you  1 " 

"  Fiend  J  the  bugbear  of  a  slavish  mind— the  &bled  goblin  ot 
poor,  weak  fools,  who  take  drudgery  as  their  destiny,  and  dare 
not — for  the  jack-o'-lanthom — break  their  diain  or  cast  their  load 
away.  Am  I  to  be  startled  by  such  jargon  as  gossips  use  T— ' 
Or  shall  I  at  once  confess  that  I  have  made  away  my  eonl  to 
our  great  enemy — tha^  under  ugn  and  seal,  I  am  his  future 
bondman  1 " 

"  So,  husband,  no.  WeU  you  say,-— all  such  compacts  between 
men  and  demoiu  are  but  the  &ncies  of  a  &bler'B  tale.  Til 
thonghta, — Bupert, — thoughts,  that,  hardening  the  heart  to  all 
the  charities  of  life,  make  man  a  selfish  hunter  of  his  race—'tis 
thooghts,  that^  killing  human  sympathies,  condemn  -the  immortal 
sooi  The  fiends  that  lie  in  wait  for  us  need  no  charm  to  raise 
tiiem — no  mystic  word — no  wizard's  spell, — the  wicksdneas  of 
thought  is  power  sufficient.  How  often  to  think  evil  is  to  call  a 
devil  up  to  act  it  1 " 

"  Humph  i  Can  it  be  I "  asked  Bellavill^  sneeringly.  "  Can 
so  much  danger  be  i^at  us  }    The  atars  preeerve  poor,  thinking 
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"Ton  deem  ma  Tisionuy,  dreajning,  BelleTille,"  said  lEdith, 
and  ker  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  Tell  me,"  alio  cried,  her  voics 
deepening  aa  she  spoke,  "  Then  you  thought  to  deapoLl  Antoine 
LftnJ,  if  ao  imp  of  darknaas  were  at  hand,  whetting  a  weapon 
fi>r  hia  hreaat  I " 

"  Peace  t "  raved  Belleville^  hia  eyes  flashing,  "  peace  I  or  wilt 
make  me  mad  I    What  know  I  of  hia  death  1    1^  true,  I 


Edith  approached  her  husband,  and  extending  her  arms 
towards  him — her  form  dilated,-^ter  eje  fixed,— Jier  face^  her 
attitude,  that  of  a  prophetess, — she  spoke  in  thiilling  tones, — 
"  TJpoii  joQT  head,  Rupert,  upon  yours  I  I  look  upon  it,  and  I 
see  no  single  hair  that  ia  not  dyed  with  helplen  blood — no  spot 
of  your  face  that  is  not  stained  with  the  life  of  a  dupe," 

"  Devils ! "  exclaimed  Belleville,  and,  in  his  madness,  ha 
mshed  towards  Edith,  his  hand  grasping  for  hia  sword.  Edith, 
unmoved  by  his  frenzy,  calmly  pointed  to  the  broken  weapon  on 
the  floor :  Belleville,  abashed  at  hia  own  deaperate  cowardice, 
awed  by  the  stem  tranquillity  of  the  better  nature  before  him, 
paused,  and  muttered,  "  Leave  me — doat  hear } — I  wonld  be 

"  Impoaaible,  Rupert,"  said  Edith,  "  impoaaible." 
"  Am  I  not  master  here,  wi«j<»th  1 "  asked  Belleville,  haughtily, 
"  Were  you  master  of  all  Paris,  Rupert,  yon  could  not  now 
eommand  the  solitude  of  one  poor  hour." 
"Ayl"  asked  Belleville,  wonderingly. 

"  Even  now,  I  aee  him  by  yoor  side, — I  see  him,  the  companion 
of  your  future  life,"  cried  Editii,  "  the  follower,  for  ever  at  your 
hand,  until  the  grave  shall  open  for  yon." 

"Peace,  and  b^onel"  cried  Belleville.  "Doea  tho  woman 
see  ghosts  in  broad  day  1    You  aee  him  1    Whom  1" 

"Antoine  I^val,"  answered  Edith.  As  she  spoke,  a  shriek 
reaoouded  through  the  honse :  Belleville  started,  and  with  whibe 
filce,  and  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  apprehension,  asked — "  was 
not  that  Harie  1 " 
"  Tour  daughter,"  answered  Madame  Belleville, 
"What  do  I  see!"  excl^med  Belleville,— as  a  girl,  with 
staring,  vacant  eyea^  sod  smiles  of  latent  madness,  glided  into  the 
apartment.  "  It  cannot  be  1 "  cried  the  &ther,  and  his  trembling 
hands  clasped  hia  head,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  terrible  &ce  of  the 
girl — a  faee  of  yonthfiil  beauty  blighted  by  the  looks  of  a  maniao 
— "  wife,  wife,  it  cannot  be ! "  cried  Belleville  in  agony. — "  Speak 

— that  ia— ia "  and,  incapable  of  further  apeeoh,  he  stood 

gasping,  with  lua  hand  pointing  towarda  the  maiden. 
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Edith  looked  upon  her  child,  nnd  th«  hrow  of  tho  motiter  wu 
dai^eoed  for  am  with  the  horrid  trath.  The  parent  neithMr 
TKred,  nor  ihed  »  tear,  but,  taming  her  fitoe  straek  old  witb 
Bodden  miscxj  npon  htt  fauafauid,  ahe  uiaweKd  Tiim  ia  a  Toiee  of 
hollow  whispering — "Th&t  is — I  knew  the  truth  bat  yesterdftf — 
thftt  is  the  kfGauced  bride  of  AntiNse  IatsL" 

At  the  words,  Bnpert  fell  as  dead  at  tfie  feet  of  hk  witless 
ohild. 


CHAPTER  T. 

It  wu  a  dark,  gnsty  ni^t,  when  a  man  canfolfy  wr^it  In 
a  cloak,  and  foUowed  at  a  short  dittanoe  bj  hia  armed  laoqaej', 
took  his  way  to  the  house  of  Aaron  the  Jew,  on  the  Qdm  dea 
Orfdrree.  Anired  at  the  door,  the  itnngei  looked  warilj 
about  him,  ere  he  knocked.  After  a  brief  pans^  a  voice  ftom 
within  inquired  the  bBmnaaB  of  the  viaitor.  "I  would  speak 
with  the  Jaw  Aaron,"  was  the  answer.  "He  hears  jon  now," 
Boid  tiie  Jew — "  but  to-morrow,  sir, — to-morrow,"  said  the  gdd- 
smith,  and  he  was  heard  to  retrace  his  steps,  when  a  louder, 
more  peremptory  knoddng,  broi^t  him  back  to  the  door. 
"  Speak — what  name  1 "  asked  the  Jew.  Agun  the  stranger 
looked  fearfuUj  about  him,  Ihea,  bending  his  head,  in  a  low, 
deep  voice,  answered,  "Belleville — the  CSievaliar  Belleville.'* 
At  the  worda,  a  maamra  dooi^^iain  rang  npon  the  floor — three 
bolts  were  undrawn,  and  the  door  slowly  turning  upon  the 
hinge,  Belleville  saw  the  sharp  me^re  ihce  of  the  Jew,  who, 
shading  a  lamp  with  his  hand,  cast  up  hia  Idack,  Bearching  eyes 
full  in  the  feateres  of  his  visitor.  "  Chevalier  Belleville,  yon 
come  at  a  late  boor,  bnt  yon  are  wekonte."  Saying  this  the 
Jew  led  the  way  down  a  long  passage,  and  turned  into  a  little 
room  at  its  extremity.  Aaron,  plaring  the  lamp  upon  tba  table, 
rubbed  hia  hands,  and  smiled  with  mixed  complacent  and 
conning  npon  his  visitor.  "Well,  Chevaliei^-well— I  have 
looked  for  you  these  three  days,"  said  the  Jaw, 

"Indeed  1 "  answered  Belleville,  and  he  seemed  to  swell  with 
hatred  and  eont«npt  of  the  Hebrew,  who,  ccmsdoas  of  thesa 
feelings  on  the  part  of  hia  viaitor,  met  them  with  the  very 
mo«^eiy  of  servility.  What  cared  Aaron  for  tiie  loathing  of  a 
profitable  costmner?  He  mbbed  his  hands,  and  bowed,  and 
pMd  back  with  usury  the  scorn  and  hatred  ot  the  Chiiatian 
gmuester.    '^  And  you  expected  me  1 "  asked  BelleviHft 
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'  In  troth,  moflt  noble  tar, — I — Ha ! " — and  AftnMi  psnied,  and 

took  the  lamp  from  tha  table—"  Ha  I    Au  old  man  !    Hj  baad  is 

"  Whftt  now  1 "  aeked  Belleville,  laTing  bis  lund  upon  the 
Jew,  wliowaa  hastening' from  the  J^iartinent.    'What now?" 

The  Jew  looked  appealing!)'  at  BatteTille,  and  taping  hia  awa 
forehead  with  hia  thin,  homy  finger^  he  sighed  and  repeated, 
"An  old  man — my  head  is  going."  Then,  drawing  himself  doeer 
to  Belleville,  he  hklf-whispai«d  eoiifid«ntia]lT,  'I  h&ra  ftn^tten 
the  third  bolt."  With  thie  commimiaition,  tiie  Jew  with  new 
actiTitj  glided  from  tha  room,  leaving  Belleville  in  darkneea  ; 
inotiiietiTel}',  the  Gheralier  laid  Ub  hand  opon  his  sword.  Did 
the  Jew  meuL  him  foot  plaj  T  No — bo  ;  he  w<mld  gam  more, 
thought  Belleville — and  the  thought  reamired  him — hy  holding 
hia  poAce.  Had  the  Jew  doaad  the  door  I  Bellerille  stretdted 
oDt  his  ann  that  he  mi^t  fiiUow  him.  The  door  waa  fiuri  He 
■eemed  OS  if  in  a  trap.  Hegropedrovndtbe  walla,  and,  tonding 
a  pisee  of  tapeatiy,  felt  that  it  drew  aside.  It  ecfvered  another 
6oae.  He  opened  i^  and  moviag  an  inner  cnrtain,  stood 
astonished  at  the  thing!  befbrs  him. 

He  stood  In  a  small  chamber,  lighted  hj  fonr  tapMB,  and  in 
the  midst  a  coffin.  A  white  garment  was  hnng  wer  it^  and  in 
the  coffin  were  scattared  two  or  three  handftils  of  dr^,  dusty 
earth.  On  a  panel  in  the  wall,  in  letten  of  gold,  were  written 
theae  words; — 

"  Aaron  £ira: — Lethirtotilbtinthtiwit^efHf),  with  the  rut 
of  tlujutt.    Amtn  I    Amm  I " 

The  truth  at  onca  revealed  ita^  to  Belleidlle.  TheeoSnhad 
been  [oepared  by  order  of  the  goldsmith — and,  in  the  diamber, 
the  <Ai  mackthrift,  the  seeming  wretched,  eoallen  man,  was  wont 
to  familiarise  hia  thoughts  with  the  angel  of  death— to  retire 
there  from  the  traffic  of  the  world  to  meditate  npon  the  coming 
of  eternity.  He  who  seemed  to  have  no  heart,  bo  thon^t,  save 
for  the  lucre  of  this  world — considared  his  coffin  every  night 
beftve  he  slept,  and,  in  anticipatitm,  laid  himself  within  his 
grave! 

Ptv  a  moment  the  mind  of  Belleville  quailed  boisath  the 
SQpeiiority  of  the  Jew.  He  no  longer  thon^t  of  him  as  the 
aab«ervien^  slinking,  smiling  dealer,  bat  aa  a  man  with  &atdties 
chastened,  elevated  by  an  awM  discipline,  "  And  yet— yet  he 
clings  to  wealth,"  again  thong^t  Belleville— and,  looking  at  the 
ooffin,  the  eptaph,  or  whatever  it  was  intended  for,  in  the  wall, 
the  earth  and  shrond — the  things  appeared  to  him  onlj  as  port 
of  a  grim  farce,  a  mask,  a  mockery.  With  this  new  feeling 
the  Chevalier  stepped  from  the  room,  dosed  the  door,  and  dr«v 
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ibe  CQitaia,  aa   ihe  tiead  of  Aaron  was  again   heard  in  tlto 

"  Yonr  pardon — jour  pardon,  noble  air — I  had  quite  forgotten 
— mj  head  I  laj  head  I — that  I  should  haye  left  yon  in  dark- 
neas  I"  said  Avon ;  and  placing  the  lamp  apon  the  table,  and 
slowly  rubbing  his  palms,  he  intimated  by  his  amile  that  he 
awaited  the  commands  of  hia  vimtor. 

"But  wherefore  bolt  the  door  t"  aaked  Belleville  aternly,  not 
deigning  to  attend  to  the  inTitation  of  the  goldsmillL 

"The  door!"  aaid  A»nm,  with  a  look  of  afibcted  igno- 
rance. BelleTiUe  doggedly  repeated  the  question.  "Alack) 
and  so  I  did,"  cried  the  Jew.  "Yonr  pardon,  gmtle  air — I 
implore  yoor  pardon.    Habit,  tdr^habit — forgive  me— nothing 

BellsTill^  eyeing  the  Jew  askance,  sought  to  gatiier  from  hia 
impenetrable  face  an  inkling  of  the  mystery  which,  despite  of  all 
the  Cheralier's  efforts  to  despise,  opprened,  confounded  him. 
"  I — I  have  bethought  me  of  buainess  that  admits  not  of  delay — 
I  will  be  with  you  in  the  morning,  Aaron,"  said  Belleville ;  and, 
folding  his  cloak  about  him,  he  prepared  to  depart. 

"  At  your  own  good  time.  Chevalier,"  s(ud  the  Jaw,  readily 
taking  the  lamp  to  light  his  visitor  to  the  door. 

Again  BellevUle  paused,  and,  struck  by  the  alacrity  of  the 
goldsmith,  and  again  dealing  his  own  fears,  as  he  almost 
unconsciously  measured  himself  against  the  slight,  puny  frame 
of  the  Jew,  he  took  the  trader  by  the  hand,  and  with  a  gay,  kind 
face,  sfud,  "  But  no,  good  Aaron — now  I  think  on't — 'tis  better 
that  youUi,  thouf^  enriched  with  most  surpassing  beauty,  wait 
awhile,  than  that  grey  hairs  be  disturbed  for  a  thriftless  errand. 
We  will  talk  now  ; "  and  with  the  words  Belleville  threw  hia 
cloak  aside,  and  seated  himself  beside  the  gntafol  Jew.  "  And 
now,  good  Aaron,"  said  Belleville,  with  a  moat  conciliating  smile, 
"yon  must  pardon  the  hard,  cruel  words  that,  at  our  first 
meeting,  I  cast  upon  you." 

"  Hard  words  t  I  have  forgotten  everything,  most  noble  sir," 
said  Aaron,  "  everything,  save  that  yon  sent  for  me  to  treat  for 
certain  goods.  Why  shonld  I,  an  old  and  dying  man,  cherish  tlie 
memory  of  wrongs  t " 

"True,  true,  Aaron.  But  how  few,  like  younel^  let  their 
passions,  tiieir  resentments,  die  before  them  I  How  few  see  their 
vices  coffined,  ere  they  fall  themselves  ! " 

The  eye  of  Aaron  was  set  like  the  eye  of  a  snake  upon  the  face 
of  Belleville,  who,  albeit  be  f  tit  it  on  hia  cheek,  avoided  the  gase 
of  the  goldsmith,  and  was  proceeding  in  his  theme  of  praise,  when 
the  Jew,  apparent!;  relieved  of  his  first  suspicion,  begged  to  b« 
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^ared  all  Aitthsr  eulogy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prayed  to  know 
the  conmuuida  of  hu  moat  aobla  visitor. 

"Time  preaaea,  worthy  mr,— anraly,  yon  came  hither  for  a 
wiacT  pnipooe  than  to  flatter  your  poor  servant  1 "  aaid  Aaron. 

"Twaa  not  my  enand,  AAron,"  aaid  Belleville ;  "but  I  owed 
yon  lome  leoompenae  for  my  lat«  churliahnem." 

"  I  did  not  remember  it : — joor  bumneaB,  Sir,"  again  gently 
pressed  the  goldBtuitli. 

"Briefly  then — you  know  one  Eagene  do  Loire  1"  asked 
BeUeville. 

"A  worthy  gentlemat^— I  Have  had  dealings  with  him," 
answered  the  Jew. 

«  And  he  is  betrothed  to  Claire  de  Merival  !  " 

"A  beautifdl  maiden — a  lady  of  most  rare  sweetneaa —  a        " 

"  Peace !  "  cried  Belleville,  contemptuously.  "  I  have  seen  tiie 
damaeL  Now,  tell  me,  where  can  I  find  her  boy-lover,  Eugene 
de  Loire  1 " 

"  At  the  door,"  anawerad  llie  nnmoved  Jaw,  as  a  loud  knocking 
proclaimed  the  arrival  of  a  new  viutor.  Instantly  Bellevills 
leaped  from  hia  seat,  and  for  a  moment,  like  a  tiger  about  to 
a[»ing,  crondied  at  the  Jew,  who  with  innocently-wondering 
&ce  begged  to  know  his  worship's  pleasure. 

"  This  conning  will  not  serve  you,  Jew  I  Eogene  de  Loire 
here !  What  brings  him  to  this  house  1  Answer  me,  and 
quickly,  Aartm,  or  there  ia  a  certain  coffin  in  a  new  chamber, 
yoQ  nnderatand  me,  that  may  be  filled  speedily  with  other  goods 
than  gold  or  B]»ceB.    Speak!    What  brings  him  here  t " 

"  I  think,  moat  noble  Sir,"  replied  the  smiling  Jew,  "  I  think 
he  eomes  tooching  a  certain  diamond  bracelet.  You  hear  his 
'"  added  the  goldsmith,  aa  the  house  tang  with  a  second 


"  So,  villain  I "  cried  Belleville,  '  yon  have  entrapped  me.  He 
utAys,  I  doubt  not,  with  a  dozen  officers.  You  have  whistled  the 
hounds,  and——" 

"  Wliat  mean  ye,  worthy  Sir  1  He  seeks  me  for  another  jewel 
— he  would  replace  the  Wooelet  lost — had  ordered  me  to  supply 
it — to-mght  comea,  with  five  thousand  crowns,  to  require  it  at 
my  haikda." 

"  And  where — where  is  the  jewel  i "  asked  BeUeville.  "  Have 
yon,  moat  puDctnal  trader,  provided  it  ? " 

"  I  knew,  most  noble  Chevalier,  I  might  depend  upon  your 
coming — though,  in  sooth,  I  lookedfor  the  visit  somewhat  earlier. 
Now — yon  have  it  with  jou  I  Tha  price  we'll  settle  afterwards 
-^ome,  'twill  be  a  rare  tnck  to  sell  Hie  youth  the  same 
bncelet  a  second  time.    How  he'll  praise  the  cuimiug  of  the 
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voikmaiL  t     Now,  Clmalkr,  give  ■■«  the  treaBare,"  cried  lbs 

"Idemiit  i"  exclaimed  BdleviDe,  and  ke  graqied  tba  Jew 
I17  the  thia^  Aa  he  held  him,  the  kuocMi^  at  the  door  wm 
renewed — and  kmder  and  lander  the  Bmninazia  Houitded  throngh 
the  houM,  making  BeUeriUe  deaf  to  itta  grouw  and  gaiquBg  at 
the  etraggiiug  Jew,  aad  fixing  ttte  fiagen  of  the  aawsin  with 
mortal  gripe  in  the  neck  of  hia  Tiddm.  Ever;  knock  added  to 
S^ernlle'a  saiae  of  danger — served  him  aacrw  to  inexorable 
reTenge.  The  wretched,  puny  goldauuth,  writhed  like  a  snake 
ernafaed  in  the  iron  hand  of  a  CyclopB.  The  knocking  eeaoed — 
the  Jew  no  longer  trtmggled. 

"  Who's  there  1 "  oied  BdleviDe,  u  he  heard  the  don-  of  the 
ro(»a  open,  fts  in  the  deatk-atrnggle  the  lamp,  thi«w>  from  the 
tabl^  had  been  extingmahed.     "  IFko's  there  t " 

■  Bh  ?  that  fell  hearier  than  an  aatomn  leaf,"  was  the  answer, 
as  the  corpse  of  the  Jew  tnmbled  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  eold,  ntemmtd,  pasakmlen  tooe  at  the  anaeai  speaker 
saemed  to  freoM  the  marrow  of  the  ■■— itv 

"  WbA'n  there  1 "  mfi^  gH^  Bdlerille,  and  he  shuddered  at 
tha  holknraeoB  of  lua  owtt  Toiea — waa  xppaJiLed  at  the  beating  ot 
his  own  heart. 

'  Do  gr^  hain  di^  so  iMsrilr  1 "  qontioBed  tke  stranger 
nkickin^j. 

"Speak!  Who  an  jont"  azdaimed  BeUaville.  "Ksn  or 
iMid,  I  fssr  joa  not  I  Bpeak!" 

"  Hal  ha  1  Hia  heart  beats  Uke  the  beU  of  N(rtre  Dune," 
cried  the  Totce,  "  but  not  with  fear.  The  tiger  that  laps  blood 
grows  bold." 

B^kville,  dntwiig  his  sword,  plunged  it  Bwdl;  towards  the 
speaker;  the  weapon  stnck  in  the  panel  of  Uie  door,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  low  derisiTe  iriuatle  aooDded  throoj^  the 


"  Better  fortune  the  next  throw,"  said  the  Toies,  and  imme- 
i^atelj  BetleviUe  heard  a  low  sound  of  shaking  dice.  The  sweat 
poured  down  his  face — his  voice  died  in  his  throat — hesta^ered 
— and  fell  upon  a  chair ;  and,  as  the  dice  continued  to  sound,  hia 
bnun  grew  stunned  with  what  seemed  to  him  infernal  mnracb 
He  aa^  tongne-tied,  in  the  dai^ieas,  sad  still  the  things  that 
slew  &9  widow's  son  somided.  To  BelloTille's  imaginaticai 
thare  waa  an  audible  chuckle,  a»  of  the  fiends,  in  the  quick 
rattling  of  *^>*  dice- 

"  So— sixes  again  1 "  cried  the  mueen  dicer.    "  !t(ow,  B 
LavaL" 

At  the  name,  BalleiiUe  sprang  in  honw  to  hia  leet- 
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teetimi  <^  the  iax*r  cku^wr  llaabed  upon  him.  In  %  momevt 
he  had  torn  vdie  the  cnrtam,  and  dashed  ap«n  the  door.  The 
ta^n,  bDrwug  hy  tiia  c^fin,  threw  a  Hat,  ti(Alj  light  iato  the 
room,  revealing  to  the  amazed  Belleville  the  body  of  bia  Tietin^ 
aov  a  tonul  for  the  gnve.  Biqiart  reelad,  heartr«ick,  againEt 
ths  mtt :— he  KM  kbne  with  the  dewll  He  coold  have  faead 
1h«  i^rf  ImmU— bat  tbe  aoittnd»  the  Edlei«e  i^palled  hia. 
Hm  tatncfchig,  ^pHB  eawmwwed  at  the  cater  door,  though  it 
aiiBeaiieed  a  boat  of  tnemie^  m  tlut  horrid  iwMB«Bt  velisvod 
hint,  fi»  it  aguu  oouuctad  h^  wttk  hnmau  Bympatliie* — agaia 
made  him  a  pMt  of  hsmaB  li^  Ho  ma  gaapiiig  ia  »  eirele 
drawn  fay  demons,  when  the  hand  of  maa  plpcked  hiu  thoiot. 

"  8a,  ezecntioner  and  sextoa  too !  "  aried  the  liaM)wa  de  la 
JonqniUe,  who  had  opened  the  door,  and  stood  i*itb  langhiug 
fiKt^  hia  ujtm  waadenng  £raBi  the  dead  to  the  trpes  of  death. 

"  Jompiilla  !  what  jnggling's  this  t"  ezclamiadBeUeTiUa. 

"  Joggling  1 "  Mboed  the  Maiqnia,  lod  he  pointed  to  the  bod^ 
of  the  Jaw ;  "  mj  beet  of  Meada,  tUa  ia  the  ^Mi  of  jvgg&ag — 
tbcra^  I  most  aaj  it,  the  onfy  oad ;  far  at  tke  VBTf  gat«a  of  the 
cbnrehTBjrd  the  mooaiebank  aeta  up  hia  Kaflbld — tia  bat  what 
he  is  thn^hia  trade  ia  emUj  done." 

"  Yam  were  here  bat  sov,"  eiied  Bdienlle— ■"  imj  h  Kit. 


"  fie,  Cheralier,  fis  1  Dice  I  and  in  Bach  aolanm  company  }  " 
and  He  la  JoDquiUe  bowed  rcvenaitly  to  the  dead.  "  Surely — 
■ai^,  I  kaow  tbe  Telka  of  m^  bettva  ;  ay,  betteia— fbt  the 
iMiimi  of  jmx  dead  beggar  may  be  tha  eaat  ^meBt  of  an 
angri." 

■  Cease  this  ja^wt    eaaae." 

"  I^ht ;  'tia  d^  aad  heaT^,  tmd  begeta  black  blood  in  aa. 
Soirijr  il  ia  tke  ^a^  of  mortali^  that  bneda  theae  maxima, 
taming  a  fine  and  liralj  gentleman — for  euch  I  dare  call  myself 
— to  a  Bad,  iardosie  proeer.  There's  nothing  like  the  aialaria  of 
the  grave  to  breed  a  tedions  moralist.  I  have  done.  Pretty 
W<wk,  i'&ith  ! "  cried,  or  rathar  cmwed  the  Marqnia,  who,  with 
CToasad  arin%  aad  rising  (drily  apwt  his  teas,  laoked  dowa  spoB 
the  m«rdertd  Jaw.     "  Brave  work  1 " 

Bdfeville,  hmi  ftia»ii1,  aiodud  by  hn  t^eoghta,  tortsrad  b^  his 
two,  ipamd,  yet  gasad  in  vua,  at  hia  vineioaa  comrade  :  armed 
iM  nndiaerabU  aatf^oaaaaaio^  no  Look,  no  movement  escaped 
&ka  that  ihovld  serTe  to  reveal  more-  tba  ha  caord  to  eonfeas. 
ImpleiiBgly,  yet  hoftelaaaly,  BeUavtlle  for  the  laeC  time  appealed 
to  hna.  "  A^  thia  U  no  trick,  J>e  la  JompiiHe— teD  me— I 
ti^lMe  yoo— dear— dear  Matqaia  1 " 
:  "Hftl"  cried  the  nawly  restond   Uand,  aad^   graeefUlr 
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approuliuig  BellAville,  be  preoed  him  in  his  uma,  exclAimiDg^ 
"  Excellent  ChovJier  1 " 

"  Yoa  v«ra  not  hen  1 "  cried  BelleviUe,  breftkiiig  from  hia 
embrace. 

"  Dear  BeUerille^  jon  hKTo  etndied  bud  of  l»ta,  and  tlio  over- 
worked brain  &lla  into  waking  dreuna — twos  mj  own  oue  onca 
at  callage.  Ton  bave  pondered  too  macb  on  the  combinationa  of 
plaj ;  and,  did  the  lark  herself  dug  in  beaven,  jou'd  think  it 
waa  the  dieo-box  rattling  npon  earth.  Yon  need  recreatdou — tlie 
distraction  of  new  pleaaorea — perb^w  a  little  blood-letting ; 
tboDgb,"  and  here  the  Marqoia  glanced  at  the  dead,  "  thoo^ 
that  maj  come  mMooglit.'' 

"  And  bow — bow  came  70U  ben  I  waa  it  joa  wbo  knocked  t" 
cried  the  Chevalier. 

"  That  jou  aball  know — at  present  there  are  graver  things 
to  tbink  o("  answered  the  Harquia.  "  Humph  I  poor  old  man  1 
Yea,"  and  De  la  Jonqnille  tapped  hia  enoff-box,  and  fed  either 
noatril,  as  he  ooumdered  the  blackened  iace  of  the  murdered 
Aaron:  "pbun  enough — apoplexy,  poor  man! — apoplexy." 
Belleville  ahrank  within  himself  at  the  mocking  voice  of  hii 
companion,  who  still  proceeded.  "  I  tluught  twoold  come  to 
thie — ho  was  ever  so  full  and  fot  with  gold,    Ay — apoplexy." 

"  Jonqnille — what's  to  be  done  1 "  cried  Bellevill^  paaaion- 
atelj. 

"  The  good,  religions  man,"  answered  the  Marquis,  as  he 
stepped  into  the  inner  chamber,  and  taking  a  taper  surveyed 
the  various  apartments  of  the  house  of  death,  for  so  it  might  be 
called — "  hath  shown  a  pious,  provident  nature.  Here  are  all 
tMngs  fitting  his  changed  condition.  80,"  and  De  la  Jonqnille 
took  a  handfiil  of  earth  from  inside  the  coffin,  and  let  it  run 
teom  between  hia  fingers  back  again,  "  Jerusalem  soil,  and  of 
the  finest" 

"  We  lose  timey"  sud    Belleville ;   "  answer,  irtkat's  to  be 

"Jemsalem  earth,"  cried  De  U  Jonqnille,  bis  fingers  still 
Ikying  with  the  dost.  "  To  think  now,  Bdleville,  that  our 
dead  friend  there — tikat  he  whose  every  pulse  seemed  to  beat  for 
crowns — that  he  who  would  suck  men's  hearts  for  gold — that  he 
who  would  lie,  and  fi^wn,  and  cringe — I  crave  his  pardon  to  speak 
■uoh  hard  tmths  in  his  dead  presence — that  he  who  seemed  to 
hare  &llen  as  &r  from  man  as  man  fell  from  Paradise — shoold 
ctury  in  bis  breast  fond  yearning  Ibonghts  for  the  glories  of 
departed  days — that  foul,  begrimed  with  the  filth  of  Paris,  he 
should  dream  of  the  waters  of  Jordan — that,  scorned,  insultet^ 
laogjud  at,  sptt  upon,  be  should  see  his  dmrest  hopes  bloesom 
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ind  bear  immortal  frnit  in  thia  the  drj  dxmt  of  Idf  old 
Jerusalem." 

"  Jonqoille  t "  ezclnimed  tlw  Cheralier,  "  of  what  arula  tliia 
trtrkngfl,  wild  preachiuf;  t " 

"  Thia  much,  did  it  suit  either  ^u  or  me  to  profit  bj  it : — to 
look  on  no  man,  be  he  the  lowest,  buest,  but  as  one  who,  it  ma^ 
be,  earriea  within  him  some  portion  of  tiiat  mjiterj  of  iii7Bteri«« 
which  Bheda  upon  hia  Military  thoughts  ennobling  ligh^  effolgeoco 
wonderM — that  makea  him,  a  beggar  clad  in  ragi,  lometinua 
the  fanmble,  hopeful  guest  of  angels." 

"  What  means  thia  talk  I  la't  Jonquille,  or  is  it " 

"  It  waa  mj  other  self  that  spoke  just  now,"  aud  De  la  Jon- 
qoille, ««im.niiig  hia  QBUal  manner ;  "  all  men  are  double,  though 
the  worid  aeea  but  one  nun  in  one — aa-y,  the  man  himaalf  shall 
oHeu  walk  fouraeore  jears  and  more  about  this  dreaming  world, 
and  die  ignorant  to  the  last  of  his  twin-brother.  Mj  rhapsody 
is  done^  Belleville,"  cried  Uie  Uarquis ;  "  I  have  not  prated  at 
thia  pace  this  many  a  day — ahould  not  hare  ventured  now,  but 
that  J  know  the  prattle  will  be  pardoned,  aa  'ftnS  it  forgotten, 
Now,  to  bnaiueH^  my  brave  Chevaliar.  Gome,  lift  here  the 
body." 

Belleville  shrank,  and  shuddered  at  the  words.  "  Not  for  the 
wealth  of  Paris,"  aaid  he,  "  could  I  touch  it." 

"  Fshaw  I  Your  fingers  have  touched  the  living  Jew — he  hath 
not  bees  dead  bo  long  that  jou  should  be  thus  squeamish,"  said 
Jonquille.  "  Come,  111  help  yon  lift  this  worn-out  thing  to 
bed  ;"  and  Jonqnille,  taking  the  body  by  the  Aonlders,  awaited 
the  assistance  of  tlie  reluctant  Bellevi]l&  "  Come,  man  ;  or,  if 
yon  soom  to  bear  the  legs,  perhaps,  youll  put  your  hands  to  hia 
neck."  Belleville  cast  a  fierce  look  at  the  laughing  Jonquil!^ 
whoM  bead,  bent  over  the  face  of  the  corpse,  was,  in  its  heartleas 
mirth,  in  horrid  contrast  with  Uie  livid  features  beneath  it. 
Handsome  as  he  was,  the  Marquia  in  hia  ill-timed  langhter 
looked  little  better  than  a  ghoul  stooping  above  its  loathsome 
pray.    "  Belleville,"  agun  m^d  Jonquille. 

Belleville,  nerving  himaelf  for  the  task,  averting  his  ttead  from 
the  aoeuring  fiice  of  hia  viotim,  laid  his  trembling  hands  upon 
the  body,  when  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door.  Belle- 
ville  started  np  with  an  exclamation  of  horror. 

"  Well,  then,"  nid  Da  la  Jtnxquille,  unmoved  by  the  aonnd, 
'  it  aeems  I  must  do  this  handiwork  n^self ; "  and  the  Marqus 
(tarried  the  body,  aa  it  had  been  Um  body  of  aa  in&n^  into 
the  inner  room. 
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"Ortai  ttie  door,"  cried  Jonqmlle  frtnu  Am  <limm1>er,  aa  tlia 
dampnr  was  conliinied  in  tfae  street. 

"  An  JOB  mad ) "  raTod  BdleriUe.  *  Know  yon  "wfco  it 
jbI" 

"  I  know,"  u»wei«d  the  Marqak,  itepfnng  fro«  the  dnmber, 
»d  takiog  the  Ump,  "  that  the  watch  will  be  nised  witb  Hub 
infeiwLt  aammose — that  tike  doer  may  be  bant  in,  aad  Att  in 
yoo  nook,  »  eiteut^  thoogfa  mort  «afi<ueiit  wittiMB  vuij  be  jbmid 
agakuttn." 

WiUi  (heee  words  De  l*  Joaqvilla  quitted  the  room,  M>d 
proceeded  to  nnbcM  the  sti«et-door,  lewring  Belleville  taiMed  alt 
liifl  mAaesi,  jet  vaatfwiitA  Enetained  by  tfce  eoafidoit  air,  the 
easy  maeteiy  of  ataataataxtte,  diaplafed  hy  Ub  «ompankin. 
BeUerille  Mt  tbat  for  ftU  fettira  time  De  la  JraqnUe  was 
essentiiil  to  him — that  tiere  was  a,  power,  a.  iaBoinatLon  in  hia 
manner,  whi6h  it  wai  in  vain  to  Fenit — a  biowledge  to  wUdi  he 
must  bow  down — an  experience  ^  tbe  world  by  which  &e  snreat 
advantages  migfat  be  obtMnad.    Dwir  Iktea  were  heBoeforth 


IT  danger  titst  preised  upon  him  had  whoUj  bsnlibed 
from  the  rniad  of  BeUoriUc  hia  fint  wondering  thongbto — ettill 
tmaatiafied — at  the  mysteriona  tippearance  of  De  la  Jonqoille. 
They  again  poeseased  hinij  and  were  again  banished  hj  ihe  oobbA 
of  footetape  in  thepawage. 

*  The  worthj  maater  Ecra  liee  perilondr  eiek,"  eaid  De  la 
Jonqnille  to  a  stianger,  a«  he  courteonelj  lif^ted  him  mto  tbo 
room.  "  Bnt  thjj  gentleman,  rir,"  and  the  Harqaia  bowed 
towards  Belleville,  ■  ie  a  most  dear  fiiend  of  the  -wortiij  Aarrai, 
is  poeseesed  of  the  secret  of  all  hia  dealings,  and  I  doubt  not 
can  aatiaff  jou." 

"  Can  I  not  see  the  Jew  I "  a^ed  the  stranger. 

"  He  lies  in  the  next  room,  sir — iB,  veiy  iU,"  nid  De  la 
Jonqnille. 

"Tia  HOmewhaA  strange,"  remarked  the  visitor — "somewhat 
sudden.    Within  this  boor  I  had  a  meaaage  from  him." 

"Indeed!"  cried  De  la  Jonqnille.  "Then,  doabUess, «r, Ii«i 
may  be  brought  to  give  yon  his  comp&nj.  Wttlun  an  hour! 
But  then,  alaa  1  he  was  fitter  for  sodetj.  What  name  shall  we 
eaiT7,Birr'  aaked  the  smiling  Marquis — "Whatiuunet" 
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*  Saf  tbi  Ooant  de  Lture,"  aii>w«nd  the  atrtager,  and  BeUe- 
viQe  gasped  at  tike  words. 

De  U  JonqniUe  tamed  towards  Hbe  Cbevalia',  and,  in  the 
wdtot  toaea,  in  a  Toioe  {utched,  m  it  we(«,  to  Um  weariseM  of 
Atick  ear,  swd,''Y(ni  hoar,  myfiiend,  De  Loire — aaj-so  to  the 
worthy  Aaron."  The  &ce  of  BeUeville  became  aahr  pale,  and 
hia  limba  abook,  aa  De  la  Jcrnqnille  made  Ilia  pladd  peqneet,  and 
east  Ilia  e;fea  in  the  direction  of  the  death-dwaiber.  He  oat 
palsied  witib  dread.  De  la  Jonqnille,  to  aigroa  tlia  attention  of 
the  Tintor,  iauuediatelT  proceeded.  "I  think,  air,  Z  can  dirine 
joar  bnaineaa :  the  poor,  aide  man  and  w«  hare  had  aMiae 
conference  on  it.  la  it  not — I  ask,  that,  ritoi^  I  gaem  aright, 
we  may  de^iatcli   ilie  ">!<*■*"•  atia^ht — ia  it  not  tooching  a 

"A  diamond  bfaodet,"  anawered  Um  atnagtr.  '  I  niade  a 
pnrchaaeof  Uie  Jew<rfBadiavalaable,biit " 

"I  heard  of  yoor  miaehanee,  air,"  qaicklr  observed  De  la 
Jonqpiilla ;  "yvn  lost— miabld  it." 

"  Stolen  1^  BOBM  thie^  I  doabt  no^"  anawered  De  la  Lcnr^ 

'A^ck,  air,  Terj  like — rery  like,"  was  Ote  opinion  of  tliB 
Uanioia.    "Did  yon  give  no  notice  of  Um  robbery  1" 

"No:  I  had  my  reaaoaa — fiunily  reaaons — tiiat  my  kna  ahonld 
not  be  known.    Aaron  has  done  wrong  to  q>eak  rf  it,"  said  De 

'  Wears  hia  &ieKda,  ur — bia  trading  friends.  I  know  of  your 
miafortone,  bnt,  trust  me,  woold  be  tlie  last  to  paUidi  it  And 
yet,  air,  tia  to  be  deplored  that  your  neoeaeity  for  aecreey  ebordd 
BNTe  dM  rogoa  who  pi^ed  yom*  pocke^"  remarked  the  ingeniona 
DtUJcmq^Ue. 

"Oh,  mr,  lear  noy  readied  young  De  Loire,  'the  knave 
eaeapea  bat  tar  a  time — the  galley*  or  the  ^bbet  ia  aoie  to 
end  him,*' 

"Let  OS  hope  ao,"  exclaimed  De  la  Jonqnille,  with  fer?oar — 
"let  as  derootly  hope  so.    And  now,  At,  Sk'  bnnneea." 

"Ask  Aaron  if  ^e  t»«celet  be  ready — iJie  bracelet  {arfnoiied 
like  the  one >" 

"  Ton  lost ) "  intermptad  De  U  JonqdOie.  "  m  aea  him 
inatantly.''  like  Harquia  roae,  aikd  waa  abont  to  paaa  into  the 
next  dutmber,  iriien  ha  pansed,  and  tuned  to  the  dreami^ 
BeUenlla.  "Why,  man— why  ao  sadt  All  will  be  wbU  yet, 
dqteud  (mt.  Uy  worthy  friwdi,  sir,"  aaid  De  la  JooqaiUe, 
lauing  fiuoiliarly  npon  tike  ahoolder  of  BelleviUe,  "ia  at  this 
moment  far  at  sea.  He  hath  two  ahips  of  which  no  tidings  bare 
bees  heard,  thoof^  uowa  hath  tlkia  month  and  aaore  been  looked 
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for.  What  then,  ur  I  Hope  ia  the  merchant's  goddess.  But 
for  the  bracelet,  sir,  I  fear  me  Aaron  ia  too  rick  to  epe&k  to  yoo 
liimself— though,  it  BMj  be,"  and  to  the  oaiutematiou  of  Belle- 
viUe  tlie  M&rquia  half-opeuad  the  door,  and  atood  inviting  the 
presence  of  the  stranger,  "it  ma^bejonwould  wish  to  sa;  some 
words  to  him." 

"  What  is  his  maladj ! "  saked  jronng  De  Loire,  rising  and 
adraudug  to  the  chamber. 

"  A  ferer,"  answered  De  la  JonqnlUe,  carelessly,  and  the  youth 
paused ;  "but  of  the  commonest  kind,  thongh  a  fever  that  in 
these  few  thonsandyearahatbtakenoff  who.ahaUsayhowmauf  T 
Will  you  see  our  friend  1 " 

"No  matter,"  answered  De  Loire.  "Tell  him  I  am  here,  and 
wait  the  fulfilment  of  his  conuniasion." 

De  la  Jonquille  entered  the  chamber — closed  the  door.  It 
was  hia  diseased,  his  tortured  fiinc; — but  Belleville,  aa  he  aat  and 
listened,  was  sssnred  that  he  heard  low  matteringa — now  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  Jew,  and  now  the  clearer  t4>nes  of  De  la 
Jonquille.  Could  it  be  poaaible }  Had  the  Jew  but  swooned  I 
Was  he  really  alive !  As  these  wild  thoughts  darted  like  fire 
through  the  brain  of  Belleville,  the  Marquis  opened  the  chamber 
door,  and,  with  his  customary  smile,  bowed  to  De  Loire,  saying 
"  All  is  well,  sir.  A  moment — your  pardon : "  he  then  ercHsed 
to  the  door  leading  into  the  paaaage,  "  What  ho  !  there  I  "  called 
De  la  Jonquille,  and  instantly  a  man  obeyed  iJie  anmmons. 

"Narcissel"  cried  the  astoniahed  Belleville,  as  he  saw  hia 
half-witted  lacquey  aidle  into  the  loom^ 

"  You  are  wanted  in  the  sick  chamber.  I  charge  ye,  Ix^,  be 
zealons  and  obedient,"  said  De  la  Jonquille,  taking  no  heed  of 
the  surprise  of  Belleville  ;  and  Nardsse,  steaUng  a  sidelong, 
cunning  look  at  his  master,  and  hia  lipa  puckered  with  a  anlile 
more  terrible  than  any  scowl,  entered  the  room  of  the  dead. 
"  A  strange,  wild  creature,  sir,"  said  De  la  Jonquille  to  De  Loire, 
"  but  &itlifal  aa  a  hound." 

"How  fareathe  Jewl"  asked  De  LolrsL    "He  will,  I  trust, 

"Never  doubt  it,  air— never  donbt  it.  And  now,"  and  De 
la  Jonquille  sat  himself  oppoute  the  noble  youth,  and,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  assured  of  deserved  eulogy  for  some  rare  achieve- 
ment, looked  confidently  in  the  face  (^  De  Xioire.  "  Aiid  now 
sir,  your  praise — ay,  your  wonder — for  13m  cunning  of  our 
workmen.  You  deured  the  brsrcelet  to  be  fashioned  as  closely 
like  the  one  you  have  lost — may  the  hangman  clip  his  fingers 
who  filched  it  I — as  art  could  make  it.  Look  there,  moot  noUa 
■ir;"  and  Jonqnille  laid  the  trinket  on  the  table. 
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"like,  indeed  1 "  excUimed  I>«  Loire,  hia  ejVB  deronriDg  the 
bncelet :  "  moat  like." 

"You  conldalmoBtBweu'it'waa  the  verf&rUole 70a lost,"  said 
De  la  Jonquille.    "  Look,  sir " 

"  Ha  I "  cried  Belleville,  and  then,  recoreriiig  hinuel^  he  said, 
"  I — it  is  nothing — but  I  thonght  I  heard  out  sick  Mend — I " 

"The  boj  mil  attend  to  him,  fear  not,"  aaid  De  la  Jon^uille, 
who  agiun  addreflaed  himself  to  De  Loire  :  "  jou  mnat  admit, 
■ir,  that  tiie  art  that  conld  compass  so  rare  a  similitude " 

"  Cold — cold — cold  1 "  cried  Narci«se  flrom  the  inner  chamber, 
and  BelleTille  trembled  for  the  safety  of  their  horrid  secret. 

"lis Terf  like," said  de  Loire;  "almost  impossible  to  kuov 
it  finm  the  bracelet  losL    Yon  know  the  workmen  t " 

"  The  meet  cunning  tradesmen  in  Paris,"  answered  De  U 
Jonqaille ;  "  but  their  hsndivork  speaks  for  them." 

"  And  thej  are  honest,  worthj  men,  no  donbt  t  Men  of  well- 
tried  probitf,  with  no  suspected  comrades  1 "  asked  l>e  Loire. 

"  I^iink  700^  moet  noUe  sir,  that  Aaron  Ezra,  the  goldsmith 
of  Paris — the  man  whose  word  is  worth  a  million " 

"  Dumb— Klninb — domb !  "  muttered  Narcisse ;  "  dumb  as 
fish  I" 

"Pkrdtm  me,  lar,"  aaid  De  Loire ;  "I  wonld  not  tarnish  with 
one  snsindoiu  word  the  white  fame,  the  honest  worth,  of  even 
joDT  Fans  rag-|dcker ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  destiny  of  wonder- 
working  geohia  to  have  its  tritimpha  set  down  to  nnlawM 
practices :  the  grmteat  wits  have  Buffered  bj  such  wrong.  Now, 
that  this  bacelet  should  bo— but,  as  joa  have  sfud,  nr,  the 
cnnning  of  some  artiste  is  almost  miraculous." 

"It  was,  sir,  tite  hope  of  Master  Exra  to  satisfy  so  noble  a 
pfttron.  Will  yon  take  the  trinket  with  you } "  aaked  Be  la 
Jcmqnille,  aa  the  yoimg  nobleman  put  the  bracelet  in  his  bosom. 
"Shall  we  not  sendit  to  yonr  hotel)" 

"  No  matter — £  will  mjaelf  be  the  bearer,"  answered  De  Loire. 

"  Alack,  nr !  consider — ahonld  yon  lose  it  like  its  fellow ! " 
■aid  De  la  Jonquille. 

"The  cnnning  of  your  workmen,"  replied  De  Loire,  airily, 
"  can  donbtleas  ftimiah  ma  with  a  third.  Stay,  the  sum  is  five 
thouaand  crowns.  Here  is  the  m<mey,"  and  De  Loire  laid  a  bag 
of  gold  upon  the  table,  and  rose. 

"  Stay,  most  noble  air,"  said  de  la  Jonquille  ;  "you  need  the 
■ignatnre  of  our  sick  Mend."  With  thi^  the  Uarqnia  was 
about  to  enter  the  adjoining  chamber,  when  he  paused.  "  And 
yet,  sir,  'twten  beat  you  saw  the  goldsmith  write.    I  pray  yon, 

A  moment  De  Loire  hvdtated,  then,  to  the  horror  of  Belleville 
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[■■Hill  into  tlie  loom.  Inatkntij  De  la  Jonqtoll^  BeiziBf  Hi* 
monej,  darted  into  tlie  paaBage,  beckoning  BeUeville  to  fidtew 
him.  Anotber  aoaKst,  Mtd  1^  two  frioid*  irtood  t»  tha  Qiui 
des  OrfSTres. 

"  TUa  wi.f,"  eried  De  U  Jmqnille :  "Hear  vtA,  we  have  time 
toqNue  ;  N«n3BW  iriU  entertain  MiroBrtaaia'.  Aadaa^  Aoidd 
ire  meet  with  another  duaaond-aeekw,  wa  Imt«  still  stock  to 
trade  with.  Ia6k\  "  and  DeUJcaqsiiladacdedtbirmdeiiitg 
ejea  of  BeUeriUe  witL  tin  bracelet  again  fildwd  from  tbe  bi 
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'  Ho  I  ho  I  in  tite  name  of  the  aicfc  man,  wvkotne,"  cried 
TTitrinnn.  as  De  Loire  ottered  the  Autbta:  of  tLe  dead,  and 
looked  aroimd,  bat  looked  in  vain,  fM  the  Jew. 

"Fellov,  where  ia  master  Ezra  I"  aaked  Sa  Loin;  and 
Narciase,  with  a  shrug  and  a  laugh,  raised  bis  finger  towarda  the 
ceiling  Utcn  b^  it  to  the  floor,  aad  answ««d — "Ha  1  ha  I  wbo 
knows— -who  knows  I  "  Immediatdf,  De  Loin  tamed  from  tite 
kxhh,  to  seek  the  Cheralier  and  De  la  JonqniUa  ;  tiiej  weie 
gone.  Again  toRung  towards  tb«  inner  ciuunber,  he  £Mmd 
Nardaae  at  tfae  entniu^  poKpared,  as  it  iimiiaiil.  to  pnTEBt  lus 
reitnnung  tliither. 
"  Where  is  your  master  knKre  t "  inqniied  De  Iioir& 
"Una  waj, — htuh  !  "  said  Naran^  aad  he  moved  towards 
tiie  door  that  opened  ialo  tbe  paaaage ;  then  paused,  and,  lotting 
around  him,  seeoaed  by  his  &ce  and  manner  abont  to  oamnrani- 
cat«  some  secret  intelUgenoe  to  De  Iioiro;  who,  put  altogether 
oC  hie  gnard  by  the  connisg  of  the  sivpletcn,  panoirely  awaited 
his  oonmonicatioii.  With  a  rapidity  of  motaon  at  once  startling 
and  confounding  bis  dape,  Narciase  seemed  to  vanish  froaa  the 
room  and  eloae  the  door  upon  his  victim.  He  then  flew  slong 
tliepaaBsge,  and,  (q>eningtiMBtieet-door,  bounded  with  a  diuekle 
of  delight  and  trinmfdi  acrcaa  the  thrcriitdd.  Poor  TTmiswi  I 
He  fairly  leapt  into  the  arms  of  the  myrmid(nu  at  jnstioe,  vliOy 
■ait  appeared,  witli  instinctivQ  noae,  had  aonffed  the  wrong 
hot  lately  done  npon  ttie  peiaon  of  the  Jew,  and  awaited  at  the 
dead  man's  door  the  exit  of  the  eriminal.  Sach,  at  tbe  tim^ 
seemed  the  wondeifnl  saptaty  of  thepidioe  ;  ttos^^aa  appealed 
from  later  discoveries  th^  had,  in  tniQk,  but  little  claim  to  that 
nnerriag  &onlitr. 
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"'Bah  !  ttow  llie  knftve  mnellB  of  blood,"  cried  Fwrn  Gr^non, 
an  officer,  whoee  dificrimiiutioii  in  such  delicate  nantten  iMd 
been  naiij  ft  tiKe  triunpliwi'tJy'  teeted.  "  Ea  1  aaotJur  job  for 
Jaeqvea  Tenabne,"  he  added,  giving  vttenwee  to  a  bmbc  at 
wbieb  the  boldart  rogne  in  Paria  qniled  and  vaa  bIbbL 
"  WeU,  m^  &iead,  lot  hb  look  at  yonr  handiwoTk ; "  aad 
inatmUj  Pierre,  witli  half.«-dasen  irf  his  fi^Dweni,  «ot«red  tiie 
Ixmse,  leaving  Nwowe  in  the  asfe  oaatodj  of  soma  of  Ua  lacn 
without. 

Ko  sooner  bad  D«  Loire  raeofetDd  fron  )ii«  finpriae  at  the 
B«ddeD  departare  of  KardaM,  than,  instead  of  fsUowtDgluBi,  he 
fttt  hinui^  dragged  baek  hj  an  inviiMnUa  emiiamtj  to  the  iniMr 
chamber.  He  looked  arotind  bim^  and  saw  a  coffin  plaeed  on 
end  in  a  oomer,  and  in  an  opposite  nook  a  beap  of  aoBBtiiing 
oovered  wi43i  a  dteet  Stoo}nsg  fonrard  "wi^L  beating  heart, 
and  Trith  ^  indefinable  feeling  of  dread,  be  anatCked  awa;f  tiie 
doth,  and  bdidd  Hie  huddled  torpae  of  tlie  Jow.  He  stood 
horror-Bbrickea  at  ^e  hideonc,  tite  KwfiA  eight  At  tbe  same 
moment,  Kerre  Orognon,  putting  aaida  the  t«j>eiitry-ciirtain 
ttamt  faia.  bnge  head  into  tbe  thamber,  aayiBg,  iritii  aO  hia 
dkaaeteriaijc  pUegm,  "EUr,  jonr  good  Sntode  wtdt  for  70a." 

De  Loire,  recognising  Ibe  featorei  of  the  mub  at  oSee, 
exdainted—"  Orognon  1   b't  yow  !~<h^A  Ood  ! " 

"  Civillj  spoken,  air,  and  Kke  a  gentleman,"  asawered  Grognon. 
"Tbe  man  of  trae  breeding  never  fbrgeti  himself,  as  my  good 
fnend  Jaeqnee  l^nebm  nya,  whether  at  tbe  wbeel  or  on  tlie 
gallowi.  Humph  1  Poor  Aaron  Ezra  !  Snrely,  if  any  Wt  of 
tbe  devil  be  in  onr  faces,  death  bringa  itont  witiha  vengeance ! " 
and  I^erre  leered  widi  mized  di^oat  and  contonpt  at  &.6  body 
of  tbe  Jew, 

"Now,  air,"  g^d  Herre,  wiQk  ■"rthig  eovrtcsy,  "we  an 
nadj  to  attend  yon.  Saul,  Tripot,  Longoemain,"  and  Hm  officer 
apoike  to  hia  followere— "  stay  yon  here  and  ponsem  tlio  boius — 
m  bring  ye  fordier  orders.  Now,  sir ;"  and  Orognon  waved 
De  Loire  &om  the  room. 

"I — what  ia — Orognon — &e  viSsina  who  have  dovbtlesa  done 
dus,"  BtKmmeied  De  Loire. 

"Wo  bave  two  of  them,"  answered  C^iignoB  ;  "two,  sir." 

"  11a  well  i— bat  there  waa  one— •  seesoli^  firal— «  mAnSe, 
aiiuple  aaoesaaiy —  " 

"  He  is  one  <rf  tie  prisoners,"  said  Pirare. 

"One  !    Bat  have  yon  not  tbe  vQluns  who * 

"Wo  have  already  two,  mr, — two,  IS,  in  ttie  benevolwwe  at 
yoor  natoro,"  and  this  tune  the  offie^  fiuriy  grinnod, "  yon  an 
diapoaed  to  peac^-^  " 
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"  Fe>ch  1 "  «zelaimed  De  Xjoire  ;  for  hia  indignatum  left  him 
no  more  words. 

"Well,  mx,  well,"  obaerred  Grognon,  mktakmg  die  panion  d 
Lis  prisoner,  "jonr  pardon — I  did  not,  nndergtand  m^  mcom 
yon  of  BO  meui  a  diaporition.  No — no  ;  I  honour  virtne  erco 
in  the  mnrder«r  of  a  money-lender." 

"  la  it  poeriUe,"  cried  De  Loire,  aghaat  at  Qxe  thought  that  for 
the  first  tune  prewnted  itself— "is  it  poaaible  that— do  70a  not 
know  me  t " 

"  I  lack  that  distitlctifHi,"  answered  Grognon. 

"  Fellow,  I  am  the  Count  de  Xjoire ; "  and  the  jonng  man, 
summoning  his  proudest  look,  stepped  forward,  and  was  about 
to  pass  the  officer. 

"  I  ant  Sony  for  it,"  answered  Grognon,  "  sony  and  glad,  my 
lord ;  for,  had  yon  killed  a  brother  nobleman, — but,  I  crave  your 
pardon,  your  lordship's  private  inclinations  are  not  for  my 
humility  to  question  ;  I  am  only  here  to  attend  you." 

"Whither!"  asked  De  Loire,  his  frame  quivering  yiiOx 
suppressed  rage. 

"To  the  place  of  jostice— there  yon  may  tell  yomr  tale,  my 
lord  ;  and  it  is  the  honest  prayer  of  the  simple  Rerre  Grognon, 
that  you  tell  it  to  believing  ears.    Forward," 

De  Loire,  deigning  noreplytothe  impertinent  sympathy  of  the 
menial,  stepped  into  the  place  left  for  him  between  his  gnards, 
and,  bnming  with  anger,  amazed,  confounded,  and  thinking  all 
about  him  a  misei&ble  dream,  walked  forward,  and  in  an  instant 
passed  the  door.  He  was  received  with  a  shout  of  triumph  by 
the  mob  gathered  on  the  Qnai,  who  all  pressed  to  look  upon 
him,  whilst  many  Jews,  drawn  by  the  tidings  of  their  brother's 
fate  to  the  door,  straggled  through  the  crowd,  and  called  down 
fiercest  curses  on  the  murderer. 

"  Carry  that  home  with  ye,  pig-hating  Qubeliever  ! "  exdtumed 
IHerre  Qrognon,  as  seizing  a  halberd  from  one  of  his  men,  he 
f^ed  a  wretched  Hebrew.to  the  ground,  one  of  the  twenty  who 
raved  and  howled,  and  shock  their  fists  at  the  prisoner.  "lat 
so  rare  a  sight  to  see  a  gentleman  in  trouble,  that  ye  all  make 
this  devil's  holiday  t  Flnck  their  beards  fr«m  tb«r  dogs'  chiii% 
the  aneleao  heretics  !  "  cried  the  mptain  of  the  band ;  and  the 
Jews,  awed  by  his  voioe,  slunk  back,  and  muttered  their  male- 
dictions. "  A  thousand  pardons,  noble  sir,"  said  Fierre  to  his 
prisimer,  "  for  the  incivilities  of  the  rabble.  Foot  things  1  'tis 
not  every  day  they  see  a  Count  in  our  society.  A  few  minutes, 
ur,  and  we  are  at  home."  The  crowd  increased  by  the  way,  and 
ere  De  Loire  had  reached  the  place  of  justice,  a  nst  multitude 
BUrrooaded  him,  some  of  them  asking  his  goilti  and  some  ia 
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nply  heftpiiig  upon  liis  head  mmnmbered  crimes.  At  length  the 
pFoceamon  amved  at  its  deBtination. 

"Look,  man,  look — how  hia  Cotmtship  fliuters  And  tnnUa," 
■aid  a  man  'wrapt  in  a  doeik  and  raised  upon  the  topmost  of  a 
flight  of  steps,  but  a  few  paoe«  from  the  hall  of  justice.  "  Is't 
the  flare  of  the  torches  on  hia  cheek,  or  is  it  the  natural  colour 
ofanassMsin)    Look  I" 

"I  caimot  see  him,"  replied  his  companion,  muffled  like  the 
first  speaker.    '  Let  us  go." 

"  Not  for  the  world  ! "  and  De  la  Jonquille — tor  it  was  the 
aiiy,  philosophic,  bitteivspeaking  Harquis — held  fast  his  fidend 
and  tus  Tictim,  Belleville  :  "  not  for  the  woiid.  This  is  a  bravo 
sight  to  witness  I " 

"A  brsiye  eight  I "  echoed  BelleTiUe,  bintlj. 

"Aj:  the  stmggiingH  of  innoceoee — the  fight  of  conscious 
troth  against  the  deadly  graap,  the  silent,  killing  power  of  dr- 
oomstance.  Is't  not  a  gloriooa  combat  1  Iliough,  to  apeak  tnilj, 
the  odds  are  terrible.    Ha  1  ha !  ha  I" 

"  Whj — whf  do  jou  laugh  1  "  cried  the  Chevalier,  and  he 
shuddered  as  he  epoks. 

"Why}  To  think,  m^  dear  Belleville,  what  aprettj  painting  ' 
of  the  world  in  little — that  is,  of  much  of  this  great  worid — is 
now  preaent«d  in  the  culprit  there,  in  the  crowd,  and,  my  excellent 
friend,  in  youiselE  There  is  helpless  innocence,  damned  hy 
appearance,  hauled  through  the  mire,  beset  bj  ribald  laughter, 
scorn,  and  curses ;  and  there  it  goes,  with  its  pure  heart,  it  maj 
be,  fiiBt  to  the  wheel,  and  next  to  the  gibbet,  dying  for  the  great 
example  ot  all  living  rogues.     So  does  circumstance  judge  and 

execute !    And  here  are  you,  the  true  asssawn My  dear 

fellow,"  cried  De  la  Jonquille,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance,  feeling 
Belleville  start  at  his  side — "  m  j  best  and  dearsst  &iend,  give  not 
thus  in  to  the  common  weakness  that,  as  it  becomes  fitmiljar 
with  the  Ihinff,  aSbcta  the  greater  abhorrence  of  the  word.  Leave 
snch  unworthy  ifFectation  to  those  elect  of  the  earth,  who  by  virtue 
of  their  offices  are  white,  milk-white — when,  by  the  want  of 
every  other  virtue,  the  j  are,  to  speak  mincingly,  a  little  clouded. 
8com  such  moral  coxcombry,  and  let  your  ears  be  as  dauntlessaa 
your  hand.  There — the  Count  has  passed  into  the  hall  i  and 
here  stand  you,  the  true  assassin,  with  your  nailS  yet  warm  with 
your  victim's  flesh " 

"  Jonquille  1 "  ezdumed  Belleville,  in  an  imploring  tone, 
whcdiy  lost  upon  tho  Marqnis,  for  he  deliberately  repeated  the 

"With  your  nails  yet  warm  with  yonr  victim's  flesh,  muffled 
smugly  up,  gaang  on  the  hapless  wretch,  condemned  to  suffer  for 
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j«nT  vUfajLj — I  nae,  ^f  worthy  Mend,  the  wlgu  ^  ^  „ 
of  the  TQlg&r  world — condemned  to  mffer  for  your  vUlaay  f 
yon  dwsUing  aod  glittering  4iBong  Ken,  a  fine, »,  jojoiu  gentle- 
nuui,  &  nm  coiracuuoiL  s  moot  cousciuiiioiiB  knave.  le  it  oo^ 
•OyHj  noUe  Chavilierl*'  B^cdDBl&Jenqiulle  withtuateiriU* 

"Why,  and  at  such  &  time,  dwell  apcn.  itt"  cried  BelUrill* 
e^oomilj.    "  Ctnie,  let  ub  hence." 

"Ay,  yon  would  go  to  sapper.  Faith  !  Fm  hongry,  too  ;  ye^ 
cmioeity,  my  dear  friend,  it  etroi^er  than  ^ipetite  :  let  us  first 
witBeoa  the  mee^ng  of  tiie  Count  de  Loire  and  the  judge,  and 
than,  have  with  ye.  TntI  'bta^ty  that  poor  rucai  KaiciBM 
will  be  cooped  too." 

"He  must  be  saTsd.  Uy  fiicDd — my  detff  De  la  Jonqmllc^" 
died  Bellerilla  with  emiotian — "  ha  must  be  saved." 
.  "  I  have  a  younger  brother  at  the  ber,  a  most  promiaing  epirit 
— with  a  brow  of  bnfls,  sad  a  tongue  of  ailrer — he  sball  plead 
for  him,"  said  the  Marquis  in  the  tone  of  a  man  wtu>  has  said 
sufficient. 

"  Plead  for  him  !  What  pleading  can  reecoe  him  from^  the 
evidokce  f  My  rouiie<illns  aad  friimd  thnfifc*  of  some  other 
meaaa,"  said  Belleville  earnestly. 

"Ha  1  X  have  it ;  jtaf  jtutitia — how  film  the  gibberish  I 
Jaatica  iliall  be  done;  and  Nareisae,  yoar  poor,  simple  boy, 
umple  in  hia  dog-lifce  hoaesty,  may  yet  be  saved.    I  aee  it." 

"  My  genins — my  faettec  stur,"  criad  BeUeville ;  "  tell  me  the 

"  WiUingly ;  attend."  And  the  CbavaUer  bent  his  eazneat 
looks  on  the  iiea  of  Da  la  JanquilLergaiiag  upon  him  sa  a  peni- 
tent gazee  upon  tuseoBfosBor.  "  Thns  it  is,  then — do  yon  maric 
me.  Ton  woold  have  Nardaee  free^  I  camot  blame  the  weak- 
ne« ;  be  is  the  piinea  of  valata — backs  a  lady  or  a  prodigal 
like  a  bloodhoniid ;  snch  viitn«a  should  neither  expire  eai  the 
scaffold,  nor  toil  at  the  gaUeys.  You  may,  and  with  a  word,  ay, 
tbia  inat&nt,  save  hini." 

"  How — how  1 "  cried  the  impatient  Chevalier, 

""Was  thare  ever  soch  dnlneear'  cried  Ito  la  Janqnilla, 
drawing  a  little  back,  and  with  a&cted  wonder,  ctaring  at 
BeUfiviUe.    "  Can  you  not  pe>eeiye  the  means  1 " 

"lam  dull — I  do  not,"  answered  Belleville. 

"  It  soemn  then,  I  mast  speak  oat.  Do  yon  not  perceive,  my 
ezcallcnt^yet  tJI  too  siniple  Chevaher,  tkat,  aa  U  was  yourself 
who  throttled  the  Jew,  yon  have  only  to  confess  the  indiscretiim, 
and  take  my  word  for  it,  your  valet,  youc  fiutbfiil  bar,  is 
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.  lk«  Uood  amideolj  bnned  ia  Sdkvilk's  &oe ;  he  Ut  hia  Up, 
aitd,  without  a  word,  turned  from  his  ftdriser. 

'At  idl  •renti,"  eontinaed  De  la  JcaiqwiUe,  who  would  not 
parcQive  the  effect  of  hie  cooimel,  "at  all  eveati,  'tie  worth  the 
tml.  Vaj,  1  am  villing  to  riak  mj  ItMd — n«v*,  wj  honoor — 
«Mk  tbe  f^md  remit.  Yen  do  net  qMak}  i  ae«  it — yov  tie 
thniideistnick  that  aoGh  »J™r**>  »ek  reftdj  meana*  of  preservm- 
tion  should  not  hare  entered  your  brain  I  It  is  Btranga  ;  but 
there  are  cnUia  thoo^ti  whidk,  though  aftctiBg  oor  niMt  vital 
intarssts,  rarelj  originate  with  oniselTea.  We  owe  them  too 
oftan  to  tiie  tewiiag  niinda  of  e«z  b«at  Snvtda,  osr  wortMeet 
aaqiuintanee.    What  tmj  jv«  to  aij  ptopoMJ  1 "  , 

"  Let  m  SsHt  mA  avne  other  meaaa,"  aivwaied  Bellerille 
doggedly. 

"  Bight— very  ri^t ;  and,  all  othoa  fiulii%  twill  thai  be 
tiMaeom^h  toMLtbeiimpletmth,aBddie7o<inetC  IpexeeiTe 
that  in  some  things  jou  are  more  proTident  thm  I,  joor  Mend. 
Now,  let  xa  to  the  heaiing :"  aad.  the  llaiqwa  made  his  way 
towarda  the  UU. 

"iftt-^aa—l  will  wait  te  yon  at  the  hotel,"  criei  Bdlerille, 
tod  he  loaght  to  dip  awa^  whea  Da  la  Jonqnille  eeiaed  him 
hj-  the  acm,  (od,  hy  lam  aaaanar,  Eathv  than  bj  his  atiengUi, 
fareei  the  CheraMer  ista  tha  Hall  of  Juatica. 

"  Why  titis  hnnj  }"  aakad  the  Harqn^  aa  ha  jostled  throi^ 
tha  oowd ;  "  afler  tile  mnrdereia  hare  heaa  fairly  heard 
we'll  hence  to  supper."  He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words 
%hen  lu  fbubd  himadf  with  BelleiviUa  in  the  praseaea  of  the 
accoBed. 

NardaBe  stood  looking  racant^  at  the  jsdga,  the  gnard^  and 
all  abont  turn ;  but  when  he  pareervad  the  Count  Se  Loire  hia 
jhoa  lighted  ^>,  and  ha  smiled  ^k1  nodded  to  him,  aa  to  an  old 
aaaodate.  The  Coant,  tnming  with  onutterable  loathing  from 
the  greeting  of  hia  &lloW''priaener,iB  animperioDatonedona&ded 
to  be  heard.  Why  had  ha  bean  dragged — ha,  a  BoUeman — 
throi^thestreataof  PKna,Ekaafek»1  With  what  was  he 
charged! 

"Thaainrderof  Aanm  Ezra,  a  Jew,  dwelling  on  the  Qnaides 
Orf3n«B."  Such  was  the  cold,  measored  reply  of  the  judge,  to 
the  paflaicmate  appeab  t£  young  De  Lmre :  and  at  the  word£, 
Marriaaa  soddedy  mbbed  hia  haada,  and  eraiced  the  deepest 
aatisiactJon  at  the  answer.  The  Count  was  about  to  reply,  when 
ha  waa  caaMaandad  to  be  Hlent — to  Bsten  to  the  eiidence  which 
Herre  Grognon,  the  principal  officer,  was  to  adduce.  Qrognon 
briefly  told  hia  tala:  be  had  thai  night  reealTedseeratiAtell^eBce 
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"  Is  it  possible  I "  ynm  tha  involnntuy  exaUm&tiou  of  BellttviUa 
to  the  A^rqiiiB. 

"Hoah,  m7  excellent  Mend,"  uiswered  Do  la  Jonqoilla, 
"consider  where  yoo  are." 

Qrognoa  continued  hia  statement.  He  and  hia  men  imme* 
diately  aongbt  tiie  house  of  Uie  goldsmith.  Aa  they  halted 
at  the  door',  the  younger  prisoner — he  had  not  given  hia 
name 

"Narnue,"  exdaimed  the  lacquey,  with  a  low  laugh.  "Nar- 
dflse." 

The  younger  prisoner  rtiahed  &om  the  houses  and  waa 
secured.  Oq  entering  ilia  dwelling,  after  some  search,  the 
Count  waa  diacoTBred  in  the  same  nram  with  the  mnrdared 

"  What  are  you  t "  asked  the  judge  of  Narciase. 

"Nothing,"  answered  Uie  menial,  "  or,  it  may  be,  jJeaae  your 
worship,  leas  than  that." 

"  What  took  yon  to  the  honse  of  the  Jew  1 " 

"Bu  t,thatIwonld  not  tell  your  holine8aalady'aaecret,"anawered 
Narciase,  gravely,  "  I  should  say  I  was  to  marry  the  Uayor's 
daughter,  and  went  to  choose  a  wadding-ring.  Alack  1  tlie 
tradeaman  was  choked,  and  so,  sii^  coold  not  serve  me.  Hal 
ha  !  Had  you  all  been  aa  lucky  na  N^arcisae  whm  yon  went  on 
aach  an  errand,  some  of  ye  might  have  had  fewer  wrinklea  in 
your  cheeks  ;  perhaps,  too,  lighter  foreheads.  Who  knowa^  m,y 
maatera,  eh  1 " 

"This trick  will  not  anawer,  feUow.  Who  do  you  aervet" 
interrogated  the  judge. 

"  Heaven,"  answered  Narciase, 

"  Come,  airrah,  yon  have  a  master." 

"  I  know  it,"  was  the  prisoner's  anawer  ;  and  Belleville, 
muffled  aa  he  was,  and  hidden  in  the  crowd,  trembled,  for  be 
thought  the  aearching  eyes  of  Narciaae  had  found  him. 

"  Let  UB  fly,"  exclaimed  Belleville  to  the  Marquis,  and  made  a 
sudden  movement  to  depart ;  but  De  la  Jonquiile  grasped  him 
as  with  a  hand  of  iron,  and  held  him  to  the  spoL 

"  Tut  1 "  orled  the  Marquis,  "  'tis  moat  interesting — yon  hav« 
no  cariosity — none." 

"Does  yonr  master  reside  in  Paris!"  asked  the  judge, 
believing  that  he  was  gradually  but  sorely  bringing  Narciaae  to 
confession. 

"In  Paris,"  answered  Narciaae,  apparently  becoming  mora 
rationaL 

"  De  la  Jonqollla  1 "  whia^iered  Belleville,  in  agony,  and 
straggled  in  his  grasp. 
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"Hoeihl  &ud  listen,"  answered  the  amiling  Marquis — "^tii 
%orth  the  hearing," 

"Aj,  I  thought  in  Paiia,"  said  the  judge,  hnuonring  th« 
pisoner.    "  And  how  long  1 " 

"Oh  I  long — long — long,"  replied  the  ac<nued,Tety  Tolub^. 

"  And  what  la  bu  condition  )  But,  doubtleaa,  he  sent  you  to 
the  bouse  of  Aaron  f " 

N&rcisse  shook  his  head. 

"  Ftuthfnl  creature  J "  murmnred  Belleville  in  the  ear  of  the 
Uarquia. 

"  "Tia  touching — delicious  to  &nd  sudi  humble  virtue  I " 
observed  De  la  Jonquille. 

"  He  did  not  ssnd  yon  to  the  house  of  the  goldnniUi  t  Per- 
haps, then,"  continued  the  judge,  "he — your  tnsgter — was  then 
himself?    I3i  1    Have  we  hit  npon  the  truth  1 " 

"  For  once,"  imswered  Narcisse ;  and  a  fearfiil  exclamation 
from  Belleville  was,  happily  for  him,  lost  in  the  sudden  laughter 
of  the  audience. 

"Bilencel"  growled  the  judge,  audknit  histiireatening  brows. 
Then,  with  a  smile  upon  hie  parchment  cheek,  he  again  addressed 
the  f^souer.  "  Your  master,  then,  was  at  the  house  of  old 
Aaron  1  I  thought  so.  Very  good :  poor  lad !  fear  nothing,  but 
tell  tlie  tinth.  And  your  master  was  there  when  the  goldsmitli 
was  sacrificed  t " 

Narcisae  stared  at  the  judge,  and  replied  contemptaously, 
"  To  be  snra — certainly." 

"  The  villain !  "  muttered  Belleville,  "  he  will  betray  me  1 " 

"  Alas  I  alas ! "  sighed  De  la  Jonqoille,  "  there  is  no  virtue 
under  the  moon." 

"  Your  master,"  resumed  the  judge,  "  has  been  long  in  Paris 
—was  at  the  boose  of  the  mnidered  man  when  he  was  killed  t 
This  you  have  confeased."  NarciBse  bowed.  "  Now,  complete 
the  confession,  and  tell  the  court  your  master's  name." 

Belleville  griped  De  la  JouqniUe'a  arm,  and,  lowering  his 
head,  awaited  in  paralyaing  terror  the  reply  that  was  to 
denounce  him.  Narcisse  paused.  Again  the  judge  put  the 
qncfltion. 

"  What  is  this  master's  name  1 " 

"  Death  ! "  replied  NarcisHe,  his  eye  twinkling  that  he  had 
trapped  the  judge. 

"  Excellent  Narcisse  1 "  cried  Belleville,  relieved  of  a  world  of 
apprehension. 

"  HagnanimooB  valet  I  "  responded  De  la  Jonquille.  "  The 
scene  is  too  afibcUng,  Chevalier— let  ua  to  supper."  And  ere 
Nardase  and  Da  Loire  were  dismissed  to  prison — for  the  defence 
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of  tba  Connt  wu  heard  Trith  cold  dktraat — BelleviUe  and  ths 
Muqnis  pledged  one  another — ns;,  drank  to  IJib  liberation  of 
tke  c^itlTB  NarciHB — in  the  best  wine*  of  Bni^imdf. 


CHAPTEE  TUL 

"  Com,  child,  make  up  thj  miad,  and  blab  all  like  a  nmi^a 
Tir^^.  Tell  tha  tnith,  mj  prettj  Ud,  aud  let  Beelzebub  bluah 
for  it.  Why  carrf  a  eecret  in  thy  breiut,  that,  in  the  end,  maat 
chc^  thee  t  Spit  it  ont,  m^  gentle  boy,  and  reaolTe  thjaelf  to 
lire  and  die  a  gMitleman.  Come,  come,  my  mannikin,  spore  ma 
&  task,  for  there's  a  fooliahnen  in  thy  face,  a  simple  something 
tbAt  takes  me — forcea  me  to  give  thee  good  and  fatberiy  eoiuuel 
— BO  tell  the  truth,  and  aave  me  a  worse  labour." 

Such  was  the  healthy  advice  bestowed  with  unusual  lolidtDd* 
Dpon  poor  Nardsse,  at  the  time  a  piisoner  in  the  gaol  of  Paris, 
lie  culprit,  lying  on  a  heap  of  straw,  in  a  narrow,  low  stone  ceD, 
the  light  struggling  through  a  fieaur«  in  the  wall,  raised  his  face, 
and,  with  sndden  meaning  la  hie  eyes,  bent  them  on  the  featurea 
of  the  speaker.  There  was  in  the  countenance  of  the  prisoner 
juspicion  mingled  with  melancholy— donbt  and  mistrust,  with  a 
wish  to  hear  more  from  his  counsellor.  For  a  minute  Nszcisse 
gazed,  then  bent  hia  eyes  upon  the  straw,  and,  drawiog  it  through 
his  fingers,  cried  mournfully, "  And  nobody  been ! — no  one  asked 
for  the  fool  1— ^lobody  come  to  Narcisse !  My  master,"  and 
the  captive  looked  up  inquiringly,  "  who  made  this  place  t 
Menr 

"  Men  I  ay,  youtit — who  should  have  made  it  1  The  lurie«^ 
think  ye ) "  aaked  the  vieitor. 

"  If  devils  ever  carried  lime  and  stone,  they  pitiAed  it  some- 
where here — eh  I    Were  you  ever  in  the  woods  J " 

"  Never  ;  what  should  I  do  there,  my  little  man  I " 

"  I  was  tiiere  agun  last  nighty"  said  Narriise,  "  and  saw  the 
trees  that  used  to  love  me.  You  needn't  laugh.  Ther«  wasnt  tk 
tree  that  hadn't  a  face — a  voice  in  ita  boughs.  There  was  a 
stream,  and  last  night  again  I  sat  beside  it,  that  would  talk  to 
me  all  day  and  all  night.  It  was  dumb  in  winter,  bat  the  sun 
would  come  and  make  it  babble  agun.  I  knew  those  trees  better 
than  I  know  the  men  who  walk  in  Paris.  The  Lord  help  me ! 
I  had  fb^;otten  'em — but  here-^kea«— they  have  all  come  back 
to  me.    That  I  should  have  iband  my  woods  in  a  jdoee  <i 
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"  And  thonwonldrt  like  to  live  in  tite  foreat  tmcemore  I  WfS, 
tiwu,  tdl  kll  thon  knoweet  of  this  aad  mistaks  (it  -waa  thna  Ae 
■pe*ker  call«d  the  muder  of  a  Jew),  and  thon  majeat  go  and 
flooiiah  than," 

Nara»e  uuwered  not :  he  jihtxd  hU  fingen  to  hia  eje^  and 
Ota  tears  fell  apon  the  atisw.  His  conmiellor  smiled  complacentlj 
at  the  bo7'H  emotian.    "  And  nobody  baa  been  1 "  agvn  cried  the 

"  Stone  irallB,"  aaid  the  atranger,  "  are  the  b««t  of  mirrora ; 
they  ahov  a  man  the  &ce9  of  his  true  Mends.  Come,  toj  pretty- 
fellow,  I  have  begged  leave  for  thee  to  be  mj  gnest  to-night. 

Thon  BhaLt  come  to  my  room,  and  we  will  talk  of ho ! 

SerBf^"  and,  in  answer  to  the  call,  a  tomkej  appeared  at  the 
Aixa  of  die  cell,  and  awaited  reqiectftilly  the  words  of  the 
speaker.  "  I  am  answeraUe  for  this  dunty  thin^~-he  sups  with 
me  to-ni(^t — but  shall  keep  good  hours.  Come,  Narcisae,  come." 
And  the  person  who  wu  to  play  the  host  to  the  half-iritted 
prisoner  led  the  way  from  the  dungeon,  and,  threading  many 
passage^  began  to  ascend  a  flight  of  stepe,  which  seemed  inter- 
minable. "  Wo  shall  get  there  at  last,"  said  the  guide,  "  though 
'tis  high  climbing— courage,  and  monnt ;"  and  they  eontinned  the 
•■cent.  "  This  is  the  last  step,  and  here  is  my  lofty  yet  humble 
alMde  ; "  and  the  speaker  opened  the  door  of  a  small  ax>artment 
sitaated  at  the  top  of  the  prison.  "  Enter  and  welcome,"  cried 
the  host,  and  Nareiase  entered  a  room,  plainly  appointed,  yet,  in 
all  respects,  witli  a  scmpnlous  neatness.  An  old  carved  oak 
tables  fonr  oak  ctuurs  with  &ded  crimson  velvet  seats,  andasniall 
cabinet,  in  the  compartments  of  which  were  painted  pastoral 
anbjects,  composed  the  principal  fomitnre  of  the  abode.  On  the 
mantelpiece  was  a  small  carved  ivory  cnidfix,  and  a  picture  of 
the  Uadonna  decorated  the  waU.  A  miaral  lay  npon  a  small 
table ;  pots  of  tobss,  jasmine,  and  other  odoriferoos  plants,  were 
disposed  about  the  apartment — the  allotted  abiding-place  of 
Jacqnea  Tenebns,  hangman  of  Paris. 

When  Jacques  Tenebr«,  for  it  was  his  hospitable  sel^  conducted 
Narcisae  to  his  lofty  lodging,  it  had  one  inmate  who  demands  of 
ns  more  than  a  passing  notice.  This  was  a  female  of  about 
eighteen  ;  she  sat  with  her  hand  buried  in  her  h^,  that  hung  in 
profusion  down  her  dieeks  and  neck,  supporting  her  forehead 
studiovily  bent  upon  a  book,  which  she  hastily  closed  upon  the 
appearance  of  her  father  and  his  simple  guest.  She  rose,  and 
displayed  a  form  of  the  most  perfect  elegance,  of  somewhat  above 
the  middle  height  Her  hair  was  of  the  palest  gold  colour,  and 
hung  in  longnatural  curls  ;  her  complexion  was  pale  and  waxen ; 
lier  brow  wide  and  square ;  her  grey  eyes  beamed  with  settled 
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;et  with  sweetest  melaucJioIj  ;  and  there  wi«  b  patient  EOJfering 
in  the  mwk  and  expreBsive  lip  th&t  at  ones  engaged  tike 
BTinpathiea  of  the  beholder.  A  ialnt  smile  rose  and  vaulahcd 
from  her  face  as  she  welcomed  her  lather,  and  turned  with  an 
tmeanj  look  to  the  figure  of  hia  gneat,  who  atood  gazing  with 
greedy  admimtion  on  the  lovely  creature  before  him,  and  mutter- 
ing inartionlate  aoucdii  of  wonder  and  delight. 

"  Antoinette,  I  have  brought  thia  silly  bird  to  snp  with  na, 
poor  thing  [ — he  is  of  the  hons^" — it  was  tbna  Jacques  Tenebne 
designated  the  gaol  of  Fans, — "  and  you  must  treat  him  kindly." 

The  girl  looked  obedience  to  her  father,  and  then  quitted  the 
room,  ^e  eyes  of  Narciase  anxiously  following  her. 

"  From  this  window,"  stud  Jacqnes  Tenebne,  "  thou  hast  the 
fairest  Tiew  of  all  Fans.  See,  boy,  there  is  Notre  Dame — and 
there — there  ia  the  Qua!  des  Orfdrrea." 

"Ugh!"  exclaimed  Narciase, and  he  reeled  &om  the  barred 
casement,  for  the  first  time,  as  it  appeared,  struck  with  a  sense  of 
loathing,  of  horror  at  the  deed  of  the  past  night.  Almost 
iustantaneonaly  his  nature  had  seemed  to  become  more  perfect — 
to  be  more  elevated — more  removed  from  his  former  self:  the 
dim  twilight  of  his  mind  seemed  to  grow  into  clearer  day.  He 
cast  a  look  of  horror  at  Jacqnes,  and  then,  as  though  he  had 
expected  consolation,  turned  towards  the  door  ;  in  a  moment  his 
face  agun  darkened  into  gloom. 

"  Ay,  'twas  a  foolish,  a  ully  piece  of  work — and  then  must 
dear  thyself  of  it,"  said  Tenebne.  "  Ha !  what  an  accident 
is  this  I  Look,  boy,  look ;  they  are  bringing  from  the  house  the 
body  of  the  goldsmith.    Come  and  see." 

"No — no — no!"  ezcl^med  Narcisse,  with  violence;  when 
Antoinette  entering  the  room,  he  sank  into  a  chair,  and,  scarcely 
breathing,  hia  hands  clasped  in  each  other,  he  sat  and  gazed  at 
her — gazed  with  such  a  look  that  the  maiden  started  with 
momentary  apprehension  as  she  met  it ;  but,  suddenly  recovering 
her  Belf-possession,  with  the  highest  natural  dignity,  prepared  to 
set  the  repast  upon  the  table:  fruit,  wine,  cheese,  bread,  and 
water,  composed  the  banquet. 

"Now,  thou  foolish  cuckoo,  draw  up,  drink,  and  eat,"  said 
Jacques  Tenebre  to  the  rapt  Narcisse,  who  heeded  not  the 
summons,  until  his  host,  shaking  him  by  the  shoulder,  brought 
him  to  the  table.  "  Come,  bc^,"  said  Jacques,  filling  two  glasses 
— his  own  drau^t,  be  it  known,  half-tempered  with  water — 
"  Come,  here's  to  thy  deliverance !  May'st  thou  soon  escape  from 
these  walls ! " 

Narcisse,  with  his  filled  glass  in  his  hand,  gazed  at  Antoinette, 
and  did  not  drink. 
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"  Why,  boy— dost  hew  1    Dost " 

Bat  K  low  knock  at  the  door  mtermpted  the  remouatrance  of 
Jacques  Tenebne.  Antoinette  inunediately  aroae,  and  answered 
the  BununoDB. 

"  Welcome,  Father — welcome,"  cried  Jacques,  as  a  Capuchin 
entered  the  room.  "  Welcome,  Father  George ;  ut  and  feed 
with  OS."  The  Capuchin  seated  himself  in  a  ch^,  brought  for 
him  by  Antoinette — at  the  same  moment  Nardese  let  the  gUss 
and  wine  fell  from  his  hand. 

"  Milte  diables!"  exclaimed  Jacques  Tenebn^  jumping  from 
his  seat. 

"It  is  not  broken,  Father,"  said  Antoinette,  in  the  sweetest 
voice,  as  she  replaced  the  uninjured  glass  upon  the  table. 

"  Ho !  all's  well,  then ;  tis  from  Venice,  Father  George,  and 
was  left  me,  witji  five  others,  1^  the  Signer" — but  Jacques 
caught  the  eye  of  his  daughter,  who  cast  upon  him,  what  seemed 
the  mute  remonstrance  of  a  breaking  heart,  and,  hastily  filling 
his  glass,  he  emptied  it  with — "  well,  tis  no  mattei^-einoe  'tis 
neither  broken  nor  flawed.  Now,  boy,  fill  again — is  the  lad 
deaf }— fill  for  him,  Antoinette."  The  girl  obeyed  her  father ; 
and  Narcisse,  with  glistening  eyes,  instantly  emptied  the 
glass. 

"And  does  that  happen  to-morrow?"  asked  the  Priest ;  yet, 
ere  he  e^ke,  he  cast  a  look  at  Antoinette,  who  immediately 
quitted  the  room,  Narcisse  unconsciously  rising  from  the  chair ; 
hot,  urged  by  hia  host,  instantly  seating  himselC 

"  Yes,  he  is  to  roast  for  it,  fattier ;  and,  though  I  speak  against 
my  own  bread,  I  am  sorry  for  i^"  answered  Jacques  Tenebne. 
"  Will  his  death  do  any  good  1 " 

"Assuredly,"  answered  the  Capuchin,  "undoubtedly.  Twill 
satisfy  the  Church." 

"Bumphi "  cried  Jacques  Tenebne;  and,  forgetting  the 
reverend  presence  of  his  guest,  the  hangman  bc^an  to  chimp 
a  snatch  of  a  drinking-song.  "Tour  pardon,  iather — I  had 
forgotten :  well,  there  may  be  virtue  in  bgoto,  but,  bum  me 
if  I  can  see  what  good  is  to  come  of  making  cinders  of  the 
gipsy."  • 

"  That  is  the  fault  of  thy  ignorance,  son  Jacques,"  answered 
the  Capuchin,  and  he  sipped  bis  wine. 

"No  doubt,"  replied  Tenebne;   "but  tell  me,  if  instead  of 

*  AmIjreTJIle,  ■  noted  gipty,  hsa  liaea  bnmt  at  Faria  ftir  hsring  nttend 
hanribla  blaiplismiat.  The  Iting  hsd  oltni  pwdoned  him  for  nrioiu  crimei ; 
bat  he  refiued  to  faigiTe  him  one  lo  atrtoioiu.  Uuica.  hii  siitn,  ii  ooo- 
flnad  in  the  Hfipital  QfnfnI. — Uarjuu  tit  Dangaau'i  Mimoirai  cif  At 
Cmtrt^  Frmet. 
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burning  the  poor  devil,  it  would  not  be  better  to  eUp  Ub  vp 
•CMnerhere,  and  takcb.  him  better  1 " 

"  Such  r^robfttea  ere  not  to  be  taagbt,"  eftid  the  Uink. 

"  Not  1     What  then  }  "  asked  the  hangman. 

"Exterminated,"  replied  the  holy  man,  and  he  emptied  hie 
^SBB,    "  Death  ie  their  rightfiil  paniehmeirt." 

Jeeqoea  Tenebrm,  the  hangman  of  Paris,  qsaffed  his  wine  and 
water,  and  drew  his  chair  near  the  chair  of  Father  George,  Ae 
most  rigid  and  conscientioas  monk  of  the  order — snck,  at  leaat^ 
was  his  repntation, — and,  in  a  tone  of  &miliw  oonfidenoe — for 
the  fnar  was  Antoinette's  confessor — seid,  "Father  Oeorge,  Z 
want  joa  to  instruct  me ;  never  mind  that  poor  lad — po<^ 
innocent  i "  cried  Jacques,  obserring  that  the  monk  ^aueed  at 
the  Tftcant  Narcisse ;  "jes,  I  want  your  coansel  in  an  affiur  of 
eoiiBcicnice,"  cried  the  hangman. 

"  Thon  shalt  have  it,"  was  the  bensTolent  pronuse  of  the  Monlc. 

"  Hion  has!  called  death  a  punishment,  meet  htdy  Father ;  let 
na  debate  that  simple  pcnnt ; "  end  Jaoqaes  aidled  atill  cloaer  to 
bisTererend  gneaL 

The  declining  emi  ebone  throng^  the  easement,  and,  blling 
npon  the  heads  of  the  execvtiontf  and  the  Uonk,  ben^  as  thej 
were,  towards  each  other,  presented  a  strange  and  striking  con- 
ttast  ot  character  aa  developed  in  th^  features.  The  Uonk's 
&oe  was  long  and  sallow — mariced  with  deep  lines  about  the 
month,  wiiich  seemed  reetleas  with  ill-eoneealed  pasmons  ;  bis 
eye  was  black,  full,  and  heavy — a  joylB«,  nnreposing  eye.  Tie 
conntenanee  of  Jacques  Tenelme  was  ronnd  and  somewluit  jovial: 
a  love  of  mirth  appeared  to  twinkle  in  hie  look,  and  his  lifw 
seemed  made  for  laughter  ;  his  black  hair  and  beard  were 
sprinkled  with  white,  and  his  complexion  was  a  clear,  deep 
brown,  flushed  in  the  cheek  with  wholesome  red.  The  aun, 
aKining  np<m  tliese  heads,  brought  out  their  opposite  characters 
in  the  strongest  relief  to  eai^  other.  A  stranger,  looking  at  them 
from  a  distauee,  would  have  thought  the  hangman  some  humble, 
yet  wealthy,  good-tempered  citizen  of  Paris,  consulting  with  his 
bonsebdd  adviser,  on  a  daughter's  portion,  a  son's  patrimony, 
or  Bt>m6  other  domestic  arrangement.  Very  different  was  the 
subject  which  at  that  hoar  supplied  the  disconrae  of  Jacques 
Tenebre,  the  hangman  of  Paris,  and  Father  George^  the  austere 
CapQ<^dn. 

"  Thou  dost  call  death  a  punishment  1 "  repeated  the  execu- 
tioner. "  I  live  by  it,  and  should,  therefore,  with  the  wisdom  of 
this  world  " 

"  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  arrant  folly,"  int«rruptod  the 
Capuchin. 
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"  I  Mn  of  tiij  ghostly  (^tiiuon,"  obserred  JicqasB  Tenebrsi,  "  as 
to  A  good  deal  of  it.  Yeit,  death  being  mode  »  pmuakmsiit,  nuikM 
my  profesrioB;  uid,  my  prafeanoD — I  speak  thia  to  thee  m 
printe,  and  m  a  friend — mj  profenioa  is  littla  leas  than  an 
amat  folly ;  »  miatike — a  miaec&bie  blnoder." 

"  The  saints  protect  me  I  Wh&t  mesneat  thou  by  audi  wild 
djaoonne  1 "  inquiTed  Father  George. 

"Hear  me  out — liatea  to  the  hangman!"  cried  Jacques 
Tenebne.    "  There  ia  another  world — eh  1 — good  Father  Gteorge." 

The  Capuchin  moved  suddenly  from  the  nde  ctf  the  qnerist, 
and  eorveyed  him  with  a  look  of  horror. 

"  Nay,  uay,  auawer  me,"  said  Jaoqoes ;  "  but  for  the  fcrm  of 
argmnent.     'Twos  for  thst  I  pat  the  qaeation."  • 

"Tia  scaroely  lawAil  even  so  to  put  it,"  said  the  Uonk. 
"HowevBT,  let  it  be  granted — there  is  auothw  world." 

"And  all  men  most  die  1"  asked  Jacques  Tenebne.  "ESi! — 
is  it  not  80 1 " 

"  Wb  ocone  into  the  world  doomed  to  the  penalty,"  readied  the 
Capadiln.    "  Death  is  the  conunon  lot  of  aU." 

"Of  the  good,  and  the  wise,  and  the  nnwise.  Eh,  Fatherl" 
eried  Jaoqnee. 

"  lis  Tery  eertun,"  answered  the  Monk. 

"  If  audi,  tiien,  be  the  eaae,"  said  Toiehr^  "  if  no  virtue,  no 
goodnen,  no  wisdom,  no  strength,  can  escape  death — if  death  be 
made,  aa  yon  say,  the  penalty  of  the  good,  why  ahoold  it  be 
thought  the  puniahment  of  the  wicked  1  Why  should  that  be 
thought  the  only  doom  for  the  blackest  goilt,  which  it  may  be  at 
the  very  same  hour,  the  brightest  virtue  is  condemned  to  suffer  I 
Answer  me  that ! "  cried  the  hangman. 

"Tia  a  poidt  above  thy  apprehenmon,  Jaoqnes  Tsnebm," 
rephed  Father  George,  apparently  desirous  of  changing  the  dis- 
course.    "  Let  it  rest,  Jsequee,  for  abler  wits  than  thine." 

"  Yon  would  not  kill  a  culprit's  aoul,  Father  Geoi^e  1 "  asked 
Jacques,  heedless  of  the  wiahes  of  the  Capuchin. 

"  What  horror  dost  thou  talk ! "  esclaomed  ihe  Monk. 

"  But  for  argument,"  said  the  unmoved  Jacques.  "  Nay,  I  am 
nare  thou  wouldst  not.  I  have  heard  thee  talk  such  conscJation 
to  a  culprit  that,  at  the  time,  I  have  thought  it  a  blessed  thing  to 
die.  Well,  he  died — and  the  Laws,  aa  the  cant  runs,  were 
avenged-  Ilie  repentant  thief — the  penitent  blood-ahedder,  was 
dismissed  from  the  farthea-  rule  of  man ;  peduaps  the  very  day 
he  was  ponished,  a  hundred  pious,  woithy  souls  were  called  from 
the  worid ;  he  was  discharged  li^  the  earth,  and — but  thou 
fcimwest  what  thou  haat  twenty  timea  promised  such  misdoerSr 
irtten  I  should  have  done  my  office  on  thenn." 
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"  Thon  art  ignorant,  Jacqnea  Tenebne— basetj  ignorant ;  thoa 

art  BO  &mili&med  with  death,  it  liaa  lost  its  terrors  to  thee,"  s&id 
the  Capiicliiii,  who  again  strora  to  shiil  the  discourse, 

"  Of  that  anon,  Father  George ;  as  ibr  death  on  tlie  scaffold, 
'tia  notliing— but  I  have  seen  the  death  of  a  good  man,  in  his 
ChiistiBii  bed,"  said  Jacqaea,  "and  that  was  awftiL" 

"  Thou  dost  own  as  moob  1 "  obaerred  Father  George ;  "  thon 
dost  confess  it } " 

"  Awfiil,  yet  cheering ;  and  'twas  whilst  I  beheld  it  tiiat  the 
thought  came  U>  me  of  my  own  worthleaanesa  " 

"  As  a  sinner,"  interrupted  the  Capuchin, 

"  And  hangman,"  cried  Jacques.  "  I  thought  it  took  from  the 
holinesB,  the  beauty — if  I  may  say  it — of  the  good  man's  fet^— 
the  common  fote,  as  yon  rightly  c&U  it.  Father — to  give  death  to 
the  Tillain — to  moliA  it  the  last  punishment,  by  casting  him  at 
one  fling  from  the  same  world  with  the  pious,  worthy  creature, 
who  died  yesterday.  Now,  the  law  would  not,  could  not  if  it 
would,  kill  the  soul,  and — but  thou  knowest  what  passes  between 
thy  brotherhood  and  the  condemned,  thou  knowest  what  thou 
dost  promise  to  the  penitent  culprit — and,  therefore,  to  kill  a 
man  for  his  crimes  would  be  a  fitting,  a  reaaonable  custom  if 
this  world  were  all,  if  there  were  nought  beyond.  Then  see 
you.  Father  George,  thou  wouldst  hasten  the  evil-doer  into 
nothingness ;  now  dost  thou  speed  him  into  felicity.  £h  1 — Am 
I  not  right — is  it  not  so,  holy  Father  1 " 

"  And  is  such  thy  thought — thy  true  thought  1 "  inquired  the 
Capuchin, 

"  I  thank  my  stars  it  is,  else  I  had  not  held  my  trade  so  long. 
Punishment !  Bah  I  I  coll  myself  the  rogues'  chamberlain, 
taking  them  from  a  wicked  world,  and  putting  them  quietly  to 
rest.  When  he  who  signs  the  warrant  for  their  exit — and, 
thinking  closely  what  we  all  are,  'tis  bold  writing  i'&ith — most 
some  day  die  too, — when  the  ermine  tippet  must,  at  some  time, 
lie  down  with  the  hempen  string,  it  is,  methinks,  a  humorous 
way  of  punishment,  this  same  hanging." 

"I  tell  thee,  Jacqaes  Tenebrte,"  cried  the  Priest,  "thy  coarse 
faculties,  made  familiar  with  such  scenes,  cannot  apprehend  their 
awftilnesi — their  public  use.    The  eiample  that " 

"  Ho  I  hold  you  there.  Father— example !  lis  a  brave  example 
to  throttle  &  man  in  the  pubUc  streets :  why,  I  know  the  faces 
of  my  audiences  as  well  as  Dominique  did.  I  can  show  you  a 
hundred  who  never  fiul  at  tlie  gallows'  foot  to  come  and  gather 
good  example.  Do  yon  think,  most  holy  Father,  that  the  mob 
of  Paris  come  to  a  hanging  as  to  a  sermon — to  amend  their  lives 
at  the  gibbet  t    No :  many  come  as  they  would  take  an  eztat 
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dram ;  it  giTca  their  blood  a  fillip— stire  them  for  an  hour  or 
two :  maaj  to  see  a  fellov-nuin  act  a  scene  'whi<^  the j  them- 
selrea  mnat  one  day  undergo :  many,  aa  to  the  puppeta  and  ballad- 
nngera  at  the  Pont  Neuf :  but,  for  example,  why  Father,  as  I 
am  an  honest  executioner,  I  hare  in  mj  day  done  my  office  upon 
twenty,  all  of  whom  were  the  constant  visitors  of  years'  standing 
at  my  monung  levees." 

"  Is  it  possible  1 "  asked  the  Monk. 

"Believe  the  hangman,"  answered  Jacqnes  Tonebim 

"  And  thou  wouldst  punish  no  evil-doer  with  death  t "  inquired 
Father  Geoi^. 

"  As  I  am  an  honest  minister  of  the  law,  and  live  1^  rope,  not 
I ;  for  this  sufficient  reason ;  nature  having  made  death  the 
punishment  of  all  men,  it  is  too  good  a  portion  for  rogaes ;  the 
more  especially  when  softened  by  the  diacoursos  of  thy  brother- 
hood." 

"And  thou  wouldst  hong  no  man  1"  ag^n  asked  the  Friai 
with  rising  wrath. 

"  Though  I  speak  it  to  my  loss,"  cried  Jacques,  "  not  1 1 " 

"  Jacques  TenebrEe,  for  the  wickedness  of  thy  heart,"  exclaimed 
the  Capuchin,  "  I  command  thee,  for  penance,  to  pronounce 
every  mom  and  night  forty  aves,  five-and-thirty  patemoaters, 
fifty" — - 

The  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  Seraphe,  the  gaoler, 
unceremoniously  entering  the  apart^ment,  cut  short  the  sentence 
of  the  Monk. 

"  What  is  this ! "  asked  the  unshaken  Jacques,  taking  a  paper 
&om  the  hands  of  the  turnkey. 

"  "Es  something  for  to-morrow,"  answered  Seraphe,  and  his 
eyes  wandered  towards  Karclsse,  who  sat,  as  in  a  stupor,  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  late  animated  controveniy. 

"  Very  good,"  answered  Jacques,  and  Seraphe  took  his  leave. 
"  Father,  I'll  think  of  your  penance,  and  mend  my  opinions. 
Nardsse  !  Ho,  boy — a  draught  of  wine,  and  then  you  mirat  back 
to  bed."  Saying  this,  Tenebne  filled  the  prisoner's  glass,  and, 
whilst  he  emptied  it,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  to  read  the  paper. 

It  was  a  warrant  commanding  that,  at  to-morrow  noon,  the 
prisoner  NarcisBe,  hitherto  stubborn  and  ulent  on  the  murder 
of  the  Jew,  be  nuied  that  he  might  confess.  Time  was  taken  to 
consider  the  oase  of  the  Count  de  Loire. 
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CBASTER  IX 

"AHDnoone-^toonabeenhere  to-day?"  adi«d  Uw  niausUA 
Nardaae.    "  No  one  t " 

"  You  have  fnenda  in  Paris,  tbcm  t " 

"  No,  DO — none— not  tma,"  annwared  tlie  jontb,  and  be  fixed 
his  blue  ejes  upon  the  speaker,  and  the  tean  p<Hired  dowa  hit 
white,  motionlew  jaoe. 

It  was  the  ereniiig  of  the  day  following  the  reoapt  of  the 
wamut,  and  the  cmeltj  therein  commanded  had  been  fearfully 
fnlfiUed.  NareUse  wbm  bound  and  tortored — hia  lipe  were  whit« 
wiUi  agony,  but  nothing  escaped  them  to  accnse  the  murderer ; 
when  the  torment  was  most  tanible,  and  life  wa«  all  but  torn 
from  him,  he  uttered  one  word,  and  fainted — that  word  waa 
"Antoinette."  The  miserable,  outraged  wretch  wna  unbonnd, 
and  carried  to  his  straw.  It  was  Bunaet,  and  the  daughter  of 
Jacques  Tenebrie — the  indulgence  had  been  obtained  by  the 
interest  of  her  father — stood  beside  the  pallet  of  the  prisoner ; 
he  lay  moaning  in  helpless  misery ;  but  was  uleut,  anda  smile 
flickered  in  his  ashy  foce  when  he  heard  the  soft,  sweet,  ccm- 
pHsiosate  voice  of  the  maiden.  She  had  brooght  a  ootdial  for 
the  wonnded  prisoner,  and  knelt  beside  his  straw  to  o^r  it  to 
him.  He  touched  it  with  his  lips,  and  again  oied — "  And  no 
one — no  one  been  to-day  1 " 

"No    one,"    answered   Seraphe.     "What   pe<^^    did    you 

Narciase  replied  not  to  the  question,  but  muttered  to  himself 
— "  He  might  hare  come."  He  then  fixed  his  eyes  on  Antoinette ; 
they  seemed  to  be  lighted  with  new  intelligence  as  they  gaaed 
npou  her.     "  I  can  die  so — bo,"  cried  Narcieao. 

"  There  is  pardon,  full  pardon,"  said  Antoinette,  "  if  thou  wilt 
coufeu." 

"  CJonfess — what  1 "  aaked  Narcisaa. 

"  AU  thou  Imoweat  about  thia  sad  miscbance — the  death  of 
Aaron.  Poor  lad  I  thon  bast  suffered,  and  wilt  Buffer,  for 
ungrateful  wickedness.  Dost  thou  not  perceive  thou  art  left  in 
misery,  deserted  at  thy  need  1 " 

"  Speak — apeak — speak  i  "  cried  Narcisse,  as  the  maiden 
suddenly  paused.  "  The  brook — the  swinging  boughs — and  the 
bird  in  the  bnsh — I  loved  to  hear  them;  but^  I  think,  your 
words  are  better  than  all — better — better." 
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"Bo  not  cast  &«&7 thy  life,"  uigedAiit<Hiid;t«;  "let  tliB  gnlltj 
Rifier." 

"What  is  my  lifbr'-askedNkrdHw:  "«str&w— n  featbar— 
a  torn  rag." 

"Not  so,  not  so,"  aaid  tlko  maiden;  "tlioa  ma^est  go  back 
to  tbe  Torld,  and.  dwell  ia  haHHnosa.  Become  a  worthj 
dtizen  " 

"Keep  mj  coa<di  and  horses ;  wkt  can  tell ) "  cried  Nardsae. 

"Speak  the  truth,"  said  Antoinette;  "God  and  man  demand  it 
of  tlkee." 

"  Tbn  tmth  I  What  is  it  I "  asked  Nircine.  "  Ood  knows  it : 
and  for  man,  though  he  had  torn  away  mj  legs  and  arma,  could 
he  find  it  T  The  judges  hunt  for  tntth  in  ths  mairow  of  a  man 
— bat  ia  it  there } "  NardaM  attered  these  words  in  a  scream 
of  anguish,  then  lay  exhausted,  moamng  in  the  straw.  Again 
Ant<nneUe  stooped  by  hia  Mde,  and  witli  tbe  cordial  wetted  his 
lips  and  ehafed  his  brow  and  temples. 

"God  help  ttiee  !"  prayed  the  muden,  and  dieroaa  to  depart 

"  Antoinette ! "  cried  Nardsse,  in  a  tcme  of  appealing  misery, 
and  the  girl  paosed.  "  Tell  me— cms  word — did  they  send  you 
for  torture,  eh  1 " 

"  Tortare,  Narcisse !  **  said  6erapha,  who  stood  in  a  corner  of 
the  dungeon:  "has  she  not  reLeved  yon  1" 

"When  they  did  their  worst,"  said  NarcisBe,  looking  at 
A^t(UDett«,  "  it  was  nothing — iron  and  rope,  I  hardly  felt  'em — 
and  tbe  fellow  in  a  hood  whispered  and  shook  his  hand  to  pray, 
and  then  frighten  the  truth — as  tiiey  called  it — from  me ;  but 
now  they  have  sent  you — you — with  your  eyes  like  ataiB,  ond 
-words  td  honey,  to  make  the  fool  c<mfeea , — but  no,  no,  no !  " 
cried  Naroaae,  stnbbomly  ;  and  then  he  sighed — "  that  jon 
abosld  be  with  my  judges  ! " 

"  Do  not  think  it,  Naroiase :  I  cstne  inpity  of  your  misety; — 
thoo^  I  am  the  daughter  of  Jaeques  Tenebne,  I  am  not  the 
hireling  of  the  law,"  said  Antoinette,  and  her  pale  face  was  for 
an  instant  flushed  with  emotion. 

"  Pity  1  pity  1 "  cried  Narcissi :  "  tiien  thou  hast  a  heart — do 
they  not  call  it  so  ?— a  heart  for  me ) " 

"  I  bapo  a  heart  for  all  like  thee, — miserable  and,  a*  I  think, 
c^tpressed — the  poor  dupe,  the  faithful,  unthinking  instnuneut  of 
crafty  erlL"  With  these  words  Antoinette  turned  from  the 
prisoner,  and  was  about  to  quit  the  dungeon,  when  the  friar 
George,  followed  by  two  atrangers,  entered  the  celL  Antoinette 
stefified  back,  and  turned  her  lace  fixim  the  glare  of  a  torch 
canied  by  one  of  tbe  gsoleru. 

"  Save  ye^  daughter  I "    said  the  Capuidiin ;  and  AntobMtt^, 
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bowing  a  meek  Ackaowledginent  of  the  greeting,   gUd«d  from 
Qie  dungeon.    "  Thia  ia  the  culprit,"  observed  the  Konk  in  »  knr 
Tdce,  drawing  near  to  the  couch  of  Narciase. 
"Has  he  coofessedr'  asked  one  of  the  visitors,  in  a  load 

"  Wickedly  stubborn,"  replied  the  Monk.    **  Nought  has  been 
left  untried  to  come  at  the  trutb." 
"Andyethehaanotnlentedl"  cried  the  stranger,  in  aatoniab- 

"  Come,  WB  have  seen  enough  I "  said  the  second  visitor,  pulling 
the  cloak  of  his  companion.    "  Come  I " 

As  he  spoke,  Narcisse  unclosed  his  ejea,  and,  in  his  low  chuckle^ 
cried,  "He's  come — he's  come  I " 

"  What  sajest  thou  1 "  asked  the  Capuchin,  and  he  bent 
towards  Narciaae. 

"  He's  come — come  ! " —  answered  the  culprit.    "  I  knew  i^— 

"Who  is  come,  mj  child?  Tell  me-~whot  Speak  to  thy 
ghostly  father ;"  and  the  Monk  knelt  beside  NarclsBe,  and  bent 
his  ear  to  the  lips  of  the  criminal.  "Speak — vhat  meanest  thoo, 
poor  sufferer ) " 

"Quick — quick  !"  muttered  Belleville  to  the  Marqnia  ;  for 
De  la  JonquUIe  had  compelled  the  Chevalier,  half  by  persuasion 
and  half  by  taunting  sarcasm,  to  venture  into  the  prlsoa  to  look 
comfort  to  his  laithful  servant,  tortured  for  his  master's  act, 
"  Quick — let  us  go  ! " 

De  ia  Jonquille  stood  unmoved,  gazing  upon  the  Ct^chin  and 
the  prisoner. 

"  Tell  me  what  wdgfas  npon  thy  crushed,  thy  broken  hear^" 
murmured  the  priest  to  Narcisse  ;  who  replied  to  hia  exhorta- 
tions and  his  prayers  with  a  scomful  laugh.  The  priest  hastily 
rose,  and  looking  towards  the  strangers,  stretched  bis  hand 
above  the  scoffing  criminal.    "  This  is  horrible  ! ''  stud  the  Capa- 

"  And  after  all  the  cares  of  justice — afl«r  all  the  paine  bestowed 
upon  him,  to  be  still  obdurate  I  '7^  an  afflicting  spectacle  I " 
cried  De  la  Jonquille. 

"Nought  is  so  wicked  ss  the  human  heart,"  pronounced  the 
Capuchin,  with  great  fervour.    "Nought  so  Tile  and  ignorant-" 

"  It  is  hard  to  look  upon  this  broken  wretch — you  do  not 
mark  him,"  said  De  la  Jonquille  to  the  Chevalier — "  and  deny 
thy  melancholy  creed,  most  holy  Father." 

"  Has  the  prisoner  no  friends— ^o  kindred  1 "  asked  Bellevilla, 

"  None — none,"  cried  Bardsse  from  his  straw,  and  hia  master 
■hnddered  at  his  voice. 
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"  Noii^  1117  poor  fellow  t "  aaid  De  la  Jonqnille,  stooping  doM 

"  Yes — yea — one— one,"  answered  NaroiaM. 

"And  who  ie  he} — Speak  !  I  command  ye  J  "  ahonted  tha 
Capachin.     "Who  ia  this  friend  ? " 

"  God ! "  replied  Naroisse. 

"  He  ia  itabbom,  and  will  not  oonfess,"  Mud  the  Capuchin  to 
the  etnogeis,  and,  with  resentment  in  Mb  sallow  &ce,  he  poswd 
from  the  dungeon. 

"  Farewell ! "  cried  De  la  Joaquille,  casting  a  look  towards 
the  criminal,  who  answered  not. 

*  Farewell ! "  cried  tbe  Chevalier,  and  his  Toiee  trembled, 
and  he  did  not  dare  to  meet  the  eyes  of  his  faitMol,  ontraged 
servant. 

"Farewell!"  answered  Narcisse,  and  the  door  of  the  dnngeou 
closed  apon  him.  As  it  closed,  the  prisoner  awallowed  the  gift 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Jonquille. 

"  Who— who  was  that  maiden  in  the  dungeon  1 "  asked 
BelleTille,  as  he  stepped  from  the  cell. 

^  A  fair,  good  ^1— «  flower  springing  from  a  rock  of  flinty" 
answered  the  Capuchin. 

"  But  who  ia  ahe — whence  comea  she  1  What  a  noble  presence ! " 
died  the  Chevalier ;  and,  in  his  admiration  of  the  beautiftil 
Antoinette,  Narcisse  whs  instantly  forgotten. 

"  Doubtless  a  lady  of  a  first  house  ;  one  of  the  seraphic^ 
benevolent  souls,  who  quit  the  home  of  luxury  to  haunt  a  prison 
— who  leave  the  heartiess  fopperies  of  the  mod^  to  come  and 
hear  the  prayers  of  penitent  goilt^  to  whisper  consolation  to 
afflicted  innocence.    She  most  be  one  of  these,"  ntid  the  Marquis. 

"  Her  face,  her  air,  every  gestore,  declares  her  to  be  noble," 
cried  Belleville.    "  Who  can  she  be  I " 

*  Guess,"  said  I>e  la  Jonqnille,  with  a  smiling  face,  taking  his 
Uend  aside.    "Gneos,  who  should  she  be  ! " 

"I  know  not — plague  me  not  with  riddles — tell  me,  for  t  am 
in  torture" 

"  Are  you,  i'fiutb  1  Then  hast  thou  changed  lots  with  poor 
Naidss^  for  he,  or  I  mistake  not,  ia,  ere  this,  relieved.  Why, 
BelleviUe" 

"  Are  you  mad,"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  "  to  speak  my  name, 
and  here}" 

"  Why  not  here  t  Dost  think  it  a  charm  to  bring  the  roof 
upon  thy  head  ?  But  for  the  girl^-for  the  lady.  Was  ever 
fortune  so  auspicious  to  a  lover  I  Vow  canst  thou  do  a  gallant, 
dainty  bit  of  service,"  cried  the  Marquis. 

"  Bpeak — in  the  devil's  name  "•^— 
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"Hnah!"  szcUmed  De  !&  Jonqnille, — "be  cluuy  of  aach 
vulgar  coqjurationa.  Thon  doert  remember — jee,  thou  oaaat  not 
hftve  forgotten  Eug«M  da  Iioire." 

"Hws  doM  witk  thia  untimely  jestisg:  forgotten  him! 
WeU)" 

"  He  hAd,  yoa  kaow,  a  lady-love,  <aia  Clure  d*  UariTnl — there 
was  •  certain  diamtnxd  ne^laoe  " 

"Dc  1a  JonqniUe  1 "  ezdaimed  the  CheTaHer. 

"  Silence  I  Hilence !  mj  beat  of  fiienda,"  aakt  the  Han]nia, 
with  mock  appreheitaioii — "  in  this  plftce^  I  pray  thee,  baiidlB 
my  delicate  name  aM  thon  woold'et  tooch  a  rose-leaf:  tkoit 
jni^toat  escape,  but,  discorvred  here,  mj  doom  is  certain.  Bhall 
I  finish  m  J  atory  t " 

"  Go  on,"  cried  Bellerille  moodily. 

"  Engen*  de  laoire  is  at  this  moment  prisoner  here,  ehai^d— 
perh^ia  thou  hast  hekid  the  storj — with  killing  an  old  rat  of » 
goldsmith,  one  Aaron  Ezra,  of  the  Qnai  dea  OrfSfres  :  'tis  thoagbt 
he  la  not  altogether  guilty  of  the  crim^  and  that  a  simple  fellow 
— they  pnt  ^lini  to  the  torture  thia  momlug— could,  if  he  would, 
denounce  the  true  Tillain,  Well,  what  more  likely  than  a  viMt 
from  Claire  de  Meriral,  the  affianced  bride,  to  her  plighted  lord, 
the  Count  da  Loire  1 — what  more  natural  than  that  she  ahonld 
add  her  aapplieationa,  her  prayers,  or  threats,  to  the  tender 
wisdom,  the  affectionate  seal  of  the  law,  aa  already  tried,  and 
found  ineffectual — such  ia  the  atabbomneBa  of  guilt — Ml  the 
limbs  of  the  low  domestic,  wretched  Narcisae  1 " 

"  Hiott  dost  not  mean  to  say  'twaa  the  Lady  Claire  in  the 
dangeoc  of — of" 

"Of  the  murderer t"  s^d  the  Uarquia.  " To  declare  to  you 
my  aimple  aoni,  I  have  beaten  my  bnuns,  and,  to  my  mind,  ahe 
can  be  no  other  than  that  bright,  aoft-hearted  damsel." 

'  Impossible  I  "  cried  Belleville. 

''^vhy^" 

"I  hara  aeea  the  Lady  Claire,  and  know  it  was  not  ahe," 
replied  the  Chevalier. 

"Ko !    Tut !    the  Monk  is  gone,  or  " 

"No  matter  ;  let  na  go  too :  I  waa   a  foot  to   be  bnuf^t 

"  And  is  such  my  recompense  for  the  angelic  vision  that  has 
blessed  thine  eyes  i     Who  could  the  lady  be  1     Stay :   I  think  I 
know  this  honest,  open  face  ; "  and  De  la  Jonquille  pinntad  to  a 
man  advancing  towards  them.    "  Dost  thon  1 " 
.  "  Not  I." 

"  Let  us  inquire  of  him  : "  and  the  Marquis  advanced  to  mMt 
Jacquea  Tcnebne,  the  hangman  of  Faria. 
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'Si.vx  je,most  wortbj'ur,"  cried  the  Huqnia  to  the  ^bet 
taaMtmMTj ;  "  mre  jo,  moat  excellait  jMqneB  1 " 

Jftoquea  Teuebne  1>ent  hia  good-tempered  e^ee  npon  the 
Matquia  with  a  look  of  distraat.  It  via  bnt  for  a  moment ;  he 
uwtuitljiiiidentood  theeoartBoiii  banter  of  De  U  JonqniUe,  and 
met  it  witii  a  lilca  spirit  "  S»Te  your  excellency,"  cried  Jacqnea 
Tenebne,  doffing  his  cap,  and  bowing  ceremouiomily. 

"  What  is  he  1  "  aaked  Eellerille,  in  a  whisper,  of  the  Harquis. 

"  A  most  worthy  and  conicientious  professor,"  answered  De  la 
Jonqnillo ;  "  one  whom  you  must  know,  my  dear  BelleTille.  A 
man  (^  hi^est  public  traat." 

"And  here  1 "  cried  the  Chevalier. 

"Huah,"  cried  De  U  JonquUte,  and  then  stepping  forwari, 
he  be^ed  of  Tenebne  to  be  permitted  to  introduce  to  him  a 
friend  who  nonrished  the  profottndeat  admiration  of  hia  pro- 
fefldonal  talenta.  "  Ha !  my  dear  Jacques,"  cried  the  Marqnia, 
"  thou  ahooldat  bear — eren  though  at  the  risk  of  some  fboliab 
bloahing — yet  tbon  shooldst  bear  the  praiaea  he  baa  laTJshed 
npoa  thee." 

The  hnUgman  with  a  look  of  wary  homonr,  bowed  towards 
Uie  Chevaliei^  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  words  of  Ma  tormenting 
companion.    Belleville,  however,  coldly  returned  the  dvility  of 

"  And  be  is  a  man,  most  excellent  sir,  whose  opinions  are 
worth — worth — ay,  worth  diamonda,"  continued  the  Karqnia, 
leering  at  Belleville.  "A  man  who  haa  travelled  the  worid, 
and  in  dtie^  blessed  with  the  highest  tnTilisatitm,  baa  attended 
the  lectures  of  thy  brother  profeason — has  witnessed  a  hondred 
demonatrationa  of  their  skill  in  the  highest  aa  in  the  simi^est 
brandi  of  the  philanthropic  art  In  Vienna,  now,  the  fitr-fitmed 
— what's  his  name  1  "  asked  the  Marquis  of  the  staring 
Chevalier. 

**  Katz,  aa  I  have  heard,"  said  Jacques. 

"True;  the  great  Kata— after  thy  adrcntneea,  my  friend 
deems  him  the  veriest  bungler.  Pity  it  is,  my  dear,  good  sir," 
cried  the  M&rqnia,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  shonlder  of  the 
complacent  Tenebne,  "  pity  it  is,  that  in  tliia  wise  and  noble  city 
«f  Fari%  thy  profession  gains  so  little  from  the  reneration,  H 
little  from  the  pockeU  of  men." 
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"We  might  be  better  paJd,"  observed  Jacqaee,  aerionalj; 
"butaafor  the  veneratioa,  aa  thou  calleat  it,  for  myself  I  tun 
-nilluig  to  compotmd  for  the  love  of  the  world,  for  *  little  more 
of  tbftt  vhich  tti«  world  loves  best." 

**  Thou  hast  the  wtedom  of  a  whole  cdlege,"  said  the  Uarqnia. 
"Yet  I  wonld  have  thy  functdtm — being  as  it  i%  of  the  firet 
importancs  to  the  state  " 

"And  the  IsBt,"  interrupted  Jacques  Tenebrte,  withasaspi- 
dons  glance  at  the  Marquis. 

"And  the  last,"  repeated  the  phlegmatic  De  la  Jonqnille :  "I 
would  have  it  dignified  by  ontwaxd  trappings,  as  it  is  doubtless 
HUBtsined  and  illumined  by  inward  light.  Look  at  thy  brother 
at  Hamburgh  " 

"I  have  no  brother — oh!  I  understand,"  cried  Jacqnes.  "You 
mean  the  " • 

"True,"  said  the  Uarqnis.  "Wert  thou  not^  Jacques,  a 
philosopher  of  the  sublimest  class,  thond'st  wither,  rot  with  envy 
to  think  of  his  salary,  his  perquisites,  his  gsllaut  suits.  Hath  he 
not  fees  from  the  vaults  of  the  city — does  an  ox,  or  a  horse  die 
that  he  does  not  inherit  its  coat  1 — does  he  not  sometimes  banquet 
^th  the  lords  of  tlie  hall,  wilii  men  who  quarter  arms  from  ib» 
ark  itself,  ail  of  whom  do  rightful  reverence  to  bis  useful  calling  } 
And,  then,  for  his  outward  gear  I  As  I  am  a  Frenchman, 
Jacques,  J  blush  and  bum  with  sorrow  for  my  cooutrymea  to 
look  at  thy  humble  weed." 

"  "Tis  well  enough,"  cried  Jacques,  carelessly  brushing  his  sleeve. 

"  Well  enough,  in  thy  estimation,  philosopher  as  thou  art," 
continued  De  la  Jonquille;  "but  thou  knowest  this  worid  is 
half  made  up  of  eyes,  and  they  must  be  dazzled.  Heno^  I 
would  have  thee,  like  the  Hamfaai^er,  dressed  in  satins  and 
velvet,  thy  legs  in  silk  shining  like  glass,  thy  garten  spangled, 
crimson  roses  in  thy  shoes,  and  on  thy  wise  and  solemn  head 
a  Spanish  hat  with  streaming  feather.  Nor  shouldat  thou  stir 
abroad  without  ux  lacqueys  at  leaat  to  clear  the  way  and  follow 

"Nfty,  nay,  'twould  be  too  much,"  cried  Jacques  Tenebne, 
modestly, 

"Not  a  whit— not  more  than  thy  reverend  and  venerable 
office  demands  and  justifies.  Sidst  thou  ever  eontamplate  the 
origin  of  thy  eerious  calling  1 "  asked  Belleville. 

".Never,"  answered  Jacques. 

"Tis  worth  the  labour,"  said  De  la  Jonquille  ;  "albeit,  the 
study  might  confuse  thy  simple  brains  among  the  lumber  of 
antiquity.  Trust  me,  Jacques,  and  I  have  pondered  on  the 
Uiemc^  Uiy  sect  hath  had  great  begiuninga— {p«at  beginnings." 
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"  No  doubt— no  doubt "  observed  Jacques,  grsdnally  interested 
hj  the  fascinating  earnestness  of  De  k  Jocquille. 

"Tbon  hast  been  the  chosen  iugtrument  of  kingly  wrath — th* 
miaiBter  of  imperial  vengeancB  :  thoa  wort  great  in  I^tTpt, 
Jacqneo — aj,  mightiy  in  die  days  of  Karaoh  ;  and,  alas  !  how, 
from  the  state  with  which  barbarians — as,  in  our  effeminate 
conceit,  we  call  them — were  wise  and  just  enough  to  sorronnd 
thee,  how  art  thon  shrank  and  &tlen  !  Thou  yrbo  hast  been  the 
prop  of  thrones,  how  art  thou  dwindled  from  thy  greatness  I 
Once,  Jacques,  thou  wert  terrible  in  thy  mysteries — awfnl  by  the 
companionship  of  the  mighty  of  the  earth ;  now,  I  speak  it  in  all 
tenderness,  yet  must  the  truth  be  B^d,  now  art  than  by  the  new 
wisdom  of  this  foolish  age  plucked  of  thy  naeful  terrors,  and 
polled  from  the  footstools  of  kings,  who  may  not,  as  in  tlte  olden 
time,  send  thee  as  it  pleased  them  on  their  hasty  errands ;  but 
must  be  content,  to  take  some  connael,  ere  they  bid  thee  speed. 
Thou  who,  by  the  mute  consent  of  men,  wert  held  the  only  true 
chaatiser  of  (dl  mortal  crimes — thou  art  qoestjoued,  despitefully 
libelled,  nay,  all  thy  solemn  fouetions  called  to  account,  and,  in. 
the  hardy  ignorance  of  a  aelf-wiUed  gaieration,  condemned  a^- 
that  I  should  live  to  speak  it ! — worse  than  needless.  Is  it  not 
•0,  Jacqaea  1 "  asked  De  la  Jouquille. 

"  Humph !  the  Capuchins,  at  least,  are  on  onr  side,"  said 
Jacqnea,  remembering  the  zeal  of  Father  George. 

"  Oh  !  and  more — authority  is  still  with  Uiee ;  and  so,  with 
tolerable  fortune,  thy  great-grandson  may  inherit  thy  office. 
Meanwhile,  comfort  thee  with  the  thoughts  of  thy  past  glories- 
soothe  thy  spirit,  good  Jacques,  in  these  evU  times,  with  recollec- 
tions of  i^at  thon  hast  been." 

"What — what  is  bel"  whispered  Bellorille  impatiently  to 
the  Marquis. 

**  Cast  thine  eyes  back  to  the  days  of  wisdom,  and  lire  in  the 
post,"  said  Se  la  Jonquille. 

"  And  are  we  beoome  bo  despised— «re  we  thonght  so  useless  ?  " 
asked  Jacques  Tenebne.  "  All  thiB,  good  sir,  is  news  to  me.  By 
my  fkith  I  I  thought  my  trade  still  well  spoken  of-'flUIl  con- 
sidered, aa  I  may  say,  ^e  best  security  of  good  lives  and  good 


"And  so  it  is,  save  by  a  few.    At  this  moment,  the  poison  in 
eating  the  very  heart  irf  thy  gallows-tree,"  cried  De  la  Jon- 

"GaUowBJ"   exclaimed  Belleville,  starting  back,  and  for  the 
first  moment  apprehending  the  employment  of  Jaoqnes. 
"  What  poison  1 "  asked  Tenebne, 
"  Ink  1 "  answered  Pe  la  Jonquille. 
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"  Ink  ! "  echoed  Tenebna,  with  a  look  of  luighiiiif  wonder- 

"luk,"  eimtinued  De  1&  JonqnUle,  "flnng  it  may  be  from 
garrata,  U  now  eating  at  the  heart  of  the  gibbe^^ — slowly,  yet 
aorelj,  cnunbUag  the  fetters  of  the  slave — yea,  cODsnming  -walls 
of  flint" 

Tenebne  gazed  earnestly  in  the  &ce  of  De  la  JonqaQIe ;  then 
hinghmg  loudly,  cried—"  I  hope,  your  excellency,  a  poor  fellow 
may  be  an  honest  hongmai),  yet  have  no  head  for  riddles.  If 
the  gibbet  stand  till  it  be  pricked  down  by  gooee<[nllle,  why, 
'twill  serve  my  time,  I  think  ;  and  when  I  am  gone,  whether 
tiiere  be  gallowa  or  no  gallows,  ahall  I,  think  ye,  sleep  the  wone 
for't  1  Say  I  not  well,  and  pleaee  yonr  excellancy  1 "  cried  the 
ezecationer. 

"  Wisely  and  well,"  rejdied  De  la  Jonqnille  ;  "wert  thoa  the 
CBidinal  himMlf,  thou  cooldst  not  speak  with  finm-  oense  of 
official  morala.  Butter  thy  bread,  friend  Tenebm,  and  a  ficc 
for  posterity," 

"The  girl— the  maiden,"  whispered  the  Chevalier  to  De  la 
Jonqnille,  as  he  vaa  about  to  torn  away. 

"  I  had  focgotten,"  med  the  Marqnie,  and  he  again  addresed 
the  hangman.    "'iHiere  was  a  goddess  here,  she  vani^sd  as  yon 

"  A  woman  1 "  asked  Tenebn^  knittdng  his  brows. 

"  An  angel ! "  exclaimed  Belleville  impatimtly. 

"Likely,"  replied  the  hangman.  "I  have  heard  the  prisoners 
say  that  such  things  sometimes  oome  here.  Let  na  hc^  so," 
and  Jacques  abmptiy  tnmed  to  depart 

"Tarry,  Jacques,  and  tell  us,"  cried  De  la  Jonqnille,  "who 
this  bright  divinity  may  be.  At  this  moment,  her  eyes  are 
burning  the  breast  of  my  friend,— 4  gentleman  who  oan  trace  his 
pedigree  up  to  Eden,  give  hi"'  bnt  time  enoo^  for  the  task, — 
a  gaJlant  of  golden  fortunes,  who,  in  a  word,  would  wed  lie  nuud 


"  What  t "  exclumed  Belleville. 

"  I  should  have  sud,"  continued  the  imperimrbable  Marqnis, 
"this  very  night,  without  one  qnesUon  of  her  wealth  or  her 
condition." 

"  Humph  I "  cried  Jaoqnea.  "  Tou  speak  of  the  wench  whoso 
foolish  pity  took  her  to  the  straw  of  the  poor  innocent  1 " 

"Ay— surely."  replied  Belleville,  impatiently.  "Whoiashet 
Where  can  she  he  found  1 " 

"  She  is  not  for  snoh  as  you,  moat  noble,  sir,"  answered  Tenebm 
"She  looks  somewhat  higher." 

'  I  swd  ahe  was  of  noble  birth,"  observed  De  U  JonqniUe  j  "her 
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face — li«P  form — her  foototep — her  voice,— all  things  declare  it 

And  is  she  betrothed,  good  Jacques  1 " 

"  Ay,"  answered  Teuebm, "  be  Hure  of  it — betrothed." 

"  ImpoBcdble  I "  cried  Belleville,     "  To  whom  ? " 

"Here   cornea   one   will  tell  je,"   replied    J&cqaes,   and  ha 

pointed  to  Father  George,  the  Capuchin,  who  slowlj  advanced 

towards  them. 
"Host  holy  Father,"  sud  De  la  Jouqiulle,  stepping  to  meet 

"He  1e  dead!"  cried  the  Capttchin  in  a  hollow  voioe,  and  with 
an  unmoved  oonntuiance,  "  the  wretch  is  dead ! " 

"  What— Narrasae  ? '  exclaimed  Belleville,  with  the  amile  of 
hope  upon  his  lip^  "  Nareieae  1" 

"Ay — the  murderer  is  psased  to  judgment,"  answered  the 

"  Tliank  Heaven ! "  cried  the  Chevalier,  feeling  that  a  dangeroaa 
witneaa  waa  removed.     "  Thank  Heaven  I " 

"  What ! "  roared  the  Marquis,  and  his  eyes  glowed  like  fiery- 
coals  upon  the  abject  ^e  of  Belleville,  who  started  at  their 
terrible  glare.  ""Tis  w^  Chevalier,  thou  hast  the  spirit  of 
thanksgiving  for  all  blesainga — even  for  so  «naU  a  benefit  as  the 
death  of  a  fooii^  murderer.  I  would  I  had  a  touch  of  thy  true 
gratitude,"  and  De  la  Jonquille  smiled  with  withering  scorn 
upon  hia  trembling  friend.  'Dieu,  with  a  sprightly  look  and  a 
laughing  voice,  he  clapped  BeOeville  on  the  ehoidder,  telling 
him  to  take  heart,  and  breathe  his  grateful  thanks  for  all  aueh 

"  Poor  hoy ! — poor  diild  I "  cried  Jacques  Tenebra — "  ay,  'twas 
rough  work — I  thought  'twould  end  so." 

"Hia  blood  be  upon  hia  own  head!"  ezelaimed  the  pious 
Capuchin,  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  a  small  {diial  found  oa 
the  pidlet  of  Nardaae,  conveyed  to  him  by  the  compassionate 

"  Poison  ! "  cried  Belleville. 

"  The  hardened  wretch  I "  answered  the  Oipnchin ;  "  but  such 
is  the  iniquity  of  man," 

"The  precipitate  villain,"  remarked  De  la  Jonqnille,  "when, 
had  he  waited  but  another  week,  a  second  lesson  from  the 
worthy  Jacques  might  have  changed  hia  stony  heart,  turning  it 
into  loving  fleah  for  all  mankind.  That  the  r«ck  should  be  ao 
defrauded ! " 

"Were  you  with  him  when  he  died  t"  asked  Belleville,  timidly, 
of  the  Capuchin. 

"Ay,"  answered  Father  George.  "My  spirit  was  touched 
ivith  compaaaion  for  his  desolate  aoul,  and  I  returned  to  his  cell. 
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to  cenanre  and  to  comfort  Hin.  I  foand  him  siiikiiig  into  death 
— and  now  ia  ha" 

"No  doubt — no  doubt,"  remarked  Db  la  Jonquille,  haatilr 
interrupting  the  Monk.  "And  did  he  not  confess  1 — spoke  he 
not  of  BccompUcBi  t — of  vUl&iua  who  had  left  him  a  scapegoat 
for  the  law  t " 

"  He  aaid,"  replied  the  Monk—"  bat,  u  I  am  a  C!hristian,  I 
think  be  knew  not  what  he  uttered — he  said  that  Rupert  was  to 
blame." 

"  Indeed  I  if  he  could  be  found,  now,"  observed  the  Marquis 
fixii^;  hia  ejes  on  the  ahuddering  BelleviUe — "if  Rupert  should 
proTO  no  ahadow — no  creature  of  sn  idiot's  dream  ! " 

"  Poor  lad ! — poor,  broken  thing  !  "  sighed  Jacques  Tenebne. 

"And  then,"  continued  the  Monk,  in  softest  whispers,  "b^ 
called  on  Antoinette  to  kiaa  him  ere  he  died." 

"The  dog  I"  exclaimed  the  wrathful  hangman,  the  blood 
mounting  to  hia  paternal  cheeks. 

"I  shouted  to  him,  but  I  apoke  to  clay ;  and  now,  I  repea^^ 

"  True — most  true,"  again  interrupted  the  Marquis—"  now  ia 
be  offiil  for  the  graTC." 

"Kot  80, 1  truat,"  replied  the  Capuchin.  "I  come  to  beg  hia 
body." 

"For  what,  moat  holy  Father!"  aaked  Jacques  Tenebrte,  "if 
not  to  give  it  Christian  burial  1 " 

"  Christian  burial  t "  acrosmed  the  Monk,  retreating,  aa  he 
spoke,  from  the  illiterate  hangman — "when  he  should  be  burned 
to  ashea,  and  scattered  to  the  winds !  Hast  no  religion,  Jacques 
Tenebne  ? "  aaked  the  Monk,  frowningly. 

"  Nay,  Father,  please  to  remember  I  am  neither  cardinal  nor 
^bot  i  I  apeak  but  aa  a  hangman." 

"  So  please  your  Holiness,"  said  De  la  Jonquille,  deferentially, 
to  the  Capuchin 

"  Such  title  is  not  for  me,  most  noble  sir,"  said  Father  G«oige, 
frith  a  forbearing  smile. 

"True  J  not  yet — not  yet,"  replied  the  Marquis,  courteooaly 
bowing.  "  Pardon  m^  most  pious  Father,  I  was  lain  to  ask  what 
would  ye  with  the  wicked  carcass  of  that  miserable  boy  1 " 

"  The  Church  can  turn  even  such  vile  clay  to  a  golden  purpose," 
answered  the  Monk. 

"The  Church  knows  nothing  of  the  philosopher's  atoue — 
though  it  may  sometimes  bum  those  who  hunt  for  it,"  aaid  De 
la  Jonquille ;  "yet  can  I  not  gness  to  what  rich  nse  even  the 
Church,  with  all  its  wisdom,  can  put  the  racked  anatomy  of  a 
dead  footman." 
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"  SectLUse  Oion  art  whoUj  of  thk  worid,"  replied  the  C&pudhin, 
"and  canst  not  comprehend  the  watchful  love — the  BleepleM 
charity — of  DOT  most  holj  order,  for  the  oonls  of  men.  Attend 
and  leam," 

Da  la  Jonqnille,  mth  well-acted  reverence,  bent  towards  the 
Monk.  Belleville  anrvejed  him  with  looks  of  intense  interest, 
and  Jacques  Tenebne,  with  a  dull,  nay,  dogged  air  of  nnconcem, 

"We  have  long  needed,  for  the  discipline  of  erring  souls,  a 
bodj  eo  unhallowed — bo  vile — bo  hung  about  with  terror  as  that 
in  jonder  dungeon,"  said  the  Monk. 

"  Poor  bo;  j  "  said  the  hangman.     "  Heaven  help  us  I  " 

"  Peace,  or  get  jon  hence,  Jacques  Tenebr®,"  thundered  the 
Capuchin  ;  and  Jacqnes  stood  abashed  at  the  reproof.  "In  onr 
most  reli^ous  house,  for  the  wholesome  penance  of  the  yonnger 
brotherhood,  we  have  long  yearned  fbr  some  instrament  of 
horror — some  appalling  shape— to  work  a  healtbfol  cqi«  in  the 
diseased  passions  of  our  wicked  and  fallen  natare." 

"Hal  'tis,  as  tiiou  sayest,  a  vile  world,  Father  Geoi;ge," 
ohoerred  De  la  Jonquille,  "and  the  men,  saving  your  ghostly 
presence,  whether  frocked  or  un&ocked,  at  the  beet  but  snakes 
and  tigers." 

"ThoQ  sayest  truly,  my  son,"  answered  the  Capuchin,  with 
a  sigh. 

"And  yet  Ihaveaometdmes  thought,"  continned  the  Marquis— 
and  lie  spoke  in  his  silverest  tone—"  that  if  the  world  were  indeed 
so  bad — that  if  the  men  that  crowded  and  struggled  in  it  were  sndt 
monsters  as  thy  Mother  Church,  in  her  best  charity,  avouches 
them  to  be — I  have  thought  it  marvellous  tihat  the  sun  should 
shine  upon  them^^that  the  com  should  spring,  and  the  fruits 
ripen  for  the  delight  and  nonrlshment  of  such  miserable  outcasts." 

"The  thought,  my  son,"  replied  the  Monk,  gazing  stead' 
lastly  in  the  niunoved  &ce  of  Da  la  JonqaiUe,  "shows  thy 
hnmility," 

"  To  be  sure,  tby  fraternity  would  tnake  the  enjoyment  of 
these  good  gifts  a — bnt  we  wander  from  the  theme.  Thou 
earnest  to  beg  the  body  of  the  murderer.  Alack  I  for  what  1 " 
asked  De  la  Jonquille. 

"  I  have  said,  as  an  insb-ament  of  penance,"  answered  Fatlier 

"Penance  I  why,  what  wonldst  do  with  iti"  asked  Jacques 
Tenebne.    "  Penance  ! " 

"  Even  yesterday,  we  might  have  tamed  it  to  good  serriee. 
Brother  Martin— I  fear  me  a  sluggard  in  the  goodly  work- 
transgressed  our  holy  rule,  and  worshipped  the  belly-god.  He 
VBs  known  to  eat  an  onion  in  a  time  of  fiut,    Wa  would  hara 
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cfaastased  his  glutton^r  ^th  the  carcaaa  of  the  mnrderer  and  the 
aelf-fllaTerl" 

"GhastiM  him — and  with  the  dead!"  asked  Jacques  Teuebne, 
"  and  for  an  oaiou  diimer  swallowed  in  forbidden  hoacs  ! " 

"He  is  yoHBg,  and  most  be  disciplined.  For  penance,  wa 
would  have  made  him  share  his  bed  with  the  bodj  of  the 
culprit,"  said  Father  George,  with  the  Mr  of  a  man  who  has  hit 
vpoD  a  notable  diaeoTeiy. 

"  I  see  thy  wiadoio,  moat  holy  Father,"  cried  Do  la  JonqniUe, 
"  thonld'st  make  a  mummery  of  the  wretch — keep  hJT"  as  a  pet 
bugbear  for  the  terror  of  the  ainfid.  Ea  !  ha!  Anotabledevio«l" 

"They  who  would  reclaim  wayward  spirits  must  deem  no 
labour  irksome  for  the  goodly  end,"  said  the  Monk,  and  clasping 
his  hands,  he  raised  hia  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  Shall  I  take  your  wi^ea  to  the  Govenur  1 "  asked  Tenebne, 
"  If  the  child  be  really  dead,  no  donbt  yoa  will  be  welcome  to 
him — though,  by  my  conadence,  'tis  a  strange  jewel  to  cone  a- 
begpng  for.  Shall  I  speed  to  the  Ooremor,  most  holy  Father  1 " 
agun  asked  Jacques,  and  the  Konk  baTiag  assented,  the  han^ 
man  departed  on  his  urrand. 

"  The  Governor  cannot  hare  the  heart  to  disappoint  the 
brotherhood,"  said  De  la  Joaquille. 

"  I  have  all  faith  in  his  religious  dispositions,"  answered  FaUm 
GeorgCk 

"Poor  Nardsse!"  cried  the  Uarquis.  "  Tia  to  be  hoped,  for 
his  reputation,  that,  as  time  run^  the  Capuchins  will,  at  leas^ 
preserve  hia  identi^." 

"What  meanest  thoal"  asked  the  Monk,  with  a  diatmstful 

"  Why,  aa  the  world  apiaa  round,  things  are  somehow  apt  to 
get  misplaced — and  then  they  get  new  """""') — and  thus  weak 

"  Why,  what  is  this  ? "  inquired  the  Monk,  awakened  to 
snsfoeirai  by  the  sneering  lip  of  the  speaker.  "  Of  what  things 
dost  thon  speak  1 " 

"  Hear  me,  pions  Father,"  answered  De  la  JonqniUe,  withi 
feigned  humility ;  "  in  the  confusion  which  time  is  apt  to  bring 
upon  the  holiest  of  relics,  unless  thy  brotherhood  keep  espeinal 
guardianship  of  the  carcass  thon  comest  to  petition  for,  is  it 
impoBwble — morkme — I  ask  is  it  impassible — for  I  would  not  hint 
its  vulgar  likelihood — that  Narciase,  the  footman — the  boy— the 
murderer  of  a  venerable  greyhoired  Jew — the  tortured  felon, 
Narcisie,  dying  on  k  felon's  stiaw,  may  not  in  future  times 
be  shown  to  tremblii^f,  gaping  hundreds,  as  a  stout  son  of 
the  Church  I " 
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"  Feftce ! "  axcloimed  the  Monk. 

"A  Dutrtyr — a  gallant  martyr  for  her  glories  1 " 

"  Wilt  have  d<»ie  1 "  roared  the  C^rachm. 

"  More :  may  not  hU  fingers — bo  dexterous  in  picking  pnties — ■ 
be  shown  and  sacrificed  to  as  the  healing  fingers  of  a  Munt, 
toaching  away  fevers — healing  leprosies  1 " 

"  Peace,  I  say  1  "  thundered  the  priest.     "  It  is  impossible  '.  " 

'Let  na  hope  so,"  coolly  answered  Do  la  Jonqnille.  "And 
yet,  good  Father  G«oi^  in  some  hundred  years  or  two,  who 
sludl  seenre  Narcisse  from  such  promotion  1  Such  things  have 
been,  and — well — well— oonrtesy  is  my  foible — thoti  frownest — 
for  mc^  then,  they  shall  be  impossible."  And  So  la  Jonquille, 
with  a  look  of  langhing  scorn,  at  which  even  the  Capuchin 
recoiled,  doffed  hia  hat,  and  placing  his  arm  In  the  arm  of 
Belleville,  walked  rapidly  away. 


CHAPTEE  XL 


"Marquis,"  said  Belleville,  as  the  two  friends  homed  from 
the  prison,  "  Faris  is  no  longer  a  place  of  safety.    We  most 

"  And  whither  1 "  asked  the  careless  De  la  Jonqnille.  "  Shall 
we  to  jour  estate  in  Westphalia  )  or,  with  no  fiirther  wiird, 
shall  we  pack  np  for  yonr  Boman  pnlozzo  1 " 

"For  Heaven's  sake  !  "  cried  Belleville,  and  at  the  adjoratioa 
his  companion  suddenly  stopt,  and  cast  at  the  Chevalier  a 
look  that  seemed  to  wither  him;  then,  with  a  bitter  laugh^ 
observed — 

"  My  best  Mend,  Belleville^  I  pn^  ye,  conjure  in  some  other 

"Wilt  never  be  grave?"  asked  Belleville,  deapondingly. 
"  What's  to  be  done  ? " 

"  What  has  been  done,"  answered  the  Marquis.  "  Fools  grow 
with  the  season,  and  we  must  wait  the  harvest." 

"  But  not  in  Paris  ;  not  where  blood  still  cries  against  ns," 

"  Vi/  My  hands  are  white  as  Alpine  snow.  What  should  I 
fear  ]  And  for  yourself,  dear  Belleville,  you  might  as  well  hope 
to  fise  from  your  own  shadow,  as  from  the  voice  of  blood 
that  here  in  splendid,  langbiog  Paris,  still  pursues  yon.  Xnrn 
hermit — take  lodging  in  a  cave— drink  from  the  brook,  and 
«at  from  the  herbs  of  the  field,  that  voice  will  still  be  at 
your  ear — tbs  lace  of  the  Jew  will  still  peep  ont  from  ther 
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trees — aud  the  l&agh  of  poor  N&rciaae — his  light  and  n,jii 
step  will  Btill  ijome  to  yoafi^m  every  buah — will  still  follow  yon." 

"Why  do  ;fon  tell  me  this  1"  ezcLumed  Belleville,  in  a  voice 
of  terror. 

"  Because  Td  do  the  office  of  a  Mend,  and  lave  ye  travelling 
expenaeB.     Can  you  not  die  here  as  well  '* 

"  IKe  I "  cried  the  Chevalier. 

"THe,"  replied  the  stolid  Marqnis.  "Ton  must  die  some- 
where, eh  I  Though  I  have  marked  that  men  of  your  pennasion 
— hloodshedders  for  gain — are  apt  to  think  thamselvea  immortal 
by  their  crimes ;  they  no  aoon^  become  unfit  to  live,  than  they 
give  np  all  thonghte  of  death." 

"  In  the  name  of  the  great  fiend ! "  muttered  Belleville. 

At  the  same  moment  De  la  Jonqnille  slapt  the  speaker 
enconragingly  on  the  shoulder,  crying,  "  Now  then  hast  it  t 
swear  on." 

"De  la  Jonquillel  why  do  yon  thus  torment  mel"  cried 
Belleville  imploringly. 

"Well,  well,"  replied  the  Marquis,  "for  the  sake  of  poor 
hmnanitj,  I  will  respect  its  qualms,  and  talk  no  more  of  death. 
Thou  ehalt  liv«^  Belleville,  for  evei^-and  that  granted,  where 
shall  we  sup  1" 

Aa  the  Marquis  spoke,  a  low  long  groan,  as  from  the  earth, 
fixed  Belleville  to  the  spot :  he  griped  the  arm  of  his  companion, 
and  asked,  "  Did  you  hear  nothing  1 " 

"Very  like  Narcisso,"  was  the  cool  reply;  and  BeUeville,  for 
the  moment,  more  appaUed  by  the  unconcern  of  his  friend,  who 
appeared  on  a  sudden  removed  from  the  sphere  of  all  human 
sympathies,  than  by  that  which  tested  it,  was  about  to  qoit  his 
arm  and  hurry  from  him  as  a  demon :  another  moment,  and  be 
grasped  him  more  firmly,  as  if  t«  lose  him  wsa  to  lose  hia  surest 
safeguard  agunst  every  ill.  Belleville  feared  and  hated  his 
comrade,  whilst  with  a  slavish  superstition  be  could  not  but 
consider  him  the  arbiter  of  his  destiny.  Agiun  the  groan  was 
heard,  and  Belleville  Ktill  clutched  the  arm  of  the  Harqnis,  who 
repeated,  "  Very  like  Nwcisse." 

"  Imposuble  !  "  esclitimed  Belleville,  "  imposuble !  Sud  they 
not  he  was  dead  1" 

"  Baric  t  eh — what  have  we  herel"  and  De  la  Jonqnille 
dragged  his  companion  towards  the  gateway  of  a  low,  massive 
building ;  and,  at  length,  discovered  through  the  darkness  a 
man  apparently  writhmg  in  the  agonies  of  death.  "  Say,  frioid, 
who  are  ye— and  what  has  brought  ye  to  this  plight  1 " 

"If  you  have  Christian  hearts,  a  priest — a  priest,"  answered 
tfie  sufferer. 
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"Oood  Belleville,"  cried  the  Marqnuj  "I  pray  je,  ran  Ua 
■ome  holyman.    Hirk  I  who  comes  1  ** 

At  this  moment,  several  forma  were  seen  to  more  slowly  and 
caataooalj  tow&rds  the  spot,  and  the  Marquis  and  Bellsville, 
etAuding  iax  in  tha  gatew&y,  observed,  unnoticed,  the  approach 
of  the  new  comers  ;  four  of  whom  bore  apparently  a  heavy 
burden  on  their  shoulders. 

"  Benedieitt  I "  exclumed  De  la  JonqniUe,  as  the  men  reached 
the  gateway.  Hey  suddenly  paused,  and  the  voice  of  Father 
Qeorge  responded  "  Benedicile  I  '  On  this  tiie  Friar,  motioning 
his  followers,  hastened  his  steps,  whan  a  louder  "  StrtedicUe  I  " 
from  De  la  Jonqoilla  made  liim  stop. 

"  Who  is  there  1 "  asked  tha  Friar. 

"A  dying  wnner.  Father  Gieorge,"  answered  De  la  Jonquille. 

"  It  M  the  Monk  1 "  exclaimed  Belleville.    "  I  pray  ye,  let  him 

"  And  leave  a  dying  man  unshriven  t  ]Bla  upon  you,  Belle- 
ville 1 "  said  the  Marquis,  who  agun  addressed  himself  to  the 
Monk.  Father  Oeorge,  having  whiapered  to  his  fbllowers,  they 
proceeded  on  with  their  load,  leaving  him  to  perform  his  ghostly 
office  on  tha  dying  man. 

"  As  I  live,"  cried  the  Friar,  "  the  genUeman  with  whom  I  had 
neb  goodly  talk  in  the  prison  !— tuid  who  ia  here  1  Nay,  tarty 
a  moment ;"  and  the  Monk,  winged  with  good  intentions,  flew 
towarda  hia  companions,  already  arrived  at  their  destination, 
and  in  a  few  momenta — they  had  deposited  their  load  within — 
returned  with  them  to  the  Marquis,  who  eamesUy  prayed  tha 
Friar  to  give  his  speedy  consolation  to  an  expiring  sinner.  By 
the  orders  of  the  Monk,  the  wounded  man  was  borne  onward  in 
the  arms  of  the  men,  when  Father  Qeorge  entreated  the  Marquis 
and  Bdleville  to  give  him  their  company  beneath,  his  humble 
roof. 

"  Hunks !  many  thanks,  kind  Father  I "  answered  Belleville, 
"but  we  hare  buaineas — urgent  business." 

"Trust  me,  no,"  interrupted  De  ia  Jonquille;  "at  least  no 
af&ira  that  should  not  give  way  to  hospitality  so  holy — so  wo 
fellow,  excellent  Father ; "  and  Belleville  found  himself  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  Marquis,  who  whispered  to  him,  "  there  might  be 
danger  did  we  appear  to  suspect" 

"  Suspect !    What  have  we  to  fear  of  him  1 "  asked  Belleville. 

"  Halters-^ialters,  nothing  more  1  hushl"  and  De  la  Jonquille 
significantly  pressed  the  arm  of  BelleviUs.  "A  sweet  retreat," 
observed  tiia  Marquis,  as  Father  George  showed  his  guests 
beyond  tha  first  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Carmelites.  "A 
charmbg  school  for  sunt^  i'  fiutli  I " 
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"l^vs  for  7011  maj  toter,"  said  Father  G«orge ;  and  aa  ha 
spoke  the  gEtt«  waa  cloaed  behind  them, 

"We  afe trapped,"  whispered  Believilla. 

"Aj,  Carmelitea  for  life,"  anawered  the  Uarqnis.  "Well, 
with  aU  mj  heut  1  what  eay  ye  1 "  Belleville,  coufoonded,  mck 
at  heart  with  the  banter  of  his  eompamou,  bit  hia  lip,  and 
answering  not,  groaned  inwardly. 

"Sit,  and  what  the  house  affiirds,  that  shall  ye  partake  of," 
Hud  Father  Oeorg^  who  departed,  leaTing  his  guests  to  indulge 
in  their  anti^tationa  of  a  Carmelite  repaat.  In  a  few  minnte^ 
Father  Oeorge  returned,  attended  by  a  brother,  who  laid  a 
large  blat^  loaf  upon  the  table,  and  then  placed  beside  it  a 
jntcher  of  water. 

"£at^  and  may  it  profit  ye  !  "  aaid  Father  George,  stretching 
his  handa  abore  the  banqnet.  De  la  Jonquille  seized  a  knife, 
and,  with  the  air  of  a  man  determined  to  make  a  hearly  meal, 
cut  a  laige  slice  from  the  loaf. 

"  And  ia  this,"  Hud  the  Marquis,  "  la  this  the  &re  of  the 
aaiuts  1  I  marrel  not  they  look  so  beautiful.  Delidona  I  "  he 
added,diewiiigthebread,andwinkingatBeUeville.  "Ezquiutel 
it  tastes  of  good  men's  prayers — of  the  gratefdl  team  of 
the  widow — of  the  balmy  aighs  of  the  orphan — lia !  this 
is  bread,  indeed  I  Who,  having  once  filled  himself  with 
this,  can  find  flaTonr  in  the  cakes  of  the  naughty  world, 
without  7  Do  you  feed  cardinals  on  this  1 "  asked  De  la 
Jonquille,  taming  a  black  cruat  between  bis  finger  and 
thumb.  "Is  tiie  Pope  made  infallible  by  such  luadooa 
fewt" 

"  Who  wcFold  question  it  I  "  obaerred  Father  George,  evading 
a  direct  reply. 

"  Ha  I  ha  I "  and  the  Harquis  poured  the  water  into  a  wooden 
cup.  "I  uerer  saw  water  uutQ  nowi  How  it  apaiklea  and 
bnbblea  t  And  ia  it  thia  divine  liquid  that  paints  the  cheeka, 
and  cometimes  the  nose  of  the  Church  1  la  it  this  that  gives 
bloom  to  the  Abbots — that  makes  your  Friora  roay  1  1^  a 
marvellous  liquor,  i^it  do  these  things." 

"  It  is,"  anawsMd  the  Friar, 

"  Comc^  man,  eat  and  drink,"  cried  De  la  Jonquille,  and  he 
preaaed  the  black  loaf  and  the  water  upon  Selleville. 

"I  neither  hunger  nor  thiret,"  observed  Belleville  ;  "but  I 
would  &in  to  bed." 

"  Eat  and  drink  of  these,  and  they  will  bring  appetite  :  is't  not 
■o,  holy  priest  t  By  the  belly  of  Silenus,  if  ao  profane  a  vow  may 
be  spoken  hen^  the  water  is  bright — bright  as" — and  the 
Marquis  leered  at  Belleville — "diamonds." 
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"  Vm  ye  tAa.j  kll  night  1 "  asked  the  Cher&lier  impatiently,  and 
started  tohia&et 

"True — I  lose  time,"  Anawercd  the  Marquia,  "and  so,  now 
to  buaineaa.  We  woold  fain  cxmfeaa  to  je,  moat  worthy 
rather" 

"  Confess  1  "  cried  Belleville ;  "  oonfe»— what  1 " 

"  All  our  aina,"  continued  De  U  Jonqnille ;  "  and  having  done 
ao,  beg  of  ye  permioaiou  to  ^tar  your  holj  order,  and  live  and 
die  most  reverend  Carmelites." 

"  Ib  this  a  place — ia  this  a  theme  for  bttnter  t "  asked  Belle- 
ville. 

"No,"  replied  De  la  Jonqnille,  and  he  raiaed  his  eyes  towards 
the  roof,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  hia  heart. 

"  If  thon  hast  attg^t  to  eonicBB,"  aaid  Father  George,  "follow 

"Nay,  not  so,"  replied  the  Marqaia.  "The  Chsvalier  and 
myself  bare  had  our  peccadilloes,  as  we  have  had  onr  pleaaano, 
in  common ;  so  'twill  save  time,  if  we  coDf«m  together." 

"  Are  you  mad  t "  exdaimad  Bellevillo.  *■  I^et  us  begone ! 
Are  yon  mad  t " 

"No— not  mad,  but  contrite,"  answered  De  la  Jonqnille 
with  looks  and  voica  that  staggersd  his  companion.  "  Would 
he  really  confess  1 "  thought  Belleville,  and  he  shuddered  at  the 
auppoaition. 

"  Confeaa,  then,"  cried  the  Monk :  "  but,  as  for  admission  into 
OUT  iuAj  brotherhood" 

"  Nay,  w«  come  not  empty-banded,"  said  De  la  Jonqnille ; 
"  we  have  that  which  diall  enrich  the  common  stock,  devoted  as 
it  is  to  acts  of  charity  and  goodness ;  wb  come  not  without « 
few  crowns;  and,  moreover,  look  ye,  we  have  this" — and  with 
these  words,  the  Marqoia  [ducked  frtmi  his  bosom,  and  flung  iqion. 
the  table,  Uie  diamond  bracelet — the  cause  of  the  mnrder  of  the 
Jew,  the  mnrder  of  poor  Narcine,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the 
iiuocent  De  Loire.  Had  it  bem  a  deadly  snake,  Bellevills 
could  not  have  started  with  greater  terror — could  not  have 
betrayed  more  agony  of  heart  "  They  ore  real,  I  pledge  my 
honour,"  said  the  unmoved  Marqnis,  "  real." 

The  Capuchin  turned  the  bracelet  in  his  hand,  and  a  smile 
of  grim  satiidtctioD  lurked  at  his  lif^  as,  with  his  eye  fixed 
swrchingl^  on  De  la  Jonqnille,  he  asked, "  And  how  obtained  t" 

"  So — so  !  The  church  is  become  a  rare  catechist,"  cried  De 
la  Jonquille.    "  How  obtained  t " 

"  How  obtained  t "  coolly  reiterated  the  Capuchin. 

"Tis  the  free  offering  of  penitents — and  is  not  that  enough}" 
asked  De  la  Jonquille.    "  Nay,"  he  added,  staring  at  the  tetrifled 
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Belleville, "  I  am  tired  of  this  life  of  useleaa  pleasuro— this  burren 
and  moDotonouB  round  of  irorkll^  delights — and  yearn  for  black 
bread,  pure  water,  and  a  hair  ahirt." 

"Farewell,  theo,"  exclaimed  BellaTille,  "cbooae  for  thysolC 
Father,  bid  ikem  unlock  the  gate  ; "  and  the  Chevalier,  pale  and 
trembling,  stood  at  the  door. 

"  Tarry  a  little — bat  a  little,  good  son,"  answered  the  EViar ; 
and  he  hastily  quitted  his  Tiaiton,  taking  the  bracelet  with  him, 
and  carefully  bolting  the  door  wtthont. 

"  Fool ! — wretch ! — villain ! "  cried  Belleville  in  a  paroxysm  of 
pasfdon,  ahulring  his  clenched  hand  in  the  unmoved  face  of  De  la 
Jonquille, 

"  My  good  Mend,  my  present  patience  shall  best  testify  my 
altered  state.  I  will  take  thy  reproofs,  and  pray  for  thy  amend- 
ment," Rfiid  the  Marquis. 

"Pray  tiir  thine  own  damned  aool,"  exclaimed  Belleville,  and 
drawing  his  aword,  he  thnut  furiously  at  the  Marquis,  who 
retreating  agwnst  the  wall,  the  door  of  a  small  ante-room  was 
burst  open,  discovering  therein  a  coffin. 

"Would  ye  fight,  and  before  such  awitnessl"  asked  I>e  la 
JonquiUe,  pointing  to  the  bier. 

Belleville  reeled  backward,  and  his  sword  dropped  from  his 
hand.    "  Who  is  there  1 "  he  gasped. 

"Poor  Narciaael"  nghed  the  Marqnia,  and  was  about  to 
remove  the  lid,  when  Belleville  darted  upon  him,  and  gibbering 
inarUcolate  Bounds,  dragged  him  from  the  spot,  and  dashed 
to  the  door.  Overcome  by  terror,  he  sank  epeeuhless  into  a 
chair,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands.  Thus  he  sat  for  some 
momenta ;  and  when  he  rentnred  to  look  around,  he  found 
himself  alone  t  De  la  Jonquille  waa  gone.  He  was  altme 
with  his  second  victim;  the  poor,  racked,  murdered  wretch, 
the  victim  of  his  own  fidelity  and  the  guilt  and  cowardice 
of  his  master.  He  did  not  dare  to  look  towards  the  door 
which  closed  upon  the  body  ;  and  yet  he  thought  he  heard 
whisperings  bidding  him  look — almost  felt  the  near  approach 
of  some  gigantic  hand  about  to  force  him  to  look  —  felt  that 
the  victim  himself  stood  there  beckoning  with  his  finger,  inviting 
him  to  look  I 

The  door  opened,  and  Belleville  rose  with  a  shriek,  then  falling 
huddled  up  at  the  foot  of  the  unseen  Friar,  cried  and  moaned 
for  mercy, 

"Where  is  thy  friend)"  asked  Father  George,  taking  no  notico 
of  the  condition  of  Belleville^  who,  asaored  by  the  Monk's  voic^ 
rose  irom  the  earth. 

"  Demon ! — devil ! "  groaned  Belleville, 
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"  Hot  so  ;  for  Tie  has  tlia  seeds  of  repentance,"  said  the  If  Cmk. 
"  Mftj  I  depart  1 "  repeated  BelleviUe,  furiously,  taking  no  heed 
of  the  question  of  the  Monk. 

"  Ay,  and  as  thou  shalt  deserve  them,"  ajunrered  the  Friar, 
"maytiie  bleesinga  of  the  good  go  with  thee.  Hat  ynj  will 
lead  thee  to  the  outer  gate,"  and  the  Mimk  pointed  to  the  door 
of  the  antechamber. 

"  Not  that  way-^ot  that  way,"  exdtumed  Belleville,  and  he 
recoiled  from  the  spot  with  looks  of  horror  and  disgust  "  I — I 
piay  ye,  some  other  outlet,  I  could  not  pass  it." 

"  Nay,  thou  hast  seen  him  living — hast  talked  to  him — a  poor, 
foolish,  wicked  boy  !  come  give  me  thy  hand,  I'll  lead  thee 
through  the  pasange."  Saying  this,  the  Monk  grasped  the  hand 
of  BelleviUe,  who  weak  as  infancy,  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
towards  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  the  Monk,  who,  approaching 
the  coffin,  laid  the  diamond  bracelet  upon  it.  Belleville  cast  is 
the  nnmoved  face  of  Father  George,  a  look  of  supplicating 
anguish :  then,  with  clasped  band%  sank,  almost  insensible,  at 
the  foot  of  the  bier. 

"  Rupert,  the  woodman — Chevalier  Belleville ! "  said  the  Monk, 
in  a  stem,  accusing  voice,  "  before  the  ashea  of  thy  victim,  I  con- 
jure thee  to  confess,  and  to  repent." 

"  Confess  I "  exclaimed  a  voice,  and  Belleville  ahrank  at  the 
sound,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  iu  agony.  "  Confess ! "  again  con- 
jured the  unseen  speaker. 

"  Ob,  Qod  I  tis  he  J  "  cried  Belleville  ;  and  he  fell  senseless 
npoa  the  atone  pavement^  the  blood  spirting  with  the  blow 
from  his  head  and  noetrils.  Still,  the  next  word  of  which 
Belleville  was  eonscions,  was  "  Confess  I "  That  word  ran 
through  his  bisin,  and  his  ears  burned  with  the  sound.  "Confess 
^^wnfeas  I "  seemed  to  reverberate  from  the  roof— the  pavement 
— ^e  walls. 

"  1  will  confess, — ask  what  thou  wilt,"  cried  Belleville. 

"Who  murdered  the  old  man!  Who  slew  Aaron  Ezral" 
asked  Friar  Qeorge. 

**  Behold  the  hand ! "  answered  Belleville,  and  he  lifted  it 
tr«mblingly  towards  the  Monk. 

"  And  the  young  Count  de  Loire  is  innocent ! "  qnostioned  the 
Father. 

"  bmocent  I "  replied  the  culprit 

"And  the  lackey — the  footman — the  poor,  witless  boy, 
Narrasse  1" 

"Innocent!"  answered  Belleville,  and  the  tears  gushed  as 
lie  spoke  the  word.  "I  thank  Qod  !  though  mnrdN«d  tar  me, 
innocent," 
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"■And  tlif  wife,  Edith — thj  noblc-hearfcod  wife !  "  probed  the 
Mock.    "  Wiore  in  alie  T  " 

"  Ask  me  not— I  kaovr  not  i  "  replied  BeUevillc^  moodilj-. 

"  And  ibj  child — thy  sweet  daughter,  Marie  I " 

"  Mad — mad  1  "  aCKxmeA  the  father,  and  he  impt  to  hia  feet, 
ami  for  a  momttit  the  Ucmk  recoiled  in  terror  from  the  peniten^ 
whose  face  was  swollen  aad  livid  with  agony:  locking  his  bandn 
in  his  hair,  he  atampt  upon  Hie  earth,  and  in  the  voice  of  a 
maniac,  screamed  "Mad — mad — would  to  Qod  I  were!" 

"  And  thy  compaoion,  the  Marquis  de  la  Jonqnills  1 " 

"  Devil — fiend — monster  1  titxt  has  snared  me,"  shovted  Uie 
wretched  num. 

"  Where  is  he  1 "  asked  Uie  Monk. 

"Where is  he!"  inquired  annnseen  speaker. 

"  Dost  thon  not  bear  him  f "  cried  Belleville. 

"  It  is  thj  disordered  wit ! "  answered  the  Monk  ;  bnt  Belle- 
ville shook  his  head,  and  groaned,  "And  this  bracelet  was 
stolen  I  "  questioned  IXtiter  0«orge. 

"  I  won  it — in  fair — in  honourable  play  of — of  that  hell4ionnd, 
wbo  has  destroyed  me,"  replied  BeUaville. 

"  And  thon  hast  nol^iing  more  to  ctrnfess — consider,  nothing  1" 
asked  the  Friar. 

"NoUung  I "  answered  Bdkville,    "  May  I  depart  t " 

"Ool  and  may  peace  wait  upon  thy  repentance.  Hoj  BrotJier 
Franks  ! "  and  instantly  a  Monk  obeyed  the  sommons  of  the 
Friar  ;  "  show  this  man  to  the  gate."  The  Monk  slowly  led  the 
way,  Belleville  following  wUh  beating  heart  At  length  tiis 
Monk  imlooked  the  gate ;  the  moon  shone  with  purest  brightness. 
Belleville,  as  he  crossed  t^e  threshold,  turned  towards  the  Monk : 
when  he  beheld  beneath  the  cowl  of  his  conductor,  the  laughing 
&ce  of  De  la  Junqullle.  "  Peaoe  wait  npon  thy  repentance ! "  he 
cried ;  and  with  a  crowing  laugh,  he  closed  the  gate,  and  Belle- 
ville bleeding  and  exhattsted,  fell  upon  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  TTTT. 


It  was  deep  midnight,  when  Pierre  Grognon — whose  vigilance 
as  an  humble  servant  of  justice  we  have  already  noticed — was 
hoard  to  thunder  at  the  gate  of  the  honse  of  the  Capucbins ; 
the  officer  having  found  at  the  very  tiireahold  a  gentleman 
bleeding,  and  for  aoght  he  knew,  dying.  In  due  season,  the 
IS  of  the  of&cer  was  answered  by  Bratlier 
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XVtutds.  A  brief  diaeonrae  paaaed  between  tliB  Honk  and  the 
man  of  jtutice,  when  the  wonndBd  man  wis  iminectiatdy  euried 
off  bj  two  of  ^e  guard  ;  and  next  morning,  tiie  gay  Gberftlier 
Belleville  tbimd  lunuelf  a  tenant  of  the  prison  of  Paru — ftociued 
of  theft  and  mnrder. 

"Andean  it  bet"  asked  Jacqnes Tenebne.  "Isit pMdble  ? 
So,  joa  have  confessed  1  " 

"I  bare  oonfeeaed  notbing,"  answered  Bellerille,  who  still 
clang  to  a  horrible  axiirtaiwj, 

"Well,  well,  tisn't  for  me  to  qnestion,"  said  the  hangman ; 
"bat  I  had  mj  doabte  of  the  guilt  of  that  poor  bo;." 

"BegoDe  I"  exdjumed  Bellerille,  "or  is  it  thj  dutjr  to  attend 
me  here  I " 

"  No,  not  here— not  here,"  replied  Tenebne :  "  but  ve  needn't 
talk  of  my  duty  at  present  I  came  as  a  friend  to  je  ;  this  is  a 
place  where  we  cannot  grow  frieodj,  like  a  disk  of  salad.  Do  ye 
want  nothing  I " 

"  Notbing — nothing,"  answered  Uie  prisaoer. 

"  Humph  i  you  want  a  better  pfdlet  at  leaot  That  lazy 
Senpbe  1  why,  the  cell  has  not  been  desred  nnce  —  Ho! 
Seraphe,"  and  Immediately  the  fellow  entered.  "Are  ya  not 
a  pretty  Tillain  to  eat  the  bread  of  tbe  most  worshipful  etty  of 
Paris,  yet  take  no  more  heed  for  the  comfort  of  its  prisaiierB ! " 

"  Ton're  too  lender  for  the  place,  good  Master  Jacques," 
answered  Seraphe,  with  a  leer,  "  bnt  what's  the  matter  now  ) " 

"  Matter !  why  haat  not  cleared  up  the  oell  for  new  company  I 
The  gentleman  lies  on  the  very  absw  that  poor  Nan^e 
died  on." 

At  these  words,  Belleville  sprang  from  the  pallet  as  from 
burning  coals.  Facing  the  narrow  preeinets  id  his  oell,  the 
prisoner  took  no  fnrtlieT  notice  of  the  movauents  of  his  gaoler, 
who  now  whisUing,  and  now  hnmaaing  a  tune,  tnmed  anew  the 
straw,  and — Ja«qnes  Teuebna  having  left  the  cell — contented 
himself  with  so  slight  a  ceremony  ;  saying,  as  he  took  his  leave 
of  Belleville,  "  Twill  doubtless  last  your  time,  most  ezoellent 
CbeTalier." 

Days  passed,  and  the  next  day  was  the  day  of  trial,  Belleville 
was  awakened  hoia  a  dream  to  prepare  himself  for  the  judge. 
He  wretched  prisoner — harassed,  worn — slept,  and  soundly,  on 
the  hare  flint ;  his  gaoler  having  refosed  to  ciange  the  death- 
straw  of  poor  Nardsse,  and  Jacques  Tenebne  payii^  no  farther 
Tint  to  the  criminal,  Seraphe  ranained  Uie  sole  master  of  his 
charge.  Belleville  lay  dreaming  of  the  old  wood,  tlia  place  of 
his  childhood— his  cottsge— his  wife  and  diildren — his  foolislt 
fiuthfnl  boy,  Kareitse— and  the  tyrant,  the  Lord  de  Loire  passed 
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in  the  yMoa — and  agun  he  heard  the  temptings  of  the  sttftnge 
spirit  in  the  forest — again  he  bbw  his  cottage  unroofed — hia  wife 
and  children  houselesa,  starriiig — again  he  atmggled  with  Locnst 
— again  heard  the  whisperings  of  the  evil  spirit— when  the  voice 
of  Seraphe  ronaed  him  from  hia  alamber. 

"Yea — yes,"  cried  Belleville  and  hia  head  fell  upon  his  breast 
— **  I  heard  the  demon — I  followed  him — and  I  am  here !  " 

"Moet  worthy  Chevalier,  the  court  Bits  earlj,"  said  Seraph^ 
who  believing  the  boy  Natrisae  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
ingratitude  of  hia  master,  took  a  wayward  pleoBura  in  tormenting 
him — "the  court  site  early,  and  twould  be  bod  mannere,  nay, 
had  policy  in  yon  to  make  tiiem  wait,  even  were  they  inclined  to 
be  BO  condeecending.  Tbej  migh^  yon  know,  think  of  the 
incivility  in  the  sentence.    Eh  ? " 

"Am  I  wante4  nowt"  asked  Belleville,  smiling  contemp- 
tnonsly. 

"  If  yon  please,"  answered  the  gaoler,  bowing  with  affected 
deference.    "  Your  coach  is  ready." 

Belleville  pasBed  &om  his  dungeon — was  received  by  his  gnards 
— and  in  a  brief  time,  stood  arraigned  at  the  bar.  There,  still 
fighting  for  life,  the  prisoner  endeavoured  to  parry  every 
dangerous  question,  strove  to  explain  away  the  drcnmetances 
alleged  against  him — argued,  battled  with  his  judges — now 
treating  the  accusation  as  the  fruit  of  a  bow  conspiracy — and 
uow  laughing  to  scorn  the  feeble  malignity  of  his  enemies.  The 
auditory — and  there  were  present  many  of  the  noblsst  men  of 
Fans,  many  of  the  fairest  women — applanded,  admired,  and 
wondered  at  the  capabilities,  the  courage  of  the  prisoner.  Slight 
munnnrs  of  approbation  at  times  disturbed  the  serenity  of 
justice — applause  awakened  by  the  adroitness  or  eloqnence  of  the 
accused,  Belleville,  for  a  time,  foigot  the  terrible  stake  at  issue, 
in  self-complacency  nt  the  homage  paid  to  his  talents :  he  felt 
himselt  an  actor  playing  a  part  to  an  admiring  crowd,  not  an 
arraigned  felon  pleading  for  name  and  life ;  he  saw  not  the  wheel) 
and  the  executioner,  Jacques  Tenebne  ;  they  were  lost,  forgotten 
LQ  the  bright  eyes  and  balmy  lips  of  the  ladien,  smiling  on  the 
prisoner.  Death  and  shame  were  unthought  of ;  and  the  mind 
oud  heart  of  Belleville  glowed  and  throbbed  with  the  glory,  the 
delight  of  female  conquest  I 

The  cause  had  lasted  several  hours,  and  Belleville,  sssured  of 
triumph,  gazed  airily  abont  him.  He  hod  foiled  every  testimony 
brought  against  him — notiiing  lemained  to  be  adduced.  As  for 
hia  confession  to  the  Monk,  the  laws  of  the  holy  Church  made 
that  sacred  in  the  breast  of  Father  George.  What,  then,  had  he 
to  feoT  I    At  moat^  a  vague  Buapicion  mi{^t  rest  upon  hia  nanw 
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~-lmt  it  was  impossible  that  any  means  of  proof  eonld  exist  to 
make  manifest  his  infamy.  With  these  thoughts,  Belleville  stood 
gazing  at  the  beautiful  faces  looking  iuteotly  upon  him,  vhen  he 
felt  his  garment  pulled,  and  turning,  beheld  an  old  woman 
dressed  in  black,  who,  with  outetretched  finger,  pointed  to  a  new 
witness,  whose  back  was  turned  towards  the  prisoner,  but 
whose  appearance  denoted  him  to  be  a  peasant  .He  had  already 
^Ten  his  name — the  name  had  escaped  the  ear  of  Belleville — to 
the  judge,  who  proceeded  to  question  him.  At  every  answer  ot 
the  witness,  Belleville  shmok  within  himself — all  was  lost — the 
fiice  of  Jacques  Tenebrte  hideonsly  distorted,  awam  before  the 
eyes  of  the  prisoner — he  was  a  doomed  man  I 

In  brie^  the  witness  professed  himself  an  old  companion 
of  the  prisoner,  when  a  lowly,  happy  man.  He  had  worked 
with  h'r"  in  the  same  forest ;  bad  followed  him  in  his  better 
fortunes  to  Paris  ;  had  entered  his  service  ;  had  attended 
him  at  the  gaming-table  ;  was  with  him  on  the  Qutu  des 
Orfdvrea ;  nay,  more,  had  assisted  him  to  escape  from  the 
hands  of  justice,  when  closely  pursued  at  the  house  of  tho 
murdered  Jew. 

"  Prisoner,  what  answer  make  you  t«  this ! "  demanded  the 

Belleville  was  about  to  reply,  when,  at  the  moment,  the  witness 
turned  and  gazed  upon  him.  Belleville  beheld  the  face  of  De  la 
Jonquille ;  and  horror-stricken,  yet  sufficiently  possessed  to 
answer,  replied,  "  No  answer — none  ;  I  can  die." 

"  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I "  shrieked  the  old  woman,  who  had  directed 
the  attention  of  Belleville  to  the  &tal  witness,  "  death  — 
death  l" 

"Peace  !"  exclaimed  the  Judge.    "Who  is  that  1" 

"  The  widowed  motlier  of  the  murdered  Laval !  "  cried  the 
woman,  casting  for  a  moment  her  load  of  years,  and  standing 
erect  before  the  Judge.  "  The  blood  of  my  boy — my  only  boy, 
ia  npon  him  I  "  and  she  pointed  to  Belleville,  "jnatice  hath  found 
the  slayer  I  Death — death — death !  "  she  exclaimed,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  auditory  quailed  at  the  shrill,  piercing  note  of  the 
eluldlesa  widow.  She  eai  down,  with  her  eye  immediately 
fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  culprit,  who  felt  relieved  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Judge— albeit  it  doomed  the  murderer  to  a  cruel 
death — for  it  rescued  him  from  the  torturing  stare  of  the  mother 
of  his  victim. 

"  Well,  Chevalier,"  said  Seraphe,  as  the  prisoner  re-entered 
his  dungeon,  "  for  to-night,  at  least,  you  shall  have  dean  straw  ; 
you  should  sleep  soundly  to-night,  for,  by  the  sajnts,  you'll  have 
a  rough  day's  work  to-morrow." 
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"Beptile  ! "  exeUimed  Btllerille,  "but,  no— I  can  pity,  vodnm 
eren  thee.     B^one  ! " 

He  prisoner  remtuned  but  a  short  time  nndisturbed.  "The 
most  holf  Father  Geoige  J  "  sud  Sertjih^  "  than  wilt  see  him, 
donbtlcB ! "  BellevillB  annrered  not ;  when  the  gaoler,  witlt  a 
contemptuou  growl,  retirad,  and  almost  immediatelj  the  &iar 
entered  the  dnngoon. 

"  Peace  be  with  je  I  "  cried  the  Honk. 

"Amen  I "  reaponded  the  eolpiit.  "  Where — where  ia  the — 
the  Marqaia  I " 

"I^ink  not  of  him,"  answered  the  Fiiar,  "oonmder  tby 
predouB  souL" 

"  He  has  mared  it — damned  il^"  exclaimed  Belleville  in  tiie 
wildest  agony. 

"  Tlion  wilt  confesa  I "  asked  the  Father. 

"I  have  oonfcsaedl"  cried  BetleTille.  "If  ^ou  have  one 
touch  of  Christian   diari^,    leave   me.     I  have   confeSMd ; 

"  To-moTTOW  early,  I  will  attend  thee,"  aaid  the  Priest 

"  To-morrow  ! "  groaned  BeUeville,  and  he  writhed  amidst 
his  straw.  The  priest  quitted  the  dongeon,  and  a  sister  of 
charity,  attended  bj  a  jouthful  female  form,  closely  Teiled, 
entered  the  oelL 

"  Peace  be  here ! "  cried  the  holy  mater. 

"Art  thon  not  g<me )  Leave  me ! "  cried  Belleville  ;  in  hii 
misery  not  distinguishing  the  voice  of  ihe  woman  from  that  of 
the  Monk.  The  siater  replied  not,  but,  with  her  companioD, 
stood  silent  and  apart  in  a  comer  of  the  cell  "  Edith  I  Edith ! " 
cried  the  prisoner,  in  bitterest  remorse, — "Wliy,  why  did  I 
close  mine  ears — why  turn  from  thy  trae  counsel  1  '  Twill 
end  ID  wretchednesa — in  death ! '  Such  were  thy  words — and 
death  will  find  me — Oh  God  1  to-morrow,  he  will  come  to  me 
— in  blood  and  anguish  on  the  wheel — amidst  tlie  Iiootings  and 
the  curees,  and  the  laughter  of  the  mob— death,  like  a  fiend,  will 
come  Dpon  me — delivering  me  to  fiends  etemaL  Edith  !  Edith ! 
where  art  thon  1 " 

"  Rupert !  "  cried  the  woman,  and  the  sister  of  charity,  the 
Ituthful  Edith,  knelt  beside  the  straw  of  her  murderer  husband. 

"  So,  so,"  cried  the  wretdied  man,  "  thou  haat  coma — in  kind- 
ness come,  to  see  me  die." 

"Thy  death  is  certain,"  answered  Edith.  "Heed  it  not — « 
passing  pang." 

"  The  shame — the  ignominy — the  crowd " 

"Knpert — Rupert  1  there  is  a  greater  crowd  that  view  the 
evil  which  we  think  and  do — a  crowd  ontnombering  the  malU- 
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tndea  of  eortlu  Thou  hast  pUnnad  and  Acted  sin,  witii  mjriAda 
of  God's  augela  beholding  thea — and  dost  thou  fear  the  looka  oi 
men,  tmh  vytm  of  eiitj  I " 

"  It  were  ba[^»inesB  to  die,  A&d  die  thj  hand  in  mine — but  to 
die — oh !  thoa  Cftnat  not  think  the  horror." 

"Sdtool  thj  heart,  is  the  few  hours  left  thee  upon  euth — 
matii  houiB,  in  which  aie  qniekened  the  wiadom  uid  the  worth 
of  jeuB — school  thy  heart,  and  thou  wilt  pue  to  death  as  to  thy 
net,  without  a  thoogh^  «  knowledge  of  the  honon  that  strew 
th^path." 

"Thoa  hast  not  heard  my  asiteuoe — thou  doat  not  know," 
exclaimed  the  hnaband, 

"  I  have  heard — I  know,"  answered  the  wife,  "  and  I  have 
connaelled  thee." 

"Andwilii  that  placid  &ae — with  Toice  bo  pBaaionlen — and 
eyes  without  a  tear ) " 

"Knpert,  the  herui  maybe  wrung  and  bleed  the  moat — the 
words  of  peace  be  killing  to  the  speaker — the  ejestrings  crack — 
and  jet  Uie  lip  shall  quiver  not,  and  as  thou  sayest,  the  eyes  be 

"  Forgive  me  Edith — forgive  me — in  my  last  honrs — my 
ignorance  of  thy  true  nature — my  littleneas — my  weakness, 
forgive  me  tJl,  and  pray  for  me." 

"  .And  with  thee  ! " 

"Not  with  me — fori  cannot  pray.  I  have  been  a  wronged, 
an  outraged  man ;  the  iron  heel  of  tyranny  crushed  from  my 
heart  the  aeeda  of  goodness,  and  from  that  hour  did  I  become  a 
monster  and  a  wretch,  I  was  wont  to  pray — thou  knowest  it — 
in  our  cottage,  with  our — our  " —  and  Bapert  gazed  wildly  in 
the  lace  of  his  wife  ;  then  turning  from  her,  muttered,  "  ThoD 
knowest  what  I  would  ask,  yet  dare  not !  " 

"  Marie,"  answered  the  wife. 

"Ay ! "  groaned  Hupert. 

"She  is  come,"  eaid  Edith,  "come  to  take  your  bleeaing;" 
and  when  the  priaoner  turned,  he  beheld,  kneeling  at  his  side, 
hia  forlorn  daughter. 

"And  I — I  have  killed  her  mind,"  died  the  wretched  father. 
"Is'tnotso?" 

"  Marie  is  bett«r — much  better,"  said  her  mother. 

Ute  fitUier  grasped  the  hands  of  hia  child,  gazed  6ameatly  in 
bet  &ec^  then  cried,  "  No  ]  dead — dead !  "  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Why  do  you  cry — why  weep  ? "  asked  Marie.  "  I  have  been 
iU ;  sick — most  nek — but  I  am  well  now." 

*And  still— «till  beautiful  i"  cried  Belle  vi!!^  as  shuddering 
he  ventured  again  to  look  upon  her. 

n  2 
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"She  begged  to  com&— «lie  bath  talked  of  70U— she   told 


lam?" 

"No  I  She  kuew  tbkt  yaa  trero  ill — vere  djiug;  abe  htkd 
dre&mt  yoa  were — and  prayed  to  come  to  jou !  She  said  yoB 
muHt,  and  Bhoold  bless  her  j  " 

Bupert  raised  himself — and,  lajing  his  hand  upon  hia  daughter's 
head,  hia  throat  worked  convulaively,  but  ha  could  not  speak, 
Frantidj  flinging  himself  down,  he  cried,  "  I  ctuinot  do  it  1 
I ! — a  murderer — Uesa  I  The  derila  laugh  at  me — I  cannot 
do  it  J" 

"  Bless  me,  &Uier  I "  said  Mode,  still  kneeling. 

"itapMtl"  cried  Edith,  in  a  voice  of  appealing  tenderness— 
"  Bapert ! " 

"Bless  me,  fciher!"  said  the  g^l,  "and  I— I  will  pray  fbr 
thee,  for  thou  art  dying  ! " 

"How  knowest  thou,  my  sweet  Marie— bow  knowcst  thou 
that  I "  asked  Bupert. 

The  girl  looked  in  her  father's  face,  monmfully  shook  her 
head,  then  repUed,  "  I'm  snre  of  it  I " 

"  But  bow  art  thou  sure  i — why  art  tiiou  sure  ) "  inquired  the 
father,  who  tried  to  smile  as  he  caressed  the  girl,  passing  his 
hand  acroaa  her  brow  and  down  her  hair. 

"  Your  flesh  loolcs  not  liying  flesh — your  breath  is  not  aa  the 
breatb  of  life — your  words  come  as  from  the  grave,  whereto  you 
Epeed  !     80  bless  me,  father  ! — bless  ma  !  " 

"  But  thou  hast  dreamt  this,  Marie  1  Thon  hast  seen,  as  in 
a  vision,  that  thy  father  was  dying  I  la  it  not  ho  1 "  asked 
Bupert. 

"  Ay,  a  bright  vision ;  and  it  was  told  me  that  thou  wert  going 
to  the  judgment  1 " 

The  face  of  Bupert  became  livid — tlie  sweat  rolled  from  bis 
temples — and,  as  he  grasped  the  straw,  the  muaclee  of  his  hands 
swdled  with  the  agony  he  strove  to  master. 

"I  was  told  it,"  repeated  the  girl,  onconscioua  of  the  misery 
she  inflicted. 

"  And  who  " — gasped  the  father — ■''  who  told  thee  ) " 

"  "Who  should  tell  me  1  Who,  except  my  mother,  abould  now 
tell  me  anything  1  Who — for  thou  hast  been  long  from  us — who 
should  bmgnewsto  Marie  now  t" 

"  Yet  somebody,  thou  sayest,  told  thee,"  said  the  father. 

"Truly,  truly,"  answered  Marie,  quickly.  "And  canst  tlioa 
not  guess  1" 
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"  No,  Marie  ;  no  ! " 

"ThoaoaDgtnot]  Who  shoald  it  be,if  notmjr  true,  mjr  only 
lore!" 

"Thy  only  Iot^  Marie  1 " 

"  Antoine  Laval,"  eighed  the  heart-broken  maid  ;  and  her 
fatiier,  hia  murderer,  exclaiming  "  Edith — take  her  hoioe."  wtuk 
in  hia  straw,  and  was  ag&iu  alone  in  hia  dongeiMt. 


CHAPTEK  XHL 

TflE  next  day  was  a  holiday  for  thonsauda  in  Paris ;  a  culprit 
was  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel ;  and,  on  the  morning  that 
brought  anguish  and  death  to  one  miserable  wretch,  thousands 
of  hia  fellow-men  rose  and  prepared  themselves  as  for  a  festival. 
Hondreds  talked,  and  laughed  as  they  talked,  of  the  coming  cerO' 
mony,  and  hurried  to  the  spot.  Of  the  thousands  who  crowded 
to  the  place  of  execution,  how  many,  by  their  words  or  looks, 
revealed  a  sense  of  the  horror  -they  flocked  to  witness  1  How 
many  left  for  a  time,  the  occupation  of  the  day,  to  seo  and  be 
instrocted  by  the  executioner !  To  take  away  with  them  a 
terrible  example — to  have  their  hearts  and  minds  impressed 
anew  with  hatred  of  evil,  and  love  of  good — to  be  warned  from 
wickedness  by  the  shrielcs  and  blood  of  the  wicked  !  Many 
laughed  and  jested  on  their  road  to  the  spot — some,  whilst  the 
culprit  screamed  and  writhed,  would  feel  a  touch  of  pity  for  hia 
eofferings,  his  guilt  ibrgotten  in  his  agonies ;  and  the  malefactor 
dead,  the  beholden  would  return  to  their  homes,  many  shocked 
by  the  operation  of  the  law — and  more,  hardened  against  it. 
^e  execution  of  Bupert  was  the  16te-day  of  death  to  thousands 
in  Paris,  who  rose  with  no  other  thought,  no  otlier  aim  for  the 
morning,  than  that  of  making  holiday, 

"  Ha !  ha  I  neighbour  Fhilippot,"  cried  a  small  shopkeeper,  as 
with  running  feet,  he  came  up  with  an  old  man  of  his  own  clas», 
"I  thought  you  wouldn't  miss  the  show." 

"  I  never  missed  one  yet.  Master  Paul — never,  as  Pm  an  honest 
man,"  answered  the  complacent  Philippot. 

"  And  is  it  like  to  be  worth  the  seeing  { "  asked  Paul.  "  Is  he 
a  Stout  fellow,  or  a  poor  thing  like  the  last  1 " 

"  I  hear,  a  brave,  bold  rascal,"  said  the  sight-seer ;  "  but  the 
wheel  will  show.  I  have  known  many  a  knave  mount  the  scaf- 
fold, enaj^tng  his  fingers,  and  with  a  grin  upon  his  cheek — who, 
at  the  first  crack  of  the  wheel " 
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"  I  believe  ye  ;  and  it  does  me  good — itira  me  a  bit — to  see 
how  some  Buffer  it ;  not  a  squeak — not  a  fpt)aii — not  &  rif^ — 
win  escape  'em  !  Felloirs  with  nerves  of  steel  and  hearts  of 
gM,"  said  old  Philippot.  "  I  recollect  Bueh  a  <m»  at  Cologne  ; 
I  was  then  scarce  eighteen, — he  was  racked  for  a  murder ;  and, 
as  for  racking  now,  compared  to  that,  'tis  mere  child'a  plaj. 
Then,  the  executioner  had  his  redhot  pincers,  and  his  molt^ 
lead — his  slashing  knife,  and  I  know  not  what  to  help  him,  when 
the  truth  was  t«  be  pulled  out  of  a  culprit." 

"  And  this  man — this  murderer — did  he  confess  J "  asked  FsaL 

"  Not  a  Bjllable.  Ha !  that  wiu,  indeed,  a  ught  to  see.  I 
recollect  it,  as  it  were  but  yesterday.  IVst,  my  gentleman  wm 
broaght  oat  of  the  gaol,  naked  to  the  girdle  ;  and  bong  bonod 
&st  on  high  in  a  cart,  that  we  might  all  hare  a  ftir  sight  of  him ; 
the  hangman,  having  a  pan  of  coals  near  him,  with  ledhot 
{dncen,  nipped  " 

"  U^  ! "  exclaimed  Paul,  shuddering  at  the  recitaL 

"  With  redhot  pincers,"  repeated  the  nnmored  Kiilippoti 
"nipped  " 

"  For  God's  sake,  speak  no  fdrthet  of  it  I  I  wonld  not  have 
seen  that  sight  for  " — 

"  No  !  "  cried  Fhtlippot :  "  then  what  makes  yon  out  to-day, 
if  you're  so  squeamish  ] " 

"  Nay,  we're  not  such  heathens  as  to  use  such  torments,"  said 
Paol.  "  The  wheel  is  well  enough — is  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  honest  folks ;  but  to  use  pincers,  and  such  devil's  inventions, 
is  nnseemly  among  Christian  men.  Sut  tell  me,  did  the  poor 
creature  confess  1 " 

"  Why,  that  was  the  ugly  part  of  it,"  answered  FtiUippot ; 
"  for,  after  be  had  been  racked,  and  served  na  I  never  saw  flesh 
served  before  or  wnce — why,  what  do  yon  think  1  the  poor 
wretch  was  fonnd  to  be  innocent  t  Hie  ti^e  murderer  couldn't 
rest  with  the  blood  upon  him — confessed  all — and  I  saw  him 
racked  too.  A  plague  upon  your  gossip  I  Wbat  a  mob !  "  cried 
the  dissatisfied  old  man,  aa  abruptly  turning  a  comer  they  came 
npon  the  place  of  ezecutim,  already  thronged  with  thousands. 
"  There's  no  getting  a  place  near,  Jacque^  and  my  eyes  ar'n't 
what  they  used  to  be,"  said  Philippot,  disappcanted  ;  and  vunly 
trying  to  espy  an  opening  in  the  crowd,  throogh  which  he  might 
be  able  to  get  nearer  to  the  scaffold. 

"  They'll  never  rack  him,"  said  one  of  the  mob,  "not  they, 
that  wheel's  only  to  gnll  us ;  he's  one  of  the  gentry.  Yoall  sea 
how,  at  the  hat  minute,  a  message  will  come  with  royal  mer^. 
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to  ehc^  off  his  head,  utd  so  cheat  ns  of  half— naj,  of  the  best 
part  of  the  eight." 

"  If  I'd  bft'  thonght  as  much,  I'd  never  have  loot  a  morning's 
woit  to  come  here,"  said  a  seccoid. 

"No — nor  would  I  have  at«7ed  here  to  get  a  place,  all  the 
ni^t ;  and  then,  at  the  last  miaate,  too,  frheu  I'd  fixed  mjeeit 
so  nicelj,  to  be  drivcD  awaj  hj  the  soldien  !  Yon  reallj 
diink,"  uked  the  speaker,  with  an  air  of  much  anxietj,  "  joo 
teallj  think  the7  won't  put  him  to  the  wheel  1 " 

"  I'll  bet  A  crown  the7  won't,"  replied  the  man  appealed  to. 

"  m  take  that  bet,"  exdaimed  another. 

"  Agreed — it's  good  1  it'a — hush — ha  !  here  they  come."  And 
the  sodden  ralenee  of  the  mob — a  silence,  eacceedad  hj  a  slight 
monnur — gave  notice  of  the  appearance  of  the  proceamoo. 

"  Where  did  he  come  from  ? "  aiclaimed  one  of  the  crowd,  as 
Jacqnes  TGDebne  enddenly  appeared  upon  the  ecafluld. 

"  He  wasn't  dropt  from  the  akj,  depend  upon  it,"  answered 
another. 

"  Peace — sUence — hush  I "  and  again  the  crowd  stood  almoat 
breathless  as  one  man. 

Bnpert,  preceded  and  followed  bj  goorda,  with  his  nrms 
bound,  his  feet  naked  and  his  head  tmcovered,  walked  slowly 
jet  firmly,  to  the  scaffold  ;  his  eyes  upon  the  earth  ;  his  lips 
moving ;    and  Father    Oeorge,   the    Capuchin,   whispering    at 

"  A  fine  fellow,"  sud  Paul,  "  a  noble-looking  fellow." 

"  Hamph !  my  life  for  it,  man,"  said  Philippot,  the  gray-haired 
oriticof  the  performances  of  tbescafibld,  "my  life  for  i^  he'll  yell 
at  the  first  pinch  ;  I  can  see  it  by  hia  lip." 

Bupert  monnted  the  scaffold  ;  and  though  Jacqnea  Tenebne 
seemed  as  he  would  £un  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  culprit,  yet  Rupert 
looked  upon  him,  sighed  "  Poor  Narcisae !  thou  art  avenged," 
and  then  fitintly  smiled. 

"  Ha !  I've  known  them  langb  before,  who  screamed  the 
hardest  afterwards,"  muttered  Philippot,  unwilling  t«  lose  faith 
in  his  own  discrimination :  "  we  shall  see." 

Jacques  approached  Rupert,  and  the  buzs  that  began  to  rise 
among  the  crowd  at  the  motion  of  the  executioner  immediately 
subsided  :  not  a  breath  was  heard. 

"He  doesn't  quiver  yet,"  whispered  Pliilippot,  iucapaUe  of 
•nppressing  his  disappointment. 

At  this  moment  Jacques  laid  his  hand  npon  the  culprit,  and 
motioned  one  of  the  aaaistants  towards  him ;  as  the  fellow 
approached  the  criminal,  Rupert  started  back,  and  tremUed 
from  head  to  foot 
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"  I  kneir  it !  now  he  winces — now  he  shakes !  "  sad  Philii>pot 
robbed  his  hands. 

"  You— you  here  ! "  ahonted  the  culprit ;  for,  in  his  agony, 
he  saw  in  the  hangman's  assistant  the  malidona  face  of  De  la 
Jonquille ;  who,  with  his  customajy  nuile,  nodded ;  then 
Btretched  his  finger  towards  the  crowd.  The  eye  of  Bnpert 
nnconactouslj  followed  its  motion,  when  he  beheld  bnt  a  few 
yards  from  the  scaffold,  the  forms  of  old  Aaron  Ezra  and  yonng 
Antoine  LavaJ.  They,  his  victims,  seemed  risen  from  the  dead 
to  witness  his  last  agoniee,  making  them  more  horrible  by  the 
satiaikction,  the  triomph  that  glistened  in  their  corpee-whita 

"  Quick — quick ! "  cried  Bnpert,  "  for  the  lore  of  mercy ! " 

"  Be  patient,"  whispered  Father  Qeorge. 

"  Now — now,  Jacques, — now  ! "  exclaimed  the  culprit  ;  and 
the  crowd  screamed  and  shouted,  wrought  upon  by  the  intense 
passion  of  the  criminaL 

"Now,  Jacques — now  !"  bellowed  iht  multitude, sympathising 
with  the  sufferer. 

"Now — now !  "  excliumed  two  voices. 

"  Yon  hear  them — you  see  them.  Father  I "  shrieked  Bnpert 
to  the  monk,  and  he  pointed  where,  in  his  imagination,  stood  the 
Jew  and  the  youth ;  but,  not  daring  again  to  look,  fell  into  the 
arms  of  the  monk. 

*'  Heaven  receive  ye  !  "  said  Father  George,  and  bles^ng  the 
criminal  for  the  last  time,  he  delivered  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  and  liis  assistants  gathered  about  him,  to 
receive  him. 

"Hal  ha!  I  win  my  woger  I  no  pardon — the  wheel — the 
wheel ! "  Such  was  the  shout  of  triumph  from  one  of  the  mol^ 
as  Bnpert  received  tlie  first  blow. 

"  He  doesnt  shrink  yet,"  said  Fhilippot. 

"Nor  yet,"  said  a  near  companion,  as  the  blow  waa  rqieated. 

"  Nor  yet,"  remarked  a  third. 

"Eht  Yes — no  ! — firm  as  a  rock  still !"  cried  another;  and 
Urns  did  numbers  of  the  crowd,  habituated  to  scenes  of  lingering 
death,  coldly  gaze  upon  and  calculate  the  aufieringa  of  a  felloW' 
creature. 

"  Is  he  dead  1 "  asked  one. 

"  He  mnat  be,"  was  the  answer. 

"Dead  I  Nonsense!"  observed  Phllippot :  "  we  shall  hear  him 
yet — though,  to  give  him  his  duc^  he  has  put  a  stouter  &ce 
upon  it  than  I — eh  t — he  can't  be  dead !  "  cried  the  old  man 
Impatiently. 

"Dead  enough — another  crown  npon  it ! " 
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"  Be  it  BO.    He— he  moTw  1 " 

At  tbia  moment  the  'wretohod  lukle&otor  nttersd  an  awAil 

"Not  dead — I  ■win!"  cried  Philippot.     "See !  now  for  the 


Jacques  Teuebne  lifted  the  weapon,  which,  deaoending  od  the 
miaeiable  Rupert 


CHAPTER  XrV. 


"  EtOHT,"  sud  the  old  muL 

"  Nine,"  cried  Ernest. 

"Tbn!" 

"EiiEvmi!" 

"Twblvb!" 

"  Ernest — ho  I — Mercj ! " — cried  tlieir  master,  waking  as  from 
a  hideous  dream. 

"  My  lord  I "  nnawered  the  yoath. 

"It  was  a  vision!  Thank  Ctod!"  cried  the  domestic  tyrant,  and 
fijling  upon  his  knees,  he  prayed,  on  alt«red  man.  "  Where's 
Rupert,  the  woodman  t " 

"  Below,  my  lord,  come  here  to  beg  your  mercy." 

"  He  has  not  been  driven  iroia  the  forest  1  I  dreamt  my  orders 
were  obeyed — that  I  myself  was  made  th&t  hooseless,  hopeless 
wretch,  the  victjm  of  my  own  sentence — that  I  had  fallen  step  by 
step,  nntil  at  length  upon  the  murderer's  wheel — Oh,  God  ! — 
that  vision !  Yet  haa  it  profited  me — has  taught  me  that  to  deal 
mercifully  with  our  fellow-men,  and  thereby,  in  their  day  of 
destitution,  to  preserve  them  from  the  temptations  of  evil,  is  to 
fulfil  the  prime  duty  of  our  existence — to  carry  out  the  first  and 
the  greatest  Lesson  of  Life  '. " 
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PERDITUS    MUTTON; 

WHO  BOUGHT  A  CAOL. 


CHAPTER  L 
Ferditcs  Muttor  sat  m  his  solitajy  ch&tnber,   with   wriona 
ejes  bent  upon  the  "Locdon  Post" — the  journal  of  the  day ;  the 
day  being  tiie  fifth  of  November,  in  the  jear  of  our  regeneistion, 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty. 

"A  Child's  Caoii. 
"  To  be  diaposed  of;  a  CHILD'S  CAUL :  price  five  guineas. 
Appl;  to  Uiriam  Birdseye,  Hog  Lone,  Stioreditch." 

Sach,  reader,  were  the  golden  tidings  suddenly  beaming  on  the 
delighted  orbs  of  Perditna  Mutton,  Now,  be  it  known,  that 
Perditns  Uutton  had  long  thought  to  become  a  voyager.  He 
had  read  the  marvels  of  hiandevilla  and  Porchaa — of  Hakluyt 
and  Coryate ;  and  he  had  no  wife  to  hold  him  in  her  white  anns 
— no  children  to  tug  at  his  coat-Hkirti — no  fireside  goda  to  fix 
him  at  hia  hearth.  He  would  therefore  ci'dbs  tlie  perilous  sea : 
he  would,  with  his  proper  eoTB,  listen  to  the  singing  of  the 
mermaids  ;  and,  sauntering  on  Asiatic  plmis,  with  his  own  eyes 
behold  the  grazing  unicorns.  All  hero  was  dull,  cold,  faded— all 
there  was  luscious,  genial,  radiant.  Perditus  had  brought  an 
unsuspecting  mind — a  credulous  heart — to  the  narratioua  of  his 
darling  travellers  ;  they  had  been  to  him  oracles  of  truth  ;  their 
wonders  dwelt  in  his  brtun,  writ  with  an  iron  pen  in  rock.  He 
had  given  himself  a  bondsman  to  those  high-priests  of  fairyland, 
the  old  travellers  ;  the  grave  tellers  of  unknown  glories  ;  the 
dreamers,  citm  priviUgyi,  of  rosy  dreams.  Bare  Marco  Polo^ 
glorious  Mendez  Pinto  \  authorised  necromancers  —  lawfhl 
magicians — makers   of   innocent  griffins  —  guileless    dragonal 


ICen,  wbo  !ui*e  wen  tfte  phoenix  waste  in  her  odcriferooB  nest, 
,  and  hm,<rt  watched  the  Inrth  <rf  tha  jmmg  pallet  ! 

"VeB,  to  Ferditns  jif  ntttm,  the  old  trareller  was  troth  itaelf  on  a 
pilgrimage.  Ferditoa  had  Bwora  fealty  to  the  bappj  man  who 
had  heard  the  Sjteoa  Hing— who  had  heheld  anoks  of  pigmies 
moimted  im  cranee — who  had  known  the  ostrich  to  hatch  her 
^gs  bj  the  heat  of  her  ejea — who  had  seen  a  king  etared  to 
death  bj  a  basiliak — a  porcupine  tran^x  a  roaring  lion  by  a 
qnill  shot  dezteronslj  through  and  throogh  ita  heait.  He  would 
have  travelled  round  the  globe  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  good 
Bishop  Pontt^pidan,  the  worth  j  ecclesiasti(^  who,  nnudng  on  the 
coast  of  Korwa^,  did  behold  a  merman  rise  from  the  aea,  who 
sang  for  two  hours  "  and  more."  For  a  long  time  Perditus  had 
determined  upon  setting  forth  a  traveller.  Yet,  in  his  highest 
hopes,  he  would  feel  a  pang  that  brought  him  to  tjie  earth  ag^un. 
Engluid  was,  anhappily,  an  island ;  and  qoahns  came  upon  his 
heart  as  he  thought  of  the  weltering  main.  At  least  three  tjmes 
a  jear,  for  ten  years  past,  had  he  dreamt  of  storm  and  shipwreck, 
and  had  awakened  with  the  sea  gurgling  in  his  wind-pipe^ 
sin^ng  in  his  eais.  "  A  child's  cSiqI  !  five  guineas  ! "  He  wonld 
strtughtway  go  to  Hog  Iduie,  Shoreditcb,  and  so  defy  even 
destiny.  Hat  he  had  never  before  thought  of  that  amulet 
against  unking  seemed  to  him  more  than  an  accident-  It  was 
evident  that  his  evil  genius — that  morning  happilj  off  ita  guard — 
had  all  along  left  him  insensible  of  the  human  virtues,  the  tried 
and  approved  qualities  of  a  caiiL  He  had,  however,  at  length 
triumphed  over  the  enemj,  and  he  would  lose  no  time  im  seeking 
the  treasure. 

Ferditns  rcee  and  approached  the  window ;  the  rain  came  in 
torrents  from  a  brown-paper  coloured  skj,  and  although  Ferditns 
looked  from  the  third  story  of  the  house  of  a  poJna-taking  barber 
in  the  Strand,  he  could  see  no  coach.  He  turned  npon  his  heel, 
and  one  step  bronght  him  to  the  fireplace.  He  had  resolved  to 
defer  his  journey  to  Hog  Lane  until  fairer  weather,  when  looking 
up,  his  eye  rested  on,  we  fear,  an  apocryphal  likeness  of  Prester 
John.  As  he  gazed,  Mutton  thought  he  beheld  the  awful  brows 
of  the  mysterious  potentate  tuiit  in  condemnation  of  delay  : — 
there  would,  doabtless,  be  many  bidders  for  the  t^aul — he  fbit 
ashamed  of  his  effeminacy— -he  took  his  hat — his  old  roquelanro 
' — and  descended  into  the  deluge. 

Now  is,  we  think,  the  time  to  say  afew  words  in  description  of 
our  adventanms  hero.  He  had  not  a  relative  in  the  world :  he 
inherited  e^h^  ponnds  a-year  from  an  aunt  who  had  brou^t 
him  np  almost  from  infancy ;  anil,  at  the  time  of  our  story,  he 
was  a  bachelor  of  two-and-thirty ;  though  from  a  premature 
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baldnem,  and  certain  natural  scarlet  streaks  about  his  'risage,  a 
jurj  of  matrons  vonld,  donbtleaa,  hare  found  him  ^ilt^  of 
upwards  of  two  score.  Hia  face  was  not  expresuTe  of  the  sterner 
passions ;  indeed,  Perditua  Untton,  once  peering  his  hooked  nose 
from  out  his  narrow  casement  into  the  street  below,  bad  bj  an 
indecent  passenger  been  likened  to  a  huge  turkej  looking  from  a 
coop  for  Iiis  dinner. 

Por  hia  moral  man,  it  was  distingniahed  bj  extreme  creduli^ 
and  more  than  even  womanly  gentleness.  Frugal  and  sober,  he 
was  quoted  as  a  proverb  to  the  riotous  and  intemperate.  Often 
hare  the  neighbours  excliumed  to  Mrs.  Beard,  wife  of  Nathaniel 
Beard,  the  barlier,  tiiat  she  "  was  bleased  in  such  a  lodger."  The 
gosdps  gave  Perditus  no  moi'O  tlian  hia  due  ;  mice  might  have 
been  heard  in  the  house,  but  not  Mutton.  And  was  this  a  man 
— we  think  we  hear  our  readers  exclaim — to  travel }  This  a 
man  to  make  his  way  among  the  Anttiropophagi  !  But  how 
often  do  we  meet  with  each  afflicting  contradictions  ! 

Perditua  walked  manfully  on,  and  received  it  as  a  happ^  omen 
that  he  waa  acarceiy  wet  to  the  skin  when  the  rain  ceased, 
l^ere  were  now  fifty  coaches  ;  but  no,  he  would  walk  himself 
dry :  with  this  determinatioD,  he  strode  onward.  The  rain  had 
discontinued ;  but  it  waa  November,  and  a  good  substantial  fog, 
thick  as  a  wool-pack,  descended  upon  the  city.  Perditus  felt  his 
way  tlirough  the  mio^  and  though  blinded  and  well  nigh 
suffocated  hj  the  fetJd  vapours,  the  torches  of  the  link-boya  were 
to  his  imagination  the  fire-flies  of  Hindostan,  and  lie  snuffed  the 
gales  irom  the  Moluccas.  His  heart  waa  in  the  East  as  he 
struggled  on  towards  Shoreditch. 

Perditus,  with  all  the  unconquerable  energy  of  an  early 
traveller,  had  reached  Cheapude.  He  had  thought  it  impossible 
that  the  fog  could  increase  )  he  had  very  ignorantly  undervalued 
its  capabilities.  He  stood  atill  and  gasped.  "A  liulc,"  cried  a 
chUd  in  a  piping  voice — "  a  link,  yonr  honour  1 "  Mid  by  the 
yellow  flare  of  the  link,  Perditus  saw  two  rolling  black  eyes, 
and  the  grinning  mouth  of  a  boy,  who  seemed  like  a  little  imp  to 
revel  in  the  mire,  the  stench,  and  darkness  aboat  him.  "A  lini:, 
yonr  honour  !  "  he  crewed  shrilly  for  the  third  time,  and  cut  a 
caper  in  the  six,  and  shook  his  torch,  and  whooped  his  delight. 
Perditus  was  confounded  by  the  savage  enjoyment  of  the  little 
leaper. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mutton — and  he  would  have  used  the  same 
words  had  he  addressed  a  baboon — "  my  dear,"  he  repeated  in 
bis  voice  of  one  note — "  my  dear,"  and  he  coughed  until  he  was 
almost  strangled  by  the  fog. 

"  They  call  me  Pups,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  sneering  impa» 
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tienee  of  Mutton's  t«i]deme>ia.  "Paps ! "  and  ag^n  he  jumped 
and  waved  hia  torch. 

"Do  you  know  the  way  to  Shorediteh,  my  dear  J"  asked 
FerdituB. 

"Go  it  backwards  and  sideways,  which  way  yon  will,"  said 
tha  accommodating  Pupa, 

"An  extraordinary  child,"  thought  Mutton,  "Go  on,  my 
dear;"  and  Mutton  walked  on,  the  boy  rocking  from  side  to 
side,  and  danmng  short  steps  before  him.  "  What's  your  father, 
my  dear  1 "  asked  Perditus,  after  a  little  pause. 

"Can't  tell,"  said  Pupa ;  and  he  began  to  whistle  like  a  canary. 

"  Can't  tell  1  Why,  what  is  his  business  t — what  doea  he  at 
present  do,  eh  !  my  dear  T "  and  Mutton  spoke  quite  caressingly. 

"  Couldn't  take  it  on  myself  to  say,"  answered  Pups. 

"  Why  not,  my  chUd  1" 

"Father's  dead,"  replied  Pops ;  and  again  he  burst  into  Ml 
whistle,  and  danced  with  new  vivacity,  A  sUght  tremor  shook 
the  tender  Perditus  at  the  filial  indifference  of  young  Pups. 
"  Poor  little  fellow !  perhaps,  like  myself  he  never  knew  the 
blesdng  of  a  lather."  Such  was  the  charity  of  onr  hero.  "  And 
how  do  you  get  yonr  bread ) " 

"Why,  I  picks  it  up  in  winter  in  the  fi:^  :  only  there  am't 
such  fogs  now  as  there  used  to  be  ;  when  my  grandmother  was 
a  little  one,  there  was  a  fog  of  three  weeks ;  but  some  folks  you 
know  is  bom  to  lack.  That  was  the  tim^  she  says :  there 
wam't  a  gentleman  who  wouldn't  been  ashamed  to  own  he  hadn't 
lost  a  watch — it  was  eo  dark." 

Mutton  instinctively  put  his  hand  to  his  watch-cliain,  and  U)en 
meekly  observed,  "  Indeed  I " 

"  But  now,  business  isn't  worth  doing.  The  navy  ruins  ub 
link-boys,"  s^d  Pups  despondingly. 

"The  navy,  my  boy  !    Why  how)"  inquired  Mutton. 

"  So  many  ships — makes  pitch  so  dear.  And  then  hemp  goes 
up  every  day,"  complained  the  urchin. 

"  Beally ;  and  do  you  know  the  reason  of  that,  my  love ) " 

"A  iriend  of  mine  says  'cause  the  sesuona  get  so  heavy.  11 
things  goes  on  in  this  manner,  we  must  take  to  wax  candles." 

"Do  you  know  Hog  lane,  Shoreditch,  my  deart"  asked 
Mntton. 

"'Specially  at  dinner-time,"  answered  Pups;  and  ag^n  he 
danced  as  at  the  recollection  of  that  happy  hour. 

■  Why  at  dinner-time  i "  inquired  Perditus.  "  You  don't  live 
there  t " 

"  No— only  takes  my  meals ;  I  lives  at  the  West-end.  Do  yoa 
want  to  go  to  Hog  Lane  t" 
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"  Tluit  is  in;  deatliutioQ ;  I  hope  700  know  tlie  right  toad ! " 

"  If  I  WW  blind,  I  could  tell  it  bj  the  feel  of  tbe  mud,"  uud  the 
tmerring  gnide  ;  uidtliere  wis  upaiiae  of  some  miuntea,  Uattou 
muBiug  on  the  desolate  lot  of  little  Pupa,  and  little  Papa  eutiug 
backward  glancea  at  Hotton's  watch-duin. 

"Do  jou  know  &  woman  in  Hog  Lace  called  KrdseTel"  aaked 
MattoD. 

"  Many  years,"  wa»  tlM  brief  reply. 

"  Many  years ! — irty,  yon  haven't  numy,  my  dear  I " 

"  Can't  help  that — but  she's  my  grandmother." 

"  Your  grandmother  )  " 

"And  here's  her  houae,"  said  yoong  Pope,  halting  wHh 
Ferditus  Mutton,  before  a  hovel,  the  abode  of  "M'i"*-'"  Birds^^ 
possessor  of  the  eauL  Mutton  was  about  to  knock  at  the  door, 
when  Pnpe  stood  before  it,  and  lowering  his  torch,  tbat  the  light 
might  fall  with  fidl  effect  apon  his  open  palm,  looked  speakingly 
np  in  the  iace  of  Mutton.  "  We  mayn't  meet  again,  your  hoaoor," 
said  Pups ;  whereupon  Mutton,  drawing  sixpence  from  his 
pocket,  with  a  pitying  ugh  for  the  forlorn  state  of  the  ragged, 
shoeless  urdun,  laid  the  coin  in  his  hand,  and  was  about  to 
enhance  the  gilt  with  wise  and  kind  advioe,  when  the  sagacious 
young  one  bit  the  silver  with  his  teeUi,  winked  a  knowing 
aiq>roval  of  its  metallic  flavour,  and  instantly  vanished.  Mutton 
looked  around  him ;  all  was  dark.  He  tsised  his  knuckles  to 
smite  the  door,  but  stood  with  lifted  hand,  made  motionless  I17  a 
cracked  voice,  balf-chantJng,  half-preachinf^  within.  He  listened, 
but  could  distinguish  no  words ;  and  th^  aaddeuly  the  sound 
oeased.  Was  be  at  the  threshold  of  some  wicked  beldam — some 
squalid  witch  anointing  for  "  the  sabbath  I"  He  heard  footsteps: 
no,  it  was  his  own  heart  thumping  in  tbe  darkness.  He  was  for 
again  plunging  into  the  fog,  when  he  was  fixed  to  the  threshold 
by  an  inquiry  from  the  cabin.  "Who's  there  1  "  was  aaked,  as 
Mutton  Uiought,  in  hospitable  taaee,  and  ere  he  conld  reply  tlie 
door  was  opened. 
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"  CouB  in,"  Bud  a  little  old  woman.  "As  w«U  ai  I  eaa  see,  joii 
look  k  gentlenun ;  oome  in."  Mutton,  eucoutaged  by  Uie  drility 
iwid  to  luB  appe»i«noe,  entered  the  wretched  horeh  A  fira 
bulled  redly  on  tfa«  hearth,  mud  a  raahUght  flidered  throng 
the  gkxHn.  "  Take  a  aeat,  air ; "  and  the  old  woniaii  handed  to 
Ferditna  a  bottomlus  diair.  Hutton  obediently  seated  himself 
within  the  frame,  and  put  hia  bat  upon  the  ground.  Aa  he  sat, 
Ilia  &ce  was  quite  on  a  level  with  the  face  of  the  old  woman 
standing  before  him.  Perditna  never  looked  more  rosy ;  hia 
&i3e,  shone  npcak  by  the  flame,  glowed  like  the  cheeks  of  a 
mandril :  the  eotmt^iance  of  the  old  woman  was  pale  as  meal ; 
and  there  was  a  lustre  in  her  full'  black  eye,  which  made  oar 
hero  wince  as  he  met  it.  "  She  has  seen  better  days,"  thonght 
Perditus,  as  the  old  dame,  like  a  dwarf  qoeen,  stood  composedly 
before  him.  l^ere  was  silence  for  a  minnte,  each  party  acruti' 
nising  the  appearance  of  the  other. 

Mutton,  shifting  in  his  uneasy  seat,  said,  at  length,  "I  read 
the  '  Lcmdon  Poet.' " 

Hie  old  woman,  with  a  comprebensiTe  gesture,  but  without  a 
word,  quitted  Perditua,  going  behind  a  curtain  that  hung  midway 
acroaa  the  hoveL  Our  hero  looked  anxlonaly  around.  Had  the 
old  woman  been  chantii^;,  talking  to  herself  T  There  was  not 
even  a  cat  upon  the  hearth.  The  woman  came  Irom  behind  the 
curtain.  %e  approached  Psrditus,  and  placing  a  small  packet 
in  hia  hand,  said — "  Five  guineas." 

"  It  can  be  warranted  ? "  asked  Mutton,  as  he  unwrapt  the 
treasure  from  its  many  coverings. 

"  It's  very  cheap,"  remarked  the  woman,  i^iaH»ining  to  meet  a 
donbt  of  its  pnrity. 

Mutton  again  wrapped  up  his  prize,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
took  out  his  pnise.  "  One — two — three — four — five,"  and  Mutton 
counted  the  guineas  into  the  lean  hand  of  the  old  woman.  Aa 
be  gave  the  last  guinea,  there  was  a  knocking  at  the  door.  In  as 
instant,  a  tall,  spare  man,  with  grisly  hair,  and  elay-colonred 
face,  entered  the  hut. 

"  How  is  it  to  be  } "  asked  the  visitor  of  the  old  woman,  taking 
no  more  notice  of  Mutton  than  of  the  bottomles  chiur  he  bad 
just  quitted.  "How  is  it  to  be  ? "  The  old  woman,  raising  her 
finger,  glided  behind  the  euitun,  and  was  fbllowed  1^  the 
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stranger.  Perditna  heard  whieiperiiig,  and  then,  as  he  thon^t, 
tbe  (inkling  of  money.  The  woman  and  man  ag^u  appeared. 
"  Bemember,  eTerything  tbe  best,"  said  the  old  woman ;  and  the 
man,  doggedly  nodding  asBent,  without  a  word,  deported.  Th» 
woman  held  the  door  open,  and  looked  at  Perditna  Mutton :  oar 
hero  took  hia  hat,  and  with  a  new  spirit,  quitted  the  hut,  carrying 
with  him  the  parcha«ed  caul. 

Now  Mutton  had  been  remarkable,  among  his  other  virtnea^ 
for  the  gravity  of  hiB  walk.  Tbe  statue  of  Don  Guzman  had 
not  a  more  regular,  a  more  majestic  gait.  How  strange  then  did 
it  appear  even  unto  himself,  that  he  should  caper  down  Hog 
I^ne  with  the  unseemly  agility  of  a  monis-dancer  [  It  appeared 
to  him  that  he  had  lost  the  command  of  hia  membera ;  for, 
spite  of  himself  he  still  went  toe-ond-beeling  it  down  the  lanc^ 
snapping  bis  fingers,  and,  to  his  own  astonishment,  essaying 
fragments  of  aong  bj  no  means  naturalised  in  good  society  1  It 
was  very  strange — extremely  strange ;  and  yet  there  was  a 
fascination  in  tbe  license  not  altogether  tmplearing.  At  length, 
behold  Mutton  in  Cbeapside  ;  and  tbe  fog  that  had  somewhat 
cleared  oS,  was  agtun  congregating  its  pestilent  vapour*.  A  man 
with  a  lighted  torch  approached  our  hero.  "  Do  you  want  a 
link,  your  honour  I " 

"  You  be 1 "  exclaimed  Mutton,  and,  to  his  own  surprise, 

dealt  a  half-playful  blow  upon  the  hat  of  (be  querist — a  blow 
that  sent  the  rim  of  his  beaver  down  to  bis  neck.  Having 
accomjdished  this,  Mutton  chuckled  and  capered,  despit«  a  latent 
sense  of  tbe  impropriety  of  the  feat.  As  Mutton  entered 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  be  became  unusually  grave  ;  with  every 
step,  a  deeper  sadness  came  upon  him.  Was  he  overcome  by  a 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  man  as  triumphantly  displayed  in 
the  cathedral  1  Did  his  spirit  pay  instinctive  homage  to  the 
genius  of  Sir  Christopher  1  We  think  not,  for  he  coold  not 
withhold  BOndry  furtive  glances  at  tbe  windows  of  a  silversmith ; 
and  more  than  once,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  envy,  lingered  near  a 
gentleman,  imprudently  handling  bis  gold  snuff-box  in  the  fog. 
Now  Mutton  had  always  hated  snuff;  nay,  he  still  hated  it ;  but 
he  knew  not  how  it  was — it  almost  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
token  a  liking  to  the  box.  Mutton  crept  coutioualy  as  a  cat 
down  Ludgate-hlU,  and  every  moment — perhaps  it  was  the  fog — 
he  felt  it  more  difficult  to  breathe.  As  he  passed  the  Old  Bailey, 
he  thought  be  sbonld  absolutely  be  choked  ;  he  pressed  onward 
into  Fleet-street,  and,  to  bis  astoniahment,  seemed  to  inhale  new 
breath  at  every  step,  even  though  the  fog  became  more  denss  as 
be  proceeded.  He  had  reached  Temple  Bar ;  and  he  had  never 
felt  better — never  had  such  a  flow  of  animal  sjurits,  as  the  reader 
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maj  believe  from  an  inddent  that  at  that  time  and  place  occurred, 
A  Bweet  little  bud  of  a  milliDsr — one  of  the  thousand  nntended 
flowers,  fltmg  bj  fortune  on  the  highway — had  juet  tripped  into 
the  city.  An  hour  before,  Mutton  wonld  have  doffed  his  hat  to 
the  unprotected  creature ;  paying  de«p  reverence  to  her  defence- 
leesneu — nay,  we  do  believe,  would  have  stripped  even  to  a 
chairman  who  should  bnt  have  looked  with  liceuse  on  ber.  And 
now— but  how  shall  we  reconwle  such  oppodtes— bow  excnwi 
how  acconnt  for,  such  sadden  profligacy  }  The  Boman  has  swd 
that  no  man  becomes  a  rogue  in  a  minute  :  we  care  not  to  argue- 
— our  duty  is  at  present  only  to  chronicle  ;  and  sharing  in  ths- 
woudcr,  the  ashiniBhment,  the  indignation,  and  the  disgust,  thaf^ 
ire  well  know,  will  convulae  the  reader,  when  we  narrate  the- 
atrocity  of  Perditns, — it  is  atill  our  painM  duty  to  state,  that  be- 
fiuDg  bis  amu  about  the  little  milliner,  and,  taking  a  dastardly 
advantage  of  the  fog,  vehemently  kissed  her.  The  poor  littl» 
girl  screamed,  and  walked  on. 

Criminal  as  he  was,  MutUm  was  not  wholly  lost  to  a  sense  of 
sbama.  He  had  no  sooner  committed  the  guilt,  than  he  bronght 
himself  up  at  the  Bar,  struck  with  a  feeling  of  remorse.  "Itwas 
very  wrong — very  wrong,"  cried  Perditun,  putting  his  hand  to 

bis  blushing  cheek — "  extremely  wrong,  hut " and  we  moam 

to  say,  the  new-bom  libertine  again  rose  within  him,  for  a  corn- 
placet  smile  broke  npon  his  face  ;  and  hugging  hia  cloak  around 
him,  he  took  a  long  step,  which  brought  him  into  the  city  of 
Westminster,  adding — "but  very  pleasant" 

Mutton  Btrided  carelessly  down  the  Strand.  It  was  yet  early. 
Go  home  t  Pshaw  !  He  had,  be  rooollocted,  promised  Mrs. 
Beard  to  be  home  to  a  dish  of  chocolate.  Chocolate  i  It  was 
odd  ;  but,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  thought  chocolate  a 
meagre^  miserable  liquid.  What  should  he  do !  As  Perditns 
Ifutton  stood  thus  undecided,  a  cry  came  along  the  Strand. 
Hat  cry  which,  especially  in  a  state  of  high  civilisation,  strikes 
jpon  the  finest  chords  of  men's  hearts,  awakens  their  dormant 
sensibilities,  employs  their  strongest  energies ;  that  cry,  the 
i^jpreheuMve  reader  will  at  once  understand  to  be — "Stop  thief  1" 
At  any  time.  Mutton  wonld  have  paused  at  the  shont — paused, 
and  have  felt  the  buttons  of  his  pockets.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, a  boot  of  new  feelings  rose  in  bis  boaoni,  as  he  heard  the 
bellowing  mob,  and  saw  the  lanterns  of  the  venerable  watctimen ; 
men  for  whom  he  had  always  entertained  the  highest  respeet, 
bnt  whom,  such  a  change  had  come  upon  him,  he  now  considered 
in  the  unwise  and  uncharitable  light  of  natural  enemies.  Mutton 
was  not  a  man  of  blood ;  but  he  now  felt  that,  under  certain 
circometances,  he  oould  oomforL-ibly  kill  a  guardian  of  the  peace. 
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HU  len  Hiii»blB  impnlBM  ven  Hut  develiqtiiig  thjwi—lwM  as  Um 
crowd  ckme  tomrda  him.  He  stood  at  the  month  of  an  alley 
— one  of  the  myoterioiis  Tsina  HuA  irind  aboat  the  heart  of 
mighty  London — and  uw  the  adTaudng  mob.  The  iiuUTidnal 
mercileealy  branded  aa  a  thie^  came  flying  on ;  vith  the  eyea  of 
a  lynx,  he  spied  Ma  Tantage,  and  efovDg  like  a  greyhonnd  by  onr 
hero  up  the  court  The  watchmen  were  following,  when  Mnttcm 
— a  man  who  had  himaelf  aerred  the  office  of  conatable — moved 
by  stHne  strange  inspiration,  flung  aside  his  cloak,  and  knocked  a 
watohman  down  :  that  anment  functionary  fell  apon  his  belly, 
and  the  teoond  watchman,  preeHing  on  his  fidien  friend,  fell  over 
him.  This  accident  was  faithfully  copied  by  two  or  three  of  the 
renerable  offieei^  whils^  not  altogether  heedless  of  thur  con- 
fouon,  the  "thie^"  we  most  call  him  so,  wound  thiDUgh  the 
alley,  doeely  followed  by  our  hero.  The  watchmen,  knowing 
the  rttmiflcaUona  <^  the  court  to  be  veiy  nmnerona,  philo- 
Bophically  assored  the  party  robbed,  that  "  to  go  alter  him  waa 

Untton  halted,  as  he  thought,  in  safety ;  at  the  aame  time 
giaeping  the  collar  of  the  tbie^  who  tnmed,  and  seeing  who  it 
was  that  held  him,  fell  npon  hie  knees.  "  Then'n  a  good,  kind 
gentleman,  air  I — Oh  J  your  honour,  air ! — don't,  sir, — I  didn't 
take  it,  sir." 

"  What,  Fups,  my  dear  ! "  cried  Matton,  in  a  tone  of  aSection, 
Budling  blandly  on  the  kneeling  cnlprib 

"  Dont  take  me  to  prison,  air — don't,  sii'  1 "  oried  the  link- 
hoij ;  for    it   was,   indeed,  tbe  juvenile   torch-bearer  of   Hog 

"Frieon  1  not  for  the  world,  my  jewel,"  exclaimed  Hatton,  and 
bia  heart  seemed  to  i^jen  and  ye&m  towards  the  tatterdemalion, 
pale  and  shivering  at  hia  fbet. 

"Upon  your  soul,  you  w<m't,  sir)"  asked  the  boy,  half-per- 
Buaded  by  the  earnest  tones  and  fond  looks  of  Perditos  ;  "yon 
won't  hurt  me  1 " 

"  As  soon  hurt  my  own  flesh  and  blood,"  sud  Mutton,  with 
affecting  amphaata ;  "  but  come  home — come  to  my  house  ; "  and 
FerdituB,  hia  cloak  wrapped  about  the  shoeless  Pups,  threaded 
various  narrow  way^  and  at  length  knocked  hastily  at  the  door 
of  his  lodgings. 

"  Dear  me— la  I  What,  is  it  you  1  mch  a  knock  I "  caied 
Mr*  Beard  ;  "  is  it  you,  Mr.  Mutton  I  " 

"  Who  shonld  it  be  I "  asked  Perdito^  and  Mrs.  Beard  opened 
eyes  and  month  at  such  nnusual  want  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
her  mild  lodger. 

"  You  •^ooolata  and  dry  toast  is  ready,"  said  iSn.  Beaid. 
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"  CnrBB  chocolftt«  ! "  exclaimed  Perditiu,  and  Mrs.  Beard  flnli; 
np  her  anus.     "  Get  some  braudj,"  said  our  Iiero. 

"  Rnm  ft«  me,"  japed  the  ahrill  Toico  of  Paps  from  under  the 
doftk  of  hk  protector ;  and  Mrg.  Beard  ttarted,  as  if  in  Ferditos 
Uottou  apakt  some  demon. 

"  Ajid,  Hrs.  Baard,  get  ma  a  ramp-cteak,"  said  Uatton. 

"  Aud  iBioua,"  cried  the  epicurean  liuk-boj,  discoTering 
bimaelf. 

"  O  !  and  111  have  a  mng  of  flip  by  v&j  of  a  night-cap,  Mrs. 
Beard,"  aaid  Mutton. 

"Aitd,  Mother  Beard,"  screamed  Fnps  firom  the  top  of  the 
Btaircaae, "  don't  forget  some  Imcco." 

Mutton  entered  hia  room,  and  was  nimbly  followed  hj  little 
Paps,  Mrs.  Beard  ramaining  below,  a  rer]''  statue  of  aatoniahment. 
Howerer,  she  was  at  length  compelled,  by  the  boiateroosnem  of 
Mutton — of  the  lodger  she  waa  "  blessed  in  " — to  fulfil  his  orders, 
and  abo  the  Bii|^emeDtar}r  oommands  of  his  young  Uend. 
PerdituB,  the  meek,  sensitive,  temperate  Perditns,  ate  his  sapper 
— md  how  each  an  appe6t«  eame  upon  him,  he  paused  not  to 
inquire — and  drank  si»rits,  his  former  abomination,  in  the 
aduiired  sodety  of  a  baby-ragabond,  on  whom  he  continued  to 
lavish  the  kindest  words  and  tenderest  looks,  hia  careaaes  being 
reeeiTed  by  Uieir  objeet  with  a  snseiing  incredulity.  Mutton 
waa  deep  in  the  flip,  when,  with  one  hand  upon  the  mng,  in  the 
other  hand  a  pipe — nntil  that  night  untasted  luxuries— he  sat, 
with  melting  eyes  gazing  on  the  yellow,  dirt-ameared  fkce  of 
Pupa,  wbo,  lifted  tm  a  chur,  puffing  tobaeco-amoke  Jrom  a  long 
pipe,  and  swinging  his  crossed  legs,  pebald  with  mud,  at  least  a 
foot  from  the  gromtd,  replied  to  the  aQ!'ecti<Hiate  gltmces  of  his 
sadden  friend.  pQpa  spoke  and  lotted  the  etuming,  titievidi, 
laggad  Asmodeua  of  a  Zjondon  alley.  He  half-doaed  one  of 
his  restless,  wandering  eyes,  and  having  inhaled  a  volume  of 
smoke,  he  puffed  it  from  his  hole  of  a  mouA,  in  a  small, 
ctnitinnonB  stream,  looldng  senrcbingly  at  Perditns.  The  opera- 
tion done,  he  thus,  in  a  wheedling,  distnutfiil  tcme,  interngated 
Mutton^ 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,  what  is  it  makes  yau  so  fond  of  me  ]  ** 
And  Pups  replaced  tlie  pipe  between  his  lips,  and  awuted  an 

'nie  question  evidently  embarrasaed  Mntbm ;  for  he  shook  hia 
bead  and  replied, — 

"My  imtty  dear,  I  dont  know;"  and  again  he  gazed 
with  paternal  fbndDeas  on  the  sinistar  Pnpe — tliat  deril'a 
enand-boy. 

"Wdlilwaa  inluekto&U  inwithytnt;  else,  bytUstim^" 
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said  the  little  reprobate,  "I  might  lutve  been  bound  for  the 
Btonft-jng." 

"Take  some  flip,  mj'  lore,"  said  Uattou,  afTected  by  the 
thoQ$;ht ;  and  somehov  Haddenly  divining  that  Fupa,  in  the 
langoage  of  his  tribe,  discoursed  of  Newgate.  "Take  some 
flip,  and — zonnda  !  your  'bacco'a  out " — sapng  which,  Mutton, 
afi'ectionately  watching  his  dnnking  guesl^  filled  for  him  his 
empty  pipe. 

"bt  the  Btone-jng,"  continued  the  imp;  "and  only  for  a 
bit  of  shagreen ; "  saying  which  Pupa,  with  an  upraised 
lip  and  a  contemptuous  motion  of  the  hand,  shoved  the  watch 
— the  worthless  shagreen  prize — along  the  table  towards  hia 
patron. 

Mutton  looked  at  the  watch  with  an  eye  of  disgnst,  that  in  an 
instant  beamed  with  sympathy  on  Pups.  That  such  a  chemb 
should  have  been  sacrificed  for  a  bit  of  shagreen  1 

"  Shocking  to  think  o^"  said  Mutton,  ttiming  over  ^le  stolea 
property.     "  How  lucky  that  I  stood  at  the  court  I  " 

"  But  when  you  had  your  fist  at  my  collar,  I  thought  it  ww 
all  over  with  me.  I  thought  you'd  ^ve  me  up^  I  thought  yoa 
a  gentleman,"  said  Pups. 

"You  don't  know  me,  my  dear,"  sud  Mutton,  desirons  of 
•uppressing  any  riaing  feara  on  the  part  of  hia  guest,  and  at  the 
same  time  putting  the  stolen  gooda  in  his  pockets  "You  dim't 
know  me." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Pups,  laying  hia  jape 
down,  looked  warily  about  him.  Was  it  an  officer  1  Another 
knock,  and  Mrs.  Beard  entered  the  room. ,  She  had  a  great 
respect  for  her  old,  her  late  exemplary  lodger ;  but  she  looked 
ireftil  as  a  Philippine  witeh  at  little  Pupe,  who,  aeeing  it  waa 
only  "Mother  Beard,"  had  reaumed  his  pip^  and,  aereuely 
smoking,  stared  at  the  landlady. 

"  It's  jaat  eleven,  Mr.  Mutton,"  eaii  Mrs.  Beard. 

"  You're  aa  good  aa  a  clock,"  said  the  complimentary  Pups ; 
and  fae  winked  at  that  respectable  woman. 

"  Past  eleven,  and  we  want  to  lock  up.  When  does  tie — the 
yomig  gentleman  go  ] "  asked  Mrs.  Beard,  trembling  with  pasuon, 
aa  she  glanced  at  the  still  winking  vagabond. 

"  Not  at  all.  (4o  1 "  cried  Mutton.  "  The  unprotected  oreatnie- 
stays  with  me — he  sleeps  here." 

"Whatl  in  my  bed — and  with  those  legal"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Beard,  casting  flaming  glances  at  the  feet  of  Pupa,  shod  with 
mud,  and  baked  by  the  hospitable  fire  of  his  protector.  "  A  bit^ 
of  dirt  like  that  1 " 

"  I'm  ashamed  o'  you,  Mrs.  Beard,"  said  the  irritating  Papa, 
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taking  the  lur  of  a  lecturer — "  talk  o'  dirt  m  that  waj  1  remeiuber 

TOW  h^tginning." 

Urs.  Be&nl  was  about  to  make  a  most  voluble  replj,  when 
UnttoD  ewBiggered  &om  the  table,  hud  his  hands  upon  the 
■honldera  of  his  landlady,  tamed  her,  as  upon  a  pivot,  rooud, 
and,  puslung  her  into  the  paasa^  shot  and  tttea  bolted  the  door. 
2fn.  Beard  was  brealMess — bst  it  was  with  astonishment 
l^t  Mr.  Ferditua  Hntton — he  who  would  not  hare  brushed  the 
wing  of  a  bntterflj — that  he,  tike  mUd,  polite  Hatton  should 
have  laid  ruffian  hands  upon  a  woman — and  that  woman  hia 
landlady  I 

"  Depend  upon  it,  hs'a  drank,"  said  Beard  to  his  wife,  when 
she  gaspinglj  related  the  atrocity  to  her  charitable  husband. 
*  He's  dnink  !  " 

"  O  Nicholas  I  I  wish  to  my  heart  he  was  ;  then,  then  indeed, 
titere  would  be  hope !  But  he's  mad,  Nick — depend  apon  it, 
Mr.  Mutton's  mad  I " 

Snch  WM,  on  due  consideration,  the  belief  of  Mutton's  land- 
lady ;  and  snch  may  poaaibly  be  the  opinion  of  the  reader,  if  he 
have  not  forgotten  the  character  which  we  gare  our  hero— a 
character  in  no  accordance  with  his  late  exploits. 

Midnight  oame  ;  and  after  a  song  from  Mutton,  and  a  strange 
dit^ — certainly  not  a  Christmas  carol — from  the  musical  Pupa, 
both  host  and  visitor  retired  to  bed. 


CHAPTEB  m. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  on  the  fbllowing  day,  and  Unthm  and 
liis  dierished  young  fiiend  were  still  at  breakihst.  Ferditus 
watched  the  eating  and  drinking  of  t^e  yet  unclean  Pups,  with 
the  like  oare  and  tenderness  that  a  girl  bestows  on  a  pet  canary. 
It  seemed  to  Mutton  that  the  boy  would  never  have  sufficient. 
"  Mad,  certainly  mad !"  cried  Mrs.  Beard,  despairingly,  as  she 
continued  to  bring  up  new  supplies  of  eggs,  loaves,  and  butter. 
"  Do,  my  dear,  eat  some  more  ;  la '.  you'll  be  starved — pray,  eat 
some  more : "  and  Ferditus  still  pressed  food  npon  bis  delicate 
companion. 

"  Conldnt  do  it,  old  fellow — tell  you,  couldn't  do  it,"  said  the 
replete  Pups,  stretching  himself  luxuriously  in  the  easy  chair  at 
Mutton. 

"  Moke  quick  work  here,  then  t "  cried  Mutton  to  his  landlady, 
who  cleared  the  table,  feeling  more  and  more  afflicted  at  thA 
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malady  of  her  lodger.     She  had  quitted  the  apartment  but  a 
few  minutcH,  when  aha  retomed.   "  Mr.  Tadmor,  of '  The  DrakM,' 

"  Hand  him  np,"  said  Perditos ;  "  Up  witli  old  Drybonss,"  nud 
Knttoa ;  thus  probuely  dengnatiiig  the  learned  and  reapeeted 
Mcretaiy  of  "  The  Drakes,"  of  which  emdite  aomety  it  maj  be 
necessary  to  say  few  words  in  description. 

"  The  Drakes,"  then,  took  their  name  from  the  great  droiun- 
aavigator,  Sir  Franda  Drake ;  and  were  eompOBod  of  adTentunniB 
spirita  who,  condemned,  by  Tarions  cogent  reasons,  to  remain  at 
home,  had  possibly,  on  that  account,  a  more  intense  admizaticm 
of  travelled  enterprise.  Hach  had  been  expected  from  the  long 
and  freqoent  aittings  of  "  The  Drakes," — mach  from  their  weekly 
disquisilJanB,  when  readings,  illoatrative  of  the  one  object  of 
Ibe  society,  might  be  listened  to,  at  least  by  the  sleqileaa.  It  was 
only  at  the  last  meeting  that  Ur.  Tadmor  himself  had  began 
Raleigh's  "  History  of  the  World,"  which  he  tmsted  to  read  to 
his  brethren  in  litde  more  than  a  tweivemonth  ;  when,  mch  was 
the  ardour  manifested  by  other  members,  that  it  was  almost  a 
certainty  that  a  complete  reading  of  not  only  "  Bolnnson  Cmsoe," 
but  of  "  Onlliver,"  wonld  follow.  Dark  and  cnrious  points  had 
been  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  intelligence  and  industry  of 
"The Drakes."  They  had  convinced  the  hitherto  most  sceptical 
that  Columboa  had  touched  at  Cuba,  and  that  Pizaixo  did  not 
pass  all  his  life  ta  Spain.  Our  hero,  Farditus  Mntton,  was  not 
only  a  member  of  "The  Drakes,"  bat  filled  the  arduona  and 
dehcate  post  of  treasurer.  In  hia  hands  were  lodged  the  funds — 
fnnds  that  had  for  seven  years  accumulated,  and,  at  the  time  wo 
write,  amounted  to  little  lees  than  fonr  pounds.  His  proverbial 
rectitude — hia  punctuality — hia  wise  frugality,  had  recommended 
him  to  hia  brother  "  Drakes  "  as  the  man  of  men  for  treasurer.  At 
tbe  last  meeting,  however,  the  society  had  voted  the  ezpcuditure  of 
fifty  shillings  &om  the  funds  to  porchaae  the  tobacco-atopper  of  Sir 
Walter  Balngh,  that  relic  having  been  happily  discovered  at  the 
ahopof  adealer  inmarine  stores,  Tower  HilL  Cyras  Tadmor  now 
js«Bented  himself,  prepared  to  give  a  receipt  for  the  money  ;  he 
being  authorised  to  treat  with  the  tradesman  for  a  transfer  of  tiio 
interesting  property.  Tadmor  was  a  tall,  elderly  man,  of  few 
words,  uttered  in  a  dty  voice. 

"  Oood-moming,  Mutton."  Our  hero,  throwing  his  right  leg 
over  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  staring  at  hia  brother  "  I^ake," 
nodded  and  whistled.  Tadmor  started  a  little  back,  but^  recover- 
ing himself,  observed,  "  Very  cold  weather." 

"D — d  cold  j "  cried  Mutton.  "Have  Kwao  brandy )"  Had 
ha  ottered  bi^t-treawn,  offered  deadly  poison  to  Tadmor,  that 
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«xcell«ut  "  Dntke  "  had  not  been  more  Mtoniahed  at  the  words 
and  actions  of  his  fellow-member. 

"Yon  know  wh&t  I  come  for,  Mj.  Matt(»it"  said  Tadmor. 
Mutton  shook  his  head.  "Yee;  joa  must  remember :  the  vote 
— the  tobooco^topper  I " 

"  Oh  1 "  exclaimed  Ferditns.    "  Go  on,  old  T^" 

"  Old  Tad  !    But " Tadmor  ftkltered,  and  E^ain  stared  at 

Perditns,  to  be  certain  that  he  looked  upon  a  "Drake;" — 
satisfied  of  the  melancholy  fiut,  he  proceeded — "Well,  then, 
Mr.  Mntton,  I  come  for  the  monej." 

"  What  money  ? "  cried  Mntton. 

"  What  money !  Mr.  Mntton  1 — I — this  is  no  time  for  banter ; 
the  sabJAct,  at  least,  I  ae  a  '  Drake,'  think  ao,  does  not  admit  of  a 
jest.  I  attend  upon  joo,  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  society, 
for  fifty  shillings." 

"  Fifty  BhillingB  1     Well  1"  said  Mntton, 

"  Which  yon,  as  treasurer,  will,  of  course,  hand  over  to  me. 
Here  is  the  receipt,"  said  Tadmor.  "  Of  course,  yon  hare  the 
money  1" 

"  O,  yea  1    To  be  sure,"  said  Mntton. 

"  And  you  will  give  it  me  1 "  said  Tadmor,  drawing  dow  to 
the  treasurer. 

We  defy  our  reader  to  guess  the  reply  of  Ferditns  Mntton. 
Can  it  be  believed — can  it  be  accounted  fbr  up<m  any  known  and 
natural  principle,  that  when  the  secretary  of  the  "  Drtikea  "  asked 
for  fifty  shillings — their  money— of  their  valned  treasurer — can  it 
be  believed,  that  that  soul  of  honour,  that  spirit  of  meek  rectitude, 
met  the  demand  by  placing  his  forefinger  perpendicnlorly  at  the 
right  ude  of  hie  nose,  looking  with  laughing  defiance  in  the  &ce 
of  tite  officer  of  the  society,  and  exclaiming  with  peculiar  force, 
one  word, — and  that  word — "  Qammont" 

Tadmor  jwnped  to  his  feet,  and,  if  looks  betray  anything, 
evidently  expected  the  floor  to  open.  Mutton  sat,  with  a  face  of 
brass,  coolly  ei^oying  the  astonishment  of  his  visitor.  "  Can  it 
be  pcesible  }"  at  length  exclaimed  Tadmor ;  "  can  there  be  such 
perfidy  in  the  world )  Saoh  hypocrisy  t  Well !  after  this,  who 
is  to  be  trusted  T" 

"  Nobody,"  said  Mutton,  with  perfect  assurance.  "As  for  the 
money  of  the  dnb,  I  can't  give  it  up ;  I  don't  know  how  it  is. 
Tad,  but  I  can't  do  it." 

"  Bat  there  is  tike  law,  Mr.  Mntton, — and  the  law  can  punish." 

"  It's  only  a  mmple  debt,  I  think  ;  only  a  debt :"  and  Tadmor 
felt^  if  possible,  a  greater  shock  at  the  calculating  depravity  of 
the  culprit  He  was  about  to  attempt  an  expresnon  of  his 
feelings,  when  Mutton,  with  mach  sigmficanc^  bade  him  "  Good- 
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day !  I  visli  joa  a  yerj  good-d&j,  Mr.  Tadmor :  I  tell  ;ou,  I 
would  ^ve  yon  the  aumej  if  I  could,  but  there's  &  Bometh^ 
here,"  and  Mutton,  affectinglj,  pat  hia  hand  to  his  heart,  "  there's 
a  something  here  wont  let  me."  Sajing  which  Mutton  Tigorously 
bowed  his  brother  "  Drake  "  to  the  door.  Tadmor,  almost  weep- 
iitg  at  the  iniquity  of  man,  ran  down  ataiiB,  determined  to  call 
the  "Drakes"  to  council. 

"Is  ha  gone  V  aalced  little  Pups,  lookiiig  from  behiikd  the  Urge 
caay  chair  of  Mutton,  where,  on  the  entianca  of  Tadmor,  he  had 
hidden  himaelE 

"  Why  did  you  creep  there,  my  love ) "  said  Mutton.  "  Why 
did  you  hide  1"  . 

"  Wliat  I  didn't  you  know  him !  I  thought  he'd  come  for  me," 
said  Pups,  with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Come  for  you,  my  dear  I     "What  for  I " 

""What  for!"  exclaimed  Pups;  "bless  your  innocent  eyes, 
Hr.  Mutton  !  but  may  there  never  be  another  fog,  if  that  wsmt 
the  sliagreen." 

It  was  too  true:  Mr.  Cyrus  Tadmor,  secretary  to  the  "DrakeR," 
and  hitherto  intimate  friend  of  their  upright  and  punctilious 
treasurer,  was  the  unfortunate  gentleman  deapoUed  on  tli* 
previous  evening  of  his  shngreeu  family  watch.  "I  say,  if  ha 
has  atiea  it !"  remarked  Fnpa,  with  an  ominous  look,  pointing  to 
the  stolon  property,  hnng  by  Mutton  over  the  mantelpiece. 
"  Mr.  Mutton,"  continued  Pups,  with  tlie  gravity  of  a  cabinet 
£OUDcilIor,  "you  are  older  than  I  am,andit  isn't  for  me  to  advis^ 
but  don't  you  think  we'd  better  leave  these  lodgings  I  We  may 
find  'em  very  unhealthy." 

A  sense  of  impropriety,  a  latent  emotion  of  his  former  natnr^ 
made  Mutton  thoughtfuL  How  extraordinary  seemed  to  him 
the  changes  of  the  paat  few  hours  I  Was  he,  could  he  be,  the 
same  Ferditus  of  yesterday  I  He  had  a  vague  recollection  of 
another  state  of  being — of  a  Mnttcm  very  different  to  that  Mutfam 
the  protector  and  the  accomplice  of  a  pigmy  pickpocket  j  He 
who  had  held  the  aligbtest  departure  from  truth  and  honesty  as 
inevitably  fatal  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  had  now  the 
kindliest  yearnings  towards  his  fallen  Hpetnea — nay,  felt  a 
mysterious  respect  for  courageous  roguery.  He  who  would  have 
denounced  a  highwayman,  could  now  take  off  his  hat  to  him  ! 
That  he,  Ferditus  Mutton,  should  be  the  unlawful  possessor  of 
his  friend  Tadmor's  watch  !  More,  that  he  should  feel  resolved, 
at  all  hazards,  to  retain  it.  And  then  hia  affection  for  littlo 
Fnpa !  Mutton  had  never  been  a  father ;  but  sure  he  was  h* 
could  not  have  felt  a  more  patenkal  love  towards  hia  own  flesh 
than  towards  the  ra^ed,  wary  urchin,  staring  winking  befiira 
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him.  With  each  Henaatioits,  the  appeaiaace  of  bit  adopted  child 
smota  the  senaibilities  of  his  adoptive  sire.  Sweet  inuoeent !  it 
bad  neither  hose  nor  ahooB,  and  its  jerkin  and  doublet  hung  in 
fiioge  and  lappets.  Mutton,  almost  with  tears  in  his  ejes, 
ordered  Mi*.  Beard  to  send  for  Fieoe,  the  t^lor.  "  Yes,  m; 
prettj  one,"  said  Mutton,  smiling  down  upon  the  leering  Pupa, 
"  jeB,  ]rou  ihaU  be  a  gentleman."  Piece  lived  bat  a  few  doora 
awaj ;  came  instantly  on  the  summons  of  his  customer,  and  l^ 
great  luck,  having  a  suit  just  completed  for  the  son  of  the 
ohuTchwarden,  a  boj  of  the  game  inches  as  Papa,  was  prevmled 
upon  to  devote  the  clothes  to  the  aervice  of  Mr,  Mutton's  young 
friend.  Hat,  shoes,  and  linen  were  olitained  with  all  the  celeritj 
of  which  ready  numey  la  capable,  Perditna  asaiating  at  the  toilet 
of  the  boy,  and  Mrs.  Beard  from  time  to  time  declaring  that  her 
amiable  lodger  waa  certainly  mad. 

"Fit  him  like  bia  akin,  Mr.  Mutton  :  three  gaineaa,  if  yon 
please,"  aaid  I^ece,  Mr.  Mutton  always  paying  ready  money. 
I^ece  received  the  guineaa,  and,  having  given  a  last  attention  to 
the  bright  green  coat  of  Master  Pupa,  valked  gratefully  down 

"  It's  all  light,"  aaid  Papa  to  his  patron,  as  he  heard  the  atreet- 
door  close. 

"  What  ia  right  1  the  dothea,  my  dear  1"  asked  Mutton. 

"  No  !  the  guineas — here  they  are;  while  he  was  buttoning  me 

np,  I" and  the  adroit  operator  diaphiyed  the  three  guineas 

aUently  extracted  from  the  pocket  of  the  tailor.  What  could 
have  changed  the  nature  of  Mutton — what  could  poaaes  him  to 
make  him  smile  benevolently  on  the  nnhappy  child,  and,  patting 
hia  head,  to  aay,  "Dear  little  rogne  1 " 

Perditos  and  the  boy  snllied  into  the  street.  Who,  that  saw 
Paps  trip  along  the  Strand,  could  have  believed  him  to  be  the 
aelfeame  urchin  that  last  night  flew,  winged  with  terror,  from 
the  purauing  crowd  1  The  dirty,  ragged,  thievish  magpie  was 
become  a  perroquet. 

"  How  d'ye  do )  I  wanted  to  aee  you :  I  shall  be  alone, — come 
to-day  and  dine  with  me.  Mind,  at  three  exactly,"  Such  was 
the  greeting,  sudk  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Bota,  a  county  majpa- 
trate,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mutton's.  "  Why,  what's  the 
matter  I"  said  Rota,  pulling  np  his  hors^  and  heading  forth  bis 
hand  to  Ferditna. 

"  Nothing, — nothing ;— it's  very  cold,"  sud  Mutton,  feeling  on 
the  sudden  an  extraordinary  disgust  of  hia  friend  the  magistrate. 

"Bless  me  I  whose  boy  is  that  I"  said  Bota,  ataring  hard 
at  little  Paps,  who  aeemed  to  blench  aomewhat  under  tba 
inspection. 
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"Ho'a  k — ft  foniig  fiiend  of  mine,"  replied  Mnttcu;  "a — a 
pretty  Ud," 

"  I  certunlj  lure  aeen  Um  before^"  said  tlie  niBgiitnite ; 
"-where  eotild  it  h&ve  been !" 

"  No,  no :  ft  yoong  iiiead  of  mine,  not  long  from  the  coantr;,'' 
asserted  Peiditiu ;  ftnd  he  hnnied  awaj,  to  the  aBtouiahment  of 
Itota,  the  boj  showing  no  inclination  to  remain  bdiiud.  "  Glad 
we've  got  from  the  beai,"  said  Pups,  who,  we  haiVe  no  donbt, 
recogniEed  in  Bota  a  fonner  acquaintance. 

Mutton  and  hi«  precioua  charge  walked  on ;  Hutton,  aa  on 
lua  return  homo  the  previous  evening,  feeling  an  unusual  interest 
in  the  property  saj^Kised  to  be  apon  the  person  of  every  passenger. 
He  could  not  tell  what  on  the  sudden  had  made  him  take  so 
lively  an  interest  in  the  effects  of  his  fellow-dtisens.  His  thou^ta 
were  thus  boaied  in  thea&iis  ofhiBnaghboQiB,wheu  he  grasped 
the  shoulder  of  Pups,  endeavonring  to  steady  himself ;  without 
such  feeble  support,  Uutton  had  suddenly  &lleu. 

"  Hold  up,  sir  1 — what's  the  matter  1 "  cried  Fnps,  in  a  breath, 

Qreat  was  the  change  in  the  face  of  Ferditua.  He  staggered 
to  a  poet,  and,  leaning  thereon,  gazed  intently  at  a  female.  We 
are  aware  that  in  this  there  ia  little  eitiftordiDuy — the  like  has 
happened  many  times  to  many  men  and  many  women ; — but 
Burely,  surely,  Cufud — for  it  was  ho  at  that  hour  at  worlt— had 
never,  since  his  wings  were  fledged,  played  such  a  prank.  Ferditus 
Uutton  had  fallen,  as  into  a  fit^  over  head  and  heele  in  love  ;  and 
now  ha  stood,  and,  panting,  gazed  on  his  destroyer.  And  who 
was  sbe,  and  what  was  the  &ir  creature  doing  t  ShewasdoubUess 
a  Naiad  of  the  stream  ;  bnt  being  on  eartii,  sold  fish.  At  the 
moment  Mutton  fiist  beheld  her  she  was  in  the  attitude  of 
justice,  holding  scales ;  and  in  those  scsJea  were  silver  eels ! 
Never  before  had  Mutton  felt  even  a  tickling  of  the  passion ;  bnt 
now  was  he  a  bondman  to  the  archer.  "  A  groat  a-pound,"  said 
the  Kaiad,  and  ber  voice  entered  the  heart  of  Mutton  :  he  stood 
rapt  as  in  a  dream  ;  and  who  shall  tell  the  tumult  of  his  soul 
when  he  bdield  his  sweet  destroyer  sase  each  writhing  captive, 
and  strip  it  of  ita  slippery  coat )  like  a  true  lover.  Mutton 
wiabed  himself  an  eeL 

The  muden,  the  bargun  being  omdnded,  moved  onward ; 
Mutton,  like  a  diained  captive,  following  the  steps  of  the  con- 
queror. What  was  it  that  had  enslaved  him  I  Could  it  be 
beanty  1  Was  he  entitralled  by  lank,  unkempt  locks,  an  eye 
with  a  furtive  expression,  the  smallest  nnse,  and  the  largest 
month  }  Had  he  fidlen  a  victim  to  these  blandishments,  oi  was 
there  a  magic  in  the  tones  that  pulled  him  onward,  as  with  k 
ulver  cord  1    We  know  not ;  hut  certain  it  is,  his  heart  oontinoed 
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to  glow  and  dilate,  and  every  nerve  in  hia  frame  reaponded 
rouBicolly  to  the  mojaic  of  "live  eeb  !" 

Behold  Mutton,  deaf  to  the  remanstranM  of  little  Papa,  now 
■talking  on,  now  lingering  abont  doors,  obedient  to  the  will  of 
hia  destzojer.  The  r^n  came  down,  bat  theftune  ofHntton 
hnmed  with  nndimmed  bri^tueaa.  8^  he  followed  the 
enslaviDg  vendor  of  "  live  eela." 

"  Well,  BetBj,  where  are  ^on  going  t"  Such  was  the  qnestion 
jnitby  a  aistar  N^ad  to  the  lady-love  of  Untton. 

"  Going !  where  shonld  I  be  going  if  not  to  Kog  I^na  1  I 
(oppoae,  Sarah,  jon  know  what's  d<ake  to-daj  1 "  and  she  lifted  her 
apron  to  her  aye, 

"  Poor  dear  fellow  ! "  said  Sarah.  "  Well,  Betay,  may  yon  get 
as  good  a  one  !  for,  bating  he  waa  a  little  wild,  he  waa  aa  kind  a 
fellow  aa  ever  broke  a  teatsr :"  and  with  thia  brief  eulogy  of  one, 
doubtleaa  departed,  the  speaker  passed  Hutton,  and  Uutton 
followed  Betay. 

Ferditus  Mutton  !  the  correct,  refined,  gentlemanly  Ferditna, 
following  a  woman  who  spoke  but  two  words,  and  thoae  words 
"  live  eela !  " 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  Mutton  arrived  in  the  nelghbomliood 
of  Hog  Lane.  The  nun  had  continued  to  fell,  and  our  hero,  hot 
with  love,  waa  drenched  with  water.  Young  Pupa,  with  doubt- 
less a  respect  for  the  rich  wardrobe  he  had  ao  nuracnloiialy 
obtained,  had  long  nnee  Bought  shelter,  leaving  hia  patron  free 
to  walk  alone.  Mutton  reclined  in  a  sweet  and  bitter  melancholy 
agunat  the  comer  of  a  shed,  watching  the  opposite  door  of  a 
mansion  of  an  equally  unpretending  style  of  wchitecture.  Still 
the  rain  came  down  ;  hut  Mutton  seemed  to  heed  not  the 
cataract.  In  a  short  time  a  female  issued  from  the  opponte 
honae,—*  female  clothed  in  rusty  blacL  It  was  the  self-same 
Betsy  who  had,  a  qmuter  of  an  hour  before,  entered  there  to  don 
the  melancholy  robe,  aud  to  leave  therein  the  unsold  portion  of 
her  silveiy  ware.  Mutton  followed  her  aorrowfiil  steps.  What, 
then,  was  his  astonishment  to  behold  her  enter  the  very  hovel 
where,  on  the  previous  nigbt,  he  had  purchased  the  inestimable 
treasure,  a  treaanre  he  had  then  about  him,  a  treasure  he 
would  never  for  an  instant  part  with,  the  cjaul,  price  five 
goineas !  Mutton  paused  and  watched.  In  a  abort  time  he  saw 
the  man,  the  same  man,  with  the  clay-coloured  face  he  had  aoen 
the  night  before,  oome  from  the  house,  aud  in  a  garb  that  left  no 
doubt  of  his  dread  business— ha  was  an  undertaker.  A  sad  pro- 
cession, composed  of  at  least  a  dozen  persona,  and  among  whom 
Ferditus  instantly  recognised  the  little,  pale,  old  woman,  came 
forth  following  the  dead.     Mutton  found  himself  draped  along ; 


SIS  CIEES  AND  ALB. 

it  waa  in  vain  to  itraggle  with  the  power  th&t  pulled  bim.  Ha 
most  follow  the  corae  I  He  walked  at  &  short  distance  &om  the 
crowd,  which  continued  to  increaae.i  "  Poor  fellow  1 "  exelaimMl 
twentj  peo]de ;  "Sach  a  generouEi.soul  ]  "  sud  anothei'  aeon; 
and  everybody  who  spoke  of  .the  deceased  spoks  in  his  praiae,  and 
exprened  hopaa  for  his  happineaB.-  "  He. must  have  been  a  Teiy 
exc«llsnt  person,"  thonght  Mutton,  as  he  walked  on  with  the 
throng.  "  No  doubt,  a  person  fulfilling  all  the  difficult  duties  of 
his  perilous  life  with  exemplary  goodness."  Such  were  the 
thou^ts  of  PerdituB,  for  the  moment  brought  suddenly  back  to 
his  former  principles,  which  then  as  suddeolj  would  quit  him, 
and  he  would  agun  pay  homage  to  the  new  spirit  that  had. 
last  night  fallen  upon  him. 


CHAPTEB  rV. 

The  burial  over,  the  mourners  returned  to  the  late  dwelJUng  of 
the  deceased,  liie  spell-bound  Mutton  followed  the  footsteps  of 
the  female  in  black,  but  was  compelled  to  halt  at  the  door  of  the 
horel,  wher^  for  two  hours  at  leasts  he  lingered,  listening  to 
detect  if  posuble  the  notes  of  her  delidons  voice  from  the  hubbub 
within.  There  was  loud  laughing,  stamping,  knocking — sounds 
of  merriment  that,  at  any  other  time,  would  have  stricken  Mutton 
with  horror  ;  but  he  had  lost  hia  better  nature — he  was  a  changed 
man.  He  stood,  his  only  thought  to  catch  the  witching  accents 
nf  the  charmer.  An  he  paused  with  quickened  ears  at  the  door, 
he  heard  one  of  the  company  call  for  a  song — a  call  repeated  by 
at  leaat  a  dozen  voicea.  There  waa  a  silence,  and  then  a  buzz  of 
remonstrance  or  dissent ;  and  then  Mutton  heard  one  of  the 
party  familiarly  urge  the  hesitating  vocalisL 

"Come,  Bunkum,  ^ve  us  that  chaunt  poor  Tom  used  to 
like." 

"Don't  —  1  can't  bear  it,"  oxcWmed  a  feminine  voice,  sob- 
biugly  ;  and  Perditoa  almost  leaped  aa  he  beard  the  tonea  of  his 


"  Pour  it  out,  Bunknm,"  cried  the  first  speaker,  unmindful  of 
the  aensibilitiea  of  Betsy  ;  "  go  on :  why  you  make  as  mnch  cere- 
mony aa  a  foreigner.  If  you'd  come  from  the  Opera  outright  you 
couldn't  be  more  nice,  I  do  think." 

"Got  a  cold  at  Houuslow  last  week,"  said  Bunknm;  and 
assuredly  he  gave  evidence  of  the  calamity. 

"  Qo  on — well  take  tiie  song  in  the  rough,  then,"  b^  Bnn- 
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kom'fl  eoinp«iion ;  and  after  dae  prepArntion,  Tom's  Ikvaniite 
BOng  was  sang,  tha  whole  of  tbe  oompaoj  joining  in  londeat 
dionu. 

Mutton  waa  whollj  absorbed  bj  the  pathos  of  the  ditt;,  which 
certainly  proved  Tom  to  hare  been  of  a  pensive  out  of  mind,  as 
tike  following  versa — tbe  onlj  one  for  which  we  have  apaee — will 
tectiff.  Among  other  complete  the  sufferer  ung — 

"  Hair  hard  ii  tlu  Dhuiu  of  coafinemetit 
That  kmpt  nta  rrom  n  j  lora'i  delight  I 
Cald  ohaini  and  Mild  fatten  iDrroimdi  dm. 
And  a  plank  !•  my  piUov  at  night  t " 

Untt<m,  with  gushing  eyes  and  malted  sool,  listened  to  tbe  ballad 
— the  Mpeeial  £&T0urite  of  the  deceased  Tom.  Never  before,  had 
mnsic  so  plajed  upon  the  strings  of  his  heart,  albeit  he  had  Iieard 
the  warUinp  of  the  great  TendnccL  Muttcm'was  startled  from 
tiie  delirioiu  rererie  into  which  true  harmony  will  mirpriso  seii- 
^tive  minds,  bj  a  voice  abruptly  calling  upon  Betsj. 

"  Now,  Betaj — now,  old  'oman  "—a  apark  of  incQgnation  fired 
the  heart  of  Mutton — "now,  my  Isas,  give  us  a  song  i " 

"  Me,  sing  ! — me  j  How  coidd  yon  thinlc  it  ? "  said  a  femalft 
voice,  tremulona,  as  Mutton  thought,  with  grief 

"Well,  he  was  a  good  cretnr,  Betsy  1  but  it's  wicked  to  griev» 
—40  give  UB  a  song,"  cried  a  feminine  friend. 

With  a  deep  dgb  and  a  look  of  resignation — a  look  of  whidl 
Hutton  was,  nnhappily,  deprived — the  mourner  began  1— 

"  Twa*  down  in  Cnpid'a  ganlea. 
For  pleanin  I  did  go. 

All  for  to  (M  tl»  flavan 
Which  in  that  gardan  grow, 
Which  In  that  garden  groir  I 
"  I  hadn't  bean — I  hadn't^—" 

"  I  can't  do  it,"  cried  the  singer,  hysterically ;  "  it  seems  for  all 
the  world  as  if  dear  Tom  was  looking  at  me."  There  was  a  mnr- 
mnr  of  sympathy,  and  a  third  party  was  called  upon  to  subscribe 
to  the  harmony  of  the  evening^  when  Mutton  felt  a  hand  pulling 
at  his  cloak. 

"  Why,  if  it  isnt  you ! "  said  Pups.  "  Poor  fether  !  I  didnt 
know  it  was  to  be  ao  soon,  for  Z  hadn't  been  home  these  three 
dayB." 

"And  was  H  your  father,  my  pretty  dear  I "  asked  Mutton. 

"Yes;  they  said  he  was  very  fond  of  me;  I  dare  say  he  was 
tots  only  ^^  never  had  any  time  to  show  it,"  said  the  boy,  and 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 
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"  And  7cnir  mother — where  ia  she  t "  inquired  Uutton. 

"  I  CMit  tell — never  bbw  her — only  gtandmother.  Father,  Ouy 
do  n>^,  eo<irted  Betsj  Basket — she  Uut  yon  wonld  follow  to-dkj 
—poor  Cither  1 " 

"And  didnt  ^on  love  him  t "  Mked  Ferdittu. 

"I  dont  kuow^— d&re  m;  I  did  ;  onljijon  see, people  asliTsm 
the  atreete,  in  wet  and  odd,  and  sleep  on  steps,  hsVn't  time  to 
lore  one  another  lllce  folks  in  warm  houses." 

"  And  what  did  your  father  die  of  1 "  questioned  FerditoB. 

"  He  wamt  drowned ;  no,  fae  was  bom  safe  against  that," 
replied  Fups,  who  hastilj  conijuued — "  bat  won't  you  come  in  1 
Stop  a  little,  though — I'll  just  see  grandmother — wait  here ;"  and 
the  boy  entered  the  hovel,  and  was  received  with  a  shout  of 
surprise,  justified  by  hia  improved  appearance.  Fups  quickly 
explained  that  lie  had  met  with  "  such  a  prime  gentleman  '.  " — 
he  was  out^de — might  he  come  in  I  The  unanimous  consent  oE 
the  company  was  immediately  given,  and  FerdiCos  Alutton  for 
the  second  time  stood  bmeath  the  roof  of  Miriam  Sirdseye :  the 
old  woman  looked  at  Uutton  a  significant  acknowledgment 
of  thdr  acquaintance,  and  then  tuned  and  whispered  to  her  next 
neighbour,  pointing  out  our  hero  as  "thegentlemanwho  hsdlast 
night  porchased  her  dear  Tom's  caul ! — Dear,  sweet,  nnfortanate 

Foor  old  Miriam  was  the  mother  of  Tom ;  and,  thongh  the 
world  had  judged  and  punished  him  as  an  incorri^ble  scape-grace 
— a  ruthlesB  libertine — a  hardened  reprobate — he  was  neverthe- 
leaa  unto  her  a  "  dear,  sweet,  nnfoitunate  boy." 

At  any  other  time  Ferditns  wonld  have  shuddered  at  the  laces 
he  saw  around  him  ;  faces  marked  with  the  reeklessnesB  and  the 
despair  of  crume~-with  brutish  ignorance,  the  teeming  parent  of 
vice — with  the  haggarduess  of  want — the  canning  of  imposture. 
And  Qkere,  too,  was  the  child — a  poor  creature,  suffered  to  grow 
up  like  a  young  wolf,  to  be  afterwards  hunted  to  the  death, 
because  it  was  nothing  better  !  Ferditus,  however,  was  proof  to 
these  impres^ona.  He  looked  around  him  and  felt  a  terrible 
sympathy  with  his  new  companions.  He  approached  the  woman 
— the  betrothed  of  the  late  Thomad — and,  aitting  beside  her,  took 
her  hand  with  all  the  reverence  of  prdbund  love. 

"I^sir!"  siudthe girl, simpering. 


Wbot  devilish  necromancy  had  enslaved  bim  T  What  art,  what 
magic,  could  have  changed  Ferditus  Mntton  —  the  sensitive 
reserved,  delicate  Ferditus — into  the  woiabipper  of  a  coftiM 
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wench — areiydrabt  The  companj  exchanged  looks  Uuttplusl;- 
bnoagh  deckred  their  aatouishnent. 

"  It's  all    right,"    said  Banknm ;     "  the    gentleman   ia   veiy 

A  jest  was  let  fall  b;  one  of  the  wags,  and  a,  lond  shout 
followed.  In  the  midst  of  the  clamour,  Ferditus,  who  had  been 
protesting  eternal  affection  to  Betej,  anddenly  leapt  from  his 
iieat.      Ha  stared  ahoat   him  aa  if  awakened   from  a  hideous 

"  What's  the  matter,  sir  1 "  asked  Betaj,  approaching  him. 

Petditos  receded  from  her  with  an  expression  of  intolerable 
diagost  1  rushed  to  the  door,  and  made  his  waj  np  the  lane. 

"  It's  all  right ! "  saidBunkum;  "  IVe  picked  his  pocket ;"  and 
the  robber  triumphantly  exhibited  a  packet.  It  was  opened  ; 
bnt,  to  iJie  disappointment  of  the  party,  it  proved  to  be  nothing 
but — "  Dear  Tom's  caul !  " 

Since  the  birth  of  U arcury  them  had  never  been  so  benevolent 
a  theft.  Perditus  had  been  relieved  of  an  imp  that  threatened  to 
destioy  him ;  of  a  fiend  that  had  subtly  endowed  him  with  the 
DDgracions  dispositions  of  the  fiivt  owner  of  the  caul ;  a  type  of 
aaperstition,  of  which  when  the  best  and  wiseat  of  ns  are  ena- 
moored,  thon^  before  the  meekest  and  most  innocent  of  lambs, 
we  are  prone  to  become  little  batter  than  "  l(»t  muttons  !  " 

Keed  we  add  that  the  "Drakee"  were  prsaented  with  the 
tobacco-stO[^Mr  of  Bir  Walter,  at  the  cost  of  their  awi^ened 
treasnrer — that  Ur.  Tadmor  again  posoened  hia  ahagreen. 
watdil 


CHAPTER  T. 

PiBSITDS  lived  until  sixty.  He  was  attended  to  the  grave  hy 
his  law  surviving  brother  "  Drakas,"  all  of  whom  mourned  the 
loss  of  a  kind,  gentle,  genial  man.  A  woman  and  three  little 
girls — god-danghters  of  the  deceased — stood  at  the  grave :  thdr 
&lher,  the  parish  elerk — a  man  honoured  for  the  virtuons  Mfll- 
ment  of  the  social  duties — sobbed  bitterly  as  the  earth  rose  above 
Per^tDS.  ^Hiat  clerk  was  the  poor,  outcast,  vagabond  link-boy 
— the  conning,  thievish,  little  Pups.  He  had  bem  snatched 
from  ignorance  and  gmlt  by  the  compasmon  of  our  hero  ;  and 
the  happy,  hensst  man  wept  tears  of  gratitude  in  the  grave  of  his 
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**  And  prftj,  sir,  in  what  reign  did  this  happen  I "  atked  a 
modem  master  of  the  dramatic  robea,  when  required  to  fiirniah 
dreassH  for  the  TalorouB  Sunt  Geoige  and  hia  conipaiuoiiH. 

"  Seign  !  "  echoed  the  maater  of  the  revels,  with  a  laughing 
wmdering  look — ^Eoign  I " 

"  Tee,  air :  as  it  has  ever  been  with  me  a  point  of  reputation 
to  attend  to  the  minnteet  details  of  historical  costDme,  I  am 
desitoiis  of  learning  the  rdgn  in  which  Saint  George  fought 
the  dragon,  in  order  that — you  perceive,  sir — fidelity  in  these 
matters" • 

"  Let's  look  at  the  rags,"  interrupted  the  master  of  the  forth- 
coming pageant ;  "  and,  ha !  )ia  I  uover  mind  the  teiga  I " 

We  narrate  this  little  anecdote,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  serTO 
at  once  as  preface  and  apology  to  the  legend  we  are  about  tv 
recount — a  l^end  to  which  we  are  totally  unable  to  ascribe  a 
date,  and  for  which  questionable  advantage  we  earnestly  trust 
the  reader  cares  no  more  than  the  master  of  the  revets  above 
cited,  in  tike  more  importAut  case  of  our  national  s^t.  The 
trials  of  Tobias,  allieit  unsung,  onsaid,  nuiy  be  no  lees  true  than 
the  victories  of  Saint  George,  who  still  alays  his  dmgon  on 
sovereigns  and  crown-piecee,  and  thereby  affords  to  the  least 
imaginative  of  her  Majesty's  aabjects  a  consolatoty  assurance, 
that  he  who  possesses  many  records  of  his  glory  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  possessed,  charmed  &om  the  asaanlta  of  many  ilia; 
whilst  the  tfials  of  Tobias,  though  probably  of  high  moral  value, 
may  not  so  unequivocally  manifest  their  sterling  worth.  Not- 
withstanding this  conviction,  we  are  induced  to  bring  our  hero 
on  the  page,  confessing  that  the  time  of  his  life  and  acts  is  equally 
nncertain  as  the  date  of  the  knight  of  fiiiryland,  and  hoping  to 
meet  with  readers  to  whom  it  is  equally  iudifTerent. 

Since  Babylon  is  but  a  name,  it  will  hardly  amaze  the  philo- 
sophic reader,  when  he  shall  leant  that  Hole-oum-Comer  was 
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cmce  a  floimBhing  tamuilup,  thoagh  tiiere  is  not  to  be  found  an; 
map  of  EngUnd,  where  even  ita  Bite  ia  indicated ;  nor  will  the 
mind,  disciplined  by  the  contemplalaon  of  worldlj  mutftbilitf  and 
its  coneequent  injiutice,  refuse  belief  to  the  hiBtorical  fact — too 
long  unknown — that  Banbnij,  at  present,  and  for  many  years 
celebrated  for  its  toothsome  cakes,  usurps  the  glory  due  to  Hole- 
COm-Comer — the  inTcntion  of  those  savoury  delicadea  making 
the  rightful  renown  of  the  mayor  of  that  most  sncieat  human 
dwelling-place ;  of  the  very  mayor,  sncceeded  by  our  hero,  Totnas 
Aconite,  maltater  and  ale-brewer.  We  have  gleaned  this  golden 
news  from  original  records,  quite  at  the  eervice  of  the  reader ; 
from  docnmenta  that  prove  how  timc^  in  its  revolntions,  confounds 
the  little  with  the  great — robbing  one  to  heap  upon  another — 
with  cakefl  no  teas  eapriciona  than  with  mayors. 

When  Hole-cum-Comer  floorished,  it  was  the  glorious  ambition 
of  those  enviable  men  elected  to  the  chief  place  of  the  magistracy, 
to  mark  thdr  mayoralty,  either  by  some  inestimable  invention,  or 
by  the  correction  of  a  crying  abuse.  Thus,  every  ma3^r  put  the 
impress  of  his  genius  on  his  twelvemonth's  rule ;  mayoralties 
behig  computed  by  the  townafolk  of  Hole-cum-Comer,  not  by 
datefl,  but  by  things.    As  thus ; 

The  Mayoralty  of  the  Nutm^grater ! 
The  Mayoralty  of  the  Whippmg-post  I 
The  Mayoralty  of  the  Fottle-poUl 
The  Mayoralty  of  the  Aas'a-Side-saddIa  I 
The  Mayoralty  of  the  Sucking-piga  ! 
The  Mayoralty  of  the  Cakes ! 

AND 

(which  brings  us  to  the  Mayoralty  of  Tobias  Aconite) 
The  Mayoralty  of  the  Stolen  Gander  I 

We  will  not  even  insinuate  such  an  injustice  upon  the  readtf, 
as  to  suppose  him  incapable  of  rightly  applying  the  ahovenamed 
commocQties  or  things.  No ;  he  at  once  perceives  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Hole-oom-Comer  owed  the  origin  of  that  most 
domestic  and  moat  genial  instrument,  the  nutmeg-grater,  to  the 
intolligence  of  a  posset-loving  mayor — that  the  whipping-post 
was  erected  by  a  sterner,  but  no  less  pnblic-spiritod  functionary 
— that  the  execrable  crime  of  lessening  the  pottle-pot,  was 
terribly  avenged  under  another  mnj^strate — snd  that  the  asses 
of  Hole-cnm-Corner,  until  the  mayoralty  of  Boger  littlebean,  in 
a  lamentable  stato  of  darkness  on  the  matter,  were  apprised  of 
the  sex  of  their  load  by  the  difference  of  the  saddle,  and  thereby 
voL-n.  ' 
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taught  to  gontly  ambte,  when  otiierwira  they  might  hare  kicked. 
Sn^dng-piga  bad  been  long  on  the  advanoe,  the  price  sent  np  bf 
tb  nik[ttiiiiaitol  madioktiona  of  cortain  boar-moDopoIieta ;  but 
ia  the  aaytmltj  of  Savonrpork,  tk«j  were,  b^  the  muusisted 
OMTgj  of  bis  ebaraeter,  redacnd  to  the  good  oid  stsndiLrd,  it 
being  thenoefortb  made  mi  affair  of  the  gallows  to  donaiid  for  a 
mcHitit-pig  one  brthing  more  than  a  groat.  Of  the  majantty  of 
the  cakee,  we  have  already  spaken  ;  and  with  a  brief  Nipteaaion 
ofadmiratioD  of  these  men,  we  shall  proceed  with  oar  immediate 

We  cannot,  huwrnw,  refrain  from  holding  up  as  an  example  to 
all  iBayoiB,  pre«ent  and  to  com«^  the  worthy  dectfa  of  the  l&yon 
of  Hole-caiD-Goraer.  They  know  the  tme  Eubetnnce  of  gloiy, 
nor  lost  it  for  a  shadow — a  sound.  Alack  !  what  are  the  paaring 
briompba  of  the  mayoralty  revel  1 — of  what  aTail  the  blasting 
darione — the  caiacoliag  ateeda — the  collar  of  8S — the  aherifHs 
dutia — the  gown  c€  riolet  and  minerer  1  What  la  all  this  but 
atoff  fM  as  apprentice's  holiday — an  empty  pageant,  paaaing 
away  like  the  trhuupha  of  the  Cesara  t  A  magnificence  begin- 
ning at  WeaimiiBter  and  ending  at  OuUdhall  1  The  memory  of 
anch  things  goes  ont  and  dies,  even  with  the  torches,  leaving  no 
fragrance  behind.  !But  the  mayor  who  writes  his  history  in  the 
enlarged  pottle-pot — who  indissolubly  links  bis  name  with  a 
Bucking-pig  for  fonrpence — the  yearly  ntagistrate  who  associates 
himself  with  cnpboard-oomforta, — hia  renown  shall  be  beard  at 
ten  thousaitd  beakrths,  when  the  &me  of  other  mayors  shall 
be  voiceless— dumb  as  a  dead  trumpeter!  And  now  to  the 
history  of  Tobiaa. 

Gofier  Nimmington,  of  Alderclump,  stood  charged  before  the 
Mayor,  with  having  basely,  maliciously,  and  inhumanly  carried 
off  the  gander  of  Farmer  Dock,  the  said  gander  being  of 
venerable  age  and  Burpaaaing  merita.  There  was  no  evidence 
againat  the  prisoner :  but  the  accused  having  once  stood  in  the 
pllloiy,  and  on  two  occaslona  having  anffered  the  pain  and 
ignominy  of  public  triiippin^  there  was,  in  the  breast  of 
Parmer  Dock,  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the 
aaid  Gaffer. 

Gafier  Nimmii^;ton  raised  bis  eyes,  lifted  his  hands,  and 
jaroteated  hia  innocence.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  the 
whippii^B,  such  diadpUne  having  done  him  a  world  of  good — 
ha  was  a  reformed  man,  and  would  acorn  to  lay  bis  finger  on  the 
ganders  of  hia  nei^boitrs. 

Tobias,  the  mayor,  looking  atemly  at  the  prisoner,  aaid,  he 
feared  that  appearances  were  much  agajnat  him.  A  whipped 
man  moat,  to  the  end  of  the  diapter,  be  a  man  auapected. 
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Farmer  Dock  homblj  yet  eamestij  prajed  for  t>  tbinl 
Beoorging  of  the  aceoaed. 

Hie  Major,  passiog  tbe  tips  of  his  box  flngen  along  eadi 
tjebrow,  zemarked,  that  pnblio  morafa  cried  loudly  for  an 
example^ 

HraenpoD,  Ga&r  Nimmingtop,  filling  on  hia  Imeea,  rowed 
like  anj' bull 

The  heart  of  ToUas  waa  Kiftcned ;  and,  with  &  humanity  that 
«imoUed  hk  office,  he  resolved,  eie  he  paased  eeTitecce  of  the 
atocks  and  the  beadle'a  whip,  to  rigidhr  qnefltusk  the  accused. 
Heaven  forbid  tbat  he,  the  Major  of  Hole-cmn-OnneF,  shonld 
faaetilj  inflict  'wrong  npon  the  innocent  1  'With  these  exalted 
thottghts,  Tobiaa  dmred  his  throat,  and  proceeded  to  ezamiue 
the  priaoner.  He  had  been  twice  whipped  1 — Twice ;  bat  hoped 
he  niight  elaim  the  benefit  conferred  by  such  ponishment. 
What  waa  the  nae  of  whipping,  if  no  good  was  to  come  of  it  1 
'What  were  Oaffer'e  means  of  livelihood  ?— Yery  poor ;  for  be 
waa  lame  of  one  hand,  and  was  not  qnite  recovered  from  the 
jaondiee.  Where  bad  Gaffer  passed  the  three  last  nights } — One 
in  k  dry  ditch,  and  two  under  a  haystack ! 

"  I  never  saw  a  clearer  case,"  crowed  forth  the  iixjor  of  Hole- 
cam-Comer.  "  I^  my  man,  appearances  are  worth  anytiiing,  it 
ia  plain  that  yon  have  stolen  Dock's  gander." 

"Tour  worship  wouldn't  whip  a  man  Tipon  tqipearance } " 
hombly  qnestioned  CtafFer. 

The  impertinence  of  the  qnery  was  too  much  for  Tobias  ;  and 
the  Mayor  of  Hole-cam-Comer,  slapping  his  hand  opon  a  Tolnme 
of  the  Statutes,  [cried  with  an  oath,  that  "with  the  greatest 
jjeamre  in  life,  he  would  1 " 

Whereupon,  Gaffer  Nimmington  waa  banded  otct  to  the 
beadle,  who  straightway  locked  him  in  the  stocks,  and  then 
proceeded  to  make  every  necessary  arrutgement  for  the  euppte- 
mentary  panisbmeut  of  whipping.  The  ceremony  was  appointed 
to  take  [riace  at  noon  next  day  ;  and  lond  and  many  were  the 
pruses  of  tbe  townsfolk,  tonching  the  wisdom  and  the  stem 
sense  of  justice  displayed  by  the  Mayor  of  Hole-cnm-Comer. 
He  was,  to  them,  tbe  paragon  of  magistratea— a  very  Sermon  in 
tbe  dtoir.  With  snch  a  functionary,  hmest  folks  might  go 
safely  to  sleep  with  tiie  door  oa  the  lateh :  under  hi*  protecting 
wing,  even  geese  were  sacred  I 

The  day  of  Qaffer's  whipping  was  a  holiday  thronghont  Hole- 
eam-Cknuer.  The  shops  were  closed,  and  men  and  women 
pranked  themselves  in  their  best ; 


Iha  bolM  leaped  up  tn  lU  nwtbsr'*  M 
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and  it  wbb  said,  the  charck  bell^  of  their  oivn  aMotd,  rang  oat  a 
merry  peal.  AQ  prepared  themselTes  for  a  holiday,  save  and 
except  Gaffer  Nimmiugton. 

We  hare  too  much  respect  for  the  natural  tendamesa  of  oar 
r«aden,  to  inflict  upon  them,  a  description  of  the  execution.  Wa 
iriU  not  dilate  upon  the  sinen;  arm  of  the  beadle — the  ahamelesa 
fortitude  of  the  culprit— the  elevated  serenity  of  the  Mayor 
himself  and  the  general  good-homour,  enhanced  by  very  many 
qaips  and  jokes,  of  the  attending  moh.  Let  it  suffice  the  reader 
to  knov  that  everything  passed  off  with  the  greatest  aatisfaction 
to  all  parties  concerned,  taking  no  account  of  Gaffer. 

Jnstioe  had  asserted  her  injured  dignity — the  proper  sncri£oe 
bad  been  off^d  up  to  the  popular  idol — Appearance  ;  when,  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  Mayor,  the  astooishment  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  honour  of  the  scourged  Nunmington,  pBrnier  Dock'a 
gander  suddenly  appeared,  aa  it  was  supposed,  on  its  way  home 
to  its  andent  dwelling-place.  Whether  love  or  Inmneas  bad 
cansed  its  long  absence  from  the  farm-yard,  was  never  righUy 
understood.  It  was,  however,  plun  tl^t  Oaffer  Kimmington 
had  been  precipitately  whipped,  and  great  was  the  (wmmon 
indignation  against  Mr.  Mayor  1 

Gaffer  was  immediately  liberated,  when,  falling  upon  his  kneee, 
with  a  scowling  look  at  Tobias,  be  muttered  to  the  fiends, 
devoting  the  Mayor  of  Hole-cum-Comer,  the  victim  to  that 
arch-demon.  Appearance !  From  that  moment,  as  our  ftilure 
history  will  show,  Tobias  Aconite  was  a  doomed  man  and  a  lost 


Soft  and  balmy  was  the  evening,  when  the  Mayor  of  Hole- 
cum-Comer,  feeling  the  meditative  fit  come  on,  walked  forUi 
into  the  fields.  The  air  was  fragrant  with  new-mown  hay 
— the  lark  carolled  in  the  aky — the  west  glowed  with  ten 
thousand  glories — the  hour,  the  scene  was  favourable  to  the 
sweetest  emotions ;  and  Tobias,  seating  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
haycock,  looked  about  him  with  that  deep  trauqniUity  of  heai*!, 
so  rarely  the  fute  of  mayors  to  know.  Now,  his  finigers  played 
among  the  hay — now,  tbey  gently  tapped  his  dexter  leg — now, 
be  whistled  softly — and  now  there  rose  within  him  a  thought  oi 
pastoral  song.  His  heart  was  steeped — melted  in  the  balm  oi 
evening :'  not,  at  a  most  prosperous  brewing,  had  he  felt  serener 
bliss.  Forgetting  he  was  a  mayor,  he  felt  a  love  for  all  tha 
world.  Li  this  delicioos  mood,  he  turned  his  head,  and  beheld 
within — say  a  span — of  his  left  arm,  a  rustic  maiden  seated  in 
the  bay.  She  blushed,  but  stirred  not  Here  was  a  situation 
for  the  Mayor  of  Hole-cum-Comer !    At  any  other  time,  TohiM 
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wonld  Iwve  called  to  his  inunediats  ud  nil  the  tovron  of  Iiia 
offidal  Datura;  but  there  wm  enchantment  m  the  place  and 
boat,  and  when  Tobias  ahonld  have  etonued,  he  geatl;  coughed. 
The  muden,  with  ejes  downcast  upon  earth,  sighed.  "It  is 
[Jain,"  thought  Tobioa,  "that  the  damsel  is  a  stranger,  and 
knows  me  not  i"  and  as  this  conviction  of  her  ignoi-ance  came 
npon  our  hero,  his  ioce  glowed,  and  his  looks  brightened.  She 
bkew  him  not !  To  her  he  was  not  the  Uajor  of  Hole-cnm- 
Comer ;  nor,  such  was  his  benign  determination,  would  he 
soddenty  confound  her  simplicity  with  the  dread  intelligence. 
For  a  time  he  would  be  merelj  a  mortal — simplj  a  man,  and 
non^t  beyond.  In  that  moment,  Hole^mm-Conier  was  to  all 
int«nts  and  purposes,  without  a  major.  Tobias  looked  around, 
above— listened  ;  and  then  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  maid,  and 
coughed  a  little  louder  than  before.  As  be  gazed,  the  maiden, 
nerer  Tenturing  to  raise  her  looks,  suddenly  began  to  weep . 
then  to  wring  her  bands ;  and  then,  ere  Tobias  could  draw  his 
breath,  with  a  shrill  hysterical  laugh,  she  fell  into  bis  open  arms ! 
This  drcnmstance,  for  a  man  of  Aconite's  dignity,  was  sufflnently 
distressing;  but  it  was  rendered  less  tolerable  by  another 
unfortunate  occurrence, — it  happened  to  be  seen  I  Tes,  croaing 
the  distant  stile,  were  two  of  the  most  sober  denizens  of  Hole- 
ciun-Comer — two  discreet,  two  pattern  men, — astounded  at  the 
appalling  evidence  of  their  own  ^es.  It  was  Tobias  Aconite — 
it  could  be  no  other  than  the  Mayor  of  Hole-cum-Comer ! 
Totdas  attempted  to  rise,  but  suddenly  felt  as  if  all  his  limba 
were  lead  ;  he  was  about  to  chide  the  ffxl  for  the  boldness  of 
her  bearing,  but  his  tongue  was  palmed.  What  spirit  of  mischief 
could  have  made  him  dt  among  the  hay  I  His  IHends,  with 
indignant  strides,  crossed  the  field,  and  in  a  twinlding,  turned  a 
hedge.  Here  was  a  dilemma !  They  would  immediately  trumpet 
the  news  through  the  streets  of  Hole-cnm-Comer — the  Mayor 
was  a  lost  dignitary.  The  vebemEnce  of  tiiis  feeling  gave  him 
speech  and  motion :  with  a  load  oath,  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  and 
with  more  than  official  wrath,  began  to  inquira,  "why  sueha 
ba^age  had  had  tiie  f^ce  to  faiat-  in  the  arms  of  a  mayor ) " 
This  said,  Tobias  paused  for  a  satisfiictory  reply ;  reaolvinf^ 
however,  to  oppose  a  breast  of  steel  to  the  feminine  weapons  of 
the  penitent  The  damsel  rDse,and  taming  her  face  upon  Tobias, 
in  the  exuberance  of  her  animal  spirits,  skipped  half-a-dozen 
times  from  the  groiiud — snapped  her  fingers — whistied — and  then 
calling  to  her  face  a  look  Uiat  paralysed  poor  Aconite,  immo' 
diately  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  without  a  word,  took 
to  her  tegs.  Legs  !— wings  I  She  was  gone— flown— vanished,^ 
how  and  whither  Tobias  knew  not    He  stood  bewilderect— 
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looked  Bgbaat — for,  either  he  was  in  a  daj-dream,  or  tbe  w«ndi 

Uughad  And  leered  at  him  with  the  month  and  ey«a  of  QalStir 

After  DUifih.  p<aiderii]j;,  Tobias  felt  there  wia  more  in  this 
than  ooold  be  readily  divined!,  evaa  by  a  Uayor  of  Hole-cam- 
Comer.  Ihnuting  his  hands  in  his  breeehee-pocketa,  his  hat 
polled  orer  his  brow,  his  head  somewhat  inclined  to  hi«  left 
shoulder,  Tobias  in  a  deep  study  wended  his  way  homeward, 
Fowibly,  he  had  airived  at  hia  thre^old  withont  fiirthvr 
paitnrbation,  hadnot  bia  road  lain  by  the  barn  of  Fanner  Dock: 
of  this,  bowerer,  he  was  at  the  time  unconscious,  but  was  speedily 
ronaed  to  the  &ct  by  a  moat  vehement  bisung.  Xooking  about 
hun,  he  mw  tlie  old  gander,  its  neok  tsrooked  like  a  aerpent, 
it«  wings  OKtended,  aad  ita  eye*,  to  the  startled  conacience  of 
Tobias,  like  sparks  of  fiame,  ""^'"g  at  his  l^s.  "  Possibly  I 
was  wr(»ig,  to  whip  apon  appearance."  Such  was  tiie  thon^t 
that  flaahad  through  the  brain  of  the  Mayor,  as,  betaktng  himself 
to  flight,  he,  with  gre*t  difficulty,  disUoced  the  angry  bird. 
Than  did  the  Mayor  of  Hole-enm<^mer  paiu«,  and  then, 
coDsidering  the  meauneaa  of  his  BSBsiUnt,  did  hluHhes  stain  the 
&oe  of  Tobias  Aconite.  Wberefore  biusb,  O  silly  Tobias? 
Greater  men  than  the  Mayor  of  Hola-cam-Comer,  even  before 
tiie  batching  of  the  geeee  m  the  Capitol,  have  been  put  to  their 
legs  by  insolei^  ganders,  though  time,  plucking  the  aaaailaaU 
bare,  batb  in  aiter-season  need  their  spoils  to  the  glorificatjon 
of  the  mighty  hissed.    Nathle«,  Tobias  ran. 

The  Mayor  had  determined  to  seek  hia  own  fireaide  ;  bnt  the 
gander  having  disturbed  the  current  of  liis  thoughts,  sent  him — 
and  here  a  metaphysician  might  tell  us  the  why  and  the  whei»- 
fore — to  the  publio-houae.  The  "  Bed  Mng,"  be  it  known,  was 
the  prindpal  hostelry  of  Hole-cum'Comer.  Iliere  nas  the 
orm-dkair  that — we  know  not  for  how  many  centariea — had 
received  the  demi-saered  person  of  the  mayor  for  the  year 
being.    Tobias  Aconite  crossed  the  tiirealiold  at  the  "  Bed  Mag," 

Certain  we  are,  if  slander  be  a  snake,  it  is  a  winged  one ;  It 
flies  as  well  as  creeps,  or  it  bad  never  preceded  the  Mayor  of 
Eole-com-Comer  to  the  alehouse.  That  it  had  outstripped  him 
was  mode  sufficiently  pl^n  by  the  loc^  of  the  hostess:  she  was 
wont  to  begin  to  simper  and  oonrteey  very  low  at  the  sound  of 
the  Mayor's  foot ;  and  now,  when  Tobias  stood  revealed  befwe 
her,  she  oould  liardly  pull  her  lips  into  a  amile ;  with  dlfBculty 
kept  her  virtuous  nose  frcnn  that  instinctiw  curl  to  whidt 
ezceedinglygood  folks  treat  very  naugbtyones,  andfor  curteaying, 
OS  ihe  afterwards  declared  to  her  husband, "  she  could  no  m(n« 
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do  it  thftn  »a  elephant "  (for  at  £he  tim«  vher«of  we  vrrile,  be  it 
nnderatood,  elephanta  had  not  come  to  their  jointa).  Tobiaa 
wisdj  suffered  his  aonas  of  dignity  to  blind  him  to  tlM  frozen 
dviiity  of  the  hostew,  and  paaaed  on.  Eappj  was  it  for  TtAiaa 
that  he  did  ao ;  for  thna,  ha  saw  not  the  two  naidi,  the  man  and 
UiQ  boj,  all  peeinng  fra«  aevwal  oomera  at  the  libertine  Uajar. 
Strangel  bnt  Tobiaa  might  have  entered  the  'Red  Mng" 
twenty  tdma*  a-dsi?]  and  "■■'•T""'  I^ndanoe,  nor  Uaode,  nor 
6ftm{»on,  DOT  Bot\  iroald  h&ve  morsd  one  of  their  most  insig^ 
nificaat  mnadea  to  loolc  at  him ;  a&d  yet  within  an  hour  had  the 
Major  become  a  curiosity,  a  marvel  to  etare  and  dodder  at. 

"I  alwaja  tbooght  u  well  cf  him,"  aried  Maude.  "  Td  have 
been  vwom  for  him,"  ezeUimed  Pmdenoe.  "Socb  a  downri^it 
ateadj  one,  I  thought,"  said  Sampeon ;  vhilat  Bob,  witih  « 
grin,  gave  it  aa  hJa  ojunioB,  "  tiiat  nobodj-  wa«  to  be  trosted 

Bow  oOai  does  it  happen  that  a  man  Isuna  tliat  h«  had  a 
good  namej  only  when  he  oaiaea  to  poHaeaa  it  1  If  a  man  weald 
hnow  what  his  friendatbonght  of  him,  let  it  be  givcD  ont  tbat  he 
ia  dead,  orhaa  nnibrtimately  [Hcked  apodu*.  l^en  mste  opinion 
finds  a  tongue :  he  was  the  beat  of  fellows,  or,  in  the  worda  of 
Bofa^  "nobody  is  to  be  trusted  after  he." 

Tobiaa  took  hia  appointed  aeat ;  many  dgiiwaw  of  Holennim- 
Comer  wen  at  tbeir  jngi ;  some  tittered,  aome  lanf^ed  outright, 
and  one  of  the  boldest  b^ged  to  know  of  his  w«rship  what  he 
(bought  of  the  crops  1 

"  Crops ! "  eiied  Tobias,  with  ftsTeriefa  lip*. 

"Yes,  your  wor^p,  tie  hay  they  say  ia  getting  m^tf 

Tofnaa  called  upon,  bis  dignity,  bnt  it  came  not  to  hia  aid. 
Por  half  an  hour  be  sat  on  thtsUes,  and  then,  amidst  a  Terj 
shower  of  laughter,  qnitted  tJie  '  Bed  Mag." 

Tka  next  BH«ning,  and  for  days  aflerwaida,  wb«rever  'DjbiaB 
Aconite  moved  in  the  town  of  Hole^eom-Conier,  be  met  no 
urchin  that^  grinning,  carried  not  in  hia  belt  or  eap  a  whisp 
of  hay. 

The  mayor  was  a  libertine — a  doomed  man. 

Faoe  it  as  he  might,  Tobias  oonld  not  b^  (eel  tint  hia  rqra- 
talaon  waa  Imt  in  Hide-eiim-Comer.  In  Tain  did  be  call  to  hia 
aid  the  rnmiriniTiran  of  bis  innooenas — in  viuq,  with  new  philo- 
sophy, did  he  strive  to  put  aside  appearance  with  a  "  piA  i " 
— appearance  was  against  him,  and  h^  the  moat  virtnons  of 
moi,  was  held  the  moat  profligate  of  mayois.  Bated  at  home 
-^■reached  at  when  be  went  to  chntch— even  taken  to  task 
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irhea  on  the  ben^  life  vaa  become  to  Tobias  a  nurcij  and 

"  Woe  U  me ! "  cried  the  desolate  Mayor,  aeated  Bolitaiy  in  his 
chinme^-comer ;  for  hia  dame,  in  a  wbirtwind  of  'wrath 
had  quitted  him — the  wretch  ! — to  solace  herself  over  her 
husband's  infirmitieB  at  the  house  of  a  gossip.  "  Woe  is 
me  1 "  excliumed  Tobias,  cFosaing  his  legs,  and  peering  with 
deeper  sadnesB  among  Uie  bonung  coals.  "  Woe  is  roe  ! "  cried 
Tol^  for  the  third  time,  and  aa  he  spoke,  a  aharp  peremptoiy 
knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  door.  "  Somebody  for  a  warranty" 
thought  Tobias  j  "  or,  perhaps  " 

!Ere  Tobias  could  shape  to  himself  another  guess,  a  stranger 
stood  before  him,  shown  to  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  by  his 
handmaid,  Constance. 

"  You  have  buunesawith  me  ? "  asked  the  Mayor. 

"  Bight  1  I  have,  old  cock,"  answered  the  stranger,  at  the 
same  time  relieving  himself  of  an  ample  cloak,  which,  with  a 
broad  hat,  he  lamiliarly  flung  upon  the  table,  and  then  seating 
himself  opposite  to  Tobias,  stroked  his  chin,  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  Mayor,  treated  himself  with  a  scarcely  audible 
whistie, 

"He  can't  be  in  the  ale  trade,"  thoo^t  Tobias,  tmeasj 
at  the  odd,  composed  demeanour  of  his  vintor,  and  no  leas 
wondering  at  his  mode  of  address ;  for  the  stranger  uttered 
"  old  cock,"  with  as  mncti  solemnity  as  if  he  had  aaid,  "your 
holiness." 

The  stranger  remaining  silent,  Tobias  again  essayed  an  invi- 
tation to  discourse.  "  Will  you  draw  nearer  the  Are  t "  aaked 
the  Mayor,  with  increasing  trepidation. 

The  visiter  cast  a  contemptuous  look  at  Tobias,  and  excliumed 
in  hollow,  satirical  tones,  "  And  do  you  call  that  a  file } " 

As  he  spoke,  to  mark  his  opinion  of  the  embers,  the  stranger 
thrnst  his  right  leg  into  the  midst  of  the  blazing  &got^  and 
again  softly  whistled,  the  flames  creeping  up  hia  knee. 

Tobias  screamed,  "  Good  Sir  I  your  leg  !  " 

To  this  benevolent  warning,  the  stranger  calmly  observed, 
"  How  smacks  the  ale  ? " 

Tobias,  with  all  his  faults,  was  hospitable  as  Palemon ;  hardly 
would  he  have  closed  his  door  against  a  mad  dog.  Hence,  wi^ 
a  loud  knoi^  he  summoned  Constance,  who,  instmcted  in  the 
alighteat  hous^old  nods  of  ber  master,  betook  heiaelf  to  tbe 
cellar. 

"  A  late  time  fbr  fires,"  remarked  the  visitor. 

"  It  is  rather  late,"  replied  the  confounded  Tobiaa,  hia  eye 
upon  his  visitor's  Ic^-^e  aaid  leg  becoming  hot,  nd  hot,  h 
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glowing  iron, — "  it  ia  late,  bat  the  night  TM  BO  exbremelj  wet^ 
that" 

"Shocking  ve&ther  for  the  ha,j,"  said  the  stranger,  agun 
whistling,  and  throwing  « look  at  Tobias,  that,  Ma7or  aa  he  waa, 
made  hun  gasp  again.  At  this  moment,  however,  Constance 
entered  with  a  Ui^  stone  jng,  crowned  with  the  best  ale,  which 
she  had  happily  placed  upon  the  table,  ere  her  eye  fell  upon  the 
red-hot  right  leg  of  the  visitor ;  for  no  eooner  did  she  behold 
the  horrid  wonder,  than  she  Bcreamed,  flung  her  apron  over  her 
eyes,  and  mshed  filom  the  spot,  crying  with  a  loud  voice  upon  all 
the  saints. 

The  visitor,  filling  a  horn,  tost  it  of^  and  gently  ff^B firing  his 
lips,  observed,  "Small — small — but  pretty," 

"  Pare  as  the  light !  "  asseverated  Tobias,  "  Are  yon  in  " — ■ 
Tobias  eoold  not  keep  his  eyes  from  the  glowing  leg  of  the 
stranget^-"  are  yon  in  the  ale  way  t " 

'  I  often  do  a  Uttle  in  that  trade  ;  but,  I  may  say,"  added 
the  stnnger  with  much  gravity,  "I  may  say,  I  am  a  general 

"  Dabble  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  the  com  line  1 "  ventured 
Tobias. 

"  A  d — d  deal— hem !  I  beg  yonr  pardon,"  cried  the  viwtor, 
a  little  oonfosed  at  his  breach  of  good  manners.  "  I  do,  de- 
cidedly J "  and  hare  the  atranger  bhmdly  smiled ;  "  but  I'll  give 
ye  a  toast" 

Agsin  Tobias  glanced  at  his  guest's  red-hot  leg,  and  then 
taking  courage  from  the  sociality  of  bis  character,  rose,  and 
pladng  his  open  palms  together,  in  the  mildest  voice,  begged  of 
his  visitor  to  be  permitted  to  ask  of  him  a  very  little  favour. 

"  Certainly — with  the  greatest  pleasm-e  in  the  world,"  was  the 
oonaent  of  the  stranger,    "What  is  it  1" 

"  Tour  leg — your  right  lag,"  replied  Tobias  diffidently ;  "  if 
you  would  only  withdraw  " 

"  To  be  sore — it  is  but  just — will  yon  oblige  tne  by  changing 
places  1 "  Tobias  immediately  moved  to  the  other  ude  of  the 
hearth,  the  stranger  also  crossing.  "  And  now,  old  fellow,"  said 
the  guest,  sffectiouately  addressing  his  left  leg,  "  and  now,  it  is 
your  turn  ; "  saying  this,  he  plunged  Utai  sinister  limb  into  the 
fire,  at  the  same  time  rubbing  with  his  hand  the  right  one,  that 
sparkled  as  he  rubbed  it.  Tobias  looked  aghast.  "  A  little 
nasty  rheumatism,"  said  the  stranger,  observing  the  wonderment 
of  Ids  host ;  "an  excellent  remedy.  And  now  if  you  please," 
and   he   filled,   "a  toast— Here's   the  health   of  Oaffer   Nim- 


"Poor  fellow  1"  said   the  Mayor,  reflecting   on  his  bas^ 
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jndgioent ;  "itil],  in&ttaB  -wars  tdack  Agftincrt  him.  I  did  m 
any  otber  ma^or  would  do  ;  and  now.  Sir,"  said  Tobiu,  getti^ 
(KKii>gc  from  hii  •le, "  now,  whit  nukj  ba  jtmr  buKnesB  "with 

"  I  yneat  to  wU  you  •omething,"  Mid  the  Bteai^er. 

"  Whkt  is  it  T    I  doa't  Idtow  thai  I  mat  aajtkang,  i  mn^ 
except" 

"H^t  that's  it,"  laid  tbegnMt;"  that's^  Toy  tUsg  I  otnae 
toaelL" 

"■  Yoa'ro  not  a  pedler  I "  aaked  Totuaa.  ■■  TSo—yoa  isaBt  ba  » 
pedlerl" 

"  I  can  let  yoa  Itave  a  amall  corauodity  dog-^eup,"  cried  the 
stranger,  winidsg  irigniflcwitty. 

"  Where's  toot  pack  t "  ened  the  Kajor  of  H<de-cai»Canier, 

"  I  h&Te  it  with  me,  though  jaa  do  not  see  it.  Let  me  met,  it 
is  now  how  many  thousand  yean  sumb  I  fiist  begpui  to  traa^ 
about  the  -world  t " 

"  Years !  Uerey  upon  me  !  "  exdaimed  ToUas ;  "  anittly,  Sir, 
yon  mean  days  1 " 

**  Ay,  very  true  t  be  it  ao — days.  And  take  my  word  for% 
some  pretty  nick-nacks  have  I  bartered — things  that  haiFB 
made  the  owners  glorions  fblka  :  and  now,  I  cone — oome  here, 
UuoT^h  wet  and  wind  and  cold — to  offer  yoa  a  tkanqnog  peanj^ 
wortk." 

"  And  what  is  Uie  article  t "  asked  Tobias,  his  cnrioai^  t^MtA 
by  the  earoestnefls  of  his  visitor;  "  tell  me,  what  k  it  yon  would 
aeU  me  1" 

"  A  bit  of  good,  stoat,  serviceable  memaig"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Seeming  I "  cried  the  Mayor. 

"  Seeming,"  echoed  hia  gaesL  "  A  anperfine  doak,  teimmed 
with  ermine  that  shall  never  speck ;  guarded  with  gold  that 
■hall  not  tarnish — a  thing  of  such  fin^  yet  tough  web,  that  yon 
shall  go  in  it  through  all  the  thorn;  plaeea  of  the  world,  yet  shall 
it  not  tear — shall  it  not  frsy — a  beantiful,  yea  a  magnificent 
doak  t    Will  ye  barter  t " 

"  I  am  bnt  a  simple  maytir,"  aaid  Tohiaa  ;  hia  bncy  roused  hf 
the  glowing  words  of  the  stranger, "  and  fear  I  may  not  pnrchaee 
snch  bravery.     Alack  !  what  ahould  I  do  wiUi  it  I  " 

"  What  will  ye  do  without  it  t  "  cried  the  eb«nger.  "  Tndt ! 
yon  mnst  hare  it" 

"  Have  yoD  sold  many  ancji ) "  asked  Tol^a^  fseling  % 
yearning  for  the  cloak,     "  What's  the  price  ? " 

"  A  trifie — and  for  that  I'll  give  ye  a  good  long  credit,"  sn- 
■wcred  the  visitor. 

"  Take  uiother  hora,"  exclaimed  Tobias,  and  he  pound  tlw 
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•la. — "  By  the  rood  thott  haat  k  heart  of  gold  !  And  is  there,  iu 
good  &ith,  Miefa  virtse  in  the  clwk,  u  thon  dost  apetk  of ! " 

"  1^  cloaL  b»th  aerved  iTnuita,  tniton,  aniekwonim,  conrte- 
Mms,  drunkards,  iaOigaera,  b^atm  " 

"  Hallo  J  h>Uo  I  Stop,"  cried  TiAaaa,  Mtonuhed  at  the 
estalogne. 

"  And  thej  have  walked  in  it,"  ecmiUiiiied  tlu  -riaitor,  heedless 
of  the  Mayor,  "oatude  beae&cbM%  patrioU,  {rfiilantluv^Mitfl, 
prodes,  henuita,  wuutified  good  people,  miata  on  earth." 

"  And  ftll  b?^  the  cloak  ! "  ukod  the  r^t  Tobiaa. 

"  All  bj  the  dpak,"  anawarad  the  strsiiger,  wlio,  taking 
Aom  his  pocket  a  litUe  book,  looked  blithely  in  the  &ce  of  the 
Major  of  Hole-cwn-Comer,  and  aaid — "  Come^  writo  me  down 
an  order." 

"  Iliere'B  hardlj  nxxu,"  obserred  Tobias,  tnnung  over  tlie 
learea  which,  in  Imlli,  were  filled  to  the  edges  with  do  meaa 

"  Then,"  cried  the  stranger,  laying  Ok  end  of  hi*  finger  on  a 
blank  i^aoe ;  "  write  it  there." 

"  Uy  wife  wont  know  me  in  it  I "  ecclaimed  Tobias,  already 
oajt^inK  the  triiunj^  of  the  cloak. 

"  Had  yon  but  worn  it  in  the  hay-field,"  observed  the  Tiaitor, 
"yon  stitl  bad  baea  the  prudent^  moral  Mayor  ot  Hola-cnm' 

Tobiaa  held  the  pen  between  his  tboinb  and  finger  ;  in  an- 
other instant  his  name  had  been  in  the  book,  when  bis  good 
genitiB,  the  spirit  of  thrift,  twitched  him  by  the  elbow,  and  he 
laid  down  the  pen,  and  nttering  an  i^  saw  touching  the  nae- 
fhlBesi  of  abort  reckonii^s,  said,  "  So  fitr,  so  well ;  'tis  a  pretty 
doak  thon  doat  talk  of— but  one  woixl  yet ;  what  am  1  to  pay 
Uteeforitl" 

"  The  doak  shall  last  thee  as  long  as  thon  dost  live  ;  ay,  till 
tikou  doet  don  thy  shroud,"  said  the  stranger,  evading  a  direct 
answer  to  the  prudent  query  of  Tobiaa. 

"  An  excellent  doak,"  aaaented  tiie  Mayor,  **  but  how  much  } 
Hay,  man,  how  much  I " 

"  Let  &e  bargtun  staitd  thus,"  aaid  the  tiader.  "  111  find  thaa 
in  a  doak,  under  which  Uion  ahalt  walk  the  earth  ;  yea,  aa 
the  very  {nnk  of  men — a  sober,  honest,  rirtnou^  nobie-bearted 
mayor  and  ale-brewer  ;  I'll  find  thee  in  this  garment,  untjl  tbj 
carcass  be  coffined,  and  thy  grave  be  dog,  and  then  " 

"  What  then  t "  asked  Tobias,  tnrning  pale,  and  trembling; 

"  Why  then,  in  payment  of  my  doak,  I'll  take  tbyaell" 

Til  be  d— d  if  I  have  the  cloak,"  ruored  Tobias. 

"  Exactly  so,"  remarked  the  stranger. 
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"  That  ia  paying  a  pretty  penny  for  appettTance,"  scud  th« 
Mayor.  "  Get  oat  of  my  home  I "  and  the  indignant  Tobiaa 
Toae,  and  seizing  a  atool,  floiirished  it  before  the  umnoved  face 
of  the  clo&k-mer«hant.    "  Qet  out  of  my  honae  1 " 

"  Thou  wilt  buy  the  cloak,"  eaid  the  stranger,  coolly,  and  be 
rose  to  depart — "  for  appearance  1 " 

"  Corse  appearance  !  "  cried  Tobias,  in  the  new  strength  of  hia 
virtue  ;  "  an  honest  man  defies  it." 

"  Trust  me,  Meud,"  replied  the  trader,  wrapping  himself  in 
lus  garment,  and  patting  on  his  hat — "  tmst  me,  thon  'nilt  have 
a  valoroua  heart  to  live  against  appearance — nay,  I  know  thoa 
wilt  have  tiie  cloak."  So  sajiug,  the  stranger  departed  ;  and 
Tobia%  perplexed  and  over-wrought  by  the  condition  of  hia 
visitor,  for  his  red-hot  legs,  hia  peculiar  style  of  barter,  un- 
erringly revealed  the  devil,  sank  upon  bis  joint-atool  speech- 
leas  and  despairing.  Was  he  then  to  be  the  victim  of  appeaivjicee  t 
Was  he,an  honeat,  well-meaning  mayor,  t«  stand  in  the  cbrooicles 
of  Hole-cum-Comer,  a  profligate  and  wretch  ?  It  waa  a  hard 
late  for  a  worthy  man ;  and  yet,  thought  Tobiaa,  it  ia  better  to 
aalhx  innocently,  keeping  a  good  conscience,  than  to  win  a  fUae 
reputation  by  ouWde  virtnes,  when  all  is  rascal  within.  Such 
was  the  noble  resolution  of  Tobiaa ;  and  so  strengthened,  he 
gulped  another  draught  of  ale,  and  vehemently  slapping  his  biee^ 
cried,  "  I  will  not  have  the  cloak." 

Excellent,  high-minded  Tobiaa  1  Champion  of  troth,  agfunst 
appearance,  worthy  Mayor  of  Hole-cum-Comer ! 

Gentle  reader,  never  parley  with  the  deviL  Thongh  yon  treat 
Tiim  with  the  coldest  politeneaa — though  entering  your  homestead 
(and  where  will  he  not  aometimes  look  in  X)  you  auffer  him,  onljr 
forafewmomeQtB,to  take  a  seat  and  "rest  his  weary  shanks" — 
depend  upon  it  he  will  leave  traces  of  his  visit.  On  the  day 
following  the  appearance  of  the  cloak-merchant,  the  house  of 
Tobiaa  waa  thronged  with  the  gossipa  of  the  town,  brought 
thither  by  the  odd  reports  of  Oons^nce,  the  maid,  who  had  sworn 
to  the  red-hot  legs  of  the  stranger,  as  farther  corroborated  by 
the  burnt  prints  of  hia  feet  in  the  oak  flooring.  There  they  wer^ 
eure  enough  1  And  for  many  Hcoies  of  years,  there  was  a  proverb 
in  Hole-cum-Comer,  that  he  who  drank  with  the  devil,  would 
have  the  footAtepa  of  the  fiend  at  his  fireside.  It  waa  sufficiently 
plain  from  these  supernatural  footprints,  that  Tobiaa  had  aold 
himself.  He  who  had  resohitely  held  a  joint-atool  at  the 
fieud'a  head,  wai^  by  one  award,  acknowledged  the  bondmaa 
of  Satan  t  Could  it  be  otherwise— were  not  appearaocea  againrt 
himi 
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DajB  elapsed,  and  Tobitu  uw  himself  Bhunned  hj  bU  men ;  he 
-waa  still  a  major,  it  is  true ;  bat  lie  was  do  longer  considered  a 
Christaaa.  All  the  townsfolk  passed  him,  and  no  nun  bowed — • 
no  maiden  dropped  the  ccstomarj'  salute.  "  Better  be  ia  my 
grave,"  thought  Tobiaa  Aconite. 

The  chnrch  clock  struck  ten,  as  one  morning  Tobias  turned 
a  comer  into  the  prindpal  street  of  hla  "  own  romantio  town." 
It  was  strange,  people  no  longer  stared  at  him,  as,  since  the 
itdveuture  in  the  ba^-field,  thej  had  constantly  done ;  there  was 
no  winking  one  to  the  other — no  pointing — no  suppressed 
laughter;  he  walked,  it  is  true,  nngreeted  by  any  tokens  of 
respect,  yet  exempt  from  the  scornfijl  salutations,  the  sneers, 
that  had  too  long  vexed  him.  "  My  good  name  begins  to 
tiimnph ; "  thooght  Tobias.  "  Yes,  he  is  a  poor  man,  and  a  poor 
mayor  who  cannot  live  down  appearance ;  I  knew  my  victory 
would  come — and  now,  even  now,  it  is  upon  me." 

Snch  were  the  flattering  thoughts  of  Tobias  as  he  proceeded  up 
the  street,  when  about  mid-way  he  saw  a  crowd  collected — an 
enormous  crowd,  for  the  population  of  Hole-cum-C'omer ; 
and  saw  people  hurrying  to  and  fro,  taking  no  note  whatever  of 
him,  whose  function,  as  he  cona,dered  it,  was  to  be  present  at 
every  trial  "  What  can  be  the  matter  I "  thought  Tobias,  quick* 
ening  his  pace  towards  the  mob. 

"  A  swine  ! "  exclaimed  a  woman  coming  &om  the  crowd ;  "a 
hog's  a  lord  to  he  I " 

"  Poor  cretur  !  "  sighed  a  second,  "  she  mast  have  a  nice  time 
of  it  with  such  a  bargain." 

"  If  he  was  mine,"  cried  a  third,  "  Td  sweeten  his  toast  and 
ale  for  him,  I  warrant." 

"  Well,  it  is  too  early  in  the  morning,"  remarked  a  chubl^- 
fiiced  shopkeeper,  standing  at  his  door ;  "  besides,  any  respectable 
man  would,  in  such  a  state,  have  stayed  at  home." 

"He'll  be  the  eternal  shame  and  ruin  of  Hole-cum-Comer," 
cried  a  neighbour  tradesman  j  who  was  proceeding  in  his  pro- 
lAecy,  when  he  waa  interrupted  by  a  couple  of  stout  fellows, 
come  from  the  mob,  to  b^  the  loan  of  a  shutter,  resolutely 
refused  by  the  owner,  on  the  ground  that  an  honest  man's 
shutter  was  too  good  to  carry  such  a  vagabond. 

All  this  Tobias  heard  and  noted  as  he  strode  towards  the 
crowd.  At  length  he  pushes  in  the  very  thick  of  the  mob,  and 
beholds — oh  1  wicked  enchantment ! — malignant  conjuration ! — 
Satanic  spell,  to  rob  a  man  and  mayor  of  dearest  fame ! — 

Tobias  Aconite  beholds— himse^!  His  true  similitude—his 
very  image — his  perfect  identity!  And  howl  in  what  condition 
ia  this  &Dtastic  image — his  other  sel^  begotten  by  Beelzebub  1 
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Aha  I  filthily  dronk— iTing  in  the  bigtiway,  now  nviAg,  ■hooting, 
enrnng  —  and  now  in  nuadiiii  toua  and  Iknghter,  callii^ 
himsdf  the  prettiest  c^  majoi^  uid  begging  »o.j  one  of  Uta 
ooDipBiiy  to  fkronr  him  witli  a  ftong. 

"If  he  is  Tobias,"  tliougbt  Aconite,  "then  who  am  It "  And 
tbeo  it  flaahed  npon  him,  tliat  no  loul  had  noticed  Mm — that  ha 
hod  passed  liks  a  shadow  tbroagh  the  atraeta — a  thing  unaeen, 
unthoagfat  of !  Ha,  his  proper  self,  waa  then  iansibla ;  sJid 
oh  1  misery — ha  and  his  deeds  were  refocaeiited  to  the  honest 
fbllca  of  Holo'Cam-Conier,  by  the  maaa  of  dmnkennaES  ahout- 
ing  and  waUowing  before  him.  The  heart  of  Tobiaa  oank  like 
aaUMM. 

"Will  yOD  boy  the  cloak,  nowl"  eriedaToiee  at  the  ear  of 
Tobias,  who,  tnniing  round,  beheld  the  stianger  with  the  nid-^iot 
legs.  "Will  yon  buy  now  1"  be  repotted, pointing  triomphaatfy 
to  the  blse  Tobias. 

Tobias  stretched  ont  his  arm,  and  raised  his  Toice  to  seize  and 
publish  the  tetnpter,  bnt  his  hand  graaped  the  air,  his  Toiea 
died  in  hia  throat;  and  the  demon  dawly  moring  from  th« 
crowd,  winked  at  the  wretcbed  Mayor,  and,  aa  Tobias  though^ 
imTraently  thrust  his  tongue  in  hia  cheek.  "  The  Lord  help 
me  ! "  replied  ToUas. 

"  Drink  i  drink  I  ha!  ha  I  drink  1    Hmrah 
shouted  the  impoator  Tobias  in  the  road. 

"  What  a  beast ! "  thought  the  tme  Mayor. 

"Ha!  hal  and  am  I  not  a  pretty  boy  I"  roared  theeoontw 
feit,  as  he  Bofiered  himaelf  to  be  pkced  upon  an  aaa  boROwed 
from  Nick  the  nandman,  to  bear  him  home.  He  was  no  sooner 
secured  upon  the  beast,  and  supported  on  each  K.d%  than  tiM 
&lae  Tobiaa  burst  into  a  song,  all  the  rabUe,  the  bc^a  and  giris, 
shouting  and  hallooing  eboms. 

And  thus  singing — thus  ahoating,  did  the  proeesnon  more 
towards  the  mansion  of  the  Mayor. 

"  What  will  my  wife  say  1 "  moaed  the  real  Tobiaa ;  and  a 
{Jeaaant  feeling  of  curiosity  to  mark  tiie  meetii^  of  hia  helpmate 
and  his  representatiTe,  lightened  the  sad  spirit  of  Actmite,  who 
followed  the  mob,  an  ontcast,  to  his  own  dwelling. 

And  at  length  Iba  crowd  paused  before  the  Mayor's  door :  in 
a  trice  the  counterfeit  Tobiaa  was  lifted  from  the  back  of  the  ass, 
and  roaring  and  bellowing,  was  borne  into  the  house,  and  placed 
in  the  arm-chair — Dame  Aconite  and  Constance,  her  maid, 
speechless  with  rage  and  wonder  at  the  infamy  of  their  lord  a»d 
master.  The  real  Tobias,  all  invisible,  took  bis  place  in  a  comer 
of  the  room,  and  as  patiently  as  poesible  awaited  the  tempest. 
Dame  Bridget  seated  herself  a  very  few  paces  frcn  him  aha 
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couMtved  to  \m  her  dranken  Bponse,  She  spoke  not ;  bnt  ker 
eyebrows  -were  knit  together — her  teeth  gnawed  her  under  &p, 
aad  she  rodied  hoself  to  and  firo,  »t  timea  aniling  teniblj. 

"IV*  eoming,"  said  the  leal  TolMaa. 

"  My  love,"  mad  the  foi^ery, — "  Bridjjst,  iot't  aiw  my  own 
kive  t "  hiccopped  the  false  mayor. 

"Arent  yon  a  beastl"  aiiked  Dame  Tobiu ;  "a  j^etty 
beartT" 

"  He  ]  he  !  "  answered  the  counterfeit ;  and  then,  bending  hia 
eyea  upon  the  dame,  in  a  deep  autbc»itati*e  Toice,  ha  called — 
"  Bridget,  a  jug  of  ale," 

"If  it  would  poison  ye,  yes,"  answered  Dame  Tobiat,  and  still 
she  frowned,  still  rocked. 

"  She'll  hsra  it  in  a  minnte^"  waa  the  convictum  of  the  true 
Tobias. 

"Ale  J  "  roared  the  blse  htubaad. 

"  Beast ! "  screamed  Dame  Aconite  ;  "  not  if  a  drop  would 
save  ye  from,  the  fiand." 

'laa't  thia  dreadful — im't  thia  aliodJngT"  muttered  tike 
unreal  Tobias,  and  then  he  bnist  into  tean. 

"Tea— cry — cry  your  eyes  cut,  ye  vile  man,  tlutt  ye  maynt 
aee  what  a  hr^  ye  an.  C17  away  I "  exelumed  Dsme 
Bridget 

""Twonld  melt  a  stone  to  do  it,"  laid  die  Tistonary  mayor ; 
"but  it  mnet  be  don&''  And  h«  rose  to  his  feet,  and  stagg;ering 
to  a  eomar,  took  therefrom  an  aah-atick,  about  Uie  thickneaa  m 
a  laboorer'a  t^nmb.  "  It's  onon^  to  break  my  heaii,"  hs  uud, 
approacUng  the  dame,  and  significantly  catting  the  air  with  the 
switeli,  "  but  it  mnst  be  done." 

"What  mwt  be  donet"  cried  Dame  Aeotiite,  somewhat 
alarmed  at  the  dedntm  of  her  husband. 

"Wive*  that  wont  fetdt  ale,"  answered  the  impoator  Tobias, 
"  mnat  be  taof^t  the  way  to  the  cellar."  Saying  this  the  ruffian 
caoBterfeit  aeiaed  the  dame, 

"  Why,  yon  wouldn't  I "  ezdaimed  the  wife  in  astonishment, 
for  she  could  not  ny  another  word  in  remonstrance  :  the  falae 
mayor — Aame  to  manhood — lud  ^e  stick  about  the  Hhooldera 
<rf  a  w«ak  and  lovely  woman,  the  lajd  woman  acreamii^;  more 
maiden  than,  Id  this  world  of  sin,  had  ever  been  committed  ; 
her  cries  taken  np  and  assisted  by  the  lungs  of  Constance,  who, 
radiing  to  the  dotv,  called  upon  the  townspeople  of  Hole-cnm- 
Comsr  ta  save  the  existence  of  the  best  ttf  wivca,  and  ttie 
tenderest  of  women !  Whilst  they  both  screamed,  the  &lse  Tobias 
beat,  and  the  tros  Uayor,  with  a  eomplacotcy  Uiat  eraa 
•atcmished  himself  sat  in  the  comer. 
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A  few  minutes,  and  the  honae  waa  filled  with  indignant  uMghr 
bonrs.  Some  rail  to  assiat  Dame  Aconite,  who  fiiint«d  the  veiy 
moment  bqccodi  was  at  hand  ;  hut  more  aiurounded  the  falsis 
Aconite,  heaping  upon  his  coward  head  ever^  epithet  of  hatred, 
contempt,  and  acorn. 

"  A  pretty  ma/or,  to  beat  a  woman  !  " 

"A  wretch  for  whom  hanging^  was  too  great  a  treat !" 

"  He  might  have  got  drtmk,  and  no  great  hann  done ;  bat  to 
beat  his  wife  1 " 

"Will  yon  hay  the  cloak,  nowl"  agam  aaked  the  deril  of 
Tobias.    "  'Wm  yon  buy  it  now  ? " 

"  She  wanted  her  match,"  nnsed  the  true  Tobias,  nnconsciona 
of  the  question. 

"Will  yon  buy  the  cloak  nomt "  asked  the  devil  in  ft  louder 

"  Not  this  time,"  replied  the  satisfied  Mayor. 

A  profligate,  a  sot,  and  a  coward ;  «ach  was  the  character  ot 
the  Mayor  of  Hole-eom-Comer,  a  virtnons,  temperate,  and  a 
tolerably  tender  husband.  Strai^  temptations  beset  the  spirit 
of  Tobias.  It  was,  indeed,  a  trying  fate  to  be  doomed  to  bear 
the  ignominy  of  wicked  deeds,  when  he  was  pure  as  snow  i  to 
face  the  looks  of  public  contempt,  and  then  to  turn  hia  eyea 
within,  seeking  for  light  in  his  own  bosom.  We  will  not  dii^ise 
his  fitful  weakness.  At  times  he  had  hia  misgivings  ;  he  almost 
thought  it  best  to  strike  a  barg^n  for  Uie  cloak,  so  frequently 
pressed  upon  bitrij  and  thus  enveloping  himself  in  the  oatdde  of 
virtDOns  appearance,  to  obtun  the  sweet  privilege  of  nnniug  in 
secret  Weeks  paased  on,  and  Tobias  performed  his  fonctiona  as 
magistrate ;  but,  alas !  the  gloiy  of  hia  ofBce  was  departed.  The 
homage  piud  to  him  was  forced  and  sullen — he  was  no  longer  the 
oracle  t«  his  revereatisl  fellow  townsmen,  but  uttered  bis  decrees 
to  deaf  ears  and  tumed-up  noses.  He  had  do  consolation — none : 
yes,  he  had  the  approving  voice  of  his  own  consdenee ;  and  how 
it  happened  we  know  not,  but  of  late  his  wife,  Dame  Bridget,  had 
become  as  mild,  as  sweetly  complying,  as  even  in  her  early  daya 
of  budding  love.  Never,  afler  the  labours  of  the  day,  did  Tobias 
return  to  his  home  that  he  saw  not  a  well-filled  al&-jug  waiting 
him  on  the  board. 

Time  passed,  and  the  fiend  ceased  to  tempt  Tobias;  ^o, 
yearning  for  the  former  confidence  ofhisfellow  citizens,  meditated 
upon  many  schemes,  whereby  he  might  agun  poses  their 
ancient  love — their  old  familiar  respect.  He  at  length  decided 
on  the  plan  ;  he  would  give  a  banqnet,  a  most  magnificent  Esaat 
to  his  equala  of  Hole-oum-Comer,  and  have  an  ox  or  two  ronrted 
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for  the  Tnlgar.  It  waa  a  foolish  thojight ;  bnt  Tobiaa  reoU; 
hoped  to  dine  away  his  evil  name — to  drown  his  spotted  reputation 
in  a  sea  of  drink.  He  had  determined  upon  this  politic 
act,  when  great  news  rang  through  the  town  of  Hole-cam- 
Comer.  A  foreign  prince,  an  awful  Spaniard,  in  whose  veins 
ran  the  verj  best  blood-rojal,  had  arrived  in  Sritain  on  bnsiiiefla 
matrimoni&L  We  have  searched  the  pages  of  the  ChrouicleiB, 
but  found  not  hia  name ;  in  the  hiatory  of  Hole-cmn-Comer  he 
is  simp]  J  yet  impressively  nmrked. 

Now  the  Hidalgo,  proposbg  to  behold  all  tite  couunerci&l 
■wonders  of  our  wonderful  land,  could  not^  in  his  progress  through 
the  country,  but  visit  the  dolla'-eyes  manufactory  at  Hole-corn' 
Comer.  In  the  true  spirit  of  English  hospitality,  all  oar  manu- 
&ctnriQg  aecrefs  were  laid  open  to  him,  nor  could  the  men  of 
Hole-cum-Corner  be  less  complaisant  than  their  fellow-Britons. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Tobias — a  golden  diance,  not  for 
the  world  itself  to  be  lost.  In  brie^  the  Mayor  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  townsfolk,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  begged  that 
all  little  differences  of  opinion  as  to  poUtics  and  morals  might, 
fbr  the  time,  be  laid  aside ;  that  all  luckerings  might  be  forgotten 
in  the  general  endeavour  to  pay  a  hospitable  welcome  to  tiie 
arriving  Spaniard.  The  address  of  Tobias  bad,  it  was  plain, 
some  effect  upon  hia  prqudiced  hearers,  all  anxious  fbr  the  r^ni- 
tation  of  Hole-com-Comer ;  bat  when  the  Mayor  concluded  hia 
speech  with  a  promise  to  feast  the  whole  town  at  hia  own  private 
cost,  the  hall  rang  with  acclamations,  and  there  were  at  leaat 
twenty  worthy  souls  who  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion  that 
' "  Toby  Aconite  was  an  honest  man  after  all." 

The  rest  of  that  day  did  Tobiaa  employ  airing  himself  in  the 
streets  of  nole-cum-Comer.  It  was  so  delidona  to  meet,  ss  he 
was  wont  to  meet^  old  friends ;  to  return  the  smile,  the  bow,  to 
exchange  the  merry  greeting.  Again  did  Tobias  feel  himself  tbe 
Mayor  of  Hol&-cnm-Comer. 

The  church  bells  rang  in  the  happy  day ;  shops  were  closed ; 
eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child  in  their  best  clothes,  and  with 
tbeir  blithest  looks ;  £fty  maidens  scattered  roses  in  the  path  of 
the  magnificent  stranger,  and  a  thousand  voices  rent  the  sky, 
at  the  first  glimpse  of  his  right  royal  beard.  The  Spaniard 
alighted  at  the  Mansion-house,  and  thongh  he  spoke  not  a  word 
of  English,  expreaaed  himself  enraptured  with  his  reception. 
At  which  Tobias  Aconite  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
npon  hia  honour  declared  that  day  to  be  the  very  happiest  of  his  . 
whole  existence.  The  Spaniard  and  his  followers  having  par- 
taken of  a  slight  repast  of  brawn,  brown  bread,  and  bIo, — a 
pnblio'^piiited  ecouomical  townsman  calculated  that  each  man 
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ecmsnmed  &  pound  tad  a  half  of  meat,  a  twcipenny  loal^  and  two 
quart!  of  liquor, — were  conducted  bj  the  Major  and  oOkt 
ftnthoritieB  to  iiupect  the  pnblic  works  and  baildings  of  Hole- 
eam-OoTner.  Thus  moring  in  slow  procession  down  Frigapple- 
lane,  the  Bpwiiard  wbb  shown  the  stocks,  tA  which  cnriooB 
instance  of  man's  ingenuity  hs  ezpreHed  his  most  intense  delight. 
He  wa*  continuallj  heard  to  mnrmnF  as  to  himself,  "Gnat 
En^iah  t  wonderful  people ! "  a  truth  tranehited  by  the  school- 
master of  Hole-cnm-Comer,  who,  in  his  childhood  wrecked  off 
Cadiz,  had  served  three  yean  as  turnspit  in  the  most  Holj 
Inqniution.  Having  duly  inspect«d  the  stocks,  the  Spaniard 
waa  conducted  two  miles  out  of  the  town,  to  Eempseed  Common, 
to  Tiew  an  antique  gibbet,  one  of  the  highly-prized,  most  sacred, 
and  most  venerable  inaljtntions  of  Hole-cum-Comer.  Here, 
^ain,  he  exclaimed  "Oreat  English!  wonderful  people  t " 
Betorning  to  the  town,  the  illustrious  viaitor  was  conducted 
to  the  eake-manufeetory  —  (we  have  alluded  to  these  cakes 
in  an  early  part  of  thia  legend) — where  waa  exhiUted  to 
him  the  whole  process  of  caka-making,  at  which,  as  before,  he 
declared  himself  sufficiently  astonished,  and  luting  a  cake  hot 
from  the  oven,  again  excliumed,  "  Great  English !  wonderfiil 
people !  " 

The  royal  Spaniard  was,  after  thia,  ahown  over  the  vast  estab- 
lishment of  Squint  and  Leer,  inventors  and  makers  of  doUe'-eyes. 
Here  a  most  gratifying  surprise  awaited  tbe  royal  gneat,  for  he 
was  presented,  not  only  with  the  freedom  of  the  town,  in  a  hand- 
some pearl  box,  bnt  with  a  document  that  enabled  him  to  set  up 
as  dolla'-ejes  maker  in  any  part  of  Ei^land  ;  a  privilege  which 
he  declared  to  be  the  most  flattering  mark  of  national  liberality 
and  national  afiecUon.  He  avowed  that  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  he  would  never  look  into  the  eyes  of  a  doll  without 
thinking  of  the  worthy  people  of  Hole-eom-Comer. 

To  return  to  Tobias.  He  had  had  his  trials,  but  he  was 
supremely  happy  that  day.  However,  his  crowning  triumph 
was  at  hand.  One  o'clock,  the  dinner-hour,  was  fast  approaching, 
and  then  he  would  usher  the  royal  Spaniard  to  the  banquet- 
room  :  then  and  there  he  would  ao  amile  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  his  most  illustrious  guest,  that,  should  the  Hidalgo  wed 
the  virgin  queen — (by  this  it  would  seem  that  the  time  of  the 
legend  was  that  of  Elizabeth,  though  we  consider  it  to  be  much 
earlier,) — he,  Tobias,  would  have  knighthood  ns  a  thing  of  course. 
The  heart  of  the  Mayor  of  Hole-com-Cotner  beat  high  as  he 
preceded  the  Spaniard  up  the  three  steps  of  the  Kfansioa-honse. 
It  waa  remarkable,  that  tbe  illuBtrious  gnest,  as  he  crossed  the 
threahold,  obeerted,  th^    "the    weathw  waa   ho^  bnt  that 
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|Wob*bly  it  would  be  cooler  in  th*  evenii^"  Thui  betng 
translated  to  the  Mayor,  ha  bowed,  and  said  he  ■hoald  like  to 
Me  tbe  &C0  of  that  man  who  would  d«re  to  doabt  it  Another 
moment  and  the  Spaniard  woald  rMuik  the  dinmg-hall ;  he, 
howeTer,  stopped  ehort,  and  aa  a  particular  &TOiir  reqneated 
that  he  roight  be  permitted  to  wash  bis  banda. 

The  Spaniard  retired,  and  for  one  minat^  and  oaij  one,  did 
Tobias  qnit  his  post,  tlte  door  of  an  antfr^oom  throngh  which 
the  magnifioent  foreigDer  mnst  pas*.  The  door  op^ed — •tba 
Spaniard  appeared, — but,  oh,  horror  1  there,  bowing  him  along, 
was  another  Tobias — no  doulit  the  self'same  drunkard  of  the 
highway  ;  the  knare  who  (mdgelled  Bridget ;  the  cnrae  and 
libel  of  Aconite's  life.  Again  did  Tobiaa  &el  that  he  was 
invisible,  and  thus  he  followed  the  crowd  into  the  dining-hall 
—the  demosk,  the  ghost  of  himself,  smirking  snd  bowing,  and 
locking  loftily  around,  doing  the  needful  honoars  to  the  ndght; 
foreigner. 

Who  shall  tell  the  angnish  at  the  heart  of  Tobias,  as  he 
saw  his  accuiaed  similitude  take  his  station  behind  the  chair 
of  tbe  Spaniard  ;  beheld  him  smiled  npon  by  his  guest,  and  at 
lengtlk,  with  gemtle,  oonrteons  Tiolence,  forced  into  a  seat  beside 
the  great  msn ) 

Tbe  dinner — wonld  we  could  do  fitting  hononr  to  the  storks, 
cnuea,  swans,  porpoises,  and  all  other  delteaciea  of  those  primi- 
tive  days — passed  off  with  abounding  content  Happiness 
glistened  in  the  greasy  face  of  many  a  denizen  of  Kole-cnm- 
Comer ;  snd  Tol»a«,  iuTisible  as  lie  was,  was  tortured  l:^  the 
praises  that  fell  &om  many  a  former  enemy,  made  bis  foe  by  the 
demon  at  the  top  of  the  table.  "  Forget  and  fbrgire,"  cried  one 
townsman,  ss  he  teased  off  bis  cup ;  "  Tobias  is  a  noble  fellow, 
when  all's  done." — "  His  heart's  in  the  right  place,"  remarked 
another, "  for  lie  has  dined  ns  like  kings."  These  were  flattering 
words,  yet  were  they  daggers  to  Tobias,  fearful  of  some  new 
prank  on  the  part  of  his  diabolical  repreaeutatiTe — someiniamous 
act,  that  should  again  plunge  him  twenty  fathom  deep  in 
obloquy. 

There  was  a  pause ;  and  though  Tobias  felt  himself  a  shade 
he  sw«al«d  again,  *s  hia  denton  likeness  rose  and  begged  to  give 
a  toast— the  health  of  the  Spaniard.  Hut  the  false  Tobias  did 
in  a  speech  of  nnwrinkled  eloquence ;  dwelt  upon  every  known 
and  unknown  lirtue  c^  the  princely  guest,  with  soch  fervour,  such 
pasvouate  admiration,  that  the  whole  meeting  were  breathless 
with  astonishment,  and,  the  oration  ended,  more  than  one  towns- 
man declared  the  mayor  was  not  a  man,  but  an  sngeL  Now, 
indeed,  tbe  true  mayor  would  have  been  too  well  reconciled  to 
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foFtane,  had  the  demon  disftppeared,  and  he  could  have  asserted 
his  own  likeness. 

At  this  moment^  a  face  tonied  from  tlie  table,  and  looking 
up  at  Tobias,  asked  in  a  low  Toice,  "  Will  jou  buj  the  doa^ 
now?" 

"  No  i "  exclaimed  the  true  Tobias,  stEirtled  at  his  own  voice ; 
vhile  shouts  of  "  Silence  ! "  rang  tkrongh  the  halL 

The  Spaniard  rose — sttoked  bis  beard,  put  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  stud  at  least  ten  words,  cast  fais  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  sat 
down  again,  amidst  a  torrent  of  applaose. 

Still  Tobias  fixed  his  ejes  npon  his  infernal  resemblance,  still 
he — oh  I  was  there  ever  such  villany — such  inhospitable  felony  T 
Whilst  the  Spaniard  was  on  his  legs,  the  Mayor  of  Hole-oun- 
Comer  seated  beside  him,  took  np  a  kiufe,  and  severed  a  bright 
blue  ribbon  eirdmg  the  Spaniard's  neck,  a  ribbon  from  which 
depended  the  order  of  the  Zebra,  an  order  composed  of  richest 
diamonds,  the  stripes  in  mbies.  Of  this  magnificent  jewel  did 
the  demon-mayor  posseaa  himself,  and,  as  if  nothing  at  all  had 
happened,  put  it  in  his  right-hand  breeches-pocket ! 

FuthfulAlonio  J  Intrepid  Ximenes  [  Stout-hearted  0<mzago ! 
Valorons  Toboso  !  Ye,  all  cikamberlains  to  the  princely  Spaniard, 
saw  the  felony,  and  without  a  word  drew  your  feiraras,  and  fell 
vpon  the  mayor.  In  an  instant  the  order  of  the  Zebra  wss 
snatehed  from  the  culprit's  pocket,  and  his  guilt  made  manifest 
to  the  asaembly ;  whereupon  some  called  for  halters,  whilst  some 
insisted  on  a  stake  and  hurdle. 

The  fiJse  Mayor  was  consigned  to  gaol,  and  the  true  Tobias 
hogged  himself  on  his  invisibility. 

The  Spaniard  took  horse  for  London,  and  as  a  particular  &vonr 
requested  the  head  and  qnarters  of  the  Mayor  of  Eole-cnm- 
Comer,  which  request  was  in  the  most  handsome  manner  granted 
by  the  queen  then  reigning.  Execution  was  done  upon  the  Demon 
functionary.  The  real,  invisible  Tobias  beheld  the  execution. 
As  the  culprit  was  led  to  the  block,  the  old  jamiliar  voice  of  the 
tempter  asked  the  true  Mayor, 

"  Will  yon  buy  the  cloak  now  J" 

Here  was  a  (^emma !  If  Tobias  refused,  the  demon  vould 
vanish,  and  he  be  made  to  suffer  for  his  crime.    He  paused  I 

"  Will  yon  buy  the  cloak  now  t"  was  repeated, 

"  No,"  answered  the  stout  Tobias.  He  preferred  the  con- 
sdouaness  of  innocence  though  stained  with  the  odium  of  gailt, 
to'the  outside  appearance  of  virtue  with  inner  hypocrisy,  "No," 
repeated  Tobias,  and  he  instantly  expected  the  demon  to  vanish. 
To  his  surprise,  however,  the  &lse  Tobias  was  beheaded,  and 
most  scrupulously  quartered. 
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From  that  moment,  the  tempter  appeared  not  to  Tolaas,  who 
dothed  himself  in  weedi,  pat  s  scoUop  in  his  cap,  and  Uk«  a 
Tirtnona  pilgrim,  passed  he;r^nd  the  seas. 

A  Btoryran  that  QafferNimmington,  the  victim  of  Tobias,  had 
■old  himself  to  the  fiend  for  revenge  upon  the  Mayor,  who,  in  his 
turn,  was  pniushed  for  hia  hasty  Beatence  upon  QaSer — •  aen- 
tence  pasBed  upon  appearaoce ! 

Tobias  died  far,  £ir  away ;  jet  was  it  the  lUth  of  manj  genera- 
tions, that,  in  the  likeiuaa  of  a  gander,  their  ancient  Mayor  for 
generations  watched  over  and  prot«ct«d  the  town  of  Hole-com- 
CJonier. 
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"Fact  twelve  o'clock,"  wailed  an  old,  old  watcluuan  as  h* 
crawled  along  Biahopa^te  WitMu ;  the  gusty  wind  aud  pattering 
rain  drowning  the  modest  cry  of  the  venerable  guard.  "Past 
twelve  o'clock,"  he  moaned ;  and  the  wind  riniDg,  and  tbo 
shower  thickening,  the  watchman  paused,  gathered  up  his 
rheumatio  joints,  now  lowered  his  laotera  to  the  pavement  now 
raised  it  towards  the  mud-black  sky,  and  finding  all  things  safe, 
turned  himself  round  and  hobbled  to  his  box.  In  sooth,  it  was 
to  pay  a  high,  an  undeserved  compliment  to  the  prowess  of  any 
known  burglar,  to  suppose  that  on  such  a  night  he  would  leave 
his  down,  goose-feather,  flock,  or  straw,  to  force  a  door  or  pick  a 
lock.  The  most  prejudiced  thief,  peeping  from  his  casement  on 
soch  a  night,  might,  without  shame  or  remorse,  with  not  a  bluslt 
upon  his  cheek,  bava  resolved  to  go  to  bed.  In  such  a  night) 
sure  we  are  that  virtue  and  wealth  might  safely  sleep  with  the 
door  on  the  Utch  ;  nevertheless,  the  folks  of  BLahopsgata  Within, 
from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  drew  their  bolts  and  tnmed  their 
locks.  It  had  been  well  for  Jeremy  Dunbrown  had  his  door 
been  barred — better  still,  had  it  not  been  locked. 

The  watchman  was  ensconced  in  his  box,  asleep  aud  happy. 
Blessed  Morpheus  !  Thou  whose  ample  cloak  wraps  the  beggar 
and  the  king,  the  slave  and  the  tyrant,  thou  who  dost  stand 
between  the  fierce  wrath  of  man  and  man,  thou  who  at  night 
callest  off  the  pack  of  worrying  cares  from  the  hunted  wretch, 
and  comest  to  Itim  with  hope  among  the  straw, — thou  didst  visit 
Bamaby  Argus,  watchman  of  Bishopsgate,  in  his  deal-board 
castle,  making  him,  in  soft  delicious  dreams,  no  leas  a  potentate 
than  beadle  of  the  ward.  The  coat  of  squalid  drab  had  ripened 
into  regal  purple — the  greasy  hat  was  bound  with  gold,  and 
jutted  boldly  oat  at  three  comers — the  old  crab-stick  had  shot 
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np  to  It  staff,  sarmonntAd  hj  the  BilT«r  knob  of  high  mtlioritf 
■— And,  WBllungkt  the  head  of  fiftjbajaMtd  girls,  Bkniaby  Ai|;ih, 
watcluuiut,  heard  not  the  wind,  felt  not  the  mis — m  weather- 
proof did  dreftmiug  fiutcy  nuke  him.  The  beadle  strutted  and 
exulted,  but  the  watch  mm  renuuned  a  caput  nortuiDM  in  the 
box. 

Past  twelve  o'clock,  and — oh  !  ebanie  to  the  ripe  manhood  of 
fifty — Jeremj  DuuWwn,  hia  aensea  mnfBed  in  atroag  drink, 
soi^t  hia  home.  Let  the  truth  be  aud,  thoi^h  the  ahuna  fiUl 
npou  Jeremj :  Dunbiown  wm  drunk  ;  yea,  so  dmnk,  that  im- 
nniated  he  had  not  that  lugbt  approadied  his  houMhold  goda,  at 
the  hour  we  WTit«  O^  bat  asleep ;  for  Jeremj,  hnving  the  atreet- 
door  key  in  his  pocket,  kept  not  the  lara  sitting  up.  Ihinbrown 
waa  a  Irachelor ;  hence,  it  waa  his  peculiar  boast  at  the  clnb^  that 
he  kept  nobod  J  waiting  for  him  aave  the  fieaa. 

We  have  inferred  that  Jeremj  wound  not  hia  way  down 
Kahop^ate  alone.  No :  great  is  the  beneficencs  of  Sacchns, 
who  nnmbeia  in  hia  train  thooaands  of  little  kcqnejs,  to  sober 
^ea  invisible,  whoae  duty  it  ia  to  lead  the  votaries  of  their 
pttrple  master  safely  home.  The  water-drinker  could  not  see 
the  jolly  little  eatjr  with  ita  amall  kid  boo&  clattering  along  the 
atones  of  Biahopagate,  keeping  Jeremy  Xhmbrown  from  posts 
and  gutters — now  ateadying  hia  right  leg,  now  the  left — now 
flinging  a  vine  or  hop-plant  over  him,  pulling  him  back  leat  he 
&11  upon  hia  noae — Jeremy  all  the  while  smUing,  and  uttering 
half  worda  from  the  corner  of  bis  mouth,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  benevolence.  Theae  bacchanal  fairiea,  thousanda  though 
there  be — for  were  there  not,  how  would  fhul  mortals  find  the 
door  I — are  not  distinguishable  by  the  profane  sober  ;  nor  are 
they  to  be  seen  by  the  small  drinker,  by  the  petty  raacal  who 
aimpeia  over  a  gill  and  thinks  himself  Silenus.  No,  no  ;  a  man 
must  labour  in  many  vintages  to  be  worthy  of  sucb  a  body- 
guard. Now  we  can  assure  the  world  that  Jeremy  Ponbrown 
was  that  man. 

Jeremj,  fuded  by  hta  good  genius,  sbuffiad  down  the  empty 
atreet,  the  wind  blowing,  and  the  rain  falling.  At  length  Jeremy 
reached  the  iron  rail  that  akirted  hia  ancient  home.  "All's 
right,"  said  Jeremy  ;  and,  as  ha  spoke,  the  vinons  fiurj  qaitteii 
ita  cliarge  (leaving  it  in  order  to  see  safely  to  hia  door  the 
Beverend  Doctor  Magnum,  at  that  moment  much  debilitated  by 
a  recent  argument  at  Alderman  Bung's  on  Hebrew  roots). 

"All's  right,"  repeated  Jeremy,  and  be  bud  his  flattened 
palm  againat  that  consecrated  piece  of  wood,  his  own  honae- 
door.  "All's  right,"  and  Jeremy,  with  a  smile  sent  from  bis 
Terj  heart,  a  smile  flickering  in  bla  soddened  face,  drew  from  his 
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right-h&nd  breeuhes'  pocket  the  street-door  kej.  Ten  minatea 
more,  and  Jeremy  Duubrown  would  be  itreiched  between  hi> 
household  aheela. 

Jeremy,  with  the  key  in  his  hand,  sought  to  turn  the  lock ; 
it  WS8  Tery  odd — vary  strange — rather  annoying,  bnt  Jeremy 
conld  not  find  the  key-hole.  Jeremy  amiled,  growled  with  fixed 
teeth,  scratched  with  the  key  all  over  the  door,  still — where  was 
the  key-hole  ?  Then  Jeremy  stood  as  upright  as  circumBtances 
would  permit — conghed — and,  gissping  the  key  anew,  made  a 
reckless  dash  at  the  door,  as  i^  trusting  to  the  guidance  of  hi« 
good  genius,  he  hoped  to  find  the  aperture ;  when  the  key,  etmck 
by  the  violenca  &om  his  hand,  rang  upon  the  door-step,  and 
Jeremy,  muttering  objectionable  oaths,  dropped  upon  his  knera 
and  groped  about  the  wet  mud  for  the  lost  treasure.  "  It's  all 
right,"  said  Jeremy,  when,  having  searched  for  ten  minutes,  he 
again  rose  upon  bis  legs  with  the  recovered  key,  which — so  great 
was  his  presence  of  mind — he  careftilly  cleaned  with  the  tail  of 
his  coat.  "Mud  may  clog  the  wards,"  stud  Jeremy,  with,  all 
things  cottudered,  superhuman  sagacity,  "  Now  then — very  droll 
— rery  odd," — and  Jeremy  continued  to  scrape  the  key,  as  ho 
thought,  over  every  inch  of  the  door — "  exceeding  odd — never 
knew  such  thing  in  bom  days — remarkable — strange  to  a  degree 
— ha  !  ha !  capital  joke — capit— d ^n  the  key  I " 

Such  was  the  broken  soliloquy  of  Buuhrown,  as  he  stood 
perspiring  at  his  own  door.  Again  he  paused  from  his  toU — 
looked  up  the  street,  down  it,  and  again  resolved  by  one  vigorous 
eflbrt  to  turn  the  lock,  Again  in  silence  did  he  run  the  key  over 
the  door  ;  breathlessly  he  searched  for  the  demred  opening ; 
then  his  hand  fell  to  his  side,  and  on  a  sudden  he  stood  convinced 
for  once  and  for  ever. 

"  I  see  it,"  cried  Jeremy  Dunbrown, — "  I  see  it— the  dishonesty 
of  the  times !— some  damned  thief  has  stolen  the  key-hole  I  " 

As  Jeremy  said  this,  his  legs  slid  from  under  him,  and  ha 
came — as  his  good  luck  would  have  it — softly  down  upon  the 
door-step.  He  was  scarcely  well  down,  ere  his  eyes  were 
ciosed ;  and,  snoring  hard,  with  the  luuppropriated  key  griped 
in  his  right  hand,  Jeremy  Bunbrown  sat  in  the  shadow  of  hia 
own  double-locked  door — sat  and  slept. 
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Whust  Jeremy  slumbera  on  tlie  oatside,  l«t  as  speak  of  the 
tenantfiwitlkia  the  boose.  Peggy  Marii  wsa  the  orphan  daughter 
of  the  lat«  Peter  Mavk,  late  partner  of  Jeremj  Danbrown. 
When  death  was  about  to  disaolve  the  firm  of  Mavia  and 
Dunbrown,  braziera,  of  Biabopegate  Within,  Peter,  among  other 
beqaesta  to  Jeremj,  left  him  the  pretty  Peggj  to  cherish,  educate, 
and,  when  the  genl&l  time  ehoold  come,  to  many  her  to  some 
vell-deBerring  man.  Dunbrown  had  hitherto  besn  faithful  to 
hia  truBt.  Littts  Peggy  had  been  the  pet  of  the  household  j  and, 
for  her  education,  Bhe  had  nought  to  fear  comparison  with  the 
oldest  bands  at  preserves  and  pickles  in  all  Bishopsgate— nor 
was  she  wanting  in  the  lighter  and  leas  important  accompliah- 
ments  of  reading  and  writing.  Peggy,  at  the  time  we  writ^  was 
in  her  nineteenth  year,  and  was  only  induced  to  think  of  marriage 
by  an  accident  that  happened  to  a  female  Mend  a  twelvemonth 
yonngsr  than  herself-  "  Who'd  have  thought  of  Nancy  Spicer 
being  a  wife  1 — and  I'm  older  than  she  1 "  exclaimed  the  artless 
Peggy  to  Mra.  Bridleton,  her  deep  revolving  aant,  who  looked 
dgnificantly  at  Jeremy  Dunbrown,  who  looked  agun.  His  last 
important  duty  towards  the  daughter  of  his  old  partner  remained 
to  be  done ;  he  must^  and  speedily,  marry  her  to  aome  well- 
deserving  man.  Whereupon,  Jeremy,  with  comprehensive 
thoQgbls,  eonudered  the  separate  claiins  of  all  his  friends  and 
aoquaintance ;  and — donbtless  to  bis  own  surprise — became  fixed 
in  the  belief,  tlutt  of  all  the  excellent  and  deserving  men  upon 
hia  long  roll  of  aaaoeiatea,  there  was  none,  ao  fiu'  at  least  as  Peggy 
waa  concerned,  so  excellent  and  ao  deserving  aa  himself.  It  waa 
four  o'clock  on  a  Thursday  aitemoon,  when  Jeremy  Dunbrown 
came  to  this  conclusion ;  and  aa  early  as  the  next  morning  he 
Startled  the  neighhoorhood  of  Bishopsgate  Within,  with  his 
Sunday  auit — hia  Sabbath  wig !  Peggy  Mavis  aaw  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  change,  but  Mrs.  Bridleton  prepared  herself 
tot  some  mischance. 

Jeremy  Donhrown  had  taken  hia  own  consent  to  marry  Peggy 
Mavis ;  yet  coold  he  not  wrench  himself  from  his  darling  club — 
hia  nightly  haunt  for  five-and-tweuty  years.  True  it  ia,  he 
sometimes  thought  that  courtship  at  home  might  have  its  merits 
— atill  he  waa  convinced,  by  long  and  sweet  experience,  that  flip, 
aa  mixed  at  the  Horns,  was  excellent.    He  liked  Peggy,  but  ho 
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adored  his  glass ;  one  might  be  a  pasning  preference,  tlie  other 
waB  a  fixed  principle.  Hence,  though  for  the  lut  ten  days 
J«reni;  had  smiled  deteniunedly  upon  Feggjr,  had  reeolved  ta 
make  her  Urs.  Dunbrown,  he  had  devoted  no  especial  evemng  to 
the  furtherance  of  his  suit ;  naj,  mw«  b;  his  e;es — and  we  grieve 
to  Bay  that  their  new  expresEdon  was  lost  upon  the  ignorance  of 
the  gir!  (poor  thing !  let  it  he  remembered  ahewastmlynineteen) 
— he  had  uttered  no  sjiloible  of  hia  love.  To  lay  the  trath, 
Jeremy  thought  there  waa  no  need  to  talk  about  tlie  matter ;  ho 
had  only  to  name  the  trifle  to  P^gy,  who  would  of  course  jump 
very  high  at  the  offer.  It  was  with  Uus  oomfiirtafale  eiMivictitm 
that  Jeremy  went  on  the  night  of  onr  hiatory  to  hia  dub — it  WM 
with  this  belief  that  he  staggered  down  Kshopsgate — and,  after 
hia  indnstijooB  yet  diaappointod  search  for  the  key-hole,  it  wat 
with  a  confused,  dreamy  sense  of  hia  security,  that  he  sank  npcm 
his  cold  door^tone,  beneath  the  chamber-window  of  his  lady- 

A  qnarter  of  an  hour  had  Jeremy  lost  in  oblivion,  when 
passengers  approached  his  doM' :  they  had  probably  passed  tha 
sleeper,  but  for  his  snores.  "A  watchman,  no  doubt,"  said  one 
of  the  party,  halting  before  Jeremy. 

"Ob,  yes,"  said  a  asoond,  "the  old  rascal,  Bamaby;"  that 
scandalised  fioQctionary  being  at  the  time  asleep  in  his  own  box. 
"Ha!  ha!"  and  the  speaker,  having  scrutinised  the  countenance 
of  Jeremy,  at  once  proclaimed  hie  person — "if  it  iant  Old  Caudlfr- 
stick — yea,  I>nnbrown  the  bnuier  t " 

"  You  know  him  1 — where  does  he  live  1 "  aaked  the  third. 

"  Where  1  why,  man,  this  is  his  house  ;  let  us  knock  'em  up, 
and — softly,  boy^  what's  this  ? "  and  the  inquirer  drew  the  k^ 
from  the  hand  of  Dunbrown.  "  Now,  lads,  let'a  put  bold  fiwea 
on  the  matter ;  we'll  have  a  carouse." 

"  Ha  ]  ha !  a  carouse  I "  cried  the  second  speaker. 

"  You'U  never  enter  the  honse  1  "  exclaimed  the  third. 

"All  righ^"  observed  the  man  who  had  elected  himself  leader 
of  the  party,  snd  who,  as  he  spoke,  unlocked  the  door,  and  turned 
it  on  ita  "  hsrmonioaa  hinge."  A  light  bnmed  dimly  in  the 
pasBsge.  "  Bring  in  the  body,"  cried  the  leader ;  aad  his  com- 
paniona  took  up  the  insensible  Jeremy,  and,  following  their 
captain,  carried  the  master  of  the  house  into  his  baek-parlour, 
and  laid  him  upon  his  hearth.  "  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
leader,  taking  the  poker,  with  an  arm  of  authority,  and  stirring 
ths  remnant  of  a  fire — "now,  gentlemen,  make  yourselves  si 
home."  Saying  ttiia,  the  speaker  squared  his  arms  upon  tli* 
table,  aad  looked  toflily  aroond  him. 
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Asa  bere  let  ns  endeaTOur  to  make  known  to  the  reader  Gie 
penona  of  the  men  who,  waiving  all  common  formajitiea,  had 
fixed  themselvM  at  the  firedde  of  Jeremy  Dauhrown.  Sampeon 
IKebald,  the  laet  speaker,  was  a  pemiu  whose  earl;  intercoiirsa 
fritb  tlie  world  bad  lessened  that  respect  for  its  men  and  mannera 
required  of  well-ordered  miuda ;  for  he  looked  upon  the  whole 
«arth  SB  odIj  a  ^ace  to  take  hia  ease  in — and  for  the  people 
dwelling  upon  it,  Qiej  were  to  be  conaidered  good  or  good-for- 
nothing  only  BO  far  aa  thej  flattered  hie  prejudices  or  contributed 
to  his  pleasures.  We  know  not  whether  this  is  an  ori^naj 
character ;  it  was,  whatever  may  be  said,  that  of  Sampson 
Kehald.  Natore  had,  for  once,  written  the  mind  in  his  iace — a 
work  of  ingenQonsneas,  which  nature  in  her  goodness  rarelj 
permits  herself  to  do ;  for,  were  it  her  constant  practice,  how 
would  poor  r<^ne8  ever  become  rich  ones  1  We  know  the  common 
ator;  nuia,  that  nature  has  peculiar  visages  for  poets,  philoeo- 
pheiB,  statesmen,  warriors,  and  so  forth :  we  do  not  believe  it : 
we  have  seen  a  slack-wire  dancer  with  the  face  of  a  great  pions 
bard — an  nsorer  with  the  legendarj  features  of  a  Socrates — a 
passer  of  bad  money  very  like  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — 
ftnd  a  carcasB-bntcher  at  Whitechapel  so  resembling  Napoleon, 
that  Prince  Talleyrand,  suddenly  beholding  him,  burst  into  tears 
at  the  similitude.  Physiognomists  and  heralds  are,  in  certain 
cases,  equally  courteous  ;  first  prove  youiBelf  a  great  man,  and 
tlie  feature-mongers  -will  instantly  award  yon  eyes  and  mouth  to 
match  :  become  rich,  and,  though  yon  cannot  swear  to  your  own 
name,  you  shall  have  as  great  a  choice  of  arms  as  Briarens.  Now 
Sampson  Piebald  looked  the  man  he  was ;  the  jolly,  careleaa, 
good-tempered  BDimal  that  nature  made  him,  and,  having  made, . 
sent  fbrth  like  a  young  ostrich,  callow  frmn  the  shell,  ^e 
tailor — nature's  journeyman,  sometimes  her  master — had  noli  at 
the  time  of  our  history,  done  much  for  Sampeou :  his  coat,  albeit 
once  a  bright  spring  green,  was  now  in  the  autumn  of  its  colour ; 
the  glory  of  his  crimson  waistcoat  was  faded — the  squalid  cof^r 
truth  revealed  itself  trom  the  specious  seeming  of  gold  lace ;  and 
the  long  flashy  cravat  was  of  the  colour  of  the  Bourbon  flag  at 
the  close  of  a  hard  campaign.  Nor  have  we  told  the  worst ;  fbr 
much  we  fear  that  another  happier  man  had  worn  away  the  bloom 
firom  these  habiliments  ere  tliey  descended  from  the  clotheamm^ 
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p^^  to  Sampson.  What  of  that  1  £1ebald  wore  them  vith 
an  air  that  made  them  ori^nall;  liis  own ;  his  triumphant  look* 
teemed  to  put  a  gloas  Qpxm  departed'  yeaterdajH.  TTJa  hat 
xrpai  the  head  of  another  man  would  have  be^i  a  signal  of 
diatreea — with  him,  it  appeared  alike  to  challenge  and  de^ 
eeratin;.  "The  hat,  my  boj,"  Sampson  onee  replied  to  some 
familiarity  passed  upon  his  beaver — "  the  hat^  wliaterer  it  m&j 
be,  is  in  itself  nothing — makes  nothing — goes  for  nothing :  but, 
be  sure  of  it,  ever;^  thing  in  life  depends  upon  the  cock  of  the 
hat."  Such  was  Piebald's  philosophy  ;  a  school  whieh  we  incline 
to  believe  contains  many  disciples.  For  how  manj  men — we  put 
it  to  your  own  experience,  reader — have  made  their  way  through 
the  thronging  crowds  that  beaet  fortune,  not  by  the  innate  worUi 
and  excellence  of  their  hats,  but  simply,  as  Sampson  Piebald  baa 
i^— by  the  "  cock  of  their  hats  t "     The  cock's  alL 

The  next  of  the  party  was  the  son  of  Joeiab  and  Mary  Uan- 
dril,  and  had  been  christened  Robert,  which  name  his  young 
companions  in  their  social  pleasantry  had  abridged  to  Bob :  he 
was  a  young  mAn  possessing  a  high  recommendation  to  Hebald — 
he  ptud  the  fullest  deference  to  Sampson,  whom  he  justly  con- 
udered  to  be  the  greatest  example  of  a  man.  "A  quick  lad," 
Fiebald  would  say,  "with  an  excellent  judgment."  It  is  to  be 
expected,  from  tjie  good  taste  of  Bob,  that^  in  the  important 
concerns  of  dress,  he  vigilantlj  followed  his  master,  and,  it 
may  be-  added,  with  very  creditable  success  ;  both  were  as  two 
counterfeit  guineas,  whereof  one  has  lost  nearly  all  the  gilding, 
whilst  one  is  only  gone  at  the  edges.  Bob  was  not  handsome — 
that  is,  not  regularly  handsome  ;  for  his  nose  was  broken,  and 
he  had  a  look  that  ill-nature  might  denominate  a  squint.  It  must 
therefore  be  evident  that  his  beauty,  if  any,  was  the  beauty  of 
expression, 

The  third  and  last  self-mvited  guest  at  the  hearth  of  Dunbrown, 
was  a  tall,  comely  young  num,  more  modestly  habited  than  either 
of  his  compamons ;  though  his  coat  was,  in  its  threadbareness,  St 
company  for  theirs — and  his  pockets  were  blasted  with  the  like 
barrenness.  He,  however,  appeared  ill  at  ease  in  his  podtion, 
and  urged  his  friends  to  quit  the  house. 

"  Not  yet,  Tal,"  answered  Sampson  Kebald,  "  not  yet ;  I  tell 
you,  if  I  guess  rightly,  here's  bed,  board,  and  lodging  for  us  ;  aa 
empty  stomach  makes  a  bold  Ikce,  What  will  you  have  for 
■upper)" 

"  iiupper  I "  echoed  Talentine,  for  such  was  his  name,  incredu- 
lous of  the  probable  luxury. 

"Would  you  like  a  cUne  of  beef? — a  cut  of  haunch t—« 
turkey  I — a  roast  pig  1 — a  buttock  1 — a ^ 
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We  cannot  eren  goess  at  the  nninber  of  offered  diahea  cootem- 
plated  by  the  epicurean  Piebald ;  and  we  know  not  to  what  length 
hia  tempting^  might  have  procMded,  had  he  not  paosad  at  the 
aadden  opening  of  the  door.  It  vas  but  a  second,  and  a  figure 
clothed  in  white,  carrying  a  lighted  candle,  atepped  in,  sent 
forth  an  awfiil  shriek,  and  fell  upon  the  floor.  Urs.  Bridlettm 
had  heard  the  atreet-door  open,  and  fearing  that  Jeremy  waa  too 
iar  gone  to  remember  the  dangerous  propertiea  of  fire, had  dared 
the  coldnen  of  the  night  and  descended  to  the  parlour. 

Still  Mrs.  Bridleton  remuned  upon  the  floor.  AAer  a  moment's 
preparaticoi,  ^e  acretuned  "  Mnrder ! " 

"  Bj  no  means,  ma'am,"  said  Sampson  Rebald,  In  the  most 
inuuualdng  tones. 

"  Thieves  1 "  med  Mra.  Bridleton,  correcting  what  from 
Sampson's  politeness  ahe  was  oompelled  to  consider  a  mistake — 
"  thieTcs ! " 

"Nothing  at  all  of  the  sort,"  aaid  the  placid  Mandril,  in  the 
open-hearted  voice  of  honesty. 

"  What  do  f  on  want  here  1  "  was  the  interrogation  boldly  put 
by  Mra.  i&idlston  ;  "  neither  murderers  nor  thLeves  —  what 
brought  yon  here,  then  I  " 

"Ua'ant,"  aaid  Piebald — and  taking  the  candle  from  the  table, 
for  Urs.  Bridleton'a  had  been  extinguished  in  her  fall — and 
courteously  wa-ring  hia  eloquent  hat,  for  he  made  it  eloquent  by 
hia  action,  towards  the  body  of  the  braEiei^-''Ma'ank,  we've 
brought  home  Mr.  Dunbrown." 


CHAPTER  rV. 

"A  BUOT ! "  exclaimed  Mis.  Bridleton,  shrinking  from  the  maaa 
of  enjoyment  upon  the  hearth — "  a  beast  1 " 

"  Tery  tru^  ma'am,"  said  the  sympathising  Piebald. 

"Not  to  bo  contradicted,"  observed  Mr.  Mandril. 

"Hub  comes  of  the  dubl"  cried  Mrs.  Bridleton — "this 
comes  of  the  Jacobites.  Politics,  forsooth  1  Only  a  cloak  for 
drunkenness  T" 

"  Tis  a  large  cloak,"  remarked  Piebald,  shortly. 

"But,  perhaps,  gentlemen,"  and  here  Mrs.  Bridleton  affected 
a  look  of  humility,  "  perhaps  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  Thistles  1 " 

Piebald  saw  from  the  woman's  manner  that  she  attached  some 
importance  to  a  club  so  named,  and  with  his  quick  wisdom 
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BTEiled  himself  of  bis  position,     Flonrisliiiig  his  hat,  sod  making 

»  profoimd  bow,  I^bfild  onawered,  'Hadtun,  we  art  Tlustlea." 

Mrs,  Bridleton  took  a  large  Bupplj  of  breAtfa,  [^Acsd  herhaDds 
npui  ber  hips,  uidber  oiglitcap  shakiiiglikea^ieetiiitlMwiad, 
advanced  towarda  the  aelf-dabhed  Thistles. 

"And  ftr'u't  you  a  set  of  idla,  infamous,  nbellitnii  yailota — • 
pack  of  rillaina  that  don't  know  whan  they're  got  a  good  king — 
a  band  of  troason-inoDgeTB  that  ahoold  ride  on  bnrdlei " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  the  politic  Kebald  ;  and  with  mysteiions  looks 
he  grasped  the  extended  ri^t  hand  of  Hn.  Bridleton,  and  then, 
sinking  on  one  knee,  asked,  "  whm — when  did  wretched  man  sott 
of  female  loveliDeaa,  and  me " 

"  Sir  1  "  cried  Mis.  Bridleton — and  then  added,  in  a  temperate 
▼oice,  "explafayooraelt" 

"Ve  are  betrayed,"  said  Sampaon,  to  the  sstonkhnMiit  of  his 
companions;  "the  Thistles  are  betrayed;  by  the  amlntioii, the 
vanity  of  one  man — and  there  he  lies  I " 

"  Jeremy  I "  exclaimsd  Ura.  Bridletca. 

"  Jeremy  baa  been  the  ruin  of  us.  We  can  trnat  yoo — yes, 
maduD,  I  see  by  your  enlarged  forehead,  yonr  glittering  eye, 
your  resolute  lip,  that  yon  ore  a  woman  above  yo«r  sex.  Itaeema 
that  yOQ  already  goessad  the  object  of  the  Iluatles:  you  were 
ri^t  We  had  iwom  the  downfall  of  the  present  throne  ;  nobody 
knew  it^  and  perhaps  nobody  ever  wonld  have  known  it^  bnt  far 
onr  gallant  yet  mistaken  leader  there." 

"  An  old  fool  I  "  cried  Mrs.  Bridleton. 

"  As  you  please,  madam,"  cried  Piebald,  "as yon  please.  Have 
you  seen  the  fatal  instrument  1 " 

"Mercy  on  us!  what  do  you  meanl"  asked  the  fearful 
matron. 

"Ale  and  brandy  overcame  his  discretion,  and,  in  an  evil 
moment — with  strangers  about  us,  enemies  to  the  Pretender,  as 
they  dnre  to  call  him — Jeremy  vannted  that  he  had  it  ready— all 
ready  in  the  house  ! " 

"  More  gunpowder  work  ! "  screamed  Mrs.  Bridleton. 

"  Calm  yonr  fears,  ma'am—calm  yonr  feaia ;  no  gunpowder, 
but  a  patent — a  patent  from  the  Chevalier,  ^ipranting  the  well- 
beloved  Jeremy  Dunlmiwn  to  be " 

"  Lord  Mayor  t "  asked  the  woman. 

"Warming-pan-maker  to  the  King,"  answered  Piebald,  with 
solemnity — "yes,  to  King  James  the  Third." 

"King  James,  indeed  ["  aaid  Mn.  Bridleton ;  "he's  pretty 
fitf  from  the  tfan»e  as  yet,  I  think." 

"Possibly,  ma'am,  poesiUy.  Still,  the  Chevalier's  appoint- 
ment to  the  warming-pan  showed  him  to  be  a  provide&t  Okndi- 
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date  for  tbo  hoDiinr.  Well,  modian,  in  this  terrible  criiia, 
nothing  remained  for  na  but  to  protect  the  UloBtrious  peismi  of 
our  chairman." 

"  Dimmed  thieves  !  "  growled  Jeremj,  in  hia  sleeps 

"  We  carried  him  off,"  contioaed  Piebald,  deaf  t«  the  nnoMi* 
ariouB  insinnation of  Dnniwown,  "ere  tlie  v&tch  covld  be  called 
— we  bore  him  to  the  door,  and  wen  aboat  to  ronse  the  house- 
hold, when  Jeremy  revived  for  an  instant — 'Don't  difttnrb  that 
excellent  woman,'  be  eiid, '  here's  the  key.' " 

"  Stole  ^ic  ke;-hoU,"  drawled  Daulcawn. 

"  And  all  this  comes  of  stapid  politics,"  cried  Mrs.  Bridleton, 
"  of  what  I've  heard  him  call  his  pricciplee.  A  man  who  hardly 
knows  one  word  from  anotiier,  to  talk  of  principles  I " 

"  It  must  be  owned,"  aaid  Hebald,  meekly,  "  that  Jeremy 
owes  bat  little  to  his  leaniing  ;  'tis  therefore,  yinvlaT",  not  int' 
ponible  that  when  he  ipc^  of  a  princ)[^  he  meant  a  warmiug- 
pau.    I've  known  sneh  men." 

"  And  what's  to  be  done  with  the  bmte  1 "  asked  Mrs.  Bridle- 
ton,  shuddering  all  over  at  t^e  bacchanal  aspecrt  of  Jeremy. 

"Might  I  advise,"  observed  I^bald,  very  eonrteonsly,  "I 
think  it  would  be  best  to  lay  him  npnt  his  bed  for  a  few  boots ; 
then  he  may  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  monnt  horse,  and " 

"Jeremy  momtt  a  botw  I "  cried  Urs.  Bridleton,  smiling  at 
the  Indierons  image  i»«sentiDg  itself.  "I'd  as  soon  set  a  dragon 
on  a  pillion." 

"  Somehow  we  must  condu:;t  him  to  the  sea-side,  then  take 
boat  for  France,"  said  Sampson. 

"And  what's  to  become  of  the  boainess?"  aaked  Mrs.  Bridleton, 
in  despair. 

"The  god  of  battlesj"  answered  Piebald,  heroically,  "will 
dispoee  of  that." 

"  And  sneh  a  bnsiness  1    Hang  politics  ! "  said  Mrs.  Bridleton. 

"  Infernal  thieves  I "  again  snored  Dnnbrown. 

"  Go  yon  beftve,  ma'am,"  said  Piebald ;  "  Mandril,  take  hold 
of  his  legs." 

WiUi  little  ceremony,  Dunlirown  was  carried  np  stairs  bj 
Sampson  and  hia  companion.  Mis.  Bridleton  lighting  the  way, 
and  exclaiming  against  the  folly  and  brutishnees  of  all  male 
kind.  Having  laid  the  royal  warming-pan-maker  upon  the  bed. 
Piebald  turned  to  the  attending  Mrs.  Bridleton,  and,  with  a 
benevolent  snule,  asked,  "  Shall  we  undress  him,  ma'am  ! " 

"  Pah  1  "  cried  Mrs.  Bridleton,  and,  clapping  down  the  Hght, 
fluttered  o«t  of  the  room. 

Being  by  themselves,  Mandril  looked  at  Dunbrown,  then  at 
Piebald.    "  Better  let  him  roost  in  bis  feathers,"  observed  Bob 
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Fieb&ld,  placing  a  fore-finger  to  his  noee,  aileutlj  nodded 
assent.  Ha  then  whispered  to  HandrU,  "Keep  it  up  about  tlia 
treason,  and,  I  warrant  70,  we'll  bare  a  supper.  How  lucky ! " 
and  Sampson  indulged  in  a  low  chuckle — "how  lucky  that  wa 
fell  amon;;  the  Thistles  '. " 

"  Qeotlemen,"  cried  the  faint  voice  of  Mrs.  Bridleton,  who  had 
descended  imij  a  few  stairs,  and  had  perhapa  soma  femioina 
doubts  of  her  viators. 

"We  come,  msdam — we  come,"  said  Sampson,  within ;  "put 
another  pillow  under  his  exceUent  head — nnbntton  his  waistcoat 
— take  off  his  wig,  MandriL  Does — "  and  here  Piebald  called 
in  a  louder  voice  to  Mrs.  Bridleton,  without — "  does  our  estimable 
friend,  Dunbrown,  sleep  in  a  night-cap,  ma'am  1 " 

"  It's  on  the  chair,  at  the  left  side,"  answered  Mrs.  Bridlettm, 
BtJU  on  the  stairs  in  cold  and  darknces. 

"And  so  it  is,"  was  the  corroborative  reply  of  Fiebald,  who 
in  a  minute  issoed  orders  to  UandriL  "  Take  the  light,  Bob— 
I'U  follow," 

Mandril  quickly  appeared  to  Mrs;.  Bridleton  with  the  candle, 
and,  with  Hebald  at  his  heels,  the  party  returned  to  the  parlour, 
where  Valentine  had  renuuned — alone !  asks  the  reader.  No  ; 
not  alone. 

"  ^^SST  ■  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Biidleton,  who  thought  she  saw  a 
sudden  confusion  in  the  face  of  her  niece ;  for  the  young  lady 
wsa  really  found  in  the  society  of  Valentine.  "  Feggj  ! "  re- 
peated the  aunt,  "  you  here  I  " 

"  J  thought  I  heard  yon  scream,  annt — I  thought  some  accident 
had  happened — and  I  ventured  from  my  room — and  found  this 
gentleman,  who " 

"Who,  I  trust,"  added  Talentioe, " has  BQCceeded in  dispelling 
any  alarm — that^-that — "  and  the  young  man  stammered. 

Mrs.  Bridleton  had,  in  early  life,  been  entrapped — as  she 
would  caU  it — into  marriage,  after  five  minutes'  resolute  talk 
on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  who  had  great  estates  somewhere 
in  Kilkenny,  of  which,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  shame- 
folly  kept  out — and  she,  therefore,  with  a  quick  remembrance 
of  her  own  calamity,  had  the  tenderest  n^iu^  for  the  safe^  01 

"  ^°SSf  ' "  ohonted  the  anut,  "  go  to  your  rocaa."  And  tha 
niece  timidly  obeyed. 

As  Peggy  left  the  parlonr,  the  bell  of  Biahopsgate  church 
tolled  one. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"It's  rwy  laU,"  mlA  M™.  Bridleton,  taldng  tip  the  candle, 
and  looking  in  the  fkces  of  the  company  j  "  ybtj  late," 

«  And  hardly  any  fire,"  remarked  Piebald,  who  for  the  Becond 
'  time  plunged  the  poker  among  the  dying  aahee. 

"  It's  Homething,  thoogh,"  eaid  Uandril,  as  he  Mt  and 
etretched  his  legs, "  it's  Bomething  to  haTe  the  shelter  of  a  roo£" 

"  Even  if  'twaan't  as  good  as  it  is,"  said  Piebald,  "  vonldnt  it 
be  rank  cowardice  to  de«ert  Jeremy — a.  Thistle  like  Dunbrown 
•—in  the  hour  of  peril  ? " 

"  Peril,  gentlemen,  peril  I  "  cried  Mrs.  Bridleton, — "why,  yon 
sever  mean — oh !  those  -wicked,  stupid  politics  ! — this  comes  of 
people  having  principles  ! " 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  and  here  Piebald  looked  uncommonly  soieron, 
"for  good  or  for  bad,  the  die  is  cast,  ma'am.  Jeremy  said  this 
very  night  that  we  had  thonsands  of  friends  in  the  nori:h — let's 
hope  for  the  best.  7on  may  not  agree  in  our  sentiTuents — still 
they  are  the  seulimenta  of  our  conviction,  ma'am.  If  we  are 
rebels,  we  are  honest  rebels,  ma'am.  So  respect  our  honesty, 
ma'am,  and  give  us  something  for  supper." 

"  Sapper  at  one  in  the  morning  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bridleton. 

"  Better  late  than  never,"  answered  Sampson  I^ebald. 

"Not  but  what  we'd  rather  starve  than  put  you  a  bit  out  of 
the  way,"  remarked  Mandril. 

"  Anything  will  serve ;  I  would  be  content  with  a  gammon 
of  baeoD,  a  few  doaen  of  eggs,  and  sondry  quartia  of  ale."  Thos 
■poke  Piebald. 

"  Yes,"  uud  Yalentise,  for  the  first  time  chiming  in  with  the 
humour  of  bis  companions,  "men  who  may  next  week  be  re- 
quired to  lay  their  heads  upon  the  block,  should  learn  to  despise 
the  luxuries  of  the  palate." 

"  True,  very  true,"  cried  Rebald ;  who,  heaving  a  deep  sigh, 
and  looking  resignedly  at  Mrs.  Bridleton,  added,  "  say  bacon 
and  eggs." 

Taiuly  did  Mrs.  Bridleton  dwell  upon  the  lateness  of  the 
hour — upon  the  nntimelineas  of  eating  and  drinking — upon  the 
impoeribility  of  preparing  any  meal  wori,hy  of  saidi  gnests  ;  th^ 
would  hear  no  excuse— they  would  take  no  denial ;  and  it  was 
almost  with  vexatious  tears  in  her  eyes  that  the  worthy  woman 
descended  to  the  kitchen  to  prepaie  a  repast  for  the  enemie* 
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of  the  house  of  Hanover.  The  hiBtorian  might  register  tiie  fiut 
amoDg  the  atnuige  acddenta  of  real  life,  that  the  sapper  waa — 
bacon  and  eggs. 

"A  noaegaj,  iinv?«ni — ntaj  I  die  the  death  of  a  traitor,  but 
'tis  a  perfect  nosegaj :  m^  fainting  appetite  reviTes  at  the  odour," 
cried  Piebald,  as  the  veil-filled  dish  was  placed  upon  the  table, 
Sampson's  face  grew  radiant  aa  he  eTed  the  hiadug  eoutent*  r 
taking  a  fork  and  therewith  lifting  an  e^  into  fail  month,  he 
Bmacked  hia  lips,  winked  at  Mrs.  Biidleton,  and  cboi^led — 
"  Ha !  ha !  lud  by  a  bird  of  Fuadiae." 

"  And  cooked  by  an  angel,"  concluded  Mandril ;  Mn.  Bridleton 
teedving  the  compliment  with  the  wont  pcariblc  grace. 

Hie  party  were  aboat  to  addresi  themselTee  to  the  food,  when 
tbe  sagacious  Fiebald  laid  down  hie  knife  and  fork,  and  potting 
hia  right  bund  to  his  heart,  emilingty  abowed  his  taatb  to  Mn, 
Bridleton,  saying  "  Ale  ! " 

Mrs.  Bridletou  nwe  to  answer  the  appeal  so  ddicatdy  pnt^  bat 
was  detained  by  Sampson. 

"No,  madam,"  sud  he,  "your  delicate  &ame  is  mieqnal  to 
the  task.  You  bring  up  ale  I  and  for  three  of  us  !  My  dear 
madam,  yon  know  not  what  yoa'd  do.  Mandril,  do  yon  bring 
up  the  barrel;"  and,  to  the  great  diBsatisfootion  of  Mrs.  Bridleton, 
Mandril  insisted  upon  attwiding  her  to  the  cellar,  gallantly 
nmarking  that  not  for  the  whole  worid  would  they  ov«rtaak  her 
feminine  powera. 

"This  will  do  to  b<gin  with,"  said  Mandril,  returning,  and 
placing  a  huge  tankard  of  liquor  upon  the  table ;  "  and  now  I 
know  the  way  to  the  barrel,  we  needn't  tniable  the  lady  again." 
And  witb  tbis,  the  speaker  gave  the  key  of  the  cellar  to  Piebald, 
who,  gracefully  indining  bis  bead  towards  the  aatonisfaed  matron, 
put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  The  key  of  the  cellar  is  the  Inst  and  the  highest  tnist  Mend 
can  bestow  on  Mend.  The  fpfl,"  continued  Piebald,  "  is  worthy 
of  the  great  patriot  whom  we  have  this  night  snatched  frmn  » 
punfnl,  a  cruel  death.    The  baotm  is  debrioni.'* 

"  My  own  caring,"  a^d  Mra.  Bridleton.  "  But,  for  Mr.  Dnn< 
brown — you  snrely  never  mean  to  say  that  if  he's  caufi^t  he'Q  be 
killedl" 

"Hung  a  long  time,  no  doubt,  ma'am,"  cried  Piebald,  laying 
his  knife  upon  a  rasher. 

"To  be  sure,  sir:  bnt,  think  of  my  feelings,  dr.  Mr.Dnnbrown 
— poor,  foolish  man  ! — If  he  is,  as  yon  call  him,  a  pabiot,  hell 
not  be " 

"  Smoked— smoked  to  a  nicety,"  cried  Piebald,  ntdnA  to 
think  more  of  the  pig  than  the  patriot 
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"Wlutam  I  to  understand,  geDtluDOD  1  What's  to  be  done  1 
Is  Jeremy  really  in  danger  }  "  cried  Mrs.  Kddleton. 

"Danger  i  "  Miswered  Piebald ;  "once  for  all,  ma'am,  and  to 
aattafj  yon.  If  Jeremy  Diin1»«wn'B  can^t  hell  be  haiiged  as 

"Egffi"  said  Uandril,  and  he  advanced  his  plate  I<x  a  new 
supply. 

"1^7,  madam,"  asked  Talentioe,  "do  yoa  know  if  Mr.  Dnn- 
brown  has  made  his  will  1 " 

"  To  be  sure  he  has ;  Peggy  and  I  oome  in  tor  ererything," 
replied  Mm.  Bridleton. 

"  That's  fortnnatc^  in  case  of  the  wonrt,"  said  Talentine ;  "  for, 
invbablf,  madam,  you  are  not  aware  that  the  property  of 
tzaiton,  if  no  will  be  fonnd,  is  oonGscated  to  Gte  goTenunent ! " 

"  Yon  nerer  mean  to  say,"  med  Ura.  Bridleton,  **  that  his 
blessed  Djyesty  would  seize  upon  the  shop,  and  sell  the  good- 

wiur 

"  Madam,"  said  i^ehald,  "  the  <^ence  of  Dmibrown  is  tha 
highest  faigh-toeasoi).  Conflidei< — toaceoptofficennderaiiEiirper  I 
To  rec^ve  a  patent  of  wanning-pan-maker  to  a  Stnart !  Why, 
ma'am,  it's  an  office  only  next  to  that  of  prime  minister :  nay, 
in  some  eonntries,  Qie  minister  md  the  wamuug-pan  are  both 

The  dmplieity  of  Mrs.  Bridleton — her  attar  ignorance  of  Uie 
estaldiahmeDt  and  discipline  of  courts  —  made  her  a  ready 
beUaver  of  the  words  of  Rebald,  whose  confident  look  and 
earnest  voice  might  have  cheated  a  leas  eredolooa  listener. 

"What's  to  become  of  ns?"  exdumed  Ura.  Bridleton, 
"  Hanged and  with  such  an  excellent  bnainMi  I " 

"  To  be  drawn  and  quartered,"  cried  EHebald — "  and  with  such 
a  barrel  in  the  cellar.  Ha  I  miula.inj  death  to  men  like  us  has 
no  terrors.  We  may  quit  the  world  without  a  tear — wa  are 
poor,  nneared  for , — bat  to  die,  and  leave  such  ale  as  thia  ! — 
Bob,  fill  again,"  and  tlie  pathetje  speaker  handed  the  empty 
flagon  and  the  key  of  the  cellar  to  hia  obedient  fellow, 

"  Still,"  s(ud  Yaksktine,  "  all  is  not  loeL  We  must,  to-morrow, 
convey  our  excellent  Mend  into  the  country;  then  watdi  oar 
opportunity,  and,  if  fortune  be  againat  os,  cany  him  to  Pt*Dce." 

"And  what's  to  become  of  me — of  the  shopt"  cried  Mrs. 


"In  early  lif^  madam,"  said  Piebald,  with  inimitable  impu' 
dence^ "  I  served  a  brasier.    Command  me  I " 

Mrs.  Bridleton  threw  a  quick  glance  at  Piebald,  whose  eant- 
plexion  waa  considerably  improved  by  die  ale,  and  whose  ^es 
l^owed  and  twinkled  with  light  borrowed   from   the  liquor^ 
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Agiun  Hebald,  putting  hie  hand  upon  bis  heart,  aaid,  "  Command 
me,"  nod  again  Mrs.  Bridletou  looked,  and  nearly  emiled. 

"  I  am  afi«id,  madam,  we  keep  jou  up ! "  Bud  Talentin*. 
*■  Wa  would  not  break  your  repose ;  no,  not  for  £he  hop«a  of  the 
Chevalier." 

"  There  imt  a  spare  bed,"  remarked  iSxt.  Biidleton. 

"  Bed,  mud""!  I "  said  Piebald.  "  Talk  not  of  bed— we  call 
all  al«^  in  this,"  and  he  afiectionatelj  patted  his  hand  against 
the  newly  filled  flagon  as  he  raiaed  it  t«  his  lips.  "  This,  madam, 
shall  be  down,  blai^eta,  and  damask  to  iia." 

"  Good-night,  madam ; "  aud  Mandril,  albeit  Mrs.  Bridleton 
made  no  motion  to  dquut.  "  Good-night,"  be  repeated,  in 
melting  tones. 

"  And  for  tho  shop  and  the  good-will,  tbongh  poor  Jeremy's 
head  should  look  orer  Temple  Bar,  we'll  make  all  right — depend 
nponns." 

Thus  spoke  Sampson  ;  at  the  same  time  niing  such  encon- 
laging  glares  for  the  absence  of  the  matron,  that  the  good 
soul,  confounded,  perplexed,  terrified  b;  the  character  of  hear 
visitors  —  by  tbe  dangerous  position  into  which  the  recklese 
polities  of  Jeremy  had  betrayed  him — after  a  vain  attempt  to 
eUcit  furtbsr  expiation  of  Uie  future  views  of  the  party,  sub- 
mitted to  their  polite  nolence,  and  retired  from  the  room. 

"Are  th^   really   Thistlea,  or   are    they "    and   then 

Mrs.  Bridleton  paused  in  her  nncbaritable  thoug^ta,  as  she 
ascended  to  her  chunber.  "  No  ;  'tis  plain  Jeremy  gave  them 
the  key — hang  the  Chevalier  ! " 

Having  passed  this  sentence  upon  the  illustrious  adventoreF 
Hia.  Bi^eton  songbt  her  bed. 


CHAPTER  TL 


Our  readen  will  be  saffidenUj  informed  of  the  pecnUar 
manner  in  which  the  party  in  the  parlour  passed  the  three 
following  hours,  when  we  remind  them  that  Sampson  Heboid 
was  possessed  of  the  key  of  the  cellar,  and  that  his  worthy 
co-mate,  Robert  Mandril,  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  position 
of  the  ale-barrel.  It  wbh  half-past  four  by  Biahopsgate  chimea 
when  Piebald  and  Mandril,  seethed  in  potent  floods  of  malt  and 
hops,  snored  forth  their  happiness.  Valentine  sat  gazing  on  t^e 
dying  embers,  and  wrapped  in  profound  thought,  when  a  light 
tapping  at  the  door,  two  or  three  times  repeated,  startled  him 
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from  his  muung.  He  opened  the  door,  Emd  beheld  iho  pnle  face 
and  ewimming  eyes  of  Teggy  Mavis. 

"Mercy  on  ub!"  exclaimed  Talentjae,  "what  has  happened?" 

"  Where  are  jour  friendB  1  "  asked  the  girl  in  low,  anxious 
tones.  Talentine  pointed  to  his  sleeping  companions  in  either 
chimney  comer. 

"  That  is  well :  hush  I  follow  me,"  sdd  Peggy,  and  with'  the 
tread  of  a  ^iryahe  glided  &om  the  parlour  to  an  adjoining  room. 
Valentine  gazed  with  astoniahment  and  admiration  at  the  altered 
features  of  the  mtuden. 

Margaret  Mavis  had  one  of  those  happy,  gentle  faces,  which 
seen  in  ordinary  timee,  betoken  an  incapability  of  high  expres- 
sion 1  which  seem  made  and  moulded  by  calm  thoiighte,  tranquil 
desires  ;  things  of  peace,  a  port  of  the  world  in  its  Tisionary  age 
of  golden  innocence.  The  face  of  Peggy  Maris  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  a  city  punter  of  her  days,  inmpid.  The  l<eaaty  was 
too  regulsj^-the  eye  too  quiet  Very  different  had  Onido  Blot 
judged  of  the  muden  had  he  seen  her,  as,  placing  the  candle 
(oonsidering  that  we  write  a  romance,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  say 
taper) — upon  the  table,  she  held  forth  her  pretty  hand — a  hand 
worthy  to  give  away  har  heart — towards  Valentine,  Her  fees 
was  pate  as  that  of  tiie  holiest  of  nous,  her  bright  grey  eye  made 
bri^ter  with  tears,  her  soft,  pulpy  under-lip,  a  little  parted  from 
its  fellow,  her  brown,  silken  hair  flung  off  her  beating  temple^ 
waving  down  her  ne^ — and  herbosom  panting  like  a  canght  dove 
beneath  her  bodice.    Thus  she  stood,  and  looked  at  Valentine. 

"  What  has  happened  I "  again  he  asked. 

"  1  know  all— my  aunt  has  told  me  alL  She  is  now  asleep," 
replied  Peggy,  trembling  with  fear, 

"  All  I "  echoed  Valentine,  and  he  scarcely  suppressed  a  smile. 

"  They  will  kill  you — they  will  murder  you,"  cried  Ma^aret, 
and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  sank  upon  a  chair. 

"Kind,  gentle  girl — I  could  beat  the  fool  whose  idle  story  has 
thus  disbirbed  you.  And  yet,  I  know  not — perhaps  I  ought  to 
thank  him  for  it." 

"  No,  air ;  no — 'tis  not  an  idle  tale  ;  my  aunt  has  told  me  all 
— they  will  kill  you,"  and  the  girl  sobbed  vehemently, 

"Yonr  annt  has  told  you  of  some  danger  that  threatens  jour 
guardian— of  a  plot  in  which  m^elf  and  friends  have  joined 
him  t    Is  it  not  so  1 "  asked  Valentine  laughingly. 

"  All — all,"  replied  the  maiden,    "  But  do  not  laugh,  rar — you 

will  break  my — no,  I " and  the  girl  hid  her  crimsoned  &ce 

in  her  hands,  and  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

"Is  my  &te— the  fate  of  a  8trangei^-«o  tn;  dear  to  yont" 
asked  the  young  man. 
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oied  the    girl,  and    eometluiig  of  reproadk 
Reamed  in  her  eye. 

"  X  ain  well  eoireeted :  never  more  let  me  offend  wiiJi  that 
■word,"  said  TalenUne, 

"  I  owe  jroQ  mj  life,  air,"  saidMaigaret — "  minv  than  mj  life ; 
fbr  I  might  have  lived  a  maimed,  a  wretched,  crif^jled  thing.  I 
iULTB  seen  yon,  thanked  jaa  toe  often  for  jvor  goodness,  to  thinlc 
joa  now  a  Btnmger." 

"  Soen  me,  joong  ladjr  I    Where  1 "  asked  Tale&tine, 

"Do  not  aak  me — do  not  ask  me,"  cried  Uargaret;  "where 
■honld  we  see  1 " — she  cried  with  new  animation — "  where  abould 
we  thank  thoM  who  have  preeerred  ns  1 — in  our  pnyers." 

"  Beautifiil  girl  I  jovi  Benmbility,  jour  goodnees  oTerratee  an 
acddratal  serriee.     It  was  notJiing — never  speak  of  it' 

"  M;  annt  is  now  asleep — what  is  to  be  done  1 "  asked  Har- 
garet.  "I  am  a  poor,  ignorant  creataire  ;  bnt  I  know  that 
matters  snch  as  she  has  told  me  lead  to  miseiy  and  death.  I  do 
not  know  your  praieDt  means — fon  must  escape,  and  soddenly — 
with  no  time  to  meet  yaax  Mends — piay  forgive  me ;  do,  sir, 

pardon  nae — it  is  bnt  little,  but  it  is  all  I" and,  incapable 

of  further  words,  she  turned  her  streaming  ejes  from  the  jouth, 
and  witli  a  trembling  hand  offered  him  a  pniae. 

A  momoit  Valentine  gaxed  at  the  tnaiden,  and  then  passioa- 
•tely  canf^t  her  in  his  anns.  We  could  wish  to  hold  tJie  reader 
Btmte  minuta  longer  in  the  socie^  of  tht  young  cotqile,  but  aro 
compelled  by  circnmstanoee  to  ask  his  oompanj  up  stairs, 

A  horrid  dream,  in  whidi  was  presented  a  vivid  view  of 
Tower  Hill  on  an  eseentacm  day,  haonted  ttie  tronbled  slnmbers 
of  Mrs.  Bridleton : — she  saw  Jeremy  brought  oat  to  suffer,  and, 
aa  the  axe  fell  upon  Dnnbrown,  aha  awoke  with  a  scream.  She 
called  upon  Peggy,  and  P«f;gy  answered  not  Hib.  Bridleton 
immediately  arose,  and  witJi  but  little  previous  preparation  took 
her  way  to  the  chamber<loor  of  Jerany.  Hiere  she  stood,  and 
knodied,  and  whispered,  and  knocked,  and  called.  At  length 
she  heard  Dunbrown  stir — he  turned  heavily  in  his  bed :  she 
took  courage  from  the  happy  incident,  and  knodced  and  called 
again.  Dunbrown  grunted,  growled,  bnt  still  seemed  in  hopeless 
insensilnlity.  Again  Mra.  Bridleton  knocked  and  bawled,  and 
was  again  reduced  to  utter  despair,  when,  to  her  exceeding 
delight,  Jeremy  muttered,  "  Who  the  devil's  that !  " 

"  Open  the  door,"  said  Mrs.  Bridleton — "  open  the  door ! " 
"  Ha !  ha ! "  and  Jeremy,  half-aaleep,  snorted  a  laugh.    "  Ha  1 
ha  ! — infernal  thief— atolen  keyhole." 

"Open  the  door,  I  say. — there'U  be  murder!"  cried  Mrti 
Sridletou. 
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,    "  Go  to  bed  J "  aiunered  the  imperturbable  Donbrown. 

"And  robbery!"  added  the  matron;  "you  hear — and  robbery!" 

The  word  struck  to  the  veij  core  of  DnnWown'e  beait :  he 
leaped  like  a  young  &ini  from  tiie  bed,  but  came  heavily  aa  a 
biiUock  upon  the  floor. 

"  Did  you  say  robbery ! "  he  asked,  with  sudden  aniioatioD. 

"DoyoareooUectall  that  lu4>peiked  last  night !  There's  soma 
of  the  club  in  the  house,"  said  the  woman. 

"Thistles  !  "  asked  Jeremy. 

"  Thej  brought  you  home — but  that's  not  the  worst.  If  Uiey 
nre  not  rebels  tJiey  are" 

"Where's  the  key!"  cried  Dunbrown,  who  foond  himself 
prisoner.    Again  be  roared,  "  Where's  the  key  ) " 

"  I  poaeesB  that  useful  implement,"  called  out  Sampscm  He- 
bald,  &om  the  bottom  of  the  staircase ;  for  Sampson  had  been 
roused  irom  his  slumber  by  the  oonvarBaldati  of  Valentine  and 
Uargaret,  and  bad  become  thoroughly  awakened  by  the  shrill 
tones  of  Urs.  Bridleton. 

"  Who's  tiiat  t "  asked  Jeremy,  ga^ingly. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  Mn.  Bridlston,  and  she  nuhewtatingly 
deaceadod  the  staircase,  presented  herself  before  Piebald,  and 
with  praiseworthy  nerve,  holding  forth  her  haml,  said,  "  Xhd  key, 
if  you  plaaoa  1 " 

Sampson  Piebald  stared  at  tbe  woman,  puned  his  lip^  and, 
heavily  moving  his  head,  replied,  "  By  no  means." 

**  And  why  not ) "  asked  l!£rs.  Brldletoo. 

"My  good  woman,"  said  Hebald,  "zoatiaru,  yon  see,  have 
taken  a  strange  turn,     Jeremy  Dunbrown  is  om  prisonor." 

"  Prisons !  for  what  t    What  are  you  1 "  cried  tie  matron. 

"  Friends  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  officers  of  the  Gkirem- 
ment.  Dtmbrown  thought  us  traitors — in  a  few  minntee  ha  will 
be  in  custody — already  we  expect  the  goatds,  when" 

"  Watch  1    watch  I    watch  I "    roared    Dunbrown   from    bis 

"  Jerony  calls  the  wati^  I "  criea  Mrs.  Bridleton,  in  tmuHer- 

Sampaon  Piebald  wa%  for  a  moment  staggered  by  the  fact ; 
Iw,  however,  recovered  himsell^  and,  waring  bis  hand,  obserred, 
with  asi^  "His blood  be  upon  his  owsbesd.    lliereis  the  key." 

"Watch  1  watch!  watch  1"  reiterated  Jeremy. 

"We  have  now,  madam,"  aaid  I^bald,  "nothing  left  us  to 
perform  but  our  stem  duty — we  might  have  saved  him:  we 
must  now  render  him  into  the  hands  of  justice," 

"Good  Qod  1"  cried  Mis.  Bridleton;  "and  where's  my  niwe  1 
Where's  Peggy ) " 
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"  H)uh  I "    said   Piebald,    confidentUIly,    "  she's    with   Uto 
ColoneL" 
"  The  Colonel  I "  died  the  aunt. 

itlem&D  disguised  in  shabby  dothea, 

But  &t  this  moment  a  rattle  was  heard  to  spring— a  second 
nttle  took  np  the  sound — a  third,  a  fonrth,  a  fifth  joined  in  con^ 
oert,  and,  in  two  or  three  minutes,  the  whole  line  of  Biahopsgate 
was  Tocal  with  the  muuc  of  the  Tenerable  watch,  tiie  lungs  of 
Jeremjr  Donbrown  roaring  above  the  clamour.  Poor  Mrs.  Bri- 
dleton  turned  white  aa  the  candle  ahakiiig  in  her  band.  And 
now  the  watchmen  besiege  the  door,  beating  it  with  th^ 
cudgels,  and  abouting  the  while. 

Piebald  maintained  a  most  heroicol  Helf-compoenre.  He 
looked  monmiiilly  at  Mrs.  Bridleton  r  "My  heart  bleeds  to  give 
him  up,"  he  Sfud  ;  "  but  when  Dunbrown's  drawn  and  qnartered, 
dont  blame  me."  With  this  Heboid  stalked  to  the  street-door, 
unbolted,  and  opened  it.  "Oaitlemen,"  he  stud,  as  a  dosea 
rigilant  Nestora  tiled  into  the  psasage,  "gentlemen — a  pretty 
bit  of  treason  I — you  are  very  welcome." 

"  Treason  I  "  cried  the  watchmen,  aikd  Urs.  Bridleton  wept 
and  wmng  her  hands. 

"  There  is  the  key,"  and  Sampson  took  the  instrument  from 
the  annt  and  gave  it  to  Bamaby  Argus.  "You'll  find  &» 
rebel" 

"Watch  1  watch  i  watch !  "  cried  the  captive  Duubrown. 

"  That's  his  voice — in  the  three-pair  front,"  said  Sampson^ 
"a  pret^  reward,  no  doubt." 

At  these  words  the  public^itited  old  men  seemed  to  fling  off 
their  years,  and  climbed  up  stairs  leaving  Kefaald  and  his  com- 
panions to  themselvea. 

"  What's  the  matter  1 "  asked  Bob  Mandril,  tiding  to  <^ien  his 
eyes,  so  fitst  had  they  been  sealed  by  I>nnbrown's  ale. 

"  Matter !  yon  fool ! — now's  the  time.  Val's  off— this  way  1 " 
And  Piebald,  having  "  supped  full "  of  ^igs  and  bacon,  felt  he 
had  no  further  claim  upon  the  empathies  of  the  brazier.  "  TiaB 
way  I "  and  &e  two  friends  erased  the  threshold,  and  to  thur 
dieappoiutment,  found  themselves  collared  by  a  conple  of  watch- 
men, a  portion  of  a  reinforcement  brought  to  the  door  of 
Donbrown. 

"  These  be  the  thieves  .' "  cried  one  of  the  watcK 

"  Phwegh  ]  "  and  a  second  held  his  lantern  to  the  fhce  of 
Piebald :  "  he  waa  'dited  for  horse-etealing  laat  sessions.  Wber* 
be  Master  Dunbrown  1 " 
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CHAPTEE  TIL 

Obxu  wm  Uie  stir  Ukroughoat  Biahopegttte  before  the  next 
noon.    Jereinj  Doubrowii,  the  brazier,  who  had  been  BometJme 

Euapected  of  indulging  in  Jacobinical  preferences,  was  at  length 
discovered  in  hia  treasons.  He  stood  forth  in  the  ejes  of  the 
worid  a  flill-blown  rebel !  Already  gosups  talked  of  his  certain 
execution.  We  will  not  answer  for  the  nianj  thousand  stand  of  ■ 
arms  with  which  be  had  supplied  the  Chevalier — the  number 
of  letters  written  with  the  Prince's  own  hand  to  the  attainted 

At  twelve  o'clock  Jeremy  Dunbrown,  together  with  Piebald, 
Talentine — for  he  had  not  quitted  the  hoose  as  was  believed  by 
bis  companions — and  Mandiil,  stood  in  the  awful  presence  of 
Alderman  Qreenfat,  chief  fonctionat;  of  the  ward. 

"  This — hem  1  hem ! — silence  there— this  is  a  serious  buunesa," 
aud  Alderman  Greenfat,  and  he  looked  at  Jeremy. 

"  Particularly  seriouB,"  said  Petticbapa,  the  alderman's  clerk, 
who  also  looked  at  Dunbrown, 

"  Hanging  work,  Pm  afraid,  for  somebody,"  said  Jeremy, 
glancing  at  Piebald  and  his  friends. 

"  Never  mind.  Though  rognes  abound,"  said  the  Alderman, 
"  there's  rope  enough."  At  which  stroke  of  wit  there  was  great 
langhter — laughter  in  which  Mr.  Fettichaps^  the  derk,  joined. 

"  Now,  wliat's  your  name  1 "  asked  the  Alderman  of  Sampson. 

"  Sampson  Piebald,"  waa  the  immediate  answer  of  the  bearer 
of  that  name. 

"  Hebald  1  Humph  I  ha  J  Well,  Mr.  Piebald,"  said  Alderman 
Cb«enbt,  preparing  lumself  for  another  hit ;  "I  can  only  hope 
that  this  mayn't  altogether  prove  a  black  business."  lliiB 
second  touch  waa  more  auccessful  than  the  first ;  great  laughter 
sncceeded,  in  which,  as  before,  Mr,  Pettichape  joined. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Piebald,  how  do  yon  got  your  living  1 "  was  the 
home^uestion  of  the  Alderman, 

"  May  it  please  your  worship,  I — I " ■ 

"  Ha  I  very  well :  I  perceive  the  qnestion  is  difficult  to  be 
answered — he  I  he ! "  cried  the  Alderman,  laughing ;  and  Mr, 
Fettichapa,  as  in  duly  bound,  shewing  his  teeth.  "  Now,  fellow, 
mind  what  you're  sbont  Mr.  Dnnbrown  is  a  most  reapectable 
person ;  therefore,  be  yon  partieulArly  careful.  You  diaige  his 
witii  treason,  eh  1 " 
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"Not  for  the  world,  your  wurship,"  aaid  Piebald. 

"  He  did,  your  worship,"  cried  Mrs.  BriiUeton ;  "  he  did — be 
did ! "  and  Ramnby  Argua,  with  others  of  hia  vigilant  fraternity, 
declared  themsel  ves  prepai«d  to  take  a  most  soleoui  oath  to  the  &cb 

"  Yoa  were  found  in  Mr.  Duntnwwu'a  hou&e,"  said  the  Aider- 
mail,  Btemly,  to  PiebaJd. 

"  I  gratefolly  acknowledge  his  hospitalitj,"  answered  Sampeoi^ 
who  thereupon  requeated  to  be  heard  in  explanation.  He  and 
hi£  frieuda  had  been  ahnoet  fini^blf  carried  away  by  Jeremy 
I>tuibTowii,  at  one  o'clock  that  moming,  as  tiie  brazier  was  m^ 
Bta^^ering  to  hia  home.  Piebald  and  hia  compsuiooa,  sympa- 
thiaing  with  the  helplesanesa  of  Dimbrowi),  attended  him  to  his 
door,  Jeremy  all  the  while  dlacoargiDg  of  the  Chevalier,  of  baoon 
and  egga.  Arrived  at  Jer^ny'a  honaa,  they  had,  with  the  greateat 
tenderness,  put  him  to  bed — the  gentlewoman  present  mnataUow 
the  fiiet — and  had  then,  preaaed  by  the  benevolence  of  that 
'worthy  matron,  partaken  of  a  moat  savoury  anpper.  "And  I 
muBt  lay  it,"  observed  Sampson  Piebald,  in  concloaitHi,  "say 
it  here  in  open  eoort — better  egga  and  better  bacon,  floated 
down  by  better  ale,  cannot  delight  the  throat  of  man." 

"  Bu^  fellow,  you  api^  of  treason  to  the  watchmen,"  said  the 
Alderman. 

"  I  deeply  regret,  your  worahip,"  answered  Piebald,  ataring  at 
the  guardians  of  BiabotK^t^  "  tiiat  liais  are  aometJmes  found 
in  bluest  offices." 

"  He  said  something  abont  treaaon,"  aaid  one  watchman, 

"  And  about  a  wanuing-^mn,"  said  Ura.  Bridleton. 

"Pooh!  pooh!  pooh!"  cried  Aldemum  OreenfiU.  "What  is 
the  charge  I  Yon  called  oat  thieve^  Mr.  Dnnbrown.  Was 
DoUiing  stolen  ! " 

"I  picked  up  this  purse,"  said  a  watchman;  "no  doublf  yonr 
worship,  dropped  by  one  of  the  thieves." 

"  Oh,  ho  !  now  we  come  to  BMnething,"  taid  the  Alderman ; 
"  who  makea  the  charge — who  owns  the  property  )" 

"  The  porae  is  mine,"  said  Margaret,  bluahing,  and  advanung 
towards  the  bench. 

"  And  could  the  villains  rob  yon,  child,  eh  1"  asked  Green&ti 
melted  by  the  beauty  of  the  timid  maiden. 

"  I  let  it  fall  in — in  the  confusion,"  answered  Peggy, 

"What!  and  is  there  no  ehuge  to  be  made  T  shouted 
Alderman  Green&t ;  "infiunona!" 

"  Shamefiil !"  said  Mr.  Fettichi^s,  the  clerk. 

"  No  charge  1"  again  asked  the  AJdenuan ;  and,  after  a 
jnomeut'a  pauae,  bellowed,  "  dear  the  ooort  I"  and  tJu  cooit  waa 
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Jeremj  Dnnbrown  retnnied  to  his  liome  in  ^oom  uid  ulence; 
His  ftailtf  of  tiie  pftst  night  waa  beeome  the  talk  of  the  Turd. 
-Uore ;  he  had  stood'  before  the  judgment^eat,  and  knew  not 
what  after^tale  of  treason  might  come  out  against  him — what 
disaffection  spoken  in  his  bacchanal  hoan  might  dotnn  him  to 
a  gaoL  It  was  in  v^n  that  he  sought  to  remember  every  topic 
broached  at  the  club — it  waa  more  than  enough  for  him  to  know 
that  the  principles  of  many  of  its  membera  had,  like  his  own,  a 
Jacobinical  taint.  Could  he — as  Mrs.  Bridleton,  on  the  anthoritj 
of  Piebald,  aanired  him — could  he  haTO  been  so  dmok  as  to 
vaont  an  appointment  as  brazier  to  the  Pretender  1  Imposedble ; 
and  yel^  Tubal  Fota,  a  fellow-workmao,  wm  present,  and  he 
might  have  made  the  boast  to  twit  him.  H^  however,  wonld 
separate  &om  the  club — he  would  inmiediatelj  give  xip  politics, 
take  Peggy  Mavis  for  wife,  and  live  a  sober  man.  Such  was  the 
determination  of  Jeremy  Dunbrown  at  three  o'dodc  on  the  day 
of  his  eiammation ;  and,  at  five  minutes  after  that  honr,  ^ebald 
and  Mandril,  each  with  a  large  bridal  favour  in  his  hat,  entered 
the  shop  of  the  brazier. 

"Mr.  Jeremy  Donhrown,"  aud  Sampson,  "  we  attend  here  for 
a  double  purpose  :  first,  sir,  to  congiatnlate  you  on  your  lucky 
escape  from  drawing  and  qnartering  j  a  piece  of  luck,  sir,  on 
which,  did  I  choose  to  hn^,  I  mi^t  say  more." 

"  Leave  my  shcfi,  fellow  1"  sud  Jeremy,  waxing  wrathfoL 

Piebald,  however,  was  a  philoBO[dier  ;  and  therefore^  smiling 
at  the  brazier,  continued — "  Secondly,  sir,  we  have  to  congratulate 
you  npon  a  most  valuable  addition  to  your  family. 

"  What  I "  esclaimed  Jeremy. 

"  Mr.  Donhrown ! "  cried  Mrs.  Bridlebm,  brought  to  the  shop 
by  the  voice  of  the  visitor. 

"  A  fine  lad,  nr — a  remarkably  fine  fellow,"  sud  MandriL 

"What  do  yon  mean  t"  asked  Dunbrown, 

"  A  lad  of  courage,  Mr,  as  jon  shall  hear  Fatiance,  air,  PU 
tell  the  stoiy— I  have  jost  heard  it — 'tis  but  a  ehort  one.  Miss 
Margaret  Mavis" 

"Dearmel  where  is  Peggy  I "  cried  Dnntrown. 

"  PatleDOB— patience, and  listen,"  and  Piebald  held  the  braner 
l^  the  coat.  "  Last  hard  Mayor's-day  Margaret  Mavis  went  to 
see  the  show" 

"  And  what  of  that  I "  asked  Sbs.  K-idleton. 

"  That  lovely  maiden,"  continued  Piebald,  "  with  perfect 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  timber,  had  taken  her  place, 
with  many  of  her  friends,  upon  a  most  oonvenieat  scafibld,  the 
accommodation  charge  whereof  was  one  shilling.  'Twas  is 
Ludgate,  sir." 
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"  To  be  rare — it  brolce  down,"  cried  Mtb.  Bridleton. 

"It  did  brekk  down,  m&'am,"  answered  Fiebald  ;  "and  even 
now  I  feel  mf  marrow  grow  cold  to  think  what  might  have  been 
-Qie  fitte  of  tlie  excelling  maiden,  had  not  a  gallant  joutb,  amidst 
fitUing  beams  and  crashing  timbeia,  anatcbed  the  beautiful  Veggy 
from  the  shrieking  crowd." 

"  Well,  I  know  all  tbia— aU  but  the  yonng  man  j  who  was 
he  1 "  asked  Donbrown. 

"  Strange  as  it  maj  appear,  he  never  agun,  until  this  vtiy 
mora,  beheld  the  maid.  Judge  his  delight — having,  with  my 
friend  here  and  myself,  seen  you  put  to  bed — to  meet  in  that 
parlour,  yes,  in  that  very  parlour — the  creature  of  hia  love  J  " 

"  Lore  1 "  cried  Jeremy. 

"  Love ! "  cried  Mrs.  Bridleton.  "  That  vagabond  love 
Margaret !" 

"  Vagabond ! "  answered  Elebald.  "  Ha !  ma'am,  you  should 
ouly  hear  how  he  pnuaed  your  bacon." 

"  And  where  is  he— where's  the  girl  ? "  asked  Dunbrown. 
"  What's  become  of  'em  ?    Speak ! " 

"Look  here,  frir,"  and  Piebald  showed  his  wedding-favour; 
"  there  is  not,  sir,  in  your  well-ordered  shop,  saucepan,  pot,  or 
pan  riveted  faster  than  they  are." 

"  Married  ! "  shouted  Dunbrown.    "  0  Lord  ! " 

"  Married,  sir  ;  and  the  new  couple  aok  yonr  company  in  your 
own  parlour  here,  until  they  shall  be  ready  to  ^ve  their  house- 
wanning." 

We  will  not  dweU  upon  the  violence  of  Dnnhrown — the  horror 
of  Urs.  Bridleton  at  the  forwardneBS  of  ber  niece.  After  an  hour 
or  so,  Jeremy  relented,  and  accepted  the  happy  pair  at  hta  fireade. 

"  Come,  Master  Dunbrown,"  cried  Hebald,  at  about  eleven  at 
night,  Jeremy  having  again  slipped  in  liquor ;  "  come,  drink  to 
the  health  of  the  bridegroom.    He's  a  rare  fellow !  " 

"  Infernal  thief ! "  growled  Jeremy,  more  tlian  half  asleep. 

"  Ulorious  boy  !  "  said  Piebald, 

"  Stole  key-hole,"  muttered  Dunbrown, 

Talentine,  who  was  the  orphan  son  of  a  mined  merchant,  was 
enabled  by  his  wife's  fortune  to  enter  upon  profitable  commerce ; 
and,  by  his  connsel  and  assistance,  reclaimed  and  served  his  wild, 
yet  well-meaning  compamons.  Piebald  and  Mandril.  Valentine 
himself  became  Lord  Mayor  j  and,  on  the  day  of  his  show,  was 
observed  to  gaze  with  singular  complacency  at  a  certain  spot  in 
Lndg&t«.  Piebald  died  a  vintner  and  on  alderman  ;  and  had 
Mandril  lived  but  five  years  longer,  it  was  confidently  believed 
he  would  have  been  of  the  Common  Council. 
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CHAPTER  L 


A  ORAVB  coll  from  a  Oonrt  of  Law  summoDed  Isaac  Pepper- 
eora,  Esq.,  from  the  rom&ntic  wilda  of  loncoliuihirB  to  the  peopled 
desert  of  London.  It  was  -with  a  pang  and  a  foreboding  of 
fnture  mishap,  that  Isaac,  having  thrice  read  the  miuidata  of  hia 
attorney,  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  But  there  was  no  help  for 
it ;  he  must,  for  a  time,  qait  the  mral  ddties  to  "attend  to  hia 
interest."  He  ughed  to  leave  hia  home,  a  ciicunutance  to  be 
marvelled  at  bj  those  who  looked  upon  iL  To  be  sure,  every 
hovel  has  its  honsehold  gods,  thongh  we  incline  to  think  that 
Providence  Hall — such  was  the  name  of  Peppercorn's  maanon— ' 
lacked  them  in  wint«r.  In  the  last  frost  a  cat  had  been  found  frozen 
to  death  at  the  fireside  ;  a  loss  of  little  matter  to  the  dwellers, 
inavmnch  as  no  mouse  had  ever  been  seen  or  heard  within  the 
tenement.  The  Hall  was  a  huge,  shapeless  pile,  pierced  vrith 
here  and  there  a  window — indeed,  it  was  a  whitewaahed  ban), 
with  casements,  tuae  and  tempest  had  done  their  work,  and 
the  very  penetralia  of  the  building  were  now  open  to  snn  and 
rain.  Isaac,  seated  at  his  hearth-atone,  sat  calmly  as  a  Coraeliua 
Agrippa,  with  the  elements  pla3ring  about  him.  We  may  liken 
Providence  Hall  in  its  dilapidations  to  a  huge  .^lolian  harp ;  and 
in  winter  nights,  terrible  was  the  music  of  the  tempest.  And 
yet  Isaac  Peppercorn  and  old  Biddj,  his  no  leas  tranquil  house- 
keeffer,  would  sleep  as  sweetly  through  the  hurricane,  as  did  the 
loet  babes  in  the  wood,  albeit,  we  hasten  to  observe,  not  iu  the 
same  proximity.  Biddy,  however,  had  a  clear  conscience ; 
though,  poor  soul,  she  was  miraculously  dea£  Ibbbc,  too,  had  a 
conscience — but  custom  made  him  slumber.  Indeed,  so  essential 
was  a  storm  to  his  peace,  that  the  nights  the  Hall  ceased  to  rock 
•-^utunately  th^  were  few — his  rest  waa  sure  to  be  Invkeoi 
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Sererel  of  the  casements  had  been  blown  in,  but  Isaac  had  never 
reproached  the  elements  by  having  them  replaced.  Not  a 
chimnej  lifted  its  arrogant  head  above  the  roof,  having  been 
levelled  thereto  hy  the  tempest.  That  the  Hall  held  together 
through  a  high  vind,  that  roof  and  udes  did  not  come  down  like 
a  house  of  cards,  was  a  wonderful  Ulurtration  of  what  is 
commonly  called  a  luck;  escape.  However,  Palmyra  had  its 
date  ;  and,  the  spring  in  which  Isaac  was  summoned  from  the 
Hall,  it  was  remarked  that  the  swallows  had  deserted  the  eaves, 
the  feathery  grass  waved  at  the  door-step,  pieces  of  green  mos^ 
like  patches  on  the  face  of  an  ancient  beauty,  grew  on  the  walls, 
making  niin  more  vimble  ;  and  all  things  gave  token  of  speedy 
dissolution. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  on  a  Miirch  morning  as  the  door  of  tha 
Hall  creaked  on  its  one  hinge,  and  Isaac  Peppercorn,  followed 
by  Hddy  the  housekeeper,  and  Cupid  the  terrier,  came  forth 
into  the  light  Isaac  was  equipped  for  traveL  He  cairied — we 
cannot  say  wore — a  co«t  of  forgotten  black ;  made  for  him  in 
the  days  of  his  belly,  he  having  many  year*  since  subdued  that 
deformity.  The  coat  met  in  one  wide  wrinkle  down  the  back ; 
pocket  yearned  to  pocket ;  and  the  huge  ea&  hung  like  horse- 
eoUan  on  the  wrists  of  the  bearer ;  who  had  ventured  him —if 
into  breeches  coeval  witii  the  coat,  and  had  armed  his  legs  with 
boots — evidently  made,  bat  found  too  big,  fiir  some  ^antn-ur 
hard  as  horn.  A  broad-brimmed  hat^  tied  over  his  ears  irith 
a  red  handkerchief  secured  the  beaver  from  the  sudden  praooings 
and  cantcoUnga  of  the  htwse,  shonU  the  animal  indulge  thoein. 
A]aa  1  much  was  the  gtsvi^  of  that  ancient  quadruped  scan' 
daliaed  by  the  precaution.  little  of  Isaac's  &ce  was  to  be  aeta, 
but  that  little  looked  very  like  a  withered  apple.  He  carried  a 
whip  with  a  handle  a  yard-and-a-half  long,  and  a  thcmg  thereto 
— fortunately  the  horse  was  blind — enough  to  appal  Uie  heart  of 
a  Klcephalns.  Isaac  said  a  few  words  in  a  voice  between  a  cou^ 
and  a  whistle  to  Kddy,  who  crossed  her  thin  anus  over  h^ 
^iron,  widened  her  month  into  a  smile,  and  said  nothing.  The 
hone,  held  by  a  boy,  was  at  the  gate :  it  wss  of  a  dirty  whit^ 
and  looked  rather  the  spectre  of  a  hone,  dian  a  living  steed. 
What  h^  it  had  was  as  rough  as  a  rug,  but  its  tail — and  in  the 
ignorant  vanity  of  its  heart  the  horse  continually  twitched  it  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  gpeetatot  —  was  bare  as  a  eamt.  The 
animal  continued  to  champ  the  bit,  with  a  satisfaction  that  at 
last  it  had  got  something  in  its  month.  Isaa^  with  ■"''"■"*" 
placidity,  mounted  the  honc^  touched  tbe  rein,  rattled  his  legs  in 
bis  boots,  plied  his  whip,  and  in  »  minute  or  two  the  hoiM 
gadiered  itself  up  and  shambled  off — much  to  the  qipamtt 
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MUOjance  of  fc  part;  left  at  the  Hall;  we  mean,  Capid  tbe 
terrier.  Now,  the  dag  waa  aa  lean,  nay  evea  Inner  than  the 
horse,  bnt  there  waa  &  aomeUuiig  ia  its  Bpirit — it  most  have 
been  hope — that  aa  it  sometimea  looked  at  the  white  hoiBe  ca. 
the  common,  made  it  cheerful,  aay,  even  gamesome.  ^Ilut  mom- 
iiift  however,  it  was  hat  too  plain  that  all  waa  not  right  with 
CD[Hd  Aa  the  horse  stood  saddled,  waiting  for  the  rid^,  Cnpid 
OS  on  tip-toe  walked  round  it,  now  lookiug  in  its  fikce,  and  now 
at  its  ribs,  and  now  gazing  monmfully  at  its  master.  When, 
howerer.  Peppercorn  was  fiiirly  monnted,  and  the  ateed,  after 
dne  consideration,  stomhled  into  a  trot,  Cupid  tried  to  bark,  but 
its  voice  &iled,  and  it  oalj  wheezed  at  the  departing  horse-fiesh ; 
and  yet,  be  plainly  aa  legacy-hunter  ever  mourned  his  diaap- 
pointment,  oid  Cupid  exclaim — "  There  go  my  long  nourished 
hopea  of  many,  many  dinners ! "  The  neighbours  had  long 
marked  the  attention  of  the  dog  to  the  horse— 4ad  often  dwelt 
upon  the  fnendship  of  Cnpid :  friendship  1  in  this  world  how 
hard  iait  to  discover  the  motives  of  even  a  dog. 

Notlking  calls  upon  us  to  pause  on  the  road  Crom  Providence 
Hall  to  London.  laaac  Peppercorn,  though  slowly,  was  safely 
borne  to  the  metropolis  by  his  faithfiil  steed  :  ita  roaster — in  his 
simplicity  ne  thought  aa  much — dismounting  for  the  night  at  a, 
humble,  economical  inn,  in  the  northern  snburba.  It  was  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  Isaac  sat  in  the  travellcn'  room,  fixed,  like 
the  lady  in  Comas,  in  his  chair,  glancing  at  a  strip  of,  evidenUy, 
ugnificant  paper,  At  length  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  which 
BtarUed  the  tripping  waiter  into  a  dead  holt— 

"  It  can't  be— no,  no — it  cant  be  !  " 

"  What's  the  matter,  air  I "  asked  the  anxious  aerran^  tnUng 
breath. 

"  Bed — bed — a  shilling ! "  cried  Peppercorn,  aa  though  he 
waa  proclaiming  the  whole  Bum  of  human  iniqni^. 

The  waiter  tacked  his  napkin  onder  his  arm,  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  oboerved,  "  One  ahilling." 

"  And  I — I  slept  soundly  all  night ! "  ezdumed  Feppercom, 
in  almost  an.  agony  of  self-reproach. 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  with  a  bland  smile. 

Pejqjercom  cast  a  cannibal  look  at  the  speaker,  then  fixed  his 
eye  aa  the  bill,  and  repeated,  "  A  Hhilling  t  " 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  perfectiy  aware  of  tiie  &d^ 
"  I  believe,  mr,  you  t^iok  no  supper  t " 

Peppercorn  swung  ronnd  in  his  seat^  put  his  bands  upon  hia 
knee^  and,  with  a  grim  grin  at  his  tormentor,  asked, "  Do  you 
think  I'm  fi-om  the  Diamcmd  Mines  or  the  Gold  Coast?  gufqier! 
and  bed  a  shilling ! "    Again,  he  ventured  to  glance  at  the  bill,- 
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and  agun  he  screamed,  nntil  his  voice  broke,  "  £reakGut  I  what  i 

l»«akfMt — ninepeDce  i  " 

"  Ninepenco,"  eahnlj  corroborated  the  -waiter. 

Feppercom  spoke  in  a  tone  of  toachiiig  appeal, "  A  cup  of 
milk  and  a  chip  of  toast ! " 

"  Yoa  call  it  breakfnat,  air,"  remarked  the  immareafale  servant 
— "  so  do  we.  You  might  have  had  coffee  and  eggii  for  the  same 
money." 

"  Oh ! "  cried  the  gneat,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  hi« 
adveraatj  at  a  dead  throst — "  Oh  !  then  it  seema  you  charge 
according  to  the  clock :  and  if  a  man  was  to  have  only  egga 
at  dinner-time,  I  suppow  he'd  have  to  pay  for  fdll-growD 
turkeys." 

The  waiter  could  not  escape  from  this  reaaoning ;  be  therefore 
bowed,  rabbed  his  hands,  and  obeerred,  "  The  rule,  sir,  at  erery 
respectable  inn." 

"  Do  yon  call  this  place  an  inn  1 "  asked  Peppercorn,  with  bis 
eyea  fixed  on  the  bill  "  A.  melting-pot,"  he  muttered — "  ye^ 
a  crucible  I  Was  a  man  ever  known  to  tak«  a  whole  guinea  out  of 
it)  Oh,yea— no  doubt— the  Uiidlords.  Eh!  what'sthiat  Oats!" 

"  0^,"  echoed  the  waiter.     "  You  came  on  horseback." 

"  Thank  yon  for  the  news,  air.  I'vn  come  a  hundred  miles  on 
horseback,  but,  I  bless  my  stars,  this  is  only  the  third  time 
I  bare  incurred  a  charge  for  oats.  '  Oats  fonrpence  I '  And 
after  such  a  tiarvest !  Providence,"  said  Peppercorn  solemnly, 
"  is  lost  upon  these  people  ! " 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  ventured  the  waiter,  "  you  wouldn't  have  your 
boots  " — tliey  were  sheathed  in  mnd — "  you  wouldn't  have  your 
boots  cleaned  1 " 

"  I  never  wsa  a  fop  in  my  young  days,"  said  Peppercorn, 
proudly  looking  down  on  his  dirty  leather ;  "  and  I  hope  I  am 
too  old  for  such  vanities  now.  Humph  1  Two  shillings  and 
A  penny,"  said  the  traveller,  pronoundng  the  sum  total. 

"  And  then,  sir,"  insinnated  the  waiter,  "  there  is  myself,  sir— 
and  Sukey  chambermaid,  sir, — and" 

"  If  I  have  given  you  any  trouble,"  I'cplied  Peppercorn,  with 
grave  politeness,  "  I  am  sorry  for  it.  As  for  the  chambermaid, 
I  always  prefer  making  my  bed  myself.  I'm  an  old  traveller, 
thou(^  I  may  not  have  travelled  much  for  acme  years  ;  and  it 
was  always  my  maxim  to  consider  the  chambermud  included  in 
the  bed.  Yes — two  shillings  and  a  penny,"  repeated  the  imper- 
turbable Peppercorn,  as  the  ostler,  with  serious  meaning  in  hu 
eyes,  presented  himself  before  the  traveller. 

"  liat  horse  of  yours,  air,"  said  the  ostler,  mysteriously,  "  must 
have  been  fond  on  yon,  t«  bring  yon  all  the  wi^  to  Londtm." 
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"  To  be  BUM  he  in — but  why,  why,  my  man,  do  you  think  bo  t  ** 
•aked  Peppercorn. 

"  Why,  air — beeanee  by  rights,  he  onght  to  have  died  three 
days  ago.  Poor  thiDg !  Bnt  it's  no  use  to  grieve,  air," — and  the 
oetler  looked  the  picture  of  resignation — "  it's  no  use  to  grieve, 
sir ;  dogs  most  be  fed." 

"  Dogs !    Anything  happened  to  my  horse  1 " 

"  Dead,  sir,"  briefly  replied  the  ostler. 

The  camel  that  carriee  the  Eoian  to  Mecca  Is  thenceforth 
exempt  from  future  labour ;  the  horse  that  brought  Pepper- 
corn to  London  was  freed  from  further  toil !  Its  journey  done^ 
it  died. 

"  Dead  !  Well,  he  wai  weak,"  obeerred  Peppercorn,  master- 
ing his  grief — "  he  vxu  weak,  but  what  could  he  die  of } " 

"  On  hfe  and  death,  sit,"  replied  the  man  of  the  stables,  "  it's 
always  hard  t^i  give  a  judgment ;  bnt  it's  my  opinion,  dr,  that  - 
he  died  of  the  smell  of  the  hay.  Ha,  John  ! "  and  the  fellow 
threw  A  significaut  glance  at  the  waiter—"  yon  should  have  seem, 
him  shy  at  the  tadc" 

"  Did  yon  give  bim  a  feed  1 "  asked  Peppercorn,  anxiously. 

"  I  tried — I  tried,"  answered  the  benevolent  ostler ;  "  but  la  r 
sir,  he  didn't  seem  to  know  what  a«ta  was  made  for." 

"  Then  he  didn't  eat  1 "  continued  Peppercorn,  wi&  growing 

"  Eat  I "  said  the  ostler,  with  emotion — "  he  looked  at  the  com 
for  all  the  world  as  a  christian  looks  at  a  bad  shilling." 

Again  Peppercorn  east  his  eye  upon  the  bilL  "  '  Oata  four- 
pence.'  Take  fonr  from  two-and-a-penny,  and  there  will  remain 
one-and-ninepence.  There — there,"  and  Peppercorn  forced  the 
amount  into  the  hand  of  the  waiter — "  there,  my  Mend,  is  your 
lawful  demand,  without  the  chambermaid,  the  ostler,  the  waiter, 
or  the  oats.  I  see  yon  are  about  to  be  moved — I  see  you  are. 
Now,  understand  me :  I  ^ve  you  nabounded  permission  to  call 
me  whatever  you  like— to  think  me  whatever  yon  please — but," 
and  Peppercorn  buttoned  his  pocket  in  a  manner  tliat  shut  out 
all  hope — "  I  do  not  ^ve  one  penny  more."  And  with  this 
determination,  our  traveller  quitted  the  inn,  enduring  like  a 
martyr  the  fiery  glances  of  the  servants.  Pej^rcom,  we  must 
add,  was  touched  by  the  death  of  his  horse ;  for,  impressed  on 
his  long  ride  with  the  growing  unfitness  of  the  animal  for  the 
■addle,  he  had  resolved  to  put  it  in  the  way  of  hameaa.  He 
wished  to  leave  the  creature  in  London,  promoted  to  a  haekney- 
ooach,  when,  alaa !  he  saw  it  on  a  tumbril.  However,  the 
reader  may  be  assured  that  the  remains  of  the  quadruped  were 
not  left  neglected  in  the  stable  by  their  late  master ;  no,  all  that 
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comld  be  done  for  them,  luae  Fepperoont  most  scnqralonalj 
performed. 

It  was  yet  the  morning  when  Isaac  entered  dsment'i  Iim,  on 
liu  yrsj  to  the  duunbers  of  Hr,  Sheqiakiii,  his  kgal  wlTisei<'— 
hie  jalot  ttaaag  \be  qniclrroada,  reeb,  and  ahoak  of  our  ineeta- 
uuble  laws.  Sheepskin  was  an  anening  guide  —  a  penuaot 
moet  curious  knowledge  Under  tus  tnilMB,  a  man  might  trade 
securelj  all  his  life  near  the  gallowa,  when,  if  left  to  iua  own 
diaentJon,  he  had  enrely  mounted  the  ladder.  Sheepskin  could 
take  a  client  near  anonglt  to  smell  the  odour  of  the  hemp,  and 
jei  seoure  his  neck  from  the  halter.  Yea ;  Jonathan  Sheepddn 
was  a  learned — a  great  man. 

"  Mr.  Peppereom  " — he  ezcJaimed,  in  a  cordial  Toice,  as  Isaac 
walked  into  the  office — "  Mr.  PepperoMm  !  delighted— driighted 
to  aee  yon  I  Hare  done  notlung  bat  ei|>eet  foa  tkese  threo 
d^B.    No  mishap  on  the  n>ad,  I  hope  1 " 

"  A  larae  horse,  ^Caster  Slteepskin  ;  but  he'e  cored.  Now, 
now,"  cried  Peppercorn,  qnemkrasly, "  whj  am  I  hanled  up  to 
Iiondon — to  this  land  of  profligacy  and  waste  1  Do  jon  think 
me  GrcesoB,  or  Midasy  or  the  feUow  with  &o  WDnderfhl  pnrse  I 
Ifoat  I  diis  in  a  poor4iouse  1 "  his  &«qae^  question  when 
incurring  or  tenpt^d  witli  asf  e^Muae. 

Sheqiekin  bore  tJte  complaint  with  more  than  pK^bfuonal 
meekness,  and  smiling,  Mud  verj  softly — "  My  dear  ur,  yon  mnat 
watdi  your  interesta."  !%•  Aori  was  aback,  and  Pe[q>eroom'a 
face  relaxed. 

*  IntOTEsta !    Well,  wdl— what  of  my  aAnre,  Sheqwldn  t " 

ne  lawyer  drew  hime^  np,  and  laid,  "  I  am  proad  to  say 
tbey  flonridu  Ha  I  2b.  PeppeFoora — there's  a  tdesmng  vpcn 
yoar  money,  ait,  it  iiiot«asea  like  SA.    Yonr  wealth  " 

"Pah!  wesJii  I  " — Peppercorn  eould  not  endoie  to  be 
nmladed  of  his  ricbes,  whidh  be  mlways  dealai«d  to  be  nodght — 
"  wealth— what  ii  weUth,  if  I  had  i^  againat  &te  t  I  shsll  die 
— I  know  it — I  shall  die  poor  as  a  wcm.  I  an  anre  of  it — a 
pauper — a — but  all  goes  well,  yen  say) " 

Vbe  attorney  smiled  asaeokt  to  vmry  qneatian,  as  liis  client  nn 
throngh  tbe  long  eatalogue  of  his  ventvea.  "  A»d— and  the 
Hyai^ith  estate    what  of  that  t ' 

9ieep*kiB  was  stiddenly  grave  at  the  queotiau,  waA  raising  his 
eyebrows,  aad  takii^  his  right  btee  between  his  clasped  hand^ 
be  reiBU^ed,  "  Why,  Ik  Hyacintii  estate— ha  ]  there  we  han 
not  been  Incky." 

"  No — so — no,'"  «ried  Peppercorn,  in  a  tone  of  something  like 
imione ;  **  who  ooold  hope  it !  What  had  I  to  do  with  it  t 
Vy  nater^  houses,  and  yon  made  me  take  them.    Well,  how 
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nuu^  haxe  tenants  t  "  Ni«epaldik  ihook  lu*  head.  "  "What ! 
wmt  I"  exclaimed  tbe  lM)dlocii,and''Boite,"  looked  theattortiej. 
Pt|iperooni  groaned.  "  So,  gnaa  at  evei;  threaliold — gnaa  tt 
OTary  titresbold !  And  tiie  hoj  t  Bat  donbtleaa  l^boni  bma 
tadtihim." 

"  If  BO,  we  had  aoreljr  heard  of  the  accident,"  ramaAed  8he^- 
akin,  with  hia  omal  acnteueM. 

"  Hot  so,"  replied  Pepperoacn,  ganerood;'  duiapirauiig  the 
afozit  of  his  Be^MW — "  not  ao,  ill.  Bheepi&m  ;  for,  witik  id  his 
&alte,  I  think  the  rogae  haa  ftmilj  pride  CBongh  to  be  hanged 
onder  a  false  Dame."  And  then,  hja  thoo^ts  recnrring  to  hia 
txaptj  honsea — "  Not  a  tenant — not  ooe  1  And  I  am  pat  to 
charge  for  travel — min  I  min !  " 

"  Tosr  ataj  in  London,  for  the  horineee  we  have  to  do,  maj 
not  exceed  a  month,"  aud  the  lawjer. 

"  A  month  1 "  shouted  Peppercorn.  "  And  how  am  I  to  live  t 
"Where  am  I  to  hide  mj  head  t  A  month — and  in  London  t " — 
and  a  -vision  of  the  coming  poorhonae  floated  before  the  eyes  of 
the  miser. 

"  That  well  ccmsider,"*  eaid  Hhwpatin,  who  hospitably  added, 
"  you  shall  be  my  guest — to-day." 

"  And  where  to  sleep  t "  and  Pepperoora  nnoiKisedoiifily  mnt- 
tBMd,  "  bed  a  rtiilling  1  >■ 

"  Hy  clerk  ciiall  find  yon  a  lodging.    Here,  "niixnaa  " 

"  HnA  I "  cried  Inac.  "  I  can't  cre^  into  a  rabbit-borrow  or 
perch  npon  a  boagh,  and  aU  other  lo^ii^  is  chargeable.  'Whet« 
ifaaU — wby,  what  a  wsatefiil  wretch  am  I !  Her«  have  I  paid 
ftr  lod^ng,  and  I  have  twenty  hoosee,  with  not  a  soul  in  ooe 
vt  'ena.  Tea,  yes,"  aad  Peppercorn  smiled  from  ear  to  eaiv-"  as 
thov  ia  nobody  oo  tJte  Hyaciiiitli  estate,  FU — yes,  yrhile  I  ^y  in 
London,  m  be  tenant  there  myMtC* 

"  What !  at  this  seMon,  Hr.  Peppereom  t  T£j  ittr  m,  oon- 
«)dm-  the  oold,"  said  Sheqiakm. 

-« I  am  not  rieh  eatmf^  ib.  Sheepddu,  to  know  what  coM  ii^" 
Mid  Pffjpereoni. 

"  Bat  every  hamat  haa  been  «np^  ao  long,"  arged  the  lawyer. 

*  It'a  time  a  tcnwit  should  be  foond  at  lart,"  argued  the  faind- 
lord,  OMsfiimed  in  hia  design.  "  Who  knows )  I  may  serve  as  a 
deeay-dnek,  aitd  bring  often.  Dont  speak,  Bheeprida  ;  I  am 
fixed — it  must  be — fornowealtAeanataud  Aeeoatarve  aaflered. 
Kot  a  word  ;  in  iwe  of  my  empty  houses  I  sleep  to-iuglit.  Tea 
«aB  supply  me  «H^  fanabare,  Bheepikin  t " 
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"Why,  reallj,  Mr.  Peppercorn" 

"  Witb  all  the  fiinuture  DeeessuT'  for  civilised  man } 
liiten :  let  me  have  a  mkttress  staffed  with  anTthing ;  two 
blankets — sheets  are  effeminate  ;  one  stool  and  a  tindei^box ; 
no  man  really  needs  more— all  beyond  is  wasteful  auperflnity," 
■aid  Pepperoom, 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  yon'd  never  sleep  alone  in  a  house  1  ** 

"  J  have  the  sweetest  bedfellow,"  said  Peppercorn,  to  tbe  ntter 
sstoaishment  of  his  lawyer — "conscience.  Sheepskin, — coDseieBCe. 
Ha  i  it's  a  charming  thing  to  feel  her  at  our  heart — to  bear  her 
even-BODg  and  moming-«ong ;  and — yes — more  than  all,  it  is 
charming  to  feel  that  we  can  enjoy  the  awsets  of  bed,  whil^  at 
the  same  time,  we  Have  onr  shilling.'^ 


CHAPTER  TL 

It  was  near  that  part  of  Bloomabury,  known  at  the  time  of  our 
hiatoiy  as  the  Xiong  Slelds,  that  the  aninhabited  tenements  owned 
by  Peppercorn  were  situated.  They  formed  a  long,  dismal  line 
of  blackened  brick.  £ach  house,  viewed  by  itaeli^  with  its  on- 
curtained,  cheerless  window^  looked  grim  and  desolate — an 
eyeless  skulL  Spiders  wove  their  webs  in  the  doorway,  and  the 
sparrows  chirped  from  the  smokeless  chimney.  There  seemed 
t£e  ciuse  of  crime  or  law  on  the  buildings  :  sorely,  some  murder 
had  been  done  there, — or,  perhaps,  the  mortar  was  crumbling 
from  the  bricks,  and  the  rot  was  growii^  in  the  rafters,  whilst 
Justice  weighed  in  her  separate  scales  the  claims  of  litigants  to 
the  wasting  min.  Bach  must  have  been  the  thon^ts  of  many  k 
stranger,  startled  by  the  cold  and  dreary  aspect  of  the  houses. 
There  was  nothing  pictoresque  in  their  desolation, — the  passenger 
hurried  by  them,  chilled  with  a  feeling  of  discomfort  And  yet 
atone  of  tJiese  honsee,  and  one  of  the  most  wretched,  at  the  ttano 
their  landlord  was  dining  witb  his  attorney,  a  yonng  man  wa* 
knocking  badly  for  admisuon.  Many  and  many  a  day  bad  passed 
since  sach  a  sonnd  had  rung  through  the  walla.  Stall  the  yonng 
man  knocked,  and  at  intervals  looked  npwards,  as  tbou^  to 
catch  the  face  of  sn  inhabitant  at  a  window.  The  door  remained 
fast — not  a  soul  was  visible.  The  yonng  man,  with  an  air  of 
impatience^  quitted  the  door,  and  crosriug  some  paces  from  the 
hoDse,  again  looked  for  a  tenant.    He  looked  in  vaia — stU^ 
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resolved  <m  his  porpoae,  he  again  addressed  himself  to  the 
knocker.  At  lengtii,  wearied  oat,  he  turned  from  the  door  and 
observed,  a  few  jaids  from  him,  a  man,  whose  w»tchfal  jet  com- 
posed air  showed  him  to  have  been  srane  time  a  spectator.  The 
appearance  of  the  looker-on  eontissted  etron^j  with  that  of  the 
youth,  in  whose  deportment  and  manner  were  iiie  indications  of 
a  gentleman,  though  owing  little  to  hie  dren  for  anj  courtesy 
that  might  beM  biin.  The  spy — if  we  may  be  aUowed  to 
call  him  BO — was  oddlj,  naj,  faotasticaUy  habited;  hU  dress 
being  made  up  of  Bereral  pieces  of  faded  finery,  each  bearing  a 
distant  dat«  to  the  other.  In  his  person,  the  yarioua  fashions 
of  the  last  hundred  years  met,  and  were  reconciled.  For  the 
wearer,  he  had  a  fiuse  that  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  equally  at 
ease  in  brocade  or  m.  sackcloth ;  a  man  either  above  or  below  the 
shafts  of  fortnne. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  yonng  gentleman,  and  we  may  at  once 
inibrm  the  reader  that  it  was  young  Hyacinth,  Peppercorn's 
nephew,  who  addreesed  himself  to  the  man  of  odd  garments ; 
"  pray,  sir,  can  yon  inform  me  who  dwells  in  that  honae  t " 

"  Have  yon  knocked,  eir  ? "  asked  the  fellow  in  answer,  half 
eloeing  his  eye,  as  if  to  see  through  his  querist. 

"  Knocked  I     I  have  thundered,"  replied  Hyacinth. 

"  What  then — you,"  and  the  fellow  lowered  his  voice  to  a 
confidential  whisper,  and  {kmiliarly  took  Hyadnth  by  the  sloevo 
— "  yon  have  seen  it." 

"  Jtl"  exclaimed  Hyacinth — " It!  I  caught,  as  I  believe,  at 
one  of  the  windows,  the  features  of  a  gentleman,  who  " 

"  A  gentleman  1  a  soldier  1  Ha  1  sometimes  it  does  appear 
in  re^menttds.  But  I  never  heard  of  its  showing  itaeu  so 
early.  Ha,  ur  1  we  ought  to  mind  what  we  do  while  we  crawl 
upon  the  earth — it  must  be  terrible  not  to  rest  well  when  we're 

"  My  good  man,  I  apeak  of  the  person  who,  I  presume,  dwalk 
in  that  house." 

"  Dwells  !  "  and  the  jnan  thmst  his  bands  into  his  poiiets, 
and  uttered  a  long  whistle — "  walks,  yon  mean.  Tlud  house  I 
all  the  houses ;  sometimes  it  appears  at  one  window,  s<Hnetimea 
at  another." 

"  Do  yoo  speak  of  some  supposed  apparitd<m,  or" 

**  Sui^Niead  I  Real  spirits,  I  assure  you.  Why,  look  at  the 
bonsea,  don't  th^  seem  like  so  many  coffins  ? " 

"  And  are  they  all  uninhabited  1 "  asked  Hyacinth. 

"  Who  do  you  think  would  live  in  'em  1  Theie  was  old 
Guilders,  the  Dutch,  money-lender — seven  yean  ago  he  went  to 
lire  theit^" — and  the  man  pointed  out  a  house—"  well,  he  waa 
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left  alone  one  night,  and  next  nuMniDg  he  was  found  with  his 
seek  twieted  on  l&e  stain,  and  what's  more,  hie  pockets  tunwd 
inside  ont.    A  shocking  Mght,  I  can  tell  yon.' 

"  Then  the  tenements  an  said  to  be  havntad  1 "  and  Hjsinnth 
laughed. 

"  Said  to  he  bamited  I  Wbj  there's  a  ghost  on  every  floor. 
'Hien,  there  was  old  Mn^  that  hanged  his  sMi-in-law  for  forging 
<H)  him — lie  lived  in  th&t  house.  And  there  he  walks  throogh 
the  rooms  all  night,  and  does  nothing  bat  writ«  hia  name  in  bins 
fire  aa  the  wKinscats." 

**  Indeed  t  I  am  somewhat  disposed  to  become  a  tenant,  for 
all  these  awfiil  stmiea.  Now,  that  house  strikes  nj  fancT — Tea," 
and  Hyacinth,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  hearer,  pointed  to  the 
most  desolate  and  niinoas  of  them  ; — "that  honae  takes  my  fiuu^ 
above  all  the  others." 

"  Ha  I  I  see,"  and  the  man,  with  somewhat  of  an  anxious 
look,  ndled  towards  HyaciBth  ;  "  I  see  yoa  are  fond  of  CTmbab.'* 

"  Cymbals  ! "  cried  Hyadnth. 

"  Well,  if  all's  bnie,  yon'tl  hare  enough  of  'em  in  that  hone. 
Ton  see,  when  it  was  lait  let,  the  Mack  eymbal-[dayer  of  the 
Dnke'sGu&rdSiUsedtocoiurtthebonEemaid.  Wonldyou  think  it  t 
She  jilted  him  tar  the  drammer  ol  the  same  band.  The  Uack 
oonldut  swallow  this,  so  he  took  arsenic.  Well,  every  night 
— iaoet  respect«Ue  people,  even  two  ehurchwardens,  have  heard 
TiiTin — the  black  wanders  &om  the  kitchen  to  the  honsemaid's 
garret ;  and  all  tb»  way  up  tlie  stairs,  from  the  hotban  to 
the  top,  he  does  nothing  bnt  play  upon  his  cymbals.  Look  at 
the  windowi^  sir ;  do  yon  see  how  many  are  smashed  ? — that's 

*  Ha  !  ha  1  ha  t '  and  Hyadnth  eontiuaed  to  langh,  the  man 
becoming  graver  at  his  merriment.    "Pray,  my  good  " ■ 

"  Young  man," — and  the  individual  who  had  been  as  cont- 
mnnicative  as  Doctor  Dee  oa  the  world  of  Hfsrits,  assumed  a 
vary  senoua  tone  and  sir,  placing  his  right  arm  under  the  wide 
skirts  of  his  &ded  coat^  puQing  his  hat  over  his  brow,  and 
mardiing  up  to  the  very  toes  of  the  nnbeliever — "  young  man, 
J  see  you  have  no  religion.  Good  day  ; "  and  ere  Hyacinth 
conld  repel  the  accusation,  the  accuser  walked  rapidly  from  the 
spot 

"  There  is  a  mystery  in  this,"  thought  Hyacinth ;  and  again 
looking  up  at  the  house  where  he  had  knocked,  he  mutt^^  "  I 
oonld  swear  it  was  he,"  Hyainnth  paced  irresolutely  before  the 
door.  Again  he  looked  at  the  house,  and  Avith  a  moomfdl  smile, 
sif^ud — "  And  thai  house  haunted  .' "  Aronsed  film  the  reverie 
into  whidi  he  had  lapsed  he  observed  a  strange  nun,  aa  be 
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thought^  cnriooalj  eTeing  him.  The  appearsnce  of  the  inqvuHac 
hj  no  meanH  enh&nced  his  atteutjon.  He  waa  a  thick,  bmiy 
fellow,  with  his  face  literallj  set  in  a  frame  of  black  hair ;  his 
«je,  sharpened  by  cniming,  was  futaied  apon  Hyacinth,  and 
Ilia  uuderlip,  corled  h&lf  way  down,  did  not  improre  the  »xpn»- 
inou  of  hie  contttenaBice.  'When,  howerar,  he  saw  that  he  wu 
obsarred,  he  called  np  a  look  of  vulgar  assnraace,  and  met  this 
appcoaeh  of  Hyacdntb  with  apparent  nnconcem. 

"  I  thinly  my  friend,"  said  Hjaciath,  "  like  myself,  job  seem 
•trade  with  the  deeolate  condition  of  the  dwalliima  before  ds  1 " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  growled  the  fltranger ; "  I'm  not » l^  atm(^ 
now, — that's  over." 

"  Over ! " 

"  I  was  a  Uttk  timnaome  at  fint,— becanK,  yoo  see,  I  always 
Iiad  to  paei  down  kere  to  see  my  mother  in  the  next  street ; 
bnt,  afttfr  a  tim^  I  used  to  sky  »  short  prayer,  and  take  a  pint 
of  brandy.  And  then,  whatever  goblins  were  about,  I  didn't 
care  nothii^  for  'em.  Snt  thi%  yon  know,  caa't  happen  to 
all  of  OS, —  we  ar'n't  all  good  Christians."  And  the  speaker 
twitched  bis  waistband,  coeked  bis  ha^  and  looked  fiercely  upon 
Hyadnth. 

"  Trae,— very  trae.    Ihxsi,  ghosts,  it  seems,  abound  m  these 

"  Of  conne.  Why  th^  wu'n't  bnilt  for  nothing  bat  mnrdw 
Md  robbery.  Qhosts !  yon  shookl  hear  'em  sereeoh  at  n^^ — 
'specially  wh^  the  wiad'a  op." 

"  And,  aiaee  the  ghosts  hare  dwelt  here,  has  no  oae  been  iband 
bold  enoDgh  to  visft  them  1 "  adied  Eyaeinth. 

"  O,  yes  1  There  was  a  ahip^  carpenter  bom  Waf^jing,  ooa 
ot  the  Uggest  men  yoa  erer  tookad  npcm, — you  see  that  rooa^ 
there,— well,  be  went  to  ele<p  in  that  bouse  Sot  »  wager.    He 

"Indeed!" 

"  It's  awftil,  bnt  it's  true  ;  aQ  seanA  w»s  ma^  all  oisr  the 
iKnue  fiir  him,  bnt  tlierB  was  nothing  found  but  his  liacoo- 
ato]^»er  and  his  buttons." 

"  And  there  was  no  other  evidence  of" 

"  N<me  at  all ;  only  this  was  rana^ed :  tiis  lato  in  the  hoose 
wbere  the  carpenter  was,  were  a  long  ttiae  fittter  tbaa  them  in 
&ny  other.  I  wcnldu't  be  the  owner  at  them  booaes  for  a  little : 
for  tkoagh  I'm  a  poor  man,  with  only  my  profession  " 

"  And  what  may  that  be  1 "  oourteanaly  tnqnired  Hyactnth. 

"  Dancing-mast^"  ccnfidmtly  ref^ed  the  man,  to  the  asto- 
tusbment  of  his  querist.  "  "Tis  a  hard  living,  sir,  bnt  it's  an 
lionest  one,  and  m«ddl«i  with  the  opinitms  <tt  uobodj.    Good 
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hj«,iar,  for  it's  getting  daakiBli,  uid  they'll  be  JQin}Hiig  the  bdby 

in  a  minute." 

"  Jomping  the  baby  I     What  do  ]rou  tueau  V  cried  Hjacinth. 

"  Ha  1 "  said  the  man,  shaking  his  head,  with  a  look  of  com- 
pascdoD,  in  Hjacinth's  face  ;  "  that  ahowa  yon  are  a  stranger. 
Why,  at  that  top  window,  there's  a  wet-nurse  all  in  white  dand< 
ling  a  little  baby  in  lottfft." 

"  And  pray  what  story  may  be  attached  to  that  apparition  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  the  partic'lara,  but  everybody  saya  it's  a  case 
of  piaou,  the  more  especially  as  the  nurse,  for  one  whole  month 
in  the  year — I  think  it's  tt^  month  or  the  next — does  nothing 
bnt  stir  a  basin." 

"  Then  what  becoioes  of  the  baby  1 "  asked  Hyacinth,  with 
the  smile  oft  a  sceptic, — a  smile  not  lost  upon  the  dimcing- 
maat^,  for  he  gathered  himself  up,  and  making  a  leg~we  tiiut 
not  a  samjde  of  hia  {xufesmonal  grace — replied  very  coldly, 
having  first  passed  the  cuff  of  bis  coat  across  his  lipe — "  My 
■errice  to  yon,  sir ;  I  didn't  think  I  was  talking  to  an  atheist." 
Saying  which,  the  dancing-master  atrided  off  in  huge  disgust. 

Hyacinth  laughed  heartily  at  the  religious  horror  of  the  self' 
named  professor,  but  speedily  became  serious  as  he  reflected  on 
the  similarity  of  intelligence  gathered  from  both  hia  informants. 
The  talcs  were,  of  course,  inventions  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. And  yet,  why,  within  a  few  yean,  should  honeeB,  before 
respectably  inhabited,  have  become  Uie  deserted  skeletons  they 
were  1  The  honae  in  which  he  was  bom — the  happy,  comfort- 
able home — was  now  the  mere  carcass  of  a  dwelling— a  large 
brick  shed.  Still  thot^httnl,  he  lingered  aeaf  it,  when  a  man,  a 
poor  cripple  on  crutches,  toiled  by  him.  Hyacinth  raised  his 
hand  towwds  the  hovaea,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when  the 
lame  man  hurriedly  prevented  him.  "  NtH^io— I  cant  stop ; 
not  here— not  here  ! "  cried  the  beggar,  for  he  was  no  better,  ukd 
with  his  best  strength  moved  himself  from  a  place  he  seemed  to 
shudder  at  Some  fascination  held  Hyacinth  to  the  spot ;  ag^n 
«nd  again  he  looked  at  the  house,  and  then  he  paced  before  it, 
hia  eyes  upon  the  earth,  and  brooding  in  ailence.  He  was  at 
length  startled  from  this  mood  by  a  audden  cry  of  "  Murder  I " 
and,  looking  round,  observed  an  old  man  standing  with  clenched 
hands,  gasping  mouth,  and  starting  eyes,  at  the  houses.  It 
was  Isaac  Peppercorn,  transfixed  l^  the  spectre  of  the  Hyacinth 

"  Are  you  hurt,  sir  I "  cried  the  nephew,  nnoonscioos  that  he 
addressed  his  uncle,  to  whose  assistance  he  inunediat«ly  hurried. 
"  Are  you  hurt  ? "  he  repeated. 

"  Hurt  I  for  life — for  life !  "  cried  Peppwcorn,  wildly. 
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"  Where,  ur,— vhere  1 "  asked  Ejadnth.  Peppercorn  ought 
in  answer  to  hare  pnt  his  hand  to  hia  pocket,  bat  he  raised  it  to 
the  broken  caaement,  at  which,  according  to  the  dancing-master, 
the  spectre  iret-nnna  was  wont  to  fondle  the  spectre  bal^. 
"  Look  there, — look  at  it ! "  cried  Peppercorn,  in  ajigulsh  at  the 
broken  glass ;  "  look  at  it  ]  isn't  it  horrible  1 " 

"  I — I  see  nothing,"  cried  Hyaeintli,  confinmded  by  the 
emotion  of  the  old  man,  and,  for  a  moment,  shaken  in  his  un- 

"  Nothing  I  nothing ! "  screamed  Peppercorn.  "  Oh  1  oh  !  what 
a  spectacto ! " 

"  Is  it " — Hyacinth  felt  almost  ashamed  to  put  the  question — 
"  is  it  io  white )     Is  there  an  infant ! " 

"  O  Ziord !  "  groaned  Peppercorn,  deaf  to  Hjacintb,  and  wrapt 
up  in  his  own  injuries, — " there— there — there  !"Mid  his  eyes 
wandered  all  OTcr  the  broken  windows.  "  Was  ever  anything 
like  it  ?    What  a  crash !  what  a  crash !  " 

Ere  Hyacinth  could  reflect,  the  ghostly  image  of  the  arsenic- 
taking  black  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  and  he  nnconsdously 
asked  of  Peppercorn — "  Is  it  cymbals  ?     I  hear  nothing." 

"  And  such  a  property,  too,— fluch  a  property  ! "  exclaimed 
Peppercorn,  insensible  to  everything  but  the  dilapidations.  "  Not 
one  house  let  1  Isn't  it — isn't  it  shocking } "  cried  the  landlord. 
"  How  many  &milies  might  be  happy  there — eh  ? "  And 
Peppercorn  looked  wildly  at  his  nephew. 

" True,  sir,  very  true,"  answered  Hyacinth.  "Yet,  sir,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  &tal  influence  of  saperstdtion,  we  cannot  feel 
earpriaed  at  the  deserted  rain  before  ns." 

"  Not  surprised — not  surprised  1 "  cried  Peppercorn,  resenting 
the  opinion.    "  Why  not,  sir, — why  not  ? " 

"  The  stories  attached  to  the  houses  i  indeed,  at  fiist^  I  thought 
jNiu  beneath  the  spell." 

"  What  stories  1 "  exclaimed  the  landlord,  waapishly,  and  then 
lowering  his  voice,  and  with  deference — "  what  stories  1 " 

"  The  many  horrors  committed  in  the  buildings.  Every  ' 
hoose,  if  we  may  believe  popular  report,  seems  to  have  its  tale 
of  murder." 

"A  lie — a  he — a  liej"  repeated  Peppercorn,  with  earnest 
volubility.  "  I'm  strange  to  London,  sir, — what  do  they  say  1 " 
And  the  touched  interest  of  the  miser  called  up  his  dviiity. 
"  Tell  m^  dr,  what  is  it )    Murder  I  where— when  1 " 

Hyacinth,  somewhat  amused  by  the  odd  appearance,  and 
fnrent,  anxious  msiiner  of  the  landlord,  in  his  torn  became  a 
complacent  namtor  of  the  terrors  he  had  listened  to.  The 
Indicrous  gestures  of  his  hearer — the  desperate  way  in  which  ho 
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plunged  hk  hands  into  Ua  poekets — the  droll  feroeitj  of  his 
<xrant«iuiice — aitd  hfa  freqaent,  yet  Hnsaceessfitl,  efforts  at  cmt- 
poBora,  rendered  Hjacintb — despite  his  gooi-tatou« — ft  nor» 
fllaborate  historian  of  horror  than  Itis  originftl  uutariak  gKrehiak 
'WWTMity.  "  Yoa  qwke  of  murder,  air, — wdl,  wdl  1 "  *'<'t 
Pepp«rcom  grinned  as  at  &  good  jest. 

"Yes,  air,  oniy  seven  Tears  ago  the  Dntdt  moncr-lender  at 
that  honse — he  was  found  murdered  aa  the  itairoaae." 

"  And  only  seven  years  ago — ha !  ha  ! — serve  him  right  I " 
Hyacinth  started.  "What  can  petite  expect  who  dont  pay  their 
rent }  Seven  yean  ago  !  No  ;  no  Dutchman  ever  pud  a  ■Jillling 
for  the  premises,"  said  Vuppertxna,  vith  aathoiity. 

Instantly  suspecting  that  he  had  found  some  one  acqoaimtod 
with  the  eracems  of  the  estate,  Hyacinth  pcoceeded  with  his 
nanativB,  bringiiig  out  events  into  bold  relief  with  the  lieenm 
and  ability  of  an  historian.  "Then,  sir,  at  that  house — but 
you  wrong  the  Dntchman,  mr;  yes,  upon  my  life,  yon  do ;  ha 
pud  his  ren^-a  year's  rmt — the  receipt  was  fonnd  in  his  left 
waiateoat-pocket." 

Peppercorn  drew  himself  npon  his  toes  with  npfireeaed  rage, 
and  muttered  in  his  throat,  "  That  villain,  Sheepakin  1  Bobbed ! 
The  receipt  was  foond  1 — I'm  {^ad  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  his  poor 
aonl.    What  a  raso Well,  that  house !" 

"  Ha  '.  that  was  veiy  awfiil ;  and  culy  Uum  yearn  ago.  A 
beautiful  creature,  poisoned  i^  a  ftmner  rival,  diagniaed  aa  a 
wet-nuree.     The  innocent  babe  " 

"  Three  years  ago,"  intermpted  Fei^meoni ;  "waaanyrecHpt 
found  there  1     If  not,  where's  the  husband  I " 

"Oh,  air  I  that  eom^Jetea  the  tragedy.  He  was  never  heard 
of  more,  air.  The  last  plaee  be  was  seen  at  was  at  the  house 
d—ot—l  believe  tite  agent  to    this    property.      I  forget  his 

"  Sheepskin,  Clem^it's-inn  1 "  asked  Feppercoin,  his  eyes 
turning  like  I^ted  glowworms  upon  Hyacin^ 

"  Sheepskin  was  the  name,"  mid  the  ne[Jurw,  gravely :  "  where, 
like  an  honeet  man — for  it  is  supposed  he  immtdiidely  after 
drowned  himself— ha  went  to  pay  his  arrears."  Pef^ierconi's 
arm  moved  up  and  down  convulsively,  and  his  mouth  worked  as 
if  filled  with  dust,  but  be  apdka  not.  "  And  in  that  honae,  Br," 
proceeded  Hyadnth 

"  That  wni  do — I  sh^  go  mad — that  will  doy"  roared  Fepper- 
ccro.  Hyaonth,  Tuiiit-F'''"g  the  cause  of  the  landlord's  emotion, 
forbore  to  cfipreas  him  with  the  relation,  of  othiv  Unxn. 
However,  the  foarfiil  curiosity  of  the  miser — Ids  belief  that  he- 
had  been  cheated  1^  his  agent,  many  of  the  koiMM  having  betik 
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let — pricked  him  oa  to  fiirtlier  qneatunfl.  "  WeU,  nr,  that  house 
—was  that  mnrdar,  too  1 " 

"Hut,  sir,  is  a  case  of  remoise.  It  was  in  that  house  that 
Mr.  Mugs  " 

"  What !  Mugs,  of  Tower-hill,  ths  dup-dealoF— the— he  whoaa 
nephew  was  " — ^ — 

"  ^  nufortimate  jcmth,"  obeerred  the  eompauaoate 
Hy&cintfa. 

"  A  hardened,  onieeliiig  Tsacal,"  judged  the  rigid  Peppereom 
— "m&de  his  own  uncle  hang  him.  Did  Mags  live  there  7" 
•deed  Peppercorn,  as  if  he  had  now  arrived  at  the  climax  of  all 
mortal  goilt. 

Hjadnth  answered,  in  the  same  kej'of  solemnitj',  "Uogs  lived 
there.    He  is  to  be  seen  " 

"Well,  there  U  one  tenant!"  shouted  Peppercon^  exalting 
Uiat  he  had  caught  Sheepekiu  in  the  iaet. 

"  His  ghost  is  to  be  seen  ererj-  night,  wi&  a  pen  filled  with 
Une  flame,"  sud  Hjtadnth. 

"  Ghoet !  Pah  I  Ohost  I  Ha  !  ha  !  Ton  don't  believe  sndi 
Ilea )  Yon  cant  believe  such  hobbles  1 — no," — and  Peppereoni 
conid  sometimes  pa7  a  compliment, — ''  no,  you  don't  look  quite 
sach  a  fool  as  that." 

"  I  am  bound,  sir,  for  your  good  opinion,"  returned  Hjacintfa, 
gifttefbllj.  "  I  own  that  reason  rejects  such  &bles,  and  yet  we 
cannot  wholly  diveet  onrselves  of  certain  fean  and  Bhudderings :  in 
a  word,  it  would  try  the  nerves  of  the  boldest  man  to  pass  even 
a  night  in  one  of  thoee  hooses." 

"  Do  yon  really  think  so  1"  asked  Veppercom,  with  new 
gravity.  ... 

"Unleea" — and  Hyxeinth  enjoyed  ike  sudden  serionsness 
of  the  sceptic — "  nnlesa  a  man  knew  Datch,  and  conld  converse 
with  a  midnight  visitor.  To  he  sure,  if  he  were  partial  to 
cymbals,  that  honse  might  be  a  hargain  ;  or  if  he  were  nsed  to 
ladies  in  long  clothes,  that  might  not  he  objectionable  ;  far  the 


"Do  yon  know,  sir,  what  yow  are  about  t"  inqmred  Feiqver- 
tmat,  with  anstere  &c&  "  Do  yon  know  that  by  such  reports 
yon  seek  to  min  the  property — the  hard-earned  property — oi 
an  honest  man  t — and  do   yon   know  that   the   hndloid   may 

"By  the  way,"  intermpted  Hyadnth,  eardeesly,  '\riio  is  now 
the  huidlwd  }    Nay,  I  wish  to  know." 

"  Do  yon  want  a  honse  t "  asked  Pej^iercom,  snhdning  his 
&ce  to  sioiles.    "Perhaps  about  to  aiairj—i&at  housc^now,  for  ft 
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"  Thid  bonne— yon  forget  the  murder  that  I  apoke  ot,"  swd  the 
nephew. 

"  I  d»re  aay  that  conld  be  made  right,"  obaerred  Fep^iercom. 

"Bight  I  Make  a  nmrdei' light  1 "  And  Hjadnth  stared  at 
the  confident  look  of  the  speaker. 

"To  a  tenant,"  said  Peppercorn.  "For  instance,  the  house 
went  at  gnineas ;  if  a  murder  has  really  been  done  there,  the 
landlord  mnst  say  pounds." 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me— who  it  the  landlord  1  What  kind 
of  man  t "  asked  the  nephew. 

"  A  very  h<meat,  liberal,  excellent  kind  of  man  ;  his  name  is 
Peppercorn  ! "  said  Peppercorn  himself. 

"  The  villain  I "  eiclaimed  Hyacinth,  in  a  tempest  of  rage,  to 
the  consternation  of  ita  object  "So — they  have  passed  into 
iu  hands]" 

"Do— you— ^know— ^de— the — gentleman  F'  Peppercorn  ven- 
tured to  ask,  in  a  voice  reduced  to  a  whisper. 

"They  were  his  sister's  honsee — his  younger  sister's.  Her 
husband  mortgaged  them  to — and  they  have  fallen — into  hi* 
hands  ! "  And  the  speaker  hid  hia  face,  poeeesged  by  soma 
strong  emotion.  Then,  recovering  bimael^  he  addressed  his 
liightened  uncle,  "  You,  sir,  I  presume,  are  the  landlord's  Mend, 
or" 

"  Hia  friend ; "  and  Peppercorn  drew  himself  up :  "his  early, 
constant,  and  intimate  fidend." 

Hyacinth  raised  his  arm  towards  the  houaes,  and  looked  fiill  in 
llie  working,  withered  face  of  the  owner.  "  May  desolation  hang 
spon  their  walls — may  they  become  the  haunt  of  wretches  as 
vile  and  worthleas  as  the  wretch  who  owns  them — may  they 
become  the  miser's  (urse — his  torment — his  remorse  ! "  And 
with  bis  heart;  wish,  nttered  in  a  tone  of  thrilling  earnestness, 
the  nephew  left  his  ancient  nncle. 

AAer  some  time.  Peppercorn  came  to  a  sense  of  his  loneliness. 
He  stood,  his  feet  grown  to  the  earth.  At  length  he  looked 
from  ude  to  side  for  his  vehement  companion,  and  breathed 
more  freely,  finding  him  gone.  He  turned  towards  the  houses 
—his  heart  sank ;  but  in  pidling  forth  a  bundi  of  keys,  each 
iabelled  with  the  number  of  the  dwelling,  he  pulled  out  his 
tavem-biU.  In  an  instant  he  shrunk  from  the  tales  of  borrOT 
he  had  listened  to ;  but  a  glimpse  of  the  tavern  document 
called  back  his  errant  e^Ata.  He  was  beset  by  ghosts,  bnt 
he  thought  of  the  charge  for  bed  ;  and,  like  a  wise,  worldly 
man,  he  triumphed  over  the  assault  of  anperstition  by  'Ute  force 
of  a  shilling. 

Peppercorn  selected  hia  lodging— with  mucli  labour  ttmed 
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tho  lock — And  fnTecd  open  the  nmanncal  door.  As  the  hinge 
■qnesked,  the  rata  within  Hqne&ked  in  auBwer,  a  welcome  to  a 
l<Hig>«bwn)t  lajidlord.  Here  the  psMenger — for  it  was  growing 
dusk — might  have  fimciGd,  at  two  or  thnw  of  the  CMemeats, 
odd,  grotesque  heads  peeping  fo)^,  wondering  at  the  upeot 
of  the  myaterioua  visitor.  However,  Isaac  Peppercorn  is 
"at  home." 


CHAPTEEHI. 


Xt  ia  the  helief  of  ^e  beneTolent  that  even  the  devil  maj  be 
painted  in  shadow  ;  we  have,  therefore,  some  hope  of  winning 
the  charily  of  our  readers  for  Sheepskin  of  Cleiaent's-inn  : 
appearances  at  first  maj  be  against  him  ;  bnt  feeling  that  that 
adroit  peiaan  has  more  tliau  an  average  abare  of  mistakes  to 
answer  for,  we  hasten  to  declare  that,  no  matter  for  the  nnnib«r 
or  the  condition  of  the  tenants  on  the  Hyacinth  estate,  their 
occupancy  was  entirely  without  his  consent  or  knowledge.  At 
the  outset  of  our  narrative,  we  explained  the  true  motives  of 
Cupid,  the  dog — surely,  Sheepskin  of  Clement'e-inn,  deserves  no 
less  consideration.  It  is  true  that  the  attorney  had  suffered  the 
houses  to  fall  into  decay, — this  we  cannot  deny  ;  but  again,  for 
this,  he  doubtless  had  his  own  special  reasons.  Possibly,  in  the 
course  of  our  story,  these  may  be  developed.  We  have  now  to 
speak  of  the  immediate  naighbonrs  and  fellow-lodger»— yes, 
fellow-lodgers — of  Isaac  Peppercorn. 

The  bill  of  ehargea  presented  to  onr  traveller,  although 
seeming  monstrous  to  his  simplicity,  must  at  once  have  stnick 
the  reader — for  we  like  to  fix  the  attention  through  the  pock^ 
— as  belonging  to  a  happier  time  than  the  times  we  live  in. 
Yes ;  they  were  of  the  golden  age,  when  innkeepers  had 
consciences  ;  every  generation  of  men — it  is  the  comfortable 
creed  of  many  excellent  moralists — improving  in  wickedness  on 
its  predecessor.  At  what  point  of  degradation  the  sins  of  Adam 
are  to  stop,  remains  a  enrioos  matter  of  uncertainty.  As  a 
philosopher  has  gives  in  his  firm  conviction  that  man  originally 
emerged  from  the  innocency  of  an  oyster,  poesibly  he  is  destined 
to  proceed  through  innumeisble  changes,  until  all  the  human 
race  shall  merge  into  boa-constrictors.  Sorry  are  we  to  add, 
that  we  have  known  persons,  who,  although  walking  erect,  and 
■miling,  and  looking  like  the  song  of  men,  did,  nevertheless,  by 
Mrtun  moral  sinnositiee^  not  provided  for  by  the  statutes,  veij 
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•troiiglf  fortifj  tlie  tbeoiy  ,■— men,  vhoae  vox  hiwuata 

like  «  hin,  and  wbo,  &ir  Mid  smooth  witliotit,  had,  it  waa  plain, 

■Mia  armoor  within.  Hov«v«r,  in  the  time  of  GcwgetibeSmoDd, 

tlive  wore  do  nich  mm ;  or  if  Uten  wwe,  thej  were  tmgagei 

against  the  Pretendsr,  whose  final  defeat  preoedod  only  ft  abort 

time  tbe  joom^  of  our  hero  to  IjMm1o&.    In  tkoaa  dsja  there 

were  vagabonds. 

We  lovB  vagabonds — we  confew  it,  we  have  a  kindly  yaaming 
(Awards  tiie  knavisti  fiienltj — tho  autie  ciuming — the  adroit 
wisdom,  that  lives  upon  the  ontskirts  of  life,  —  and,  having 
altogether  shirked  what  tt^ialators  cail  the  social  compact, — 
having  from  the  cradle  protested  against  the  impression  of  a 
tacit  consult  to  the  doll  forms  of  sober  men, "  clothe  the  back 
and  fiU  the  maw  "  from  the  weakneea,  the  crednlity,  or  tfae  vanity 
of  thoae  who  ^link  and  dub  themadvee  the  g^ve,  wise  alden  I 
Yoar  real,  qm^-blooded,  genial  vagabond  is  ^ke  arabesque  of 
lift, — and  mndi  should  we  lament  the  doings  of  that  miaduevoae 
■}HTit  of  utility  that  wiUi  a  bmsh,  dripping  whitewash,  hae  put 
it  out.  Now,  all  is  -nnifbnn,  and  all  is  blank — even  the  faded 
eolonn  of  the  past  Ao  itot  show  through,  J/ow,  as  IJie  iVendi 
king  moamfhlly  said,  "  we  are  oC  gentlemen."  Seventy,  sixty, 
years  ago,  there  were  •prt^med  vagabcmds — exqiunte  raseala— 
with  whom  AgamemnoB  might  have  drank  purl  and  shared  an 
miion.  Again — the  painful  fitct  most  have  found  its  way  to 
every  reOecting  man — how  misetsbly  have  we  &Ilen  in  the 
artides  of  foot^uuls  and  highwaymen  !  thon^  it  is  sorae  Coobo- 
lation  that  in  swiwlleis  we  have  advanced  a  litde.  Bat  «tly 
g^anee  at  the  <Hd  Bailey  reen^  of  our  times.  Can  anythii^  he 
more  mean,  more  sqoalid  1  Tlxire  are  now  no  great  men  on  tlie 
nad :  to  be  sure,  sdenoe  now  aSm  obstniations ;  it  being  more 
difficult  to  abop  a  paasMger  on  &  railway  than  on  Hooualow, 
Still,  onr  thieves  have  nnd  degeneraited ;  whilst,  sixty  yean 
ago,  men  made  their  bow  at  Tybnm,  whom,  as  Englishmen,  we 
ought  ever  to  be  proud  oL  Toxn.  where  we  will,  we  see  the  e^ 
«f  reqiectahility— we  hate  t^a  very  word,  aa  Falstaff  hated 
"  lime."  It  has  carried  its  white-waah  into  evray  oomer  of  the 
land — it  has  mads  weak  and  innpid  the  "wine  of  life."  Look 
at  oar  {dayen,  an  ihey  tlte  mm  they  were  I  In  these  Umes,  an 
aetor  is  waited  npoo  by,  say  two,  or  tiirei^  or  four  bailiA  :  wall, 
for  the  sake  of  his  rcapectatnlity,  he  qaietly  geli  bail,  the  world 
loai^  a  lively  enjoyment  of  (he  circomstanoe.  Now,  when 
Weaton  or  ^ater,  we  foc^  which,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff  the  captive,  seated  in  the  front  row  of  the  gallery,  loadly 
proclaimed  lu«  difficulty  to  Ute  audience,  at  tbe  same  time 
minesting  tender  treatment  of  the  eatt^polee,  th^  having 
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pennitted  him  to  come  to  bm  Uie  pUj.    When  shall  tra  hear  of 

L J   or  sTeii  M ,   doing  aa  much  ?    No  ;   thera  ia  dow 

nothii^;  {netureeqiie  in  life.  We  hare  caught  the  wild  Indidu, 
dqniTod  him  of  lua  beads,  his  featlien,  and  his  doak  of  Aiaa ; 
we  haTe  pnt  him  into  a  Qnaker'a  suit  without  buttons — and 
bahold,  the  ooos  mightf  chief  Great  Sword  is  fallen  into 
Ur.  Be^MtaUa  Man  1  We  have  now  do  charaoter  at  all :  it 
ma;  scan  a  pazadox — bat  aax  respactalulitj  has  d«atiojed  it. 

Happily,  our  story  flora  not  behmg  to  them  dmlMKiloaTed 
timM ;  and  onr  prs&oe  to  t^  preeent  chapter,  tiiongh  long^  will 
aot,  we  trast,  in  (he  sequel  appear  Impertineat.  We  must 
repeat^  U>.  F^ifMroom  tm  "at  home,"  and  had  his  fellow- 
lodgetsand  his  neighbours,  Sbeepekin  being  "innocent  of  tiie 
knowledge."    To  prooeed  with  our  hiatorj. 

Hie  landlord,  with  sodm  diffieolty,  g;n^ted  hii  way  along  the 
posMge ;  and  ascending  a  few  ataira,  a  dim  light  throng  a  mnd- 
en^nated  window  dii«cted  him  to  an  apartment  on  the  first 
floor.  He  entered  the  nui^  and  started  at  the  sight  of  Tariona 
articles  of  fnmitnre,  not  of  the  most  costly  kind,  hut  of  tlie 
flist  ntility.  Then  waa  a  tfiiddft-bed  with  a  blanket  or  two — 
a  deal  table — and  the  mina  of  a  choir.  "  Belmged  to  fba 
Datdanaii,  no  doabt,"  thought  Pepperoora  ;  and  thw  he  nibbed 
his  hands,  and  showed  his  stumps  of  teeth,  and  crowed  aloud — 
"  Ha !  ha !  Here — here's  erideace  against  ^e^ekin — evidence 
at  Dooapaney.  Why,  if  there  ar'n't  coals  in  the  grate  I  ha  j  ha ! 
This,"  and  the  landlord  was  in  a  glow  of  dehght,  "  this  ia  onongh 
to  hai^  him."  The  darknett  increased,  when  P^jpercom  palled 
forth  his  lindei^box — the  lawyer  waa  to  smid  the  bed  and  stool — 
and,  taldng  a  niahlight  from  his  poeketj  plaoed  it  in  a  bottle^ 
left  by  lucky  chance  upon  the  table.  In  a  minute  the  ti^wr  waa 
lighted,  and  FcfiperccnB  ere  he  |»<oceeded  to  take  «  view  of  ttie 
honaejSat,  iua  hands  upon  his  knees,  meditating  iqioD  the  general 
iniqa^  of  man,  and  opiHi  the  wickedness  of  Sheep^in  in 
pMtionlar.  We  know  not  bow  l<x^;  he  might  have  iw^t  upon 
the  fertile  theme,  had  not  a  simple  monosy liable  from  an  inhuman 
Toiee  lifted  him  vp^  aa  thoo^  by  lighted  guxpowder, 

"WoU!" 

The  word,  U  will  be  allowed,  is  not  mnebr— but  it  was  the 
tim^  the  tcme  in  which  it  was  uttered,  and  the  person  who 
ottered  it,  that  made  it  teriiUe.  The  word  waa  barked  raijier 
than  q>c^en  by  a  miserable  wretch  in  tagi,  whoee  face  was  » 
striking  illustration  of  the  force  of  love  of  mothers — nothing 
leas  could  have  saved  him  ttozt  amothedng.  Fei^mttini's 
onder^aw  dropped  like  a  trap-door,  as  he  stared  upon  the 
■peaker;    who^   ■nrreTing  the  landlord   from  head  to   fbo^ 
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eoatjaued,  "  I  Bttj,  old  three  comen,  I  mippoee  jou  thmk  ^ur* 

self  at  home  1 " 

"  Eh  1  Why,  jee,"  said  Peppereom,  after  a  great  effort. 

"You  do,  do  you)  Well,  we  shiall  see  about " — here  the 
speaker  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  bottle,  made  two  stridea  to  it, 
looked  at  it  with  tiie  eye  of  a  J>utch  water-doctor,  then  threw 
a  glance  of  reproach  at  Peppercorn,  (uid  said  in  a  patiietjc  under- 
tone, ]>refaciDg  the  statement  with  an  oath, — "  there  was  half-a- 
pint  in  it  when  the  beak  sent  me  to  oakum." 

"  To  oakom,"  whispered  Peppercorn,  for  sorprise  had  stolen 
his  voice,  surprise  at  tite  arriTal  of  his  visitor,  that  morning 
only — we  will  not  disguise  the  fitct — returned  from  a  short 
retirement  in  Bridewell. 

"  Never  mind — all's  right,  yon  know,"  s^d  the  ragged,  dirty, 
umoombed  philosopher ;  "  aU's  right,  you  know,"  and  he  slapped 
Peppercorn  violently  on  the  shoulder  to  convince  him,  an  un- 
behever,  of  the  fact    "  You'll  do  what's  'onorable  ? " 

"  I  ?"  exclaimed  Peppercorn,  as  if  quite  unaccustomed  to  any 
such  conduct 

"  Ha  t  So  yonVe  come  among  us,  eh )"  continued  the  stnmger, 
witii  growing  afiability. 

"  I — I  think  it  was  time  ;  I  wish  I'd  come  a  long  time  ago," 
said  the  landlord. 

"  Bare  say  yon  do  ;  capital  family,  ar'n't  we  1  How  did  you 
find  us  out!  But  I  shall  know.  And  what's  yonr  layf  Oh, 
I  see ;  lord,  that  I  shouldn't  have  known  old  Fattison,  the  letter- 
writer,  at  once  !  Well,  you've  dodged  'em  a  good  many  years, 
old  fellow,  and  I  'onor  you.  But  how's  all  the  boys  1"  Feppcr- 
oom  was  quite  bewildered.  "  Have  you  seen  the  General  here 
o'late)" 

"  And  does  a  General  live  in  this  house  t "  asked  FeppenxMii. 

"  This  house  I  Why,  haven't  we  all  the  nm  of  the  row  T 
I  mean  General  Pompey :  and  tell  ns,  how'e  little  Nick,  th« 
pieman ;  and  how  goes  on  the  cards  of  old  Dogstar,  the  con- 
juror ?  And  bow's  Flitteimonse,  the  showman ;  and  what's 
become  of  Idnzdeby,-^  he  here  still,  and  where's  the  bear  t " 
And  the  iuqnirer,  such  was  his  anxiety  for  his  late  companions 
and  friends,  continued  to  lengthen  the  list,  summing  up  wilii  an 
emphatic — "  how  are  they  all  I " 

"  All  in  these  houses  I "  excl^med  Peppercorn,  in  a  tone 
mistaken  by  his  bearer,  for  he  replied,  witit  fervent  satasfao- 
tion, — 

"  AU's  right  as  my  leg,  then,  stall  t " 

"  And  Uiey— they  keep  a  bear  here  ) "  cried  Peppercorn. 

"  What  I  have  n't  you  seen  him  }  he  used  to  sleep  in  the  next 
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room  ("  Peppercorn  jumped  aaide ;  "  bat  I — I  liked  to  hava  my 
private  thoughts  sometimes  ;  so  I  got  Muzzleby  to  put  hint  into 
the  (Irawing-rooni  of  number  nine.  But  I  aay,"  and  the  speaker 
here  became  aeiioae, "  yon  miut  be  off  out  of  this." 

"I  must  I"  and  Peppercorn  was  nearly  betrayed  into  an 
avowal  of  his  true  dignity. 

"  To  be  sure  yon  must — honour  among  thieves,  yon  know. 
This  haa  been  my  crib  these  three  years." 

"  Pray,  do  you  happen  to  know  Mr.  Sheepskin,  lawyer,  of 
Clement's-inn  V  asked  the  landlord. 

"  Not  the  pleasure,"  Kud  the  tenant,  and  bc^an  to  whistle,  wo 
presume,  a  thanksgiving. 

"  He  is,  OS  I  hear,  agent  to  this  estate.  In  all  the  time  yon 
have  inhabited  this  room — charming  room" — and  Peppercorn 
spoke,  as  with  the  cholic— "  charming  room, — has  " 

"  There's  bigger  ones  ;  bot  I  like  thU  because  of  the  prospect  j 
there's  a  steeple  I  don't  know  how  many  miles  off;  and  a 
steeple's  always  something  to  look  at,"  said  the  vagabond,  witb 
an  eye  to  the  picturesque,  , 

"  Has  Mr.  Sheepskin  ever  shown  himself  among  you  1 " 

"  Au  old  man  like  yon  !  am't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  to  ask 
such  a  thing )  A.  lawyer,  and  come  among  us  1  When  do  yon 
think  he'd  get  out  agin  ? " 

''  And  I  have  my  papers  in  my  pocket,"  thought  Peppercorn, 
and  he  turned  pale  at  the  recollection.  The  stranger  observed 
the  transition ;  and,  mistaking  its  cause,  put  his  hand  upon  the 
landlord's  arm,  who  shook  at  the  touch,  and  said,  "  No,  no,  don't 
you  be  afeard  of  your  company  ;  we  wouldn't  kill  him  by  no 
means ;  do,  no,  we'd  find  him  in  lodging  that's  all ;  'cause  yon 
see,  if  he  or  the  landlord  was  to  know  how  many  happy  famiJlw 
live  here  for  nothing" 

"J  thought  how  many  might  live  here  half  an  honr  ago," 
tliought  Peppercorn  to  himself,  bat  did  not  add  "  for  nothing." 

"There  is  no  donbt  at  aU,  that  they'd  be  hard-hearted  enough 
to  send  us  all  packing.  No,  if  we  was  to  catch  the  lawyer  here, 
we'd  give  him  a  cellar  for  life ;  perhaps  we'd  put  Tiim  along  with 
the  bear." 

"  Not  with  my  bear,"  said  a  third  party,  entering,  and  the 
speaker  was  no  less  than  Muzzleby  himself  who,  it  appeared, 
was  no  other  than  the  individual  who  hod,  in  a  preceding  aoene, 
advertised  himself  as  a  dancing-^naat«r  to  young  Hyacinth.  "  No 
lawyer  with  my  bear,"  said  he ;  "Pre  a  love  for  the  animal,  and 
it  would't  be  a  fiur  match."  Having  said  thi^  the  bear-leader 
welcomed  t^e  gentleman  from  Bridewell,  home  again :  as  for 
Veppenont,  he  was  conudered  to  have  been  introduced  to  the 
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hciq)italitdca  of  tbe  wUte  b;  die  Uta  worker  in  DBknm,  and  tho 
n|nd  arrival  at  penons  (by  a  Mcret  back  eutrauM)  into  tlie 
itumt  ■pn-rvtbei  laj  particular  iiiqiui7.  Pej^iercom  gasped, 
and  tho  marrow  in  hia  bones  turned  oold  at  ereiy  new  footstep. 

"Tbe  Oeneral  will  be  her^"  lud  MnsElebj,  "and  we  aliall 
have  Bucb  a  sapper  ! " 

"  A  Bupper  I "  and  Am  lata  priaonar  rnbbed  hw  hands,  and 
glared  like  an  ogre. 

'A  inpper ! "  graaned  FepperMm,  and  east  hia  eyes  tow&rds 
tlie  ceiling. 


CHAFTEH  rV. 


Wx  have  now  pawittg  a  few  preliminariea— to  introdnce  the 
reader  to  a  party  at  sapper.  We  cared  not  to  particotarise  the 
peraons  as  tixfsj  arrived ;  we  preferred  to  ehow  than  at  one 
glance  ;  and  there  they  sit  in  one  of  the  largest  rooms  of  tbe  best 
boose  of  the  Hyacinth  estate,  decorouslj'  ranged  at  a  table  bear- 
ing the  wherewithal  to  claim  attention  of  even  the  fastidious 
eater.  Fortunately  for  tite  cook,  every  man  bad  his  workii^- 
day  ^^Mtits  abont  him,  and  no  diah  remained  anhononred. 
Wrata  mrloin  to  black-pudding,  every  claimant  met  with  doe 
attentian.  Had  the  feeden  anpped  in  the  Ark,  they  would  have 
thought  nothing  beneath  their  notice.  However,  we  are  glad 
that,  on  the  present  occasion,  tbe  snpper  was  ibuDd  worthy  of 
the  partakers,  for  how  rarely,  in  these  poor  respectable  days — 
tbeae  miaeraUe  times  of  melancholy  and  propriety — do  we  see 
such  character  brought  together  1  Talk  of  catHnet  dinners — 
^ve  ns  vagabond  SDppers  I     Let  the  reader  jadga. 

We  earnestly  solicit  his  attention  to  the  Olnstriovs  perwm 
with  an  enormous,  partly  bald  head,  at  the  top  of  the  table. 
There  is  one  very  long  lock  of  black  hidr  brooght  down  the  fore- 
head, which,  in  its  longitude,  seeniB  as  if  the  owner  wore  a  pg- 
tail  the  wrong  way.  The  forehead  is  tolerably  ample — nay,  we 
have  seen  a  mnoh  worse  with  "  statesman  "  written  on  it :  the 
eyebrows  slightly  arched  over  la^e,  rolling,  black  eyes,  impait- 
ing  a  very  diatinguished  stare  to  tbe  poaeesstH'.  He  nose  a 
jvominent  Boman  ;  cheek  bones  high ;  month  large  ;  and  com- 
[dexion  of  saddle-leather.  And  the  chin  of  this  head — for  there 
is  no  neok — is  within  two  inches  of  the  table,  and  about  thirty 
from  the  ground.  It  seems  aa  though  a  giant  had  been  decapi- 
tated, and  hia  head  (»ily  put  in  the  etuur,  to  d«  tbe  htnooia  of 
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the  feut  Thii  head,  homrer,  haa  »  bodj  ;  albeit,  «s  luipp«oi 
with  much  gauina,  unworthy  of  ite  greKtoew.  And  tbera  u,  tit 
iuterrsla,  k  bkok,  kind  Hmile  breaking  through  the  melanehiofy 
of  the  huge  cheeky  thkt  shows  OeuenJ  Fompej^ — for  it  La  no  leas 
a  person — to  be  a  geniAl  fellow ;  moreorer,  there  is  ui  air  in  his 
mode  of  handing  his  annff-boz  right  and  left,  that  prodaims  at 
least  the  lighter  griicea  of  the  gentleman.  At  this,  howerer,  the 
loader  is  not  csUed  upon  to  be  surprised  ;  General  Fompey,  in 
ooDseqnence  of  his  eztreme  littleneB^  having,  in  bis  time,  been 
patroiuMd  by  all  the  coniii  of  Europe^  TJurortauatelj,  in  two 
or  three  instances,  when  he  was  in  the  full  Usze  of  fortune, 
nnaller  men  «niq>lanted  him  ;  and  he  was  compelled  from  time 
to  time  to  take  "a  more  removed  ground,"  nntil  fortone 
deposited  him  in  the  box  of  a  showman,  whence  he  had  smeiged 
to  preside  on  the  pRasnt  ocCamoo.  Indeftd,  be  was  the  great 
man  with  the  tenants  ol  the  Hyadnth  estate :  nothing  was  to  be 
done  without  the  General,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  was  at  once 
the  essence  of  good-breeding  and  the  soul  of  liberality.  "Frena- 
ooui  du  tabaef"  said  the  president  with  a  gracions  smile, 
profiering  an  opened  pewter  box  to  a  gentleman  on  bis  rights 
who  was  no  other  than  yonug  Hyacinth,  roused  from  a  study 
1^  the  eonrteons  solicitude.  "  The  King  of  Prance  hasn't  anch — 
at  least,  he  hadn't"  said  the  Oeueral,  smiling  on  his  gunit ;  for 
it  was  by  Fompey's  spedal,  though  accidental  introdiictii>n,  that 
Hyaantb  obtained  a  view  of  the  motley  scene  before  him.  The 
yonng  man,  on  leaving  Fepperoom,  had  passed  through  two 
streets,  wheal  he  beard  the  shrill  cries  o^  as  he  tbonght,  a  child 
in  danger ;  he  followed  the  noise,  and  overtook  a  dranken 
porter,  canTing  on  his  head  a  basket,  wbemee  the  sound  pi«- 
oeeded.  HyacinQi  forced  the  man  to  set  down  his  load,  when 
ost  sprai^  the  General,  ignominionsly  caught  up  by  the  baccha- 
nal, who  endeavonred  to  exeosa  his  emelty,  by  statjng  that  he 
had  promised  a  plaything  to  his  children.  The  General  drew 
his  sword,  and  brealiied  blood  and  murder.  E2radntb  reatrMued 
the  wainor  in  his  vengeance  ;  and,  hia  wrath  a  little  subsided,  he 
insisted  that  his  preserver  should  accompany  bim  to  a  place, 
where,  at  least,  he  wonld  find  a  good  supper,  and  a  hearty 
welcome.  Smiling  at  the  adventure,  HyaciDth  consented,  and  to 
hia  aatonishmeoit,  was  led  tij  the  fieLds  into  the  very  house  in 
which  he  was  bom.  Agnjn,  what  was  his  aurpriae  to  find  at  the 
table.,  the  old  man — Peppercorn  aat,  or  rather  wriggled,  on  the 
General's  left — whom  he  bad  left  so  passionately  t  To  Hyacinth, 
all  was  mystery ;  bnt  he  was  determined  to  seek  it  out. 

Pepperoom,  to  do  him  justice,  ate  on  the  present  occasion  as 
wiHi  a  practdaed  qipetjte.    He,  too,  though  sadly  perplexed  hf 
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hia  unprofitable  tenants,  was  excited  by  a  stmnga  corioeity  to 
Me  further  into  their  habits.  Here  wu  an  accident  I  The  rich 
landlord  the  guest  of  vagabonds  and  mendicaiita,  in  lus  now 
dilapidated  mansion,  seated  face  to  face  with  his  wronged 
nephew,  who,  bat  for  the  chance  which  brought  him  to  the  s&ms 
b<HLrd,  had  gone  eupperleas  to  bed  I 

Next  to  Peppercorn,  was  a  hard-working,  worthy  person,  with 
gray  h^,  and  chalky  lack-BrJaiaical  lace,  who,  that  he  might 
have  ample  room  for  his  meals  at  home,  would  do  nothing  when 
abroad-^  the  wonder  and  compaadon  of  the  multitude — but 
vomit  pebbles,  pins,  nails,  and  other  small  ware.  And  the  honest 
people  perceiving  that  he  could  swallow  stones,  never  &iled  to 
pre«s  upon  him  money  to  bay  bread. 

Opposite  to  tlie  stone-eater,  and  next  to  Hyodnth,  was  a 
&mons  posture-master,  who  would  disguise  and  degrade  faia 
anatomy  in  a  thonsand  ways,  for  the  which  he  rarely  fiuled  to 
meet  with  public  compensation.  His  principal  fea^  however, 
was  the  snake  trick ;  for  he  would  cast  himaelf  upon  the  earth, 
and  move  along  it  in  undulations  as  quickly  and  as  lithely  as  the 
living  reptile.  We  once  knew  a  minister  to  throw  him  a  guinea 
from  the  window  of  his  drawing-room,  in  pure  admiration  of  this 
peculiar  motion.  Whenever  hi«  other  tricks  failed  he  began  to 
creep,  and  success  was  certain. 

A  little  lower  down  was  a  bankrupt  schoolmaster.  As  he 
refused  to  birch  the  few  pupils  he  got  together,  they  were  one 
by  one  withdrawn  from  him  by  anxious  parents^  who  allowed 
that  he  was  a  good  sort  of  a  man,  but  very  uninformed  ;  in  fetX, 
quite  ignorant  of  the  proper  end  of  scholarship.  For  some  tiiae, 
the  pedagogue  starved  in  silent  magnanimity.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  took  another  pupil ;  one  with  no  &ther  or  mother  to 
govern  msater  or  disciple  :  be  took  a  pig. — The  which  sagadoua, 
and  therefore  much  scandaliaed  animal,  he  taught  to  draw  any 
cu-d  desired — to  tell  a  lady  whether  she  were  maid  or  wife,  or 
when  she  would  cease  to  be  either — to  point  out  the  initial  of  a 
low's  name — to  grunt  for  the  King,  aikd  be  silent  for  the  Pre- 
tender— or  to  grunt  for  the  Pretender,  and  be  silent  for  the 
Ein(^  as  the  politics  of  the  party  might  be.  These,  with  other 
nccompljshments  on  the  part  of  the  hog,  brought  the  tutor  more 
tangible  good  than  it  would  have  been  wise  for  him  to  hope  from 
biped  youth. 

Nearly  fronting  the  schoolmaster  was  a  great  theoretical 
philanthropist,  who  had  reduced  himself  to  the  pings  of  hunger 
by  expending  his  patrimony  in  the  printing  of  tracts  that  should 
disabuse  the  human  mind  of  all  ita  vices  and  weakneaaes,  saving 
it  from  its  own  evil^  and  the  snares  of  others  and  should  at 
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once  and  for  ever  doatroy  the  empiric  in  every  Hb&pe  and  eoloor. 
He  fortuuatelj  rescued  himself  from  starvatioD  bj  marrTing  the 
widow  of  a  mountebank,  vending  ber  late  hiubaikd's  invontioDB 
OD  a  most  respectable  stage,  assisted  bj  one  of  the  beet  paid 
jack-puddings  of  the  day. 

Not  far  from  the  philimthTOpic  mountebank  was  a  great  navl' 
gator.  For  many,  many  years  he  had,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
convinced  the  world  of  the  existence  of  a  North-west  Passage. 
Ha  bad,  however,  turned  hia  genius  for  discovery  to  a  more 
profitable  channel ;  and  faithfully  told  the  whereaboot  of  lost 
spoons,  stolen  linen,  and  strayed  cattle. 

Further  down  the  table  was  a  philosophic  visionary,  who  spent 
all  his  inheritance  in  preaching  against  the  outward  vanities  of 
life — the  paintings  and  the  trappings,  and  the  false,  fleeting 
finery  of  sophistication.  He  brought  himself  to  rsgs  ;  but  in  a 
lucky  hour  hit  upon  an  expedient  that  in  some  way  lestored 
him :  for  it  was  be  who  originated  the  custom  of  gilding  ginger- 

The  last  person  we  shall  especially  notice,  started  as  ft  sort  of 
saint.  He  was  willing  to  turn  hermit  for  life  ;  to  live  upon  pulse 
and  water,  and  never  look  upon  the  face,  never  hear  the  voice,  of 
a  female.  He  afterwards  became  the  contented  husband  of  tbe 
woman  with  the  beard — a  second  Barbara  TTraeline— to  be  viewed 
for  a  penny  at  every  fair  in  the  country. 

(There  is  batdly  a  sadder  feeling  than  that  which  arises  from 
n  contrast  of  our  early  ennobling  aspirations— our  proud  vaunt- 
itigs  o(  invulnerability,  and  our  tmmpet^tongued  defiance  of 
all  threats  and  blandishments  to  win  us  from  the  one  great  pur- 
pose of  our  soul,  with  our  final  miserable  realities — our  low 
confessions  of  weakness — our  small-voiced  defence  of  the  fear  or 
the  wile  that  has  tempted  ns  from  the  highway,  which  we 
thought  would  lead  to  all  things.  How  few  are  there  who,  start- 
ing in  yonth,  animated  by  great  motives,  do  not,  at  thirly,  seem 
to  have  suffered  a  "  second  fall  I  "  What  angel-purposes  did 
they  woo — and  what  hag-realitiea  have  they  married  !  What 
Bacbels  have  they  thought  to  serve  for — and  what  Lealis  has  the 
morning  dawned  upon  !  Eut,  we  are  among  vagabonds,  it  may 
be  said,  and  this  strain  is  a  little  out  of  place.  By  yonr  leave — 
no.  There  is,  to  our  mind,  more  matter  for  sNreet  and  bitter 
melancholy  in  the  flaunting  tawdry  of  a  zany,  than  in  tbe 
embroidered  suit  of  a  fine  gentleman — more  stuff,  pregnant  with 
more  curious  and  touching  contrast,  in  the  fantastic  rags  of  your 
true  vagabond,  than  iu  the  sleek  garments  of  tbe  man  of  all 
prq>rieties.  We  have  not  particularised  one-third  of  the  supper- 
eatem,  and  yet,  even  those  we  have  named,  may  they  not — ■ 
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coatraating  tlieir  onginal  motivea  with  their  Bsttled  habita — b« 
compared  with  at  leaat  fift}'  of  our  acquBlntaiioe,  albeit,  we  admit 
iH>  ^nilitude  to  oar  immacnlate  lelyee  )    But  ws  hiiTe  done.) 

**  Gentlemen,"  aald  the  General,  taking  ajogof  ale,  "aeret  let 
OS  forget  what  ia  due  to  our  landlord."  Feppercom  nneouBeioiuly 
drew  himself  upright.  "  He  is  a  iDO»t  excellent  pcraon,  and  uutj 
he  never  have  worse  tenanta  ! "  There  was  a  general  growl  of 
applause — a  knocking  upon  tho  teble — and  then  a  deriaivB  tatj  of 
"  onr  landlord  1 " 

"  Come,  air,  yon  don't  drink,"  aud  Ponipey  to  Hyadnth ;  "  our 
landlord !" 

"  I  pray,  excnae  me,  I — I  hi^pen  to  know  tbe  gentleman," 
said  the  visitoF. 

"  What !  "  cried  Papparcorn,  nnccmaciona  of  the  word. 

"  Yon  dof"  was  the  loud  interrogativ* ;  and  all  looked  npou 
Hyacinth  as  a  apy  in  the  camp,  to  be  straightway  delivered  up 
to  the  enemy.  This  qoetrtjon  waa  immediately  followed  by 
glances  of  reproach  cast  at  the  General,  who  declared  that  he 
would  anawer  with  hia  head  for  the  honour  of  his  guest. 

"  All  Teiy  fine,"  aaid  the  atone-eater,  in  a  low  voice  to  Pepper- 
corn ;  "  take  my  word  for  it,"  and  he  slapped  Isaac  cmphati«iUy 
on  the  thigh,  "  we  mnat  all  flit — the  game's  up." 

Peppercorn,  though  wondering  at  the  assurance  of  Hyacinth, 
threw  a  look  of  entreaty  towards  him  ;  at  thia  instant,  however, 
there  waa  a  loud  knockingat  the  street-door.  Every  man  spnmg 
to  hia  feet,  and  atsred  for  iiif<»mation  in  the  &ce  of  his  fbllow. 


CHAPTER  T. 

Wb  tmat  the  reader  has  not  forgotten  the  eccentric  stranger  who 
first  informed  Hyacinth  of  the  supernatural  visitora  haunting  the 
estate. 

"  Flittermonse  ! "  exclaimed  the  General,  as  the  new  coiner 
entered,  "  who's  that  1 " 

"  A  runaway  knock,"  aaid  Flittermouae,  for  such  was  the  name 
of  the  apeaker ;  who,  with  little  ceremony,  seated  himself  at  the 
table,  and  lifted  to  his  plate  the  thigh  of  a  turkey.  "  I  say,  gen- 
tlemen," he  observed,  after  the  fii-at  mouthftil,  "  are  you  all  ready 
with  your  rents,  for  I  can  tall  ye  our  landlord  is  among  us  1 " 

"  Among  ua  ! "  waa  the  general  ahoul^  and  Peppercorn  aat 
frozen  to  hia  chair. 
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"That  is,  he  will  be  ;  forte's  bsiU  his  bedtUng.  Isa7,Genei»I 
— Iw !  Lb  !  we  miiBt  strike  oar  toita." 

"  What  is  this  1 "  uked  the  OsuertJ,  with  great  dignity. 
"  &p«»k,  Flittermotue.  Whmt  danger  thrMtens  the  tnoquillitj 
of  OUT  happy  fireside  t  Wh»t  o{^ceasion  menacea  our  bond  of 
broUierhood  t  Beats  i  QtscIoos  Powers  I  Bents  i "  Would 
oar  pen  could  show  the  disgust  in  every  &ce,asTe  that  of  Pepper- 
corn, at  the  word.  "  Speak,  Flittennoose,"  addod  the  QeneiKl, 
with  the  ur  of  an  emperor. 

"  You  eeO)  I  w»s  coming  home,  when  I  OTertook  Sheepskin's 
man — I  knew  him  became  I  osed  to  go  with  the  show  to  Sheep- 
skin's^ at  Christmas  ;  only  I  kst  his  coatom,  becaoBe  in  the  fight 
with  the  devil  and  the  lawyer,  I  wouldn't  give  the  lawyer 
the  heat  of  it     What's  a  show  withoat  a  moral }     '  The  devil,' 

"  Never  mind  the  devil — forget  yoor  private  interest  in  the 
general  good,"  said  Pompey — '  What  about  the  landlord  I " 

"  Well,  Sheepskin's  man  told  me  that  the  bundle  at  his  back  was 
the  bed  of  the  landlord  ;  titat  he  waa  come  to  town  ;  that  he  was 

coming  here  ;  and  that  hia  name  was  " at  this  momMi<^  and 

for  the  first  time  at  table,  FUtteimonse  saw  yooi^  Hyacinth ; 
he  paused  and,  with  dropt  jaw,  stared  at  him. 

Hyacinth,  however,  concluded  the  sentence  for  the  showman, 
tranquilly  pronooncing  the  word  "  Peppweom, "  whilst  the 
nnfortunate  owner  of  the  name  shrunk  from  it  as  from  a  {ab- 
sented pietoL 

"  Well  remembered,"  said  the  Oeneral,  tnniing  to  Hyacinth ; 
"  you  sud,  mr,  tliat  you  knew  this  landlord  1 " 

"True,  sir ;  I  know  him  for  a  sordid,  heartieea  miser ;  a  wretch 

devoid  of  common  sympathy ;  a  cnr,  who  " Hyacinth  was 

jR-oceeding  in  hia  invective,  whoi  the  Esatores  and  changing  atti- 
tndsa  of  Pepperoom,  hie  looks  of  abject  cntrMty,  his  aprmissd 
shoulders  and  his  claeped  hands,  just  visible  above  the  tabl^ 
struck  the  speaker  with  sadden  conviction — "  It  is — I  have  him," 
thon^t  Hyaduth  ;  and  a  glow  of  fieroe  ntisftction  powMMd 
him  as  he  leaned  his  arms  upon  the  board,  and  looked  as  he 
would  look  into  the  very  bnun  of  his  nncle. 

"  Well,  let  him  be  good  or  bad,"  said  the  pebble-eater,  "  we've 
had  many  a  caronse  out  of  his  marble  mantelpieoea  and  his 
leaden  watersponts— and  I  say,  old  boy,"  and  the  speaker  gave 
Peppercorn  a  rough  bacchanal  tug  by  the  collar — "  I  say,  but — 
hut  what's  your  name  }  " 

This  untimely  question  awakened  a  general  cariosity,  and 
Peppercorn  had  given  himself  up  for  a  sacrifice,  when  he  remem- 
bered the  name  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  picke^-of-oakun^  and 
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with  a  ude  look  of  entreaty  at  H;aciiith,  and  in  a  Toice  mada 
hoarse  by  terror,  be  brcatbed  from  his  buaky  throat,  "  Fat — Fstt 


"  I'll  answer  for  him,"  aud  the  late  priaoner,  evidently  deceived 
by  the  fortunate  resemblance  between  Peppereom  and  some 
decayed  old  gentleman  who  lived  on  begging-epistlea. — Happily, 
bis  wardrobe  assisted  the  delusion, 

"  It  u  he,"  murmured  Hyacinth  to  lumseU^  and  smiled  bitterly 
upon  the  miser. 

"  All  1  say  is  this,"  resumed  the  stone-eater,  "  we've  sold  all 
the  lead  from  off  his  houses  for  liquor,  and — why  yon  don't 
drink ! "  cried  the  jovial  vagabond  to  (ha  amazed  landlord. 
"  Come,  empty  it,"  and  he  forced  a  cup  upon  Feppercom — "  it's 
the  last  ot&e  sponts.     Drink ! " 

And  Feppercom  did  drink  ;  thougb  had  the  draught  been 
molten  lesid  itself  instead  of  brandy  purchased  by  the  running 
metal,  be  had  not  drunk  in  greater  torture. 

"  There's  one  good  thing,"  cried  the  poature-master,  "  if  all  the 
lead's  gone,  there's  plenty  of  iron  on  the  premises.  And  since 
the  landlord  ia  such  a  rascal,  I'll  not  go  without  a  supper  till 
we've  eat  down  to  the  very  knockers." 

"  l^at  was  a  capital  feast  we  had  out  of  all  the  locks,"  cried 
the  philanthropist. 

"  It  was  the  banquet  of  honesty,  when  we  supped  off  what  was 
invented  for  rognes,"  rejoined  the  schoolmaster. 

"  But  the  gentleman  can  tell  us  further  of  onr  landlord," 
Bud  General  Pompey ;  "  let  us  bear  more  of  his  charaeter,  that 
we  may  proportion  our  rewards  to  his  merits.  Our  landlord's 
character  t" 

"  Our  landlord's  cboraeter !  "  was  the  general  shout.  And 
Hyacinth,  his  eyes  still  glowing  upon  Pepi)«rcom,  proceeded  to 
state  that  the  houses  had  been  tbe  portion  of  the  mber's  uster  ; 
that  her  husband,  after  gallantly  struggling  with  accumnlated 
ill-fortune,  sank  in  the  strife,  llhe  property  having  been  mort- 
gaged to  Peppercorn  for  a  trifling  sum,  he  seized  upon  it,  tnming 
his  sister  and  her  infant  son  upon  the  worid. 

"  And  what  became  of  the  poor  creatm'es,  sir  I "  asked  the 

"The  mother  died,"  said  Hyacinth,  scarcely  controlling  bis 
emc^ion.    "  Yes — her  blood  is  on  her  brother's  bands  ! " 

"  Blood  I "  cried  all,  Peppercorn  himself  being  surprised  into 
the  exclamation. 

"  The  worst  of  blood,"  said  Hyacinth,  gazing  at  bis  uncle— 
"the  blood  of  n  broken  heart    She  died." 

"  And— and  " — there  was  a  power  stirring  in  Feppercom  that 
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ajAte  of  Mmself  forced  him  to  the  question — "  and,  for  jou  seem 
to  know  much  of  the  etory,  the — the  boy,  dr  9" 

"  Twaa  from  him  I  had  the  history,"  said  Hyacinth ;  "  we 
WBW  in  tho  same  regiment.    Your  nephew"— 

"  Nephew  [ "  cried  Peppercorn — and  "  Nephew  !  "  echoed  all. 

"  I  mean  the  landlord's  nephew — he,  poor  fellow,  he  was  shot 
in  Flanders !" 

Peppercorn  stifled  a  groan,  as  there  rose  from  each  of  the  party 
an  eiprea^on  of  hate  and  disguat  towards  his  unknown  self.  He 
tried  to  atrnggla  against  the  feeling ;  but  the  ncknesa  of  death 
seemed  to  grow  upon  him,  as  he  heard  his  name  coupled  with 

"  What  a  rascal  I "  cried  one,  "  Well,  I'm  glad  we  stript  the 
lead." 

"A  Tillain!"  eiclaimed  a  second,  "Why,  well  have  such 
■uppers ;  we  won't  leave  one  hrick  upon  another."  And  this 
the  speaker  nttei-ed  with  the  sense  of  one  who  proposes  a  mag- 
nanimous action. 

"  We'll  eat  off  ever;  roof,  and  cut  the  floors  into  matches," 
said  a  third,  with  connderable  enei^. 

"If  the  landlord  don't  prevent  us,  gentlemen,"  observed  the 
General ;  "  and  we  have  sometMng  more  to  hear  of  him  from 
Flittermouse.  Did  Sheepskin's  man  say  that  Peppercorn  was 
reaUy  comet" 

"That  he'd  be  here  this  very  night — that  he  wouldn't  pay  for 
lod^g,  but  would  sleep  here  while  he  stayed  in  London.  I 
began  the  old  story  to  the  man  about  the  badness  of  the  neigh- 
bouriiood,"  said  Flittermouse. 

"And  the  ghosts  haonting  the  booses  ? "  asked  the  General. 

"  Yes,"  replied  FlittermouBe,  in  melancholy  tone  ;  and  then 
drawing  a  long  sigh,  he  added,  "  Ha !  Genei^  the  world's 
going  to  bits — a  ghost  isn't  what  it  used  to  bo  ;  people  get  bo 
hardened  in  their  wickedness  there's  no  frightening  'em  now. 
I  know  it  by  the  falling  ofT  in  my  profession.  For  my  part,  I 
don't  know  where  it  will  end.  Now-a-days  they'd  suffer  Dr. 
Faostus  to  live  in  peace  and  quietness,  and  let  him  be  buried 
handsomely  with  mourners."  (We  may  here  inform  the  reader 
that  when  Flittermouse  alludes  to  his  profession,  he  speaks  of 
his  mystical  employment  in  the  conduct  of  a  gallantee-show.) 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  observed  the  General,  "  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  defend  our  home  against  the  license  of  an  invader,  who 
would  not  only  chase  ne  from  our  hearth-Btone,  bat  very  possibly 
woold  carry  his  maligziity  still  further,  by  demanding  rent  tor 
premises  we  have  occupied.  Nay,  as  there  is  no  telling  where 
ouch  a  man  would  stop— you  have  all  heard  from  this  goitie- 
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num  of  irhftt  h«  is  aqxible — be  Bugfat,  mch  is  revenge  in  b«M 
natures,  demand  fiBtiB£i«tton  from  the  law  upon  lu  for  the 
mantelpieces,  the  leaden  i^pea,  the  locks,  and  other  nuiterialB 
found  upon  Uie  premiaef^  and  of  which  we  have  availed  ouraeWes 
to  Bftiialj  OUT  natural  waata.  Qentlemeu,  we  bare  arrived  at  a 
moat  important  crtBis.  I  therefoTO  wish  to  put  this  question  to 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  meeting :  weigh  it  well,  consider  it 
deeply,  but  answer  it  quickly.  The  question  is  this — ^onld 
Ui.  Peppracom  come  among  tts,  what  ahall  we  do  with  him  3 — 
Tes,  gentlemen,  encb  is  the  qpieation.  What,  I  ask,  what  shall 
we,  aa  tenants  carefiil  of  their  own  intereata,  do  witii  our  land- 
lord!" 

A  dead  panae  followed  the  query.  All  wbi«  evidently  struck 
by  the  importance  of  the  subject,  especially  Peppercorn,  whft 
moved  his  head  mechanically  from  side  to  nde,  looking  in  the 
&ce3ofluajadgee,and,witiioat  speaking,  working  his  jaws  like 
tlie  jawB  of  an  ape.  The  pause  continued ;  when,  on  the  ques- 
tion being  put  a  third  time,  the  General  asking — 

"  What  sltall  we  do  with  onr  landlord  t " 

"  Cut  his  throat ! "  was  the  deep  decisive  answer ;  the  gentle- 
n>an  who  gave  this  advice  being  Uuzzleby,  the  master  of  the 
Afc.n**i«g  bear. 

"  Cut  hie  throat ! "  cried  Mnzzleby. 

"  Ugh  I  ngh  1  "  cried  Peppercorn. 

"What  do  you  say  7  "  said  the  stone-eat«r,  tnming  to  Isaac. 

"The  gentleman  aays  nothing,"  remarked  Muzzlel^  ;  "bat 
you  can  see  that  he's  of  my  opinion.  Every  feature  in  his  &ce 
cries — '  Cut  his  throat ! '  " 
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"  Gektleiun,"  said  the  gallantee-showman,  and  be  spoke  to  a 
select  faw  determined  on  seeing  ont  the  night  over  their  cops, 
"  I  hate  suspicion,  bnt  there's  some  folks  wont  let  you  be  diari- 
table.  Now,  tbai's  one  of  'em,"  and  Fllttermouse  nodded  hia 
head  towards  Peppercorn,  who,  having  vainly  tried  to  escape 
from  the  house,  sat  upon  a  low  stool,  where,  overcome  by  tbe 
brandy  forced  upon  him,  he  had  fallen  fiut  asleep.  "  Try  aa  I 
will  with  myself,  I  can't  like  him,"  said  Flittermonse,  surveying 
Ul  landlord. 

"  Ton  don't  thmk  he's  out  of  the  trade  ? "  asked  Hnzzleby. 

'Humph  1    There  is  a  something  to  be  snre,  about  hbn,* 
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remarked  the  gallantee-ahowmiui,  "  and  yet  lie  doesn't  look  a 
thorough  vagabond." 

"Perhaps  not,"  aaid  tha  BchoolnuHter,  "lint  it  isn't  fail  to 
indge  by  looka." 

"  I'll  wake  him,"  cried  the  showman,  with  ft  knowiag  wink ; 
and  then  approaching  the  miser,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
sleeper's  shoulder,  and  shaking  him,  asked,  "  Wont  yon  go  to 
bed?" 

"Bed  a — shilling!"  mumbled  Peppercorn,  recurring  to  his 
first  injury. 

"Bed  and  hlankets  are  brought  for  yon,  Mr.  Peppercorn,"  and 
Flittermouse  shouted  the  name  so  loudly  in  the  ear  of  ite  pos- 
sessor, that  he  jumped  up  aa  though  awakened  by  the  blast  of  a 
toumpet. 

"Pepperoor" —  stammered  Isaac,  looking  about;  and  then, 
with  sndden  presence  of  mind,  affecting  a  grim  smile,  he  asked 
— shaking  to  the  toes  aa  he  put  the  queation — "  Where  u  Mr. 
Peppercorn?" 

"TheyVe  brought  hia  bed,"  answered  the  showman,  with  a 
Bcrutinising  look.  "  He  esn  go  to  sleep  as  soon  as  ha  likea,  and 
then,  you  know,  we  can" 

"Cuthisthroftt,"  )ntermptedPeppercom,withaJook  of  ghastly 
merriment,  and  he  felt  saddenly  tongue-tied,  and  hb  knaea 
knocked  together.  The  tmth  is,  the  bedding  promised  by  Sheep- 
skin had  atTived ;  that  is,  it  had  been  thrown  down  at  Uie  door- 
step ;  the  porter,  after  having  loudly  knocked,  mnning  away, 
believing,  as  he  fled,  that  a  whole  legitm  of  ghosts  from  the 
HyBciutJt  estate  was  pursuing  him.  Peppercorn,  r«leasing  him- 
self from  the  showman,  sidled  softly  towards  young  Hyacinth, 
who  sat  apart,  and,  with  folded  arms  and  his  hat  drawn  over 
his  brow,  gloomily  contemplated  the  scene  about  him.  Hie 
General  had  quilted  the  honae — the  van  in  which  he  trarriled 
starting  early  in  the  morning  to  a  fur  in  fksez  ;  and  many  of 
the  rerelleiB  had  slunk,  one  l^  one,  to  their  sereral  beds  of 
feather,  flock,  and  straw.  Flittermouse,  Muzsleby,  the  tutor  of 
the  learned  pig,  and  Uie  inventor  of  gilt  gingerbread,  with  yoong 
Hyadnth,  who  felt  spell-bound  to  the  apot,  and  who  was  deter- 
mined to  watch  his  nude,  alone  compoeed  the  waking  conclave 
when  Peppercorn  was  roused  to  join  it.  The  schoolmaster  and 
the  philosopher  continued  to  play  at  put,  the  showman  and  the 
dancing-master  thinking,  and  at  the  same  time  drinking  deeply. 

"  Ha  I  sc^-yoD  knew  that  poor  lad  1 "  asked  Peppercorn,  in  a 
shiver,  and  looking  fawningly  upon  Hyacinth,  who  turned  npon 
the  miser  an  eye  of  fire,  "  I  have  heard — a — a  brave  lad ;  and 
dead  I  dear  me — dew  ma!" 
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"Hi"  deatli  diBtressea  7011 1"  asked  Hyacinth.  "DoabtlM^ 
as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Pepperc  " 

"Hoahl"  oud  Isaac,  graspiug  Hyacintti's  hand,  hreathed 
heavilj,  as  he  turned  to  look  npon  his  unprofitable  tenants ; 
"you  have  a  good  face — 1  can  see  it  j  a  kind  face;  yon  wouldn't 
like  to  see  an  old  man's  blood  1 " 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  1 "  sud  Hyacinth,  moved  by  the 
white  face  and  palsied  limba  of  hia  uncle.     "What  do  you  fear  1" 

"  You  are  a  stranger  like  myself — I  con  trost  you,"  cried  Pep- 
percorn, and  he  shook  more  violently. 

"Are  you  aure  of  thati"  asked  Hyacinth,  with  a  look  of 
bitterness,  that  increased  tlie  terror  of  the  old  man. 

"Do  you  want" — and  Peppewom  drew  hiroaelf  np  to  his 
nephew's  ear,  and  whispered,  "  do  you  wsnt  money — honest, 
honest  money  1 — Tell  me  whore  you're  to  be  fonnd,  and  what's 
your  means,"  and  the  miser  tried  to  assume  the  air  of  a 
patron. 

"  For  the  place,"  said  Eyadoth,  resolved  to  increase  the 
terron  of  Isaac,  "  Finchley ;  for  my  means,  a  blood'mai«  and 
quick  triggeiB."  Isaac  iell,  as  if  stabbed,  from  the  speaker; 
and  casting  his  eyes  from  cdling  to  floor,  he  wrung  his  withered 
hands,  and  in  the  impotence  of  fear,  moaned,  "  murdered  !  mur- 
dered I  ehut  up  for  ilie  knife  '. "  then  turning  to  Hyacinth,  he 
cried,  "  Unhappy  youth ;  but  it  isnt  true ;  no — no — it  can't  be  : 
you  have  suohanhonoat  fcce — I  say  you  liave,"  said  Peppercorn, 
in  a  wheedling  tone,  and  his  features  puckered  irith  smiles. 
"  What  I  a  soldier,  and  torn  highwayman  )  No — no — no ; 
Help  me,  hush  |  speak  low,  or  those  thieves — help  me  from  this 
house,  and  " 

"  Lost  agiun  I "  roared  the  philoaopher  at  put ;  and  irith  the 
face  of  a  balked  satyr,  he  flung  the  cards  down  upon  the  floor  ; 
"  I  claim  revenge  :  where's  the  checkers) " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  swinish  tutor ;  "  here's  tho 
table,"  and  he  took  a  piece  of  board,  rudely  marked  for  draughts, 
from  a  nook  near  Hyacinth,  who  leaped  from  his  seat  as  the 
man  turned  from  him,  and  aclzed  the  board  fhnn  his  hand.  The 
panel  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  play  bore  the  portrut  of  a 
beautiful  woman :  time  and  injury  had  obscured  its  exQellano^ 
but  not  destroyed  it. 

For  a  moment  young  Hyacinth  stood  with  the  picture  in  hit 
hands,  and  then  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  and  tears  gushing  &om 
his  eyes,  he  exclaimed,  "  Mother,  dear  mother !  "  and  fell  like  a 
drunken  man  upon  his  chair. 

"  Mother ! "  cried  Peppercorn,  with  a  hoarse  scream,  and  th<n 
he  looked  like  a  thief  caught  in  the  fact. 
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"Mother!"  exclaimed  the  four  tenants,  Uuzzlebf  ^ipending 
to  Uie  word  a  long  whistle,  expresBive  of  his  astoniahmeut. 

"Mj  nephew  I"  croaked  Peppercorn  in  his  ttiroat^  scarcel; 
dmguing  to  look  for  HTacinth. 

'  It  ia  true,  mj  friends  ;  this  is  the  pictnra  of  har  who^- 
oh !  the  TiUain  brother  \ "  cried  the  young  nuui,  and  Pepper- 
corn shrank  into  himaelC  "  Where — tell  m%  where  waa  this 
fbiuidt" 

"  In  a  cupboard,  among  some  lumber  :  we  wanted  a  board, 
but  we  spared  the  pictnr',"  aaid  the  bear-leader. 

"  But  your  mother  ? "  asked  nittermonse,  lost  in  the  mystery. 

"  I  was  bom  beneath  this  roof ;  the  houses  were  my  mother's 

"  What  tlien,"  cried  the  schoolmaster,  veiy  sagaciously,  "  you 
are  nephew  to  that  old  rascal,  our  landlord  I " 

"  That  scoundrel  Peppercorn ! "  remarked  the  inventor  of  gilt 
gingerbread.  "  Isn't  that  odd,  now  1 "  said  the  gilder,  tmiuiug 
to  Peppercorn  himself,  who,  by  his  gestures,  for  he  was  voiceless 
with  astonishment  and  fear,  declared  his  sense  of  the  extraordi- 
nary accident. 

"Well,  if  I'd  known  as  much,  Td  never  talked  such  stuff 
to  you  about  the  ghosts,"  said  Flittermouse.  "  Only,  yoa 
see,  it's  oar  duty  to  spread  such  stories  to  keep  tenants  from 
the  houses.  But  I  say,"  and  the  showman  stfnck  his  leg  as 
though  he  had  iallen  upon  a  golden  discovery, — "  Peppercorn, 
your  uncle,  will  come  here.  Now,  only  let  us  catch  him,  and 
then  we'll" 

"  Cut  bis  throat,"  said  Muzzleby,  bigoted  to  what,  in  common 
with  many  Boman  emperors,  he  coneddered  a  catholic  mode  of 

"  Or  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  throw  him  to  the  bear," 

meekly  observed  tlie  schoolmaster. 

"  Well,"  said  the  philosopher  to  Hyacinth,  "there's  one 
comfort ;  your  nnde  will  go  to  the  devil" 

"  And  what's  worse  " rejoined  FUttormonse. 

"  What  can  be  worse  1 "  cried  Peppercorn,  for  it  was  impossible 
he  conld  ulently  hear  himself  thus  varionsly  disposed  off— 
"what  can  be  worse  )" 

"  Why,  when  he  gets  there,"  said  the  showman,  "  he  most  bs 
Booh  bad  company,  nobody  will  speak  to  him.'' 
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Thi  night  paased,  and  luae  remained  *  prisoner  "at  home." 
He  h&d  been  invited  in  a  manner  which  admitted  of  no  refcaal, 
to  retire  to  the  bed  sent  hy  Shsepakin  for  tiie  landlord — 
nittermonse,  a«  laaac  thonght,  aarcasticallj  ubeerring,  that  the 
p^let  would  dojoat  m  well  for  Fattdson  u  Peppercorn.  All 
night  did  Iiaao  lie  alaeplcBB,  planning  means  of  escape.  He  was 
but  too  well  convinced  by  the  tone  and  looks  of  joung  H^adnth 
that  he  was  diooovered  ;  and  in  tlie  meanness  of  his  own  nature, 
had  no  thought,  no  hope  of  merej.  Aa  he  la^.  Providence  TTnH 
glittered  like  a  temple  of  er^tal  before  him  ;  Biddj,  the  hou8»- 
Iceeper,  aroee  in  smiling  seif-oomplaceDey ;  Copid,  the  terrier, 
seemed  to  wag  hta  tul  in  mockery  of  greeting  ;  yea,  the  defunct 
white  horse,  onoe  more  bit  Uie  faaie  brown  common ;  and  all  the 
old  familiar  things  tortured  him  with  recoUectioiiB  of  the  haj^y 
.  past.  "They'll  murder  me,  and  lay  my  death  upon  the  ghosts," 
said  Peppercorn  to  himself  a  hundred  times.  And  then  he 
thonght  of  the  manifold  rogneriea  of  Sheepskin,  of  the  rent  pud 
by  the  Dutch  money-lender ;  "for  that  conld  be  no  indention," 
concluded  the  miaer,  in  his  avarice ;  of  the  bartered  mantel- 
pieces, the  locks,  and  the  lead.  "  I  knew  it — I  knew  it — I  shall 
die  in  the  workhouse — X  said  I  should — a  pauper,  yea,  a  pauper," 
h»  cried  aloud. 

"  Wdl,  if  yon  must,  eant  yon  die  without  making  a  noiae 
about  it  1 "  excltumed  the  voice  of  Muzzleby  to  the  disconsolate 
miser,  who  crawled  from  the  inner  room  into  the  apartment 
where  the  bear-leader  sat  enjoying  his  tobacco.  "Well,  Pm 
aore,  you're  mighty  particular,  Mr.  Pattiaon,"  and  the  smoker, 
staring  at  Peppercorn,  blew  ctoude  of  smoke  into  his  fooe. 
"  Where  are  you  going  t "  a^ed  Mnzsleby,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
semng  laaao  alinffling  near  the  door. 

"  I — it's  a  raw  morning,  and  I — Pve  a  coldness  at  the  stomach, 
and  Pre  for^t  my  ginger,"  said  Peppercorn:  "I — it's  my  only 
mnedy, — I  shall  die  without  it" 

"Sorry,  bat  you  mnat  Uien,"  calmly  obaerved  the  smoker; 
"  nobody  goes  out  to-day  ;  don't  you  know  we  expect  our  land- 
lord 1  Well,  yon  an  cold  t "  Isaac  shook  as  with  the  ague. 
*  I  tell  you  what  do,  as  you  can't  stir  for  ginger,  suppose  yon  go 
and  warm  yourself  helping  little  Nick  and  Dop^tar  in  the 
cellar." 
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"  Heljong  ! — in  the  cellw !     What  are  the;  doing  1 "  cried 

"IM^ing  ft  hole."  Iwuu;  stared.  "Dont  I  tell  you  crar 
luidkiTd's  coming  I  ,well,  that's  the  hole  wheie  tiiey're  going 
to  bury  him," 

"  Biuy  him  t     Horrible  ! "  shrieked  Peppercom. 

"  A  shame  ajid  &  ain  to  bury  him,  I  aaj, — when  it  costs  so 
much  to  keep  my  bear ; "  and  Mnzzleby,  shutting  his  eyes, 
Uaned  his  head  b*ck,  and,  with  half-deeed  lips,  gently  puffed 
ovt  the  smoke. 

"  And  the  wretohes  wiU  really  kill" 

"  No  abose,  Mr.  PAttison  ;  we  ahall  do  what  becomes  men 
witb  » troablescHne  landlord." 

"Andvhere— Where's  the  young  man!"  aaked  Isaac,  for  the 
moment  [facing  his  hopes  on  Hyacinth. 

"  He's  in  the  stnet  to  watch  when  Fepperconi  comes  ; — weU, 
then,  as  soon  as  he  opens  the  door,  and  gets  into  the  paaeage," 
and  Muzzleby  laid  his  band  upon  the  arm  of  the  old  man, 
sending  a  cold  thrill  through  his  bones, — "  there's  a  coopla  of 

stout  lads,  who "     At  this  moment,  Peppercom  thought  he 

heard  a  sodden  scnfQing  down  stairs,  and,  with  a  bowl,  and 
scarce  knowing  whither  he  went,  he  rnahed  back  into  his  room, 
And  rolled  himself  np  in  the  blankets.  He  remained  trembling 
and  listening  for  a  foil  bour,  when  the  danung-master  opened 
the  door,  and  cried  in  his  softeet  and  moat  amiable  tones^ 
"  Pattiaon,  my  old  boy,  it's  all  over." 

"  Dead  ! "  groaned  Peppercom. 

"  And  bnried,"  auBwered  Muzzleby,  in  the  same  not«. 

"  Somebody  in  mistake  for  me,"  thought  Peppercom ; 
"perhaps,  Sheepskin ;"  and  he  smiled  and  clasped  his  hands 
nuder  the  blankets.    "  What  a  blessing  is  upon  me  I " 

For  the  whole  day  Peppercom  remained  swathed  in  his 
blankets,  not  daring  to  Tentore  fbrth.  At  all  times  abstemious 
as  a  hermit,  he  less  than  ever  felt  the  want  of  food,  so  was  he 
worn  by  the  horror  of  the  past  and  the  dread  of  the  present 
^le  ereiung  approached,  and  the  landlord  resigned  himself  to 
hie  fato  for  another  night,  hoping,  and  almost  praying  for 
release  on  the  morrow.  It  was  near  midnight  when  Peppercom 
awoke  from  a  feverish  sleep — firam  dreams  of  terror ;  it  was 
some  moments  ere  he  could  shake  off  the  influence  of  the  Tision, 
so  strongly  did  it  possess  him.  At  length  he  became  assured 
of  his  waking  b«ng,  and  of  the  real  dangers  that  thronged  about 
him.  He  began  to  try  his  memory  for  some  prayer  learned  in 
lus  boyhood,  and  for  a  brief  moment  his  heaps  of  gold  seemed  to 
the  miser  no  more  than  ssbes,  when  a  speck  of  light,  as  from  a 
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star,  be&med  in  the  darkness.    He  held  his  breath,  and  grai^wd 

the  bhmkets,  the  vdne  of  hU  bony  hands  Bwalling  like  earth' 
worms.  The  light  incre^ed, — and  his  ejea  grew  big  with 
horror,  and  his  heart  seemed  to  stop  its  beating,  and  his  voice 
died  in  his  throat,  as  he  gazed  upon  a  mortal  fiice~the  face  of 
his  wronged  sister  I  The  spectre,  with  its  fixed  eyes,  approached 
the  bed, — the  lipa  of  the  old  man  moved,  but  his  tongue  was 
jellied  in  hie  mouth  , — as  the  shade  came  nearer,  the  miser  drew 
his  frozen  legs  iipw&rda,  and  clutching  the  blanket,  he  tore  it  in 
his  hand  as  he  rose — such  strength  did  terror  give  his  jears — as 
it  had  been  woven  of  the  finest  thread.  Still  the  spectre  came 
nearer,  when  the  terrified  wretch,  his  back  fairly  creeping  up 
the  wall,  stood  upon  his  feet  to  confront  it.  He  stood  in  the 
bed,  his  face  white  and  wet  aa  reeking  chalk,  and  his  month 
open  as  with  the  death-gasp.  In  a  moment,  all  was  dark ; 
uid  the  miser,  with  »  thrilling  shriek,  fell  huddled  in  a  heap 
upon  the  bed  I 


CHAPTER  VDL 

To  the  day  of  His  death — which  did  not  happen  for  some  yean 
after  this  awful  vision — Isaac  Peppercorn  persisted  in  the  belief 
that  his  injured  sister  had  appeared  to  chide  him  for  his  past 
iniqnitieH,  and  to  warn  him  irom  future  evil.  Be  this  as  it  tnay, 
the  delusion  worked  its  good  effect ;  for  Isaac  asked  foi^Teneas 
of  his  nephew,  supplied  him  with  plentiful  means,  and  at  last 
bequeathed  him  the  whole  of  his  fortune.  To  bo  sure,  Peppercorn 
owed  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  young  Hyacinth,  for,  without 
his  interference,  the  landlord  hod  met  with  a  moat  scurvy 
receptjon  from  bis  vagabond  tenants,  though  we  do  not  believe 
with  the  eiact  fate  advised  by  Muzzleby,  that  eccentric 
personage  not  being  in  his  nature  qnite  so  sanguinary  as  he 
delighted  to  declare  himsel£  For  Uie  ghost,  we  cannot  con- 
scientioualy  acquit  Mittermouse  of  all  anspicion ;  for,  it  will  be 
remembered,  t^at  he  had  his  magic  lantern,  in  full  operation ; 
and  for  the  portrait  of  the  mother  of  Hyacinth,  the  showman, 
with  a  good  taste  for  art,  had  had  it  copied  as  one  of  the  prime 
beauties  of  this  exhibition,  though  certainly  not  at  the  festive 
time,  when  he  attended  the  family  of  Mr.  Sheepskin.  That 
learned  gentleman  did  not  without  considerable  difficulty 
peranade  Mr.  Peppercorn  that  his  inattentive  stewardship  of 
the  i^acinth  estate  proceeded  Crom  the  best  tnotirea ;  though 
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there  -were  iU-oatiired  people  'n'ho  protested  that  the  attorae7 
fluffered  them  to  go  to  roin  that  they  might  drop  a  bargain  into 
hia  own  haitds.  Indeed,  very  often  n'hen  Feppercom  touched 
npou  the  sabjeet,  though  Sheepskin  naed  &11  hia  eloquence  to 
prove  the  purity  of  his  motiTes,  the  landlord  woold  conMnt  to 
be  only  hajf  convinced,  obBerving  in  concluuon — 

"Well,  it  rosy  be  aa  you  say,  Sheepafcin  ; — I  say,  it  may  be 
that  no  rents  vere  ever  paid, — and  yet  I  dont  know,  I'm  not 
quite  tuy  in  my  mind  Sibont  that  Quilden,  tlie  Dutchman." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"Teuth,"  »j-s  Jolm  Milton,  is  "rarely  born,  but,  like  a 
baatanJ,  to  the  ahiime  of  bim  who  begets  it."  Let  not  &o 
TeraciouB  reader  start  at  this  drear;  fattb  ;  for  the  scune  author 
goes  on  to  declare,  that  time  at  length  legitimatises  the  base- 
bom,  and  removes  the  odium  from  its  father.  Thus,  though  the 
liviiig  martyr  may  be  burned  to  cinders,  it  may  so  happen  that 
the  greatest  veneration  shall  be  paid  to  hi«  aahee.  Now — as  we 
aro  given  to  understand  from  gentlemen  of  the  learned  profession, 
members  of  parliament,  party  politidans,  and  other  consumeis 
of  the  precious  manna — though  truth  be  an  inestiniable  treasure, 
still  for  that  reason  it  is  not  to  be  produced  on  every  light 
occasion.  In  the  first  place,  a  too  great  familiarity  with  it 
b«^;cts  indifference.  To  be  always  speaking  the  truth,  what  is  it 
but  to  wear  a  court-suit  every  day — to  go  shopping  in  hoop, 
stomacher,  and  diamonds  1  It  was  a  most  wise  apophthegm, 
ttiat  of  a  late  attorney,  whose  only  son — how  he  acquired 
the  antipathy  yet  remains  a  mystery — had  on  invincible  aversion 
to  a  lie.  "Joseph,"  sud  the  father,  with  something  like  tears  in 
his  eyes,  "  Joseph,  Heaven  knows  bow  soon  I  may  be  taken 
from  you,  and  therefore  I  cannot  too  firequently  check  your 
preposterous  extravagance.  Truth,  Joseph,  truth  is  like  gold ;  a 
really  wise  man  makes  a  little  of  it  go  a  great  way."  To  our 
mind,  nothing  can  be  finer,  nothing  more  profound  than  this 
axiom.  Truth  u  like  gold  ;  for  how  often  does  a  reckless  use  of  it 
bring  its  ntterer  to  beggary  j  Let  the  iote  of  our  hero  be  taken 
as  an  example. 

"  One  pound  one — the  bird  is  yours,  sir,  cage  and  all."  Thus 
spoke  Mr.  Green,  the  auctioneer,  declaring  a  parrot,  one  of  a 
dozen  that  had  been  twenty  times  put  up  without  a  purchaser, 
to  be  the  property  of  the  guinea-bidder.    The  owner  cKfthe  bird 
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knew  not  the  d«Dgerona  tnasiire  he  poMcmcd.  The  purot  was 
a  Tcr;  Bolocuon  in  feather* ;  And,  though  ita  poaaMwr  &iled  to 
kppreciato  the  virto^  like  trae  wisdom,  it  wm  vpuing  of  apeaoh. 
Its  maater,  miataking  silenoe  for  inability,  diqMeed  of  the  bird  as 
»  blockhead,  though,  if  it  liked,  it  conld,  fifty  tdmea  a  d>j  lutre 
^led  itself  b  clever  fellow.  Howerer,  there  was  thia  beaetting 
Bin  in  the  bird, — it  hbtct  opened  ite  niouth,  but  it  uttered  an 
awkward  truth,  blnrted  ont  a  aentenoe  turned  with  satire^ 
reproach,  or  contempt  What  it  said  would,  at  timee,  &11  with 
a  fatal  crash  upon  the  cogitationa  of  ita  hearera,  making  them 
doubt  if  BeeLtebnb  apoke  not  through  a  parrot.  Unfortonatelj 
Sot  ita  future  quiet,  ita  long  aojoam  in  tha  room  of  the  auctioneer 
had  enabled  it  to  otore  ita  memory  with  the  choioeet  aerapa  of 
the  oratcv ;  which  undigested  exclamationfl,  interrogatoriea, 
t^iniont,  and  appeals,  it  would  too  frequently  utter  to  the 
eonfhrion  of  ita  ownera. 

Our  martjT  to  tmth — the  parrot — became  the  property  of  Uie 
Zady  of  itr.  Fociou,  a  gentleman  who  had  struggled  throofi^ 
many  difficulties  to  become  a  member  ol  farliamen^  some  of  his 
difficultiea  bemg  oonakierably  lessened  by  the  attainment  of  the 
dignity :  yea  ;  he  was  a  smator,  to  the  confusion  of  hia  tailor. 
Ha  was  a  man  of  eouaiderable  poweia  of  address,  being  heard  at 
any  part  of  Copenhagen-fielda,  ^enerer  he  there  condescended 
to  deliver  hia  aentiments.  A»  his  opinions  were  not  fixed,  he  wm 
in  the  happiest  oonditiim  for  iminvvement.  If  he  had  not  read 
a  great  deal  of  history,  he  had  attended  and  epoken  at  mai^ 
public  dinners.  If  hs  hud  cared  to  dilne  that  way,  he  could 
hare  argued  in  tha  at^e  of  Fox  or  Boiice  ;  bat  the  days  were 
gone  for  rhetorical  apeeches :  no,  the  apirit  of  the  times 
demanded  brevity,  and  it  was  much  easier  to  call  names.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Focion  BuccesafuUy  exercised  that  great  art  of  life— the 
art  of  gracefully  conceding  our  ignorance.  He  was  a  man  with 
a  fiiee  of  undaunted  met^  and  with  nerves  of  equally  atrong,  if 
not  of  the  siuue  material.  Sublimaly  uneonacions  of  the 
ridiculous,  ho  aoared  above  his  own  deficiencies,  and  was  never 
ao  elevated  as  when  utterly  ineomprebensible.  Thou^  not 
quite  sufficiently  dcilled  in  the  graces  of  liteiatnre  to  become  a 
profeeaw  of  poetry,  he  never  made  a  q>eech  without  the  aapport 
of  the  muse.  No,  never  did  he  speak  of  the  "  poor  man," 
but  the   oration  was   decked  with  that  fringe  of  uutamishsd 

Frincct  and  lorda  may  floiuiih  sod  nuj  fade, 
Ahrrath  eui  miks  tkem  t%  t.  biMth  tana  made; 
Bnt  a,  bold  p«*unti7,  thcii  eoDntt7'«  pride. 
Whan  au*  dnnoj'd,  can  nanr  be  nippUtd. 
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On  what  he  would  call  the  phlloBophj  of  society,  he  had  his 
own  recondite  opinions,  for  the  adaption  of  which,  as  he  would 
often  lament,  the  world  was  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared.  Hut, 
however,  all  the  generations  of  man  had  been  begotten  and 
educated  on  a  wrong  principle,  was  his  nnconquerahle  fiuth. 
With  a  severe  disregard  of  the  omamenta  and  what  are  called 
re^ements  of  life,  he  wonld  have  looked  on  the  statue  of  the 
Medicean  Yenns,  and  asked — cut  bono  f  Or,  in  his  own  down- 
light  nervous  Ihigliah—"  What's  the  use  of  it)"  He  wonhl 
hare  resigned  the  !E3gin  marbleH  to  the  hammerB  of  ]Uac  Adam, 
and  covered  a  polling-booth  with  the  canvsEses  of  Raphael  £a 
a  word,  he  was  a  mushroom  patriot,  a  thing  produced  by 
the  cormplion  of  the  times.  Yet,  let  it  not  be  thought  that 
Mr.  Focion  would  rocant  his  faith  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Kot 
M  ;  he  rather  eourtod  persecution.  Often  wonld  he  declare  hk 
readiness  to  lay  his  head  upon  the  block ;  and  so  entirely  was 
hii  wife  influenced  by  some  of  his  patriotic  sentiments,  that  sh« 
would  hear  him  with  more  than  Boman  serenity.  Ae  for 
the  Queen's  Bench  prison,  it  was  the  Ttstjbala  to  the  honse  of 
&me:  and  Newgate  itself  might,  to  a  public  man,  become 
little  less  than  the  Mint.  And  this  was  the  exalted  creed  of 
Mr.  Focion,  until  a  full  week  after  his  admisaion  to  the  Hooso 
of  Commons.  Wa  know  not  whether  such  a  bnppy  change 
comes  upon  all  young  members,  but  certainly,  Mr.  Focion 
talked  less,  and  at  least  appeared  more  thoughtful.  And  this 
serions  mood  took  a  deeper  shadow  from  a  sermon,  which  the 
senator  accidentally  heard,  on  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  the 
fishes.  Hrs.  Focion  remai'ked  it,  and  ventured  to  observe^ 
that  nowhere  could  we  get  such  true  consolation  as  at  ehorch. 
Ur.  Focion  looked  pale  and  severely  calm  as  the  bust  of  Brutus 
— but  replied  noL 

It  was  an  evening  on  which  there  was  "no  house,"  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Focion  sat  with  the  only  thing  that  ought  ever  to 
divide  man  and  wife — namely,  a  book,  between  them.  The  book 
was  Malthut  on  Population.  Our  statesman  had  no  children ; 
and  MtB.  Focion,  who  had  merely  looked  at  the  title-page  of 
the  volome,  contemplated  her  hnsband  at  his  new  studies  witlk 
singular  complacency.  She  would  look  meekly  at  her  mate,  and, 
in  tile  pride  of  her  heart,  feel  certdn  that  some  public  or  private 
pMd  must  come  of  such  hard  reading.  Mr.  Fodon  pot  awde 
the  book,  and  leaned  his  head  on  bis  hand. 

"  "Hs  now  two  months  since  yon've  taken  your  seat,  my  dear ; 
pray  when  do  you  think  you'll  get  anything  I " 

"  Get  anything  ? "  responded  Mr.  Fodon  ;  "  what  should  I 
get,  but  the  proud  satisfitction  of— of—I  de»re,  madam,  that  you 
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never  agun  allnde  to  so  base  a.  sentiment  Get  utyt}dngl 
I  flhonld  despise  mjself  could  I  ba  induced  to  take  office." 

"  Well,  but  «  salary,"  obaerred  Mrs.  Focion— "  oi^-a  some- 
thinff  th&t  "—Mr.  Foaon  frowned  very  darkly,  and  hie  wife 
-was  silent  Weeks  went  on,  and  Mr.  Fo<non  gradoallj  lost 
tiut  serenity  of  temper,  which,  np  to  his  retim  to  Parliament, 
had  made  his  hoase  a  dore-cot.  Mrs.  Fodon,  in  the  simpliinty 
of  her  soul,  thought  that  law-making  could  not  be  so  Tery 
respectable  an  employment,  if  it  kept  husbands  out  until  four 
and  five  in  the  morning  ;  and  then  sent  them  home  more  like 
i^pres  than  rational,  considerate  helpmates.  To  do  Mr.  Focion 
justice,  no  member  waa  more  regular  in  his  attendance,  more 
eednlons  in  his  indirect  attentions  to  the  minister,  more  watchAil 
of  the  public  money.  Still,  it  was  but  too  evident  that  the 
dearest  wish  of  hie  heart  was  unsatisfied.  Hie  merits  and  his 
zeal  were  alike  undiscemed.  He  had,  it  is  true,  a  vote  in  the 
house,  but  for  what  it  brought  him,  he  might  as  well  have  had  a 
-voice  in  the  Oreat  Pyramid.  Again  and  ag^n,  Mrs.  Focion 
touched  upon  the  probability  of  fallen  manna ;  and  agiun  and 
again  Mr.  Focion,  with  grimmer  looks  and  more  passionato 
voice,  declared  that  he  should  feel  himself  a  wretch  for  ever 
could  he  be  won  to  accept  anything.  "  No  I  to  him,  place  was 
little  better  than  the  pillory.  He  would  maintain  his  independ- 
ence— he  would  return  to  his  constituents  with  white  hands." 

Mrs.  Focion  marvelled  at  the  obatjnacy  of  the  man  ;  and  one 
morning,  after  a  late  debate,  resolved  to  speak  out  "  What ! 
was  he  mad  enough  to  refhse  a  salaiy,  for — if  it  pleased  Provl- 
dence-^oiug  nothing  1    Waa  he  " 

"  Mrs.  Focion,  I  have  seen  too  many  sad  examples  of  political 
tergiversation,  to  add  to  ttie  black  number.  I  have  seen  the 
patriot  of  to-day,  the  pensioner  of  to-morrow."  Mrs.  Focion 
seemed  to  smile  approval  of  the  promotion.  "  But  no ;  be  it  my 
glory  to  prove  tiiat  there  is  still  some  public  virtue  left.  And 
know,  if  I  hold  off  &om  golden  temptation— if  I  refuse,  witii 
inexpressible  aeom,  to  sell  myself  to  Uie  minister--it  is  for  this 
proud  reason,  that  I  have  had  " 

"  Jfo  bidders /•• 

"  Good  God  !  who's  that  1"  cried  the  patriot,  turning  pale  as 
though  called  by  the  accusing  angel. 

"  Jfo  biddtrt !  no  bidden  !  no  bidder*  I "  replied  the  parrot 
from  its  auction  vocabulaiy. 

Mr.  Focion  stared  and  gasped  at  the  bird,  as  if  a  demon 
spoke  in  it — a  malignant  spirit  that  had  possessed  itself  of  the 
heart  of  the  stateman's  mystery — of  the  secret  that  had  lain 
like  an  ulcer  in  his  beait,  tormenting  him  with  scheming  days 
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and  BBXioiu  nighta.  Then  wu  Bomething  awAil — appalling— 
BQpenuitnnil  in  tha  wcoda ;  or  rather,  thei«  wmb  a  tembl« 
bvinaiiity  in  them,  that,  as  the  patHot  glared  upon  the  bird, 
BaggeHt«d  to  him  the  probabilitj  oi  a  roet^pa^chosla.  "  Had  a 
1^  Bob«rt  Walpole  b«en  transmignited  into  a  parrot  1 " 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven  I  Hrs.  Focion,"  said  her  hoaband, 
taking  breath  from  hi«  aotoniahment,  "  whore  did  7011  get  that 
plague!" 

"  iVo  bidders  /  "  (ud  the  irritating  parroL  Unhappily,  there 
lay  upon  the  table  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Law  CommiscicKL 
It  will  give  the  reader  a  very  favonrable  idea  of  Mr,  Fodon'a 
strength,  when  we  state  that  he  seized  the  tome  with  one  hand, 
and  Sung  it  at  the  speaker.  The  comer  of  the  book  cau^t  the 
right  eye  of  the  bird,  and  extinguished  its  light.  We  ardently 
trasi  the  only  case  of  blindnesa  eflected  by  the  "  comraisBiou." 

**  Nay,  I'm  anre,  my  dear  " — it  was  all  in  Tain  ;  Hrs.  Focion, 
with  all  her  eloquence,  failed  to  conrince  the  member  of  Uia 
many  little,  amiable  ways  of  her  loqnaciooB  treasure  ;  and  well 
ahe  migh^  for  every  morning  after  a  long  and  heavy  debate, 
3tr.  Focion  jaded,  drowsy,  bilious,  was  accoeted  by  the  parrot 
with  a  loud  protracted  chuckle,  and  "  no  bidders !  " 

In  a  Tery  short  time  the  parrot  was  thrust,  with  curses  on  its 
head,  from  the  hearth  of  the  senator. 

Mr.  Fotnon,  we  regret  to  say,  in  due  season  illustrated  the 
instability  of  human  genius  ;  for  he  accepted  a  place,  whidi  he 
held  nntil  his  speedy  death  ;  a  bict  commemorated  on  a  twnb- 
stone  in  tiiat  eztenmve  churchyaid.  Sierra  Leone. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

L&iniKNCS  Uartxdi  was  a  man  of  gold.  His  boyish  practices 
imd  sliifts  had  been  those  of  a  miser.  He  was  now  upwards  of 
vxty,  of  an  infirm  constitution,  hut  of  immense  worldly  poesess- 
ioDB.  Aa  he  grew  older,  his  passion  for  wealth  absorbed  every 
feeling  eveiy  sentiment,  every  hope,  every  fear,  save  one,  the 
fear  of  death  ;  and  this  dread  he  ever  sought  to  escape  from,  by 
retreating  to  the  contemplation  of  his  hoards.  He  would  almost 
persuade  himself  of  the  impossibility  of  death  striking  him 
amidst  his  treasures.  Poor  wretch  1  he  had,  through  life,  seen 
nothing  beyond  a  guinea,  and  conld  not  now  look  forward.  He 
had  had  do  sympathy  with  men  ;  with  his  money-bags  he  had 
made  a  wall  between  his  heart  and  Uiem  ;  and  he  shuddered, 
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md  could  bardlj'  sappreaa  a  howl,  m  he  thought  of  the  common 
doom  that  woald  InTolre  him,  naked,  Bhivermg,  ntripped  of  hu 
privil^^  with  his  kind.  It  wss  this  horror  of  the  grave,  that 
loade  him  sdzIoiuIt'  aToid  the  sight  of  all  tfpei  of  mortality  ; 
that  mada  him  fi»-btd  his  niece  and  hou«ekeeper  to  breathe  a 
word  of  death.  His  apotheeaiy,  taking  the  me,  showed  no 
more  knoirledgo  of  death  than  if  he  had  been  to  him  the 
greatest  strangor.  Now  and  then,  hia  niece,  gathering  her  infor- 
mation from  the  newspaper,  would  speak  of  a  Russian  peasant 
— it  muBt  be  the  paternal  aoftnesi  of  the  government  that 
indnces  people  to  live  so  long  in  Baaaia — who  had  just  died  at  a 
hundred  and  ninety.  On  this,  a  slimy  smile  woold  ittreak  the 
&oe  of  Marredi,  who,  however,  would  soon  relapse  into 
melancholy,    pathetically    declaring    that,    "  Bussia    was    not 


"  There  [ — that  bell — there  again — new  churches!  ngh!" 
cried  the  man  of  wealth,  and  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  set  his 
t«eth,  and  his  back  was  bowed  like  a  hoop,  and  he  rocked  from 
side  to  aide  in  hia  armn^ir,  as  the  paaaing-bell  told  the  tale  of 
death.  Ur.  Marvedi  had,  for  tliirty  yeain,  dwelt  in  n  house  &r 
lemoved  from 

the  tonai  of  the  ehaich-golng  bcU ; 

when  it  pleased  the  functionaries,  vested  with  that  solemn  power, 
to  bnild  within  a  few  fhritmp  of  bis  residence  a  sacred  temple. 
Uarvedi  rarely  Htirhng  trom  his  house,  was  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  goodly  work,  nn^  the  bell  aBSured  him  it  was  done. 
The  miser  was  immediately  resolved  ;  he  wonld  flee  frvm  the 
spot ;  tie  would  bury  himself  where  his  ears  abonld  not  receive 
tha  horrid  warning.  Some  preparation  was,  however,  necessary ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  be  was  tortured  almost  dMly  hj  the  knell 
of  death.  He  would  sit  and  gasp  in  nlence ;  and,  with  his  bon  j 
hasdi^  clutch  the  arms  of  ^e  chair  ;  and  his  eyes  would  wander 
round  the  room,  as  if  watching  something ;  «id  then  he  would 
try  to  smile,  when  the  bell  would  seem  to  strike  npon  bis  heart, 
and  he  wonld  shrink  like  a  slave  from  the  uplifted  scourge.  It 
waa  a  frightful  ught  to  see  the  old  man  thus,  with  hia  innflil  soul 
bare  in  his  lace.  He  wonld  sit,  and,  until  the  bell  ceased,  howl 
and  mutter — •  Another  t — and  rich  they  say, — with  half  a  million, 
periiape,  and  to  die — Lord  !  Lord !  to  lose  all — to  be  no  longer 
prayed  to — to  enjoy  no  more  law  ;  but  to  be  naUed  up — thrust 
into  a  hole — and  then  the  judgment ! " — and  her«  hia  locked 
hands  would  shake  as  with  a.  palay,  and  his  speechless  lipe  would 
more,  and  he  would  sit  possessed  by  bis  conscience. 

It  waa  little  more  than  bji  hour  after  one  of  these  fits  of 
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Marvedi,  that  Mr.Hopely,  the  doctor,  made  hia  mominj^-call. 
We  must,  however,  premise,  that  hia  Tiaita  were  oat«aaiblj  paid 
to  Miss  Fannj,  the  rich  man's  oiece,  Morvedi  never  conaentuig 
to  believe  that  he  himself  was  in  want  of  medical  advice,  tbouf^ 
ererj  daj  he  indirectly  obtained  it  from  hia  profeaaional  visitor. 
la  this  deluBLoa  he  obetinatelj  remiuned  to  the  last ;  dying,  ic 
the  end,  with  only  the  most  delicate  hint,  on  the  part  of  Hopelj, 
of  hia  probable  indiapodtion.  When  Marvedi  was  in  artwaio 
mortu,  Hopely  aUowed  that  he  might  be  a  little  poorljr. 

"  Good-inoming,  Mr.  Harvedi  ;  good-^noming,  air ;  ha !  ha  I 
never  saw  you  looking  better,"  said  the  coarageoos  Mr.  Hopely, 
staring  in  the  elat»«oloared  face  of  the  miser,  and  then  porung 
his  mouth  and  rumng  his  eyebrows,  aa  he  caught  the  eye  of 
Fanny. 

"  Do  yon  think  so,  Mr.  Hopely  1  Bo  you  really  think  so  I " 
cried  Marvedi  whiningly,  wishing  to  he  cheated. 

"Xhiuk  so  !  why,  you're  like  an  oak,  Mr.  Marvedi ;  a  handful 
ofwintora  is  nothing  to  yon.  And  yoorpulae" — Marvedi  was 
about  to  twitch  his  wrist  from  the  hand  of  the  lecturer— 
"  delightful ! "  Marvedi  held  his  wrist  still ;  "  so  regnlar — so 
sound — the  muaic  of  robust  health.  I  hare  no  doubt,  at  your 
age,  Nestor  had  exactly  the  aame  pulse." 

"Who  was  he  1"  aaked  the  unlettered  Kutus. 

"  Who  !  oh,  an  extraordinary  man — lived  a  long  time  ago — 
but  didnt  die  till  he  was  aii  hundred,"  aaid  Hoi«ly,  at  a 
venture. 

"  Ha !  the  world  has  aadly  changed,  Mr.  Hopely.  life  was 
aomething  in  the  time  of  Methuaaleh,"  sighed  Marvedi. 

"  The  trnth  is,  Mr.  Marvedi,  men  insist  upon  killing  them- 
selves ;  otherwise,  and  I  am  religiously  persuaded  of  the  fact, 
any  man,  beginning  with  a  fine  constitntion — a  constitution  like 
your  own,  for  inatanoe" — Marvedi  cleared  his  throat,  and  tried 
to  straighten  his  back — "might  Uve  to  a  thousand.  All  depends 
upon  a  wise  temperance." 

"  I  was  never  a  glutton,"  jntorrupted  Marvedi,  folding  his 
hands  upon  hia  breast. 

"A  wise  temperance  and  a  akilfiil  doctor ;  not,  underatand  me, 
to  debilitate  with  drugs,  but  to  sweeten  the  juices — to  comfort 
with  cordials.  By  the  way,  I  hare  given  the  Arabian  elixir  to 
Fanny — three  timee  a  day,  as  Iwfore.  There  is  nothing  like 
temperance  for  long  life.  Look  at  Thomas  Farr ;  bless  me  !  it's 
very  odd — I  never  remarked  it  before — you  bear  a  great  resem- 
blan^e  to  tiie  picture  of  Parr." 

*  What  I  old  Parr  1 "  asked  Marvedi,  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  The  same  ;  the  man  who  lived  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  aaul 
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fiffy-two.  Let  me  conaider ;  jee,  he  saw  out  ten  king^  and 
qaeeiu." 

"  I  hAVO  seen  ont  three,"  said  MarredL 

"  Then  70a  have  aeren  more  to  come,"  said  the  precise  and 

encoaraging  apotbecuj.  "  Very  singular  t  that  I  should  not 
remark  it  before.  Yes ;  the  general  expreaaion  of  the  head — 
the  ample  forehead — and  the  great  power  indicated  in  the  jaw. 
I  have  no  doubt,  were  a  comparison  possible,  that  jon  and  he 
would  be  found  " 

"  What  have  jrou  there,  Faunj  i "  suddenly  asked  the  counter- 
part of  Thomaa  Parr. 

"  Oh  I  a  present  from  Mr.  Eopelf,"  said  the  niece,  fondling  a 
parrot,  which,  we  ma^  as  well  inform  the  reader,  was  the  bird 
of  ill  omen,  banished,  for  its  uutimelj  truths,  from  the  house 
of  the  law-maker.  Mr.  Hopely  purchased  it  of  a  Jew,  with 
vhom  MiB.  FocioQ  had  exchanged  it  for  a  figure  in  Nankin 

"  Parrots  ! "  exclaimed  Marvedi,  leering  discontent, 
*'0h !  a  charming  bird,  uncle :  sings  all  sorts  of  lively  tones" 
— BDch  tan  the  warranty  of  the  Jew — "  and  whistles  '  Life  let  us 
cherish'  like  a  Christian."  The  cheerfulness  of  the  parrot's 
taate  was  not  lost  upon  the  man  of  wealth,  who  tacitly  admitted 
the  bird  to  his  hospitality. 

"  It's  not  a  squalling,  shrieking,  noisy  wretch,  with  nothing  to 
say  for  itself  1  but,  as  I  am  assured,  a  bird  of  capital  education. 
You'll  find  it  quite  a  companion  to  you ;  and  as  it  is  very  young, 
and  purrots  hve  to  a  great  nge,  I'm  sure,"  and  here  Mr.  Hopely 
took  his  hat,  and  shook  Marvedi's  hand ;  "  Tm  sure,  you'll— 
extraordinary  pulse — admirable  pulse — you'll  be  last  friends  for 
the  next  &&,y  years."  Saying  which,  Mr.  Hopely  and  Fanny 
quitted  the  room,  to  enjoy  a  converaation  in  which,  doubtless, 
Uie  health  of  Mr.  Marvedi  formed  the  principal  subject 

Days  passed  on,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken,  not  a  nota 
whisUed  by  the  parrot — like  a  prudent  alderman,  it  filled  its 
belly  without  saying  anything.  It  was  a  cold,  blustering  night 
in  December,  when  Mr.  Marvedi  sat  in  his  room — a  room  not  to 
be  approached  by  the  profkne  of  his  household  under  the  heaviest 
penalty.  The  apartment  was  almost  filled  with  cheats,  bronzes, 
and  pictures.  There  was  an  antique  cabinet,  studded  and  clasped 
with  finely  wrought  brass,  containing  a  vast  treasure  in  virtu  and 
jewels.  lE^m  this  Marvedi  bad  taken  several  cases  of  diamonds, 
and  now  sat,  gloating  over  their  light,  made  more  piercingly 
brilliant  by  the  gloom  of  the  muckthrift's  den.  He  sat  and 
passed  his  fingers  over  the  gems,  and,  as  if  communing  with 
sensible  objects,  in  the  imbecilily  of  liis  soul  chuckled  and 
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pnttled  to  them.  "  What !  le&ve  you  !  no — no — no  I  nevei^ 
neTer  1  my  darlings !  my  pretty  ones  ! "  and  the  miser  pressed 
the  diamonds  to  hU  blue  lipa.  "  Ha  !  ha !  kt  kinge  keep  their 
fighting-men.  Are  not  these  the  best  of  goards,  the  sorest 
dsfenders,  which  no  tresBon  can  corrupt,  no  rebellion  debase ; 
which,  banished  from  one  land,  lose  nothing  by  their  exile  t 
Ha !  ha  ! "  and  Marvedi  clapt  his  hands  at  the  jewels  and  th« 
h«Bpe  of  gold  before  him ;  "  these,  these  fire  the  old  man's  ralioot 
body-gnard,  his  truest  soldiers !  I  feel  stronger  as  I  look  at 
'em.  Hopely  was  right ;  I  have  many,  many  years  to  come ; 
tut !  J  am  but  sixty-five  ;  many,  many  yeais  " 

"&«»?/ "rang  a  high,  passicntlesB  voice  through  the  room. 

"  Ha !  "  cried  the  man  of  gold  ;  and  his  fingers,  like  the  claws 
of  a  vulture,  iustinctively  pounced  upon  the  jewels. 

'Goifigattixtg-Jive!'^  -viaaiMjenA,  in  the  same  high,  measured 

"  Marvedi  conld  not  speak.  He  lay  with  his  breast  on  the 
table,  and  bia  arm  stretched  around  his  treasure.     Yean  seemed 


to  fdl  upon  him  in  momenta  ;  his  whole  frame  was  shrunk 
together,  and  his  heart  beat  as  it  wotdd  beat  through.  Aa  he 
lay  thus,  sprawling  and  fised  with  horror,  his  eyes  burned  and 
dilated  like  the  eyes  of  a  maimed  iJger,  and  his  rigid  month 
gaped  as  with  the  last  bri'ath.  In  truth,  there  was  something 
in  the  voice  and  words  of  the  unseen  speaker  to  make  the  boldest 
start  Manredi  lay  and  listened  for  the  voice,  though  ready  to 
yield  np  the  ghost,  should  it  speak  again.  How  long  he  reidly 
listened,  he  knew  not ;  thoogh  but  a  few  minutes,  it  seemed  to 
him  a  long,  long  night  of  horror.  The  place,  gloomy  before,  to 
his  imagination  became  darker  and  darker,  and  fantastic  shadows 
seemed  to  creep  about  the  wall.  The  amis  of  his  chair  appeared 
to  grow  cloee  to  his  sides,  and  he  sat  fixed  as  in  a  trap.  All 
was  silent.  Marvedi,  casting  his  eyes  around,  ventured  to 
move  a  hand — then,  hardly  breathing,  lifted  his  head — drew 
up  a  leg — and  thne,  by  fearful  degrees,  again  gathered  himself 
upright  in  his  chair,  and  dared  to  move  his  head  from  side 
to  side.  He  saw  nothing;  listened  with  new  courage ;  heard 
nothing.  He  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead,  and  utt«red  a 
deep  groan. 

llie  next  morning  Mr.  Marvedi,  with  him  an  unusual  occur- 
rence, took  his  breakfast  in  bed.  Nay,  he  had  not  risen,  when 
Hopely  called  to  see  Fanny.  "Excuse  me,  but  couldn't  leave 
the  house  without  saying  good-moming,"  said  the  daily  com- 
forter, as  he  put  aside  the  curtjun.  "  Ha  !  humph ! — I'm  glad 
to  see  you  looking  so  well,"  added  Hopely,  with  nuconsdonB 
hesitation. 
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"Well!"  cried  Marredi ;  "do  yon  nallj  think  I  look 
well,  Ht.  Hopdyl" — There  wu  destk  in  ereiy  line  of  lot 

"  A  little,  little  paler  ;  but,  perhaps  yaa  har^'t  had  ao  mnoh 
ideep  to-night ! " 

"  Ifot  &  wink — not  a  wink  !  "  rattled  bom  Uke  tJiroat  of  the 
man  of  monej. 

"Hal  that  accoontfi  for  it.  Yes — yea;  well,  &  nap  aft0 
dinner  and  " —  and  here  Hopely  looked  at  Fanny. 

"You  mean  well,  Mr.  Hopely — but  oh,  Lord! — oh,  Lordl — 
la*t  night,  oh,  I  fear  I'm — yea — I'm  certainly" 

"  Ooaiff  I "  cried  the  warning  voice  of  the  previoua  night. 

"There — there — there — again — again!" — shrieked  Marredi, 
and  the  bed  shook  beneath  him. 

"  For  Ove  last  iiTne,  Oeing  I "  cried  the  parrot,  perched  on 
tiie  teater  of  the  bed ;  for  the  bird  bong  extremely  tame, 
had  the  free  nm  of  the  honae,  which  may  account  for  Ha 
having,  th«  night  befbr^  helped  nnaeen  into  Uie  aaiictam  of  Van 

Marvedi  raved  "Don't  yon  hear  it  ?  I'm  called — a  sfHiit 
ciUIb  me !  " 

"  CompoM  yoEuiel^  my  dear  rir, — pray  compose  yonractf — 
why,  ha  !  ha  ! — it's  Mily  Fanny'a  parrot,"  aaid  Hopely,  in  the 
Boftast  tones. 

life  seemed  to  return  again  to  the  features  of  the  sick  man 
the  mystery  of  the  previons  warning  being  so  clearly  made  od(^ 
"  Oh  ]  ha !  the  bird  yon  gave  to  Fanny — the  parrot,  to  be  my 
companion — thank  yon,  Mr.  Hopely — thank  yon,"  aaid  Marvedi, 
with  a  grim,  malidom  smile.  "Bnt  away  with  it — kill  it — 
wring  its  neck-^>ut  of  doors  with  it  1 " 

"To  bo  sure,  me — to  bo  sure,"  said  Hopely,  in  vain  attempting 
b>  seenre  the  parrot,  Uiat  flew  from  place  to  place,  exclaiming, 
and  always  in  a  shriller  tone — "  Qoing — ffoinff  at  turty^ve — ia  / 
Aa/ — deeidtiBy  g<ni»g — gnng — going!"  whilst  Marvedi  roared 
and  raved  for  the  death  or  expulsion  of  the  trath-teller.  At 
length  Hopely,  irritated  by  the  BacceBsfnl  moveraenta  of  the 
bird,  and  urged  by  the  criee  of  the  sick  man,  flimg  his  walking- 
cane  at  the  parrot,  and  bronght  it  to  the  floor ;  though,  we  are 
pained  to  say,  with  a  broken  leg.  The  martyr  to  tmth  was 
again  banished  for  its  fitlly. 

It  wsB  the  midni^t  of  the  third  day  after  the  above-named 
occurrence,  and  Hopely,  Fanny,  and  the  houaekeeper  stood  about 
the  bed  of  lAurence  Marvedi.  His  doom  was  fixed ;  despite  the 
flatteries  of  the  apothecary,  death  stood  sentinel  at  the  sick  man's 
door.    "  I — think  Pm  getting  ill,"  sud  the  dying  man. 
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"PoiHiblT — poanbly,  you  may  think  bo  ;  but  you're  going  oil 
admirably,"  pronounced  the  equirocating  Hopely. 

"I  Bhoold  like  to  turn  upon  this  Bide,"  said  the  patient,  feebly. 

"  There,  air — tKore," — said  Hopely,  who,  with  the  housekeeper, 
nasiated  the  sick  man.    "There — now,  I'm  sura  you'll  be  better." 

He  wot  better — he  was  dead. 

The  apothecary  found  himaelf  down  in  the  will  of  the  mifer 
for  a  handsome  legacy.    Our  trath-teller  had  a  broken  1^. 


CHAPTEE  ni. 


A  TEBT  select  party  was  congregated  at  the  bouse  of  Un. 
limetwig,  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  her  daughter,  the 
youngest  of  four,  the  fair  Belinda ;  who,  at  the  time  we  write, 
had  entered  into  her  nineteenth  year,  and  although  she  had  no 
fortune — at  least,  what  is  vulgarly  understood  by  the  mercenary 
young  men  of  our  day  as  fortune — she  had  the  nobler  kind  of 
wealth  in  great  abundance—she  was  accomplished  to  the  verge 
of  perfection.  Her  pine-apples,  painted  on  white  satin,  were 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  Co  vent-garden.  And  then  her 
poitraits  of  dear  and  particular  Irienda,  they  lived  and  looked ! 
It  was  only  known  te  a  few,  but  she  had  contributed  some  of 
the  &ncy  heads,  to  either  the  Bloomsbnry  or  the  Bagnigge  Wells 
Beauties,  we  forget  which.  Her  modesty  withheld  her  nam^ 
but  they  who  had  seen  one  of  her  faces  could  eadly  point  out 
tike  whole  gallery.  Thej  had  all  the  same  sweet  email  mouth  ; 
in  which  the  artist  finely  indicated  the  ethereal  nature  of  the 
heroine,  showing  that  with  such  a  month  it  was  imposrible  to 
eat.  A.  mouth — if  we  may  dare  even  te  approach  a  masculine 
^mile — almoet  the  size  of  a  shirt  button-hole ;  indeed,  when 
any  of  the  teeth  were  seen,  it  might  almost  be  doubted  if  they 
were  not  the  pearl  button  itself.  And  then  the  Dian-like  purity 
illustrated  in  such  little  lips !  they  might,  with  difficulty,  compass 
a  whistle,  but  could  never  be  brought  te  perpetrate  a  kiss.  The 
eyes  were  worthy  of  the  iipa — nice  little  beads,  looking  up  in  one 
head  and  down  in  another,  as,  in  obedience  to  a  wire,  we  see  the 
different  orbs  of  different  dolls.  And  then  the  Sesh.  and  the 
general  espreselon  of  the  foce-^^o  soft,  so  very  sweet,  so  unlike 
the  flesh  that,  on  this  dull  earth,  is  wooed  and  won  and  taken 
before  a  parson  :  no,  it  is  clear  such  beauties  live  upon  honey- 
dew  like  humming-birds ;  on  conserves  of  ros^  and  jeasaniine 
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paste.    They  are  a  great  improvement  on  tte  ideal  woman  of 

Wordsworth,  and  are 


It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  lingered  too  long  on  the  One 
ability  of  Belinda,  eeeing  tliat  she  has  so  many ;  bat  we  eoold  not 
for  the  life  of  ob  let  the  reader  pass  in  ignorance  of  the  fiur 
hand  ao  eucceaafiilly  helping  the  advancement  of  high  British 
art  We  have  paused — many  a  time  have  we  paused — before 
theae  heads,  contemplating  them  with  the  same  profound  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  that  in  our  schoolboy  days  we  have  lavished  opon 
sugar-plums  ;  nay,  it  may  be  wrong  to  own  the  weakaeaa,  but, 
perhaps,  with  the  selfsame  wish.  To  return  to  the  birth-day 
party. 

We  never  see  a  young  lady,  surrounded  by  eight  or  ten 
bachelors,  take  off  her  gloves,  and  seat  herself  at  the  piano,  but 
we  shudder,  from  an  sssociation  of  ideas  ; — yes,  we  instantly 
think  of  the  infernal  machine.  Who  knows  how  many  men  may 
be  killed  dead  on  the  spot  by  the  first  crash  !  Belinda  played 
divinely.  £dgar  Flimsy,  the  younger  sou  of  a  country  banker, 
looked  very  serious  as  the  music  proceeded.  Mra.  Limetwig 
observed  the  gravis  of  the  young  gentleman,  and,  doubtless  to 
divert  it,  deured  Belinda  to  sing.  Belinda  obeyed,  and  sang  in 
the  fineat  possible  taste.  Had  she  been  wound  up  for  the  occasion, 
like  a  musical  snnff-boz,  she  could  not  have  acquitted  herself 
with  more  precision,  and  with  lees  vulgar  impalse :  every  note 
fell  irom  her  lips  as  if  it  were  chiselled ;  and  then  her  execution  ! 
Poor  Edgar  Flimsy ! — his  heart  was  dragged  up  and  down  the 
gamut  until  exhausted,  when,  at  the  last  three-minute  shake  of 
the  songstress,  it  fell  into  a  thousand  little  [ueces.  Indeed,  we 
would  not  own  the  heart  that  could  stand  that  shake.  There  was 
a  general  burst  of  applause,  followed  for  a  moment  by  a  profound 
ulencc;  Mra.  Limetwig  looked  proudly  at  the  young  bachelor^ 
but  favoured  the  younger  son  of  the  buiker  with  a  look  entirely 
for  himself 

In  this  pause,  a  voice  cried  out,  and  it  seemed  as  if  accom- 
panying  the  glances  of  Mrs.  limetwig — "  Doe»  nobody  offer  f" 

A.  titter,  deepening  into  a  laugh,  went  round  the  room,  and 
Mrs.  Limetwig  and  Belinda  turned  to  scarlet.  "  Oh — ha !  ha  ! " 
observed  the  mamma,  evidently  restraioing  excessive  laughter, 
"  that  teaziug  bird,  wluch  William's  god&ither  brought  him— 
how  came  it  here  1 "  and  the  servant  was  immediately  ordered  to 
eecure  the  intruder:  but  the  parrot  was  a  social  parrot,  and 
resolved  not  to  leave  the  party ;  hence,  after  many  ine^ctnal 
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attempts  to  <»tcli  it,  for  ita  leg,  tJiongh  w««k,  bad  been  aat  bj 
some  SamariUD,  the  bird  waa  suffered  to  renu^n. 

"  It  vas  downright  croelt;  to  Bsk,  but  would," — thna  spokft 
th«  banker's  jounger  md, — "would  Mim  Limetwig  sing  his 
&Tonrit«  tODgi — tho  " 

"  Ccrtaiiily,"  aiuwered  Mn.  limetwig  tat  her  dangbter  ;  and 
the  finonrite  aong — m  forget  it*  title  «id  wordo,  bat  its  being 
Ttrj  popular  maf  acconnt  for  tiiat— was  executed  witb  incom- 
parable power. 

"  Toot  «iiy  uimiBiTied  danghter  I "  ofaoerved  the  banker's  aoa, 
in  a  low  voice,  to  Hrs.  Liinetwig. 

"All  married,  except  raj  Hear  Belinda ;  and  it  would  break 
my  heart,  I  believe,  to  part  with  her.  Yea,  ■ir,"  said  tba  mother, 
afiected  even  by  the  probability  of  a  aeparation,  "  Belinda,  air, 

"TAtlam  lot,genamai,—*^  ^^  ^/"  o^  the  parrot ;  aed 
tlie  guests  bunt  into  uncontrolled  l»nght«r.  Belinda,  with  fine 
presMtee  of  mind,  immediately  struck  the  keys  of  the  piano,  m 
thou(^  quite  uncraieeioua  of  the  intermpti<ai,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  was  in  the  midst  of  a  fariouH  battie-pieoe. 

"If  I  might  aspire  to  the  notioe  of  Mtas  Umrtwig,"  said  the 
banker's  son  to  the  mother,  "  I  hope  that  " 

"  Qoing  for  a  aong,  gendtmtn  I "  cried  the  pairot;  and  agsio 
ita  words  were  greeted  with  a  shout  "It  was  too  much ;  the 
creature — where  could  it  have  learned  audi  words  % — Bfaouhl  be 
sent  from  the  house."  Soeh  waa  the  Beat«nee  jvononnoed  by  Hrs. 
limetwig,  and  after  Btnoe  little  difficnlty,  carried  into  execution. 
But  the  charm  of  the  night  was  broken ;  Urs.  Limetwig  waa 
irritated,  Belinda  languid,  and  the  banker's  aon — whetiier  the 
last  declaratioa  of  the  bird  "  bad  given  him  pause,"  ire  know 
not — not  once^  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  ventured  to 
qteak  of  Belinda.  She  died  a  maid,  a  victim  to  the  inta-uaion 
of  trulii. 

Wliat  would  become  of  the  world,  if  truth  interfered  in  every 
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Thu  jiarrot  was  now  doomed  to  feel,  ia  diagnwe  and  poverty, 
the  imprudence  of  the  past.  It  had  snfFersd  for  too  much  truth. 
TJntow&rd  aoddents  had  placed  it  in  ntuationa  where  its  foihU 
told  with  fatal  effect  on  the  seiuilulitj  of  ite  patrons.  It  was 
now,  however,  housed  where  truth  mi^t  be  spoken ;  at  leoBt,  so 
it  will  be  thought,  when  we  loake  known  the  next  lodging  of  our 
martyr.  In  smokj,  sqoalid  hnto,  eurely  truth  nuj  show  its 
nakedness,  and  utter  its  rongh  but  wholesome  sayings. 

Jerry  Noggin  was  kept  a  cobbler  by  the  bottle ;  could  he  have 
withstood  its  witcheries,  he  might,  whenever  be  pleased,  have 
asKTted  the  full  dignity  of  shoemaker  ;  yes,  be  might  have 
made,  where  he  mended  ;  he  might  have  been  the  author  of  boots, 
instead  of  the  ignoble  translator.  For  twenty  years  had  hia  wife 
nted  him  for  his  prostituted  genius,  for  suffering  "any  nunper 
to  get  above  his  head,"  when,  if  he  liked,  he  might  have  mads 
shoes  for  the  king.  Jerry,  in  hia  aerioas  nomeute — that  la 
when  he  had  no  money, — allowed  the  justice  of  the  reproach,  and 
as  constantly  promised  no  Icmger  to  deaerve  it. 

"  Ha  i  Lord  help  me  t  I  was  well  put  to  it  to  marry  you  I " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Noggin,  in  the  oooiBe  of  one  of  those  little 
disputes,  that  give  a,  zest  and  fiavoor  to  matrimony. 

"  To  be  sure  you  were,"  said  Jerry,  and  his  words  smacked  td 
the  bar  at  the  comer ;  "  to  be  sore  ;  til  the  parish  knew  that." 

"What!  I  might  have  married  a  gentleman,"  retorted 
Mra.  Noggin. 

"  And  so  yon  have,"  said  Jerry,  with  a  smug  look  of  dignity. 

"  A  gentleman  I  A  ibllow  that  does  nothing  but  sot  upon 
gin  and" 

"That's  not  my  fiiult,  but  my  misforttwe,"  cried  Noggin* 

somewhat  affect«d.    "  Don't  reproach  me,  Nelly,  if— if "- and 

the  maudlin  cobbler  began  to  weep,  "  if  I  can't  get  brandy  t 
Don't  talk  to  me ;  what  matter  how  a  man  gets  at  happiness,  bo 
he  doea  but  have  it  t " 

"  Happiness !  and  have  you  the  iitipnd«ice  to  coll  yourself 
happy  1"  exclaimed  the  wife;  and,  considering  that  she  was  his 
wife,  his  avowal  of  felicity  betokened  great  moral  courage. 

Noggin  evidently  felt  the  absurdity  of  the  bravado ;  for, 
looking  up  in  his  wife's  face,  and  puffing  out  his  cheeks, 
like  the  cheeks  of  an  ape,  fie  hiccuped— "  i 
skittle-ground." 
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"Ajid  there  you  find  happinesa}"  cried  Mrs.  Noggin,  with 
snprema  contempt. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jeny,  qaalif jing  his  aasertion,  "  when  yonVe  the 
rhenmatiz." 

"  And  I  have  wasted  the  bloom  of  my  yonth  " 

"  Bloom  1  tan,"  said  Jerry,  "tan." 

"  How  many  women  would  have  left  you,  yon  villain  1 " 
shouted  Mrs,  Noggin,  atung  by  the  aneer  at  her  beauty. 

"Ha!  I've  often  thought  that,"  said  Jerry,  "if  I  bad  bat 
known  how  to  go  to  work." 

"  What !  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me  1 "  and  the  shame-Etiicken 
husband  did  not  venture  to  deny  the  enonnity.  "  Of  me  ?  who 
conid  have  picked  and  chosen  where  I  liked .'  of  tne  " 

"  Now,  I  say,  Nell,  let's  have  no  more  of  this.  Pick  and 
choose  I  I  eay  nothing ;  you're  my  wife,  and  1  hope  God  will 
forgive  me  ;  but  yon  know,  Nell,  as  for  picking  and  ckoosinf^" 
and  here  Mr.  Noggin,  with  the  end  of  hia  thumb  placed  at  the 
end  of  his  nose,  indicated  some  deep,  myetic  meaning. 

Mrs,  Noggin,  enraged  at  the  geatore,  screamed  in  treble, 
"  Why,  you  pitiful,  dirty  villain  1  you  miserable  rascal,  that  I 
have  kept  from  being  naked ;  you  nngratefnl  fellow,  that  I 
nuraed  with  a  broken  arm  " — Mrs.  Noggin  did  not  patUB  to  say 
bow  it  had  been  broken—"  do  yon  dare  to  mean  to  say  that  I 
couldn't  have  manried  the  miller — and  the" 

"Why,  Neil,  you  know  it," — and  Noggin  could  aometimes  be 
stem  in  hia  liquor  ;  "  you  know  that  when  I  married  you,  you 
know  that  yon  were  going  a-begging ! " 

"  Going  a-begging ! "  roared  Mrs.  Nog^  {damg  her  hands  at 
her  sides. 

"  YaB — going  a-begging ;  you  were  " 

"  Ch«ap  at  tUrt  I "  cried  the  parrot,  from  the  top  of  a  wicker 
cage,  the  residence  of  a  late  magpie  ;  "  c^p  at  dirt  I "  repeated 
the  bird. 

Mrs.  Noggin  was  for  an  instant  struck  dumb  by  the  nntimely 
truth  of  such  a  speaker.  Jerry  recovering  his  astonishment, 
slapped  his  tlugh,  shoated  a  lau^,  and  said,  "that's  a  bit 
of  tmtL" 

"Cheap  at  iirt—di4ap  at  dirt— cheap  at  dirt!"  iterated  Uie 
paiTofi  as  tiion^  proud  of  the  praise  of  the  hnsband. 

"  And  it  isnt  enough  that  you,  a  villain  and  a  coward  as  yon 
are,  wear  ont  my  life,  but  you  must  teach  a  parrot  to  " 

"  Chtap  at  dirt  t "  cried  the  bird.  It  spoke  no  more ;  for 
Mrs.  Noggin,  seinng  a  last,  with  amazing  force  and  dexterity 
tiung  it  at  the  speaker,  and  the  parrot  fell  dead  upon  the  floor. 

Even  in  the  garret  of  a  cobbler  there  was  no  retreat  for  Imth. 
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Silly,  silly  bird  !  had  it  lived  a  life  of  self-glorificatioii,  bov 
differently  h&d  ito  life  been  puead.  "  I  caimot  think,"  said  the 
parrot,  one  day,  to  a  fine  macair  in  a  gold  bumiabed  cage,  "  I 
cannot  ttunk,"  said  our  sufferer,  the  spirit  of  .^eap  for  a  brief 
miiinte  descending  on  the  birda,  "  how  it  ia  that  I  meet  with 
nothing  bat  persecution  and  miafortanB,  I  talk  whole  sentences, 
and  might  reasonably  expect  great  admiration  for  my  aagacity ; 
and  yet  look  at  me  ;  see,  what  a  poor,  plucked,  maimed  vagrant 
I  am !  How  is  it,  my  dear  macaw,  that  you  have  for  so  mauy 
yean  enjoyed  uninterrupted  luxoiy  1  Surely  you  most  have  an 
extraordinary  gift  of  worda.  Tell  me,  how  is  thia  ?  are  you 
continually  letting  fall  rich  truths — for  ever  dealing  in  deep 
wiadom  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  macaw ;  "  I  have  lived  here  these  ten  years, 
and  have  been  pampered  on  the  beat ;  and  yet,  until  this  hour, 
I  have  never  said  anything  from  mom  till  night,  except 
'preltffP<ai 
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This  will  be  a  very  short  chapter ;  but  to  the.  admirers  of 
martyred  worth,  we  trust  a  very  grateful  one.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
assures  ns,  that  no  man  of  genius  starves  unknown ;  his  atarva- 
tion,  probably,  hel[nng  to  make  him  notorioua.  Even  truth  has, 
at  last,  its  enduring  reward. 

Lady had  the  moat  splendid  collei^on  of  all  that  was 

"  rich  and  rare."  Happy  were  they  admitted  to  the  wondois  of 
her  museum  !  "  And  pray,  what  have  we  here  I "  asked  a  foreign 
Countess,  paumng  before  our  stuffed  parrot — a  parrot,  with  its 
every  feather  composed,  its  eye  replaced,  set  up  in  an  erect  and 
self-aaaertmg  poeture,  standing  beneath  a  dome  of  glass,  and 
aapported  by  a  pillar  of  most  exquisite  marble,  whereon  were  in- 
aeribed,  in  letters  of  gold,  the  history,  acts,  and  death  of  our  martyr. 

The  parrot  had,  in  its  life,  been  blinded,  maimed ;  had  been 
hunted  from  place  to  place  with  hate  and  curses  following  it,  and 
had  at  last  been  brained  by  a  ahiew  for  the  truth  in  a  cobbler's 
garret.  But  dead,  its  fiime  bc^n  to  live ;  and  now,  it  stands  in 
ft  palace  upon  marbl%  and  is  sheltered  from  the  mudleet  mote  by 
ft  case  of  crystal  1 

'Whatare  the  trials  of  truth,  when  we  think  of  ita  mouumenta  t 
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"  Sktth  !  Bbowit  I  Joins !  and  Robinsoii  1 "  We  cuk  see  tli« 
eyes  of  tbe  reader  sporlde  ns  the  j  meet  the  ntmea  of  his  school- 
bo;  friends.  And  now,  thej  melt,  and  the  reader  Ittja  hia  hsod 
upon  hie  penaive  heart,  sighing  at  the  untimel;  fate  of  "Smith," 
who  "  was  drowned."  The  reader  moums  for  the  dead — for  the 
red-cheeked,  curlj-headed  little  Smith,  prodigal  of  apples  when 
apples  fell  to  his  lot— cunning  at  taw — a^Ie  at  leap-frog — 
blowing  at  kite :  for  Smith  who,  like  many  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  hod  surmounted  multiplication  onl;f  to  sink ;  for 
Smith  who,  tike  many  philosophers  and  metaphysiciaDS,  sounded 
the  lowest  deptlis  of  things  only  to  leave  the  world  in  ignorance 
of  his  discoveries. 

It  was  onr  first  purpose  to  make  no  further  aDuuon  to  the 
ipelliug-book  tragedy  than  that  already  set  down ;  in  our  sim- 
plicity we  thought  the  mere  names,  Brown,  Jones,  and  Koln'nson, 
would  he  all-sufficient  to  awaken  a  taU  recollection  of  their 
perils  post — of  the  punishment  thej  aofibred — of  the  immortal 
reasons  of  the  schoolmaster  fbr  the  ohostiseznent  he  weepongly 
bestowed. 

"  "We  will  trust,"  said  we  to  our  prosaic  friend  Wagstoff— "  we 
will  trust  to  the  recollections  of  the  world,"  and  we  looked  about 
as  proudly. 

"Dearest ,"  said  Wagstaff,  "do  no  such  thing.     No — no  J 

give  yonr  text  Give  the  whole  story  '  Of  tAt  Birgs  that  vent  into 
tka  Water  ijtftead  of  heimj  at  S(^iool  or  at  Eome,'  and  then,  what- 
ever you  may  have  to  say  upon  the  matter — though  I  believe 
Hr.  Daniel  Fenning  has  said  all  that  can  be  said — state  briefly 

afterwards.     But  answer  me, what  eon  yon  purpose  by  yoop 

present  whim  1  " 

"Whim,  Mr.  Wagstaff  J   We  feel  that  we  are  about  to  become 
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a  great  monl  teatiher.  We  hara  documents,  jea,  air,  doeaments 
cmtaining  the  fdtnra  Kvea  of  Bnrwii,  Jone^  and  Bobinscn, 
Whidi  will  enable  ns  to  shew  the  paramount  valne  and  JnflueQce 
of  early  impressionB,  When  at  school,  Mr,  Wagstaff,  were  you 
ever  whipped  1 " 

"  I  Dorer  was  at  school,  Mr. ,"  arid  Wagstaff  seemed  to 

rise  a  good  inch  higher.  "But  what  has  whipping  to  do  with 
early  impresuons  t " 

"  You  shall  find,  if  jaa  will  patientlj  listen  to  the  lives  of 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Bobinson.  But  first  I  will  set  on  the  head 
of  my  story — where  it  wdl  glitter  like  a  ctwonet — a  psAage  Irom 
Mr.  Feuuing.    Hark  the  mmple  beauty  of— 

"  Lesson  T. — Tbere  were  KTenI  boji  tint  nied  to  go  into  the  wsttr 
butcad  or  being  mt  Bhool,  uid  liiej  HmsCimea  ttiid  lo  long  Bflcr  Kbool 
tinu,  tbtt  thvy  u«d  to  &igbt«n  Qteir  parmtfl  tcfj  much ;  ud  though 
they  wtra  told  of  it  time  ftfter  tiiBa,  r*t  they  would  fitgatntlg  go  to  va»h 
thtmMthn  I  One  day  fimr  of  them,  Smitk,  Brotm,  Joittt.  ud  Hobintom, 
took  it  into  their  headi  to  jlxj  tha  traant,  ind  go  into  the  «stBr.  Thajr 
h*d  not  beea  in  long  before  SmM  ma  dromied  1  Broam'i  fstliM 
followed  him,  and  laihed  htm  hemrtily  vhile  h«  wu  oated ;  And  Jama  and 
Sebimon  na  home  half-dreued,  which  plainly  told  where  tfaey  had  been. 
HowiTer,  tbey  wer*  both  (ent  to  bed  vithout  any  tupptr,  and  told  Tcry 
plainly  that  they  ihoold  be  well  eonected  at  achool  nnt  day  1 " 

We  paaa  the  "  sMOitd  leaon,"  tm  it  eantaitis  littla  worthy  ot 
Ukonght,  save  the  benevolent  prcanise  of  the  schoolmaBter,  who 
pledges  himadf  to  fiog  the  delinqoenta  ;  a  pledge  iriudi  he 
redeetns  in  a  spirit  of  punctuality  more  than  satiafiKtoty  to  the 
sufferers.  We  now  come  to  •  XjesBon  m.,"  wbich  shews  "Sow 
Brovn,  Jona,  and  BobintoK  vtn  ttrttd." 

"  Next  day,  Brmcn,  Jam—,  and  BMmcM  wen  aaat  to  diODl,  and  in  a 
■hart  time  were  called  np  to  choir  maKer ;  and  fa*  Srit  b^sa  with  Avtsn, 
—Fray,  yonng  gentleman,  mid  he»  what  ia  the  reaion  yen  go  mto  the 
water  withont  the  conaent  o(  yonr  pareotj,  Kod  even  when  you  ihonld  be 
■t  icboo]  ?  I  won't  do  ho  any  more,  aaid  Brown.  T^of  u  nothing  at  aU^ 
replied  the  maiter  ;  /  cannot  tnut  yoH.  Pray  etn  you  nrim  i  No,  tir: 
Ifot  twim,  do  you  (ay  f  Why,  you  might  haTB  been  drowned  ai  well  ai 
Smiih.  Take  him  np,  uid  tjie  maiter.  So  he  wai  taken  np,  and  well 
whipped. 

"Well,  Mid  he  to /dim*,  can  yon  iwim?  A  little,  )ir.  A  littlt.'  mid 
the  muter ;  teAy,  you  iMre  m  more  danger  than  Broan,  and  might  have 
been  drowned  if  you  had  Tentored  much  farUier.    Take  him  np,  taid  he. 

"  Now,  RobioHn  could  awim  very  wall,  and  thought,  ai  Bnmn  and 
Jana  were  whipped  becanae  they  could  not  >wim,  that  he  ihonld  eecape. 
Well,  Sobinion,  taid  the  maiter,  can  yon  >wim  ?  Tea,  lir,  laid  he  (very 
boldly),  anywhere  orer  tha  riier.  Yon  caa  awim,  yon  lay  1  Yet,  dr. 
Then  piay,  sir,  if  you  can  awim  ao  well,  what  btiiinea  bad  yoB  in  the 
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irattT,  when  jmi  ihiniU  hmre  been  u  Kbooi  i  You  didn't  tcant  to  bom  lo 
twin,  you  tayt  it  u  plain  th«a  ;on  go  in  for  idlenm'  uke.  Tike  bin  up, 
take  him  up,  Mid  be.  So  tbc7  wen  all  uverili/  eameUd  far  thsir  diio- 
bedience  uid  foil;  1 " 

Brown,  Joues,  and  Bobinson  were  whipped,  but  Smith  wU 
bejond  the  Tengeauce  of  the  schoolmaster.  Smith  might 
blandl}'  smile  at — 

"  The  lilTei?  itenu  of  delicate  birch-treei.'' 

Ee  ■vms  secnra  from  the  atroDg  arm,  and  the  stronger  reason  of 
the  jwdsgogue.  Wia  fHiture  days  were  not  like  the  daja  of  his 
Borvjving  companions,  doomed  to  feel  the  Influence  of  "early 
iropresaiona."  Little  Smith  waa  borne  to  the  chnrchyard  by 
boys  and  giria  in  comely  white  ;  flowers  grew  on  his  grave,  and 
in  dne  time  a  cherab  head,  considered  to  be  a  likeness  of  the 
deceased,  wept  never-falling  tears — a  touching  type  of  his  watery 
fate— ftboTe  him.  The  mortal  part  of  Smith  was  assaredly  laid 
in  dnst ;  bnt,  to  this  day,  his  ghost  ia  said  to  be  in  many  waters. 
"  I'm  sure,"  exclaimed  a  little  fellow  of  six  years  old,  gazing  on 
a  brook  with  solemn  eye.  "I'm  sore  that's  the  pond  where 
Smith  waa  drowned  I "  How  many  an  nrchin,  with  a  vagae 
sense  of  curious  awe,  looks  for  Smith  in  puddles — the  "  Proteus 
rimng  from  the  sea,"  of  childish  apprehension  t 

The  reader  cannot  have  failed  to  mark  the  wiadom  of  tJie 
inexorable  schoolmaster,  who  scourges  Brown  because  he  "cannot 
swim,"  and  who  notwitliBtanding  "goes  into  the  water."  Brown 
should  have  first  learned  to  swim  on  dryland,  ere  he  ventured  to 
wet  hinuwlC  The  life  of  the  man  Brown  shewed  that  the  school- 
boy was  fuUy  impressed  with  the  golden  lesson  of  the  teacher ; 
that  to  tlie  end  of  his  days  he  had  never  forgotten  the  wise 
maxims  of  his  master.  It  is  tiie  accidents  befalling  the  man, 
Brown,  we  are  about  to  narrttte ;  and  thereby,  as  we  fondly 
hope,  te  display  a  vivid  illustration  of  tlie  effect  of  early  impre»- 
aions.  The  pearls  let  fall  by  the  schoohnRxter  Brown  gaUkared 
up,  and  wore  as  amnleba  through  life. 
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I.— BBOWN  WHO  "  COULDNT?  SWIiL" 


CHAPTER  I. 

ToiTHO  Brown  mherited  from  hia  father  the  eqaiTocal  bmto.  of 
a  thousand  pounds.  He  bad  better  inherited  iiothiug  ;  for,  in 
the  pieseat  atat«  of  aoaetj,  we  hold  a.  thousand  pounds  to  he  not 
merely  a  useless,  but  a  mischierouB,  sum  :  it  is  not  a  negative 
good,  but  a  poutire  eviL  What  is  to  be  done  with  a  thousand 
iraunds  1  Put  it  in  the  hinds  says  Quiet,  and  philosophise  upon 
thirty  pounds  a-year !  There  are  exquisite  essays  written  to  proTO 
theauffioiencyofthirtypoandsaryearjaUowing  at  least  fiveshillinga 
per  quarter  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews ;  essa}^  in  which  the 
expenseaof  a  pauper  gentleman  are  so  nicely  calculated  that  It  muat 
be  his  own  wilM  eccentrioitj  if,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  either 
owes  a  shiUing  or  has  one.  We  happen  to  he  honoured  with 
the  abort  acqnuntance  of  the  anthor  <^  some  of  theae  liArttti. 
He  had  thrice  been  ahnt  op  in  the  Fleet  on  an  income  of  threa 
hundred  per  annnm,  and  was  consequently  enabled  to  preach  oit 
the  competence  of  thirty  pounds  a-year.  It  was  during  hia 
third  visit  to  the  gaol  that  we  had  some  interesting  talk  with 
liitn,  He  waa  lamenting  the  extravagance  of  the  present 
genei-atian ;  and  passing  hia  right  hand  under  his  velvet  cap, 
and  turning  his  pensive  and  eloqnent  eye  upwards,  Baked  us  if 
we  had  ever  read  his  book  t  Of  course  ws  had.  We,  however, 
vestured  to  question  the  correctness  of  ita  condnsioua ;  in  a 
word,  we  were  hardy  enough  to  express  our  donbts  of  the 
poasibili^  of  existing  "  aa  a  gentleman  " — for  each  were  the 
author's  premiaea — on  thirty  pounda  »-year.  "  Look  at  Higgin> 
bottom,"  aaid  we,  "  he  baa  followed  your  Byatem  to  a  chop,  and 
yet  Higginbottom  is  in  debL"  "Pardon  me,"  quickly  returned 
the  auUior,  **  I  grant  hia  obedience  ao  far  as  the  chop  goes,  but 
there  were  tliree  days  in  the  year  that  Higginbottom  would  not 
take  his  chop  without  [dcklea.  Now,  my  system  is  so  philo- 
■ophicaUy  arranged  aa  not  to  admit  of  even  a  single  rauon. 
Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  sir,  witb  a  wise  economy,  a  man  m^ 
alwaya  on  thirfy  ponnda  a-year  obtain  his  ciiop  ;  ^c  ruin  Ilea  in 
the  pickles."  We  vere  about  to  dispute  the  point,  when  the 
temperate  anthor  began  to  swear  at  a  boy  who  entered  with  a 
bottle  of  port.  "And  where,  you  scoundrel,"  cried  the  author 
of  a  treatise  on  the  suffidency  of  thirty  pounda  per  year,  '*  where, 
you  miaereaat,  are  the  olives  ]    WhatJ  forgotthem]  Vagabond! 
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to  snppoee  I  could  drink  port  without  olivea !    Tanish  t    Stop  ! 

Don't  nuke    the    blunder  yon  |mada    before:    mind — French 

We  are  aatiflSed  in  oar  belief  of  the  worae  than  -wortUeaanesa 
of  A  single  tliouaand  pounds,  laid  oat  at  iat«reat,  it  may  bring 
daily  bread  ;  but  what  ia  life,  without  its  pickles  1  Such  waa 
the  wise  conviction  of  young  Brown,  condemned  to  a  thona&nd 
pounda.  Brown  had,  at  fiTe-aod-^wenty,  done  nothing ;  • 
oircninatance  whii^  aupplied  him  with  an  inducament  to  go  on 
aa  he  had  began.  When  at  school,  he  "  couldn't  ewim,"  and  he 
had  been  aoimdly  biidied  for  Tentnring  where  only  he  conM 
loam.  Throughout  hia  life  it  Beamed  that  tha  argument  of  the 
adioohnaster  exerciaed  a  aubtle  power  over  the  mind  of  the 
•cholar.  He  wbb  ignorant,  and  hov  Tain  the  endeavour  to  be  wise ! 

Brown,  though  a  fervent  admirer  of  the  beaatiiiil  sex,  had 
never  ventured  to  intnut  the  secret  of  that  admiratitai  to  any 
peiBOQ  the  moat  likely  to  be  intenated  in  it.  At  one-aud~ 
twenty,  he  was  moderately  in  love  with  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
the  village  att<ffney;  Maria  Writly,  whose  honoured  father 
would  have  beeu  but  too  happy  to  aaaign  hia  aeventh  child  to 
the  protection  of  our  hero.  Brown,  however,  wag  consciona  of 
his  inexperienoe :  he  never  had  made  love,  and  it  was  ao  awkward 
to  begin  to  leani.  He  was  aure  that  his  paosion  became  stxonger 
and  stronger ;  he  though^  too,  that  the  young  lady  aaw  it,  and 
amiled  benignantly  npon  ita  growth ;  atill,  he  never  had  apoken 
to  any  woman  upon  a  subject  genei^y  ao  offensive  to  the  sex, 
and,  peihape,  it  was  not  yet  time  for  him  to  open  his  mouth. 

"  KesB  you,  it'a  nothing,"  aaid  Jack  Simmons,  clerk  to  old 
Writly.  "  Tike  my  word  for  it,"  said  Jack  (me  day  to  Brown, 
"it'a  nothing." 

We  fbar  oar  lady  readers  will  be  somewhat  scandaliaed  when 
they  ieam  that  what  Jack  Simmons  proclaimed  to  be  nothing, 
waa  no  other  than  that  moat  important  passage  in  the  life  of 
every  biped,  whether  the  active  or  the  passive  party — a  declara- 
tion of  love.    Nothing  1 

"  Well,  it  may  be,"  said  Brown, "  very  likely  :  but  then,  Jack, 
the  &ct  is,  I — if  I  must  apeak — I  never  did  make  an  offer." 

"  m  defy  Solomon,"  replied  Jack,  "  to  find  any  yonng  gentle- 
man a  better  reason  for  beginning  at  the  very  earliest 
opportunity." 

Brown  thrast  hia  fingers  throngh  hia  hair,  and  looking  npon 
the  ground,  and  then  into  the  sky,  and  then  tnming  bis  head, 
and  staring  in  the  iace  of  Jack  Simmons,  said,  in  a  vary  ssrioua 
▼oiee,  "Jack,  I  never  did  it"    Jack  laaghed. 

Time  passed  oa,  and  Brown  remained  ailent^  becaose  he  had 
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OMU  silent ;  tmrj  hour  and  every  daj  adding,  in  his  opinion,  & 
new  reaaon  for  his  taciturnity,  jqck  Simmoua  ceased  to  adviat 
where  his  advice  bore  no  fruit,  and  the  early  friends  became 
mere  acquuntance.  Jack  was  one  of  those  an^able,  proaperoiu 
spirits,  who  look  upon  the  very  beat  things  of  this  world  aa 
things  made  for  tbemselvea  :  hence  when  fortune  ofiers  her 
goods,  taking  them  with  acarcely  a  flashing  of  the  face  or  a 
trembling  of  the  nerves,  to  betrsy  a  delidous  feeling  of  surpme. 
Jack  would  have  taken  a  coronet  from  the  hand  of  the  goddess, 
and  clapping  it  upon  his  head,  aa  if  it  were  no  more  than  a  new 
beaver,  would  have  walked  airily  away.  While  a  humble,  fearing 
Bfurit  would  have  ofiered  thanks  for  a  hedge-eide  crab.  Jack 
Simmons  wonld  have  helped  himself  to  a  pine  at  five  guineas, 
whiatliug  as  he  cut  it.  Huice,  Jack  Simmons  had  many  pines, 
when  other  Jacka  were  gaping  for  the  cmdeat  little  apple  '■ 

Two  months  had  flown  since  the  meeting  of  Brown  and  Jack, 
when  Jack  had,  in  the  ojnnion  of  Brown,  sacrilegiously  avowed 
»  dedaration  of  lova  to  be  "nothing."  It  was  a  beantiM 
morning,  in  Jane,  and  Brown— with  thonghts  of  Maria  Writly 
in  his  heart  and  head,  and  fishing-tackle  in  his  band — crossed 
the  paternal  threshold.  Now  he  thought  of  Maria,  and  now  of 
trout ;  now  of  his  long-deferred  declaration,  and  now  of  his  bait. 
With  the  mixed  feelings  of  a  lover  and  an  angler,  though  they 
may  be  thought  the  same,  Brown  plodded  onward.  He  paesed 
ihe  school :  his  former  maat«r — his  bene&ctor — was  gone :  a 
stranger  flof^^ed  another  generation,  and,  let  na  hope,  with 
justice,  Htrength,  and  wisdom  equal  to  the  gifts  of  his  prede- 
eaaor.  Brown  turned  the  comer  of  a  lane ;  an  action  that, 
although  lost  upon  the  reader,  denoted  the  two  poeseedng 
pasaioDS  of  the  ped^trian  :  the  lane  led  to  tiM  stream  wherein 
'Brawn  hoped  to  catch  his  finli,  and  half-way  up  the  lane  stood 
the  cottage  of  JtBnj  Writly,  attomey-^t^law. 

We  know  not  whether  the  reader  has  felt  a  surprise  that  has 
often  smote  ns  in  oor  many  wanderings  through  little  country 
towns.  If  so,  we  oould  wish  to  exclumge  opinioM  on  the  matter. 
Why  IB  it  that  the  honae  of  the  lawyer  and  the  house  of  the 
•potbecary  are  nine  times  out  of  ten  at  some  distance  from  the 
crowds  of  houses  composing  the  town  1  Why  do  tiiey  stand — 
if  we  may  use  the  teim— pushed  away  from  the  sociality  ol 
nrighbonn  1  We  believe  there  are  cerfaun  statntea  which  confine 
the  workers  in  unhealthy  and  noisome  trades  to  the  outskirts  of 
a  ci^ ;  but  what— we  a^  it  of  the  curious— what  principle  can 
operate  to  the  banishment  of  the  lawyer  and  the  apoUtecaiy  t 
*  We  pause  for  a  reply." 

And  Brown  "  paused,"  hut  for  what,  we  will  leave  the  ima^n»- 
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tive  reader   to  gaeea.    Ho  stood,  bia  rod  upon  the  groimd, 

looking  at  the  chamber  windnv  of  Muis  Writl7,  his  unaccoatAd 

jnistrets] 

■'  Nair  might  I  do  it,  pM,  now  he  ii  pnjiog," 

erieg  the  Tadll&tuig  Hamlet  stnmbliog  an  tjie  kneeling  Claadios. 
2fow,  thon^t  Brown,  aa  he  gazed  npoa  the  lattice,  now  eonld 
I  tell  mj  loTe,  although  I  never  did  before.  Brown  stood  and 
looked. 

Oh,  reader  1  if  jou  have  ever  been  in  love — and  if  }rou  havo 
not,  jon  are  worse  than  anj  beast  of  yean  of  diacretion — and  i^ 
having  been  in  love,  joa  have  ever  atood  and  looked  at  the 
lattice  of  your  sleeping  mistreaa,  hava  you  not  felt  your  heart 
drawn  np — up — up  to  the  easement  I  Has  not  the  house  lun 
in  the  sweet  moonlight,  or  basked  in  the  morning  aun  like  a 
living  thing  t  That  within  it  you  have  loved  has  given  a  sense, 
a  vitality,  to  the  outward  walls :  you  could  with  reverent,  pilgrin 
lips  have  knelt  and  kissed  the  threshold ;  the  martlet  building 
beneath  the  eaves  was  to  you  a  aacred  thing — a  household 
relipon.  There  was  not  a  paA  of  that  habitation — we  care  not 
whether  of  atone  or  mud — that  was  not  enriched  by  the  uncon- 
sdout  magio  of  the  dear  sleeper  within.  As  the  aun  roee,  from 
the  very  chimneys,  as  from  tlie  olden  statue,  it  drew  forth  hidden 
humonies. 

We  cannot  answer  for  the  feelings  of  Brown,  but  we  put  it  to 
the  reader  to  say  what  our  hero  ought  to  have  felt,  gazing  at  the 
sweet  domestic  cot,  where  his  own  unpaired  dove  lay  nestling. 
No  atranger  would  have  thought  the  cottage  the  house  of  Jeffrey 
Writly,  ^e  town  attorney.  It  was  a  very  bower  built  of  roses, 
jessamine,  and  honeysuckle — an  abode  for  Flora.  Not  a  bii^ 
but  was  hidden  by  some  climbing  ahrub,  "  Je£tey  Writly  live 
here!  who'd  have  thought  it  I"  Such  was  the  cry  of  tboM 
suddenly  made  aware  of  his  practice,  but  before  ignorant  of  his 
dwelling-place.  We  remember  a  circumstance  which  provoked 
a  like  surprise  in  an  elderly  lady  admiring,  with  others,  k 
most  beantiiitl  foreign  euake.  "  What  a  lovely  skin  !  What  a 
beautiful  outside  !  What  a  dear  1  Ha  1 " — and  tbe  lady  gave  a 
truly  feminine  shriek — "  Look  at  its  sting  1  Well,  who'd  have 
thought  it!"' 

Brown  continued  to  gaze  in  silence,  when  there  suddenly 
broke  npoa  his  meditations  a  sound  of  wheels.  He  turned  hit 
eyes  from  the  window  of  Maria,  and  bending  them  upon  the 
dusty,  white  road,  walked,  trailing  his  rod  behind  him,  slow^ 
on.  He  was  absorbed,  fighting  his  infirmity  ;  yes,  be  felt  hw 
^lence  to  be  vealc-~fooliah :  he  certainly  would  declare  himself 
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to  Maria ;  becanaa  he  tad  not  spoken,  shonld  ha  alwajs  hold  his 
tongue  1  Because  he  knew  not  how  to  make  love,  -woh  ho  never 
toleunl 

"  Hej  I  hlllo  1  haj  I  Want  to  be  raa  over  I "  ahouted  a  roicQ 
behind. 

Brown  atorted  to  the  side  of  the  road,  looked  round,  and 
amidat  a  cloud  of  diut  nuaed  bj  the  vehicle,  caught  a  rapid,  but 
a  very  certain  glance  of  Uaria  Writly,  about  three  minuter 
before  lifted  from  her  bedroom  window  by  Jack  SimmonB,  who, 
for  hie  politeaaas,  hod  been  rewarded  by  liie  lady  with  a  seat  by 
her  aide.  Brown  had  been  wafting  all  sorts  of  prayen  and 
wishes  to  the  sleeping  Maria  ;  the  said  Maria  at  the  time  waiting 
with  her  bondboxfB  for  Jack  Simmons  and  a  poatchaise,  "W  ithin 
the  past  month  a  dead  aunt  had  conMderabty  enhanced  the 
value  of  Maria  Writly,  at  least  in  the  jndicioua  eyes  of  Jack 
Simmons. 

Angling  is  a  contemplative  employment :  hence.  Brown  having 
lost  his  mistress  was,  we  presume,  in  the  best  mood  to  fish.  He 
walked  to  the  stream  —  to  that  very  stream  into  which  in 
bygone  years  he  bad  ventured  with  Jones,  Bobinson,  and  the 
hapless  Smith  ! 

It  WBB  evening  when  the  eufiering  Brown  returned  from  the 
"  great  waters."  The  day  had,  indeed,  been  luckless ;  a  trutli 
that  unconsdously  escaped  him.  He  retumed  down  the  lane ; 
but^  could  he  pass  the  cottage  of  Maria  1  No  ;  again  he  paused 
before  the  door  ;  again  he  stared  at  the  window, 

"  What  aport  to-day  J"  asked  a  yeoman  of  the  rapt  angler, 
■till  looking  at  the  window.     "  What  aport  1 " 

"  Too  bod — too  bad !"  said  Brown,  pondering  the  Jlight  of 

"  What !  got  nothing— eh  1"  cried  the  farmer. 
With  a  profound  ugh,  and  on  unutterable  look  at  the  case- 
men^  Brown  incdierently  exclaimed,  "  Not  even  a  nibble  I" 


CHAPTEB  n. 

We  have  seen  Brown  fail  in  his  firat  hopes — we  hare  seen  him 
a  victim  to  the  dogma  of  his  schoolmaster.  Hie  judicious 
sentence  of  that  profound  teacher  continued,  as  we  hope  to  show, 
to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  pupil  throngh  all  his  daya  The 
&to  of  Brown  was  a  practical  example  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
pedagogue.  Jack  Simmons  and  Maria  Writly  are  man  and  w  i^ 
and  Brown  is  gone  from  his  native  village. 
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"  A  thonswud  poimde !  What  cm  I  posmbly  do  witli  a  tboQ- 
■knd  poonda  1"  uked  Brows  with  aa  air  of  deep  distress.  "Om 
qneatioD  was  put  to  a  middle-a^ed  man  with  a  ponnds-ehilliiiga- 
k&d-^nce  &oe,  who  Bfarauk  from  the  qneBtion  bb  b.  deront 
Mahometaa  would  recoil  from  the  profane  inquiry  of  a  Jew. 

"  Do  with  it,  Mi.  Brown  I"  cried  Dtibbleton— {he  had  baen 
left  executor  by  Brown  deceased) — "  Do  with  it !"  Dribblettm 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling  and  was  dumb, 

"  I  have  nerer  been  used  to  money,"  obaerred  Brown  ;  "  and 
— «nd  "  the  helpleoi  oonditiim  of  the  speaker  was  really  pitiable^ 
"wbat  «»n.  I  do  with  it  I" 

"Do  with  iti"  exclaimed  Dribbleton,  for  the  third  tiatt; 
"  why,"  and  the  advice  was  quite  paternal,  "  lay  it  out  to  the  best 
adTantage."  BoImi,  tamed  huckster,  could  not  have  spoken 
better  wisdom.  It  was,  however,  lost  npon  Brown,  who  sljll 
excused  himself  &om  future  action  on  the  cogent  ground  of  past 
and  present  pBaBivenet& 

"  Suppose,  Hi.  &own — for  I  think  I  can  put  you  in  the  way 
of  taming  your  patrimony  to  aooonnt— suppose  you  go  abroad, 
*nd"-^— 

"  I  should  hare  no  objection  whatever ;  only,  the  bet  ia,  I— 
I  never  wot  at  sea,"  said  Brown,  "and  howAin  I  go  I" 

"  Then  what  is  to  be  done  with  you  ! "  cried  Dribbleton,  with 
a  kx^  of  despair,  and  the  look  was  exchanged  with  interest  hy 
Brown. 

The  main  points  of  the  above  brief  dialogue  were  for  several 
days  repeated.  At  length,  Dribbleton,  on  the  sereuth  meeting 
with  Brawn,  had  prepared  himself  to  end  the  difficulty,  at  least 
eg  far  as  it  involved  his  daty  as  an  executor. 

"  Well,  Mi.  Dribbleton  ! "  said  Brown,  entering  the  room  with 
his  customary  sickly  smile,  "Well,  Mr.  Dribbleton  I"  and  he 
sank  resignedly  npon  a  chair. 

The  executor  acknowledged  the  greeting  ;  lifted  the  lid  of  hia 
desk ;  took  from  it  a  bank-note ;  produced  a  stamp ;  and  thm 
held  out  a  pen  to  his  viutor,  who  continued  to  stare  wonderingly 
at  the  action.  "  Here  is  the  note,"  said  Dribbleton ;  "  and  now 
sign  me  a  receipt.  My  time  la  precious,  Mr.  Brown,  and — yoa 
see — it  is  a  thousand  pound,  and — "  and  still  Dribbleton  proffered 
the  gooee-qnilL 

"  Bat  I  never  did  sign  for  such  a  sum,"  said  Brown  ;  "  and  I^ 
Mr.  Dribbleton" —  but  the  executor  was  inexorable.  He  almott 
forced  the  pen  betwaen  the  rigid  thumb  and  finger  of  Brown, 
who,  aiUr  a  great  internal  straggle,  s^ed  the  receipt :  as  he  let 
Jail  the  pen,  he  broke  into  a  peispiratiou,  for  he  had  never  signed 
fi>r  a  thousand  pounds  before  1 
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Brown  qaitted  Mr.  Dribbleton,  and,  witii  %  tbonaand  poonda 
opon  him,  found  himself  alone — alone  in  the  hungry  atraeta  of 
-wicked  London.  Here  was  »  eituatiou  I  With  hie  hftnd  griping 
the  note  in  hia  pocket,  he  stood  and  st&red  ftboat  him.  As  hk 
fingers  played  with  tiie  flimsy  treasora,  he  felt  as  if  hie  whole 
anatomy  was  turning  into  Bank  fnper.  He  ooald  scarcely 
breathe,  bo  much  was  he  oppreBsed  with  a  bodm  of  his  own 
value.  He  seemed  sublimated  into  one  {neoe  of  treasure  1  And 
tiMD — for  we  will  not  be  ulent  on  the  infirmity — the  uncharitable 
looks  he  darted  npon  every  paraenger }  Brown,  with  only  a 
trifle  in  his  pouch,  wan  really  a  benevolent  fellow, — thinking  the 
beat  of  everybody  about  him.  But  the  same  Brown  with  a 
thousand  pouuda  in  hia  pocket  looked  upon  every  mau,  woman, 
aad  child  as  a  trickster  and  a  cut-purse.  With  his  fingers  still 
playing  about  the  paper  to  be  sure  of  ita  presence — with  hia 
whole  anatomy  diswn  in  and  -ap,  and  his  eye%  like  the  eyes  of  a 
bandit  in  the  phantasmagoria,  rolling  from  ^e  to  ude,  Brown 
pursued  his  way,  starting  at  intervals  &om  the  too  near  approach 
of  suspected  passengers.  It  will  impart  a  vague  idea  of  the 
morisid  terror  of  Brown — of  his  fantastic  weakness,  transforming 
gDodnesB  itself  into  something  evil — when  we  inform  the  reader 
that  our  hero  absolutely  trembled  and  grasped  his  note  with  a 
eonvulaive  hand  as  he  was  acddentaly  jostled  by  what  he  con- 
■idered  to  bo  three  notorious  jrickpockets,  when,  in  very  truth, 
they  were  a  leaah  of  die  most  respectable  stockbrokers ;  nay, 
ooc^  in  his  fright  and  fumbling  for  the  note,  he  was  about  to 
scream  "  Stop  thief  J "  after  an  elderly  gwitlemaa,  who  proved 
to  be  not  only  a  Quaker,  but  a  com-d«der.  Uay  all  our  friends 
be  preeerved  from  a  Uionaand  pounds,  say  we :  and,  with  the 
long  ears  of  our  imagination,  we  hear  the  reader  respond 
"Amen!"  Who  would  not  rather  choose  philanthropy  with 
onpty  pockets,  than  low  suspicion  with  a  thousand  pounds } 

"  M.J  dear  fbllow !  the  very  man  I  wanted  to  see  !  How  are 
you  1"  Such  was  the  rapid  greeting  of  Miles  Butcherly  to 
Brown,  as  he  walked,  or  rather  slunk,  feverishly  dovm  Ludgate- 
hiU,  his  fingers  still  at  his  treasure.  "  E2l  I  Why,  dont 
you  know  me  ?  What's  the  matter  I  Lost  anything  }"  aaked 
Butcherly. 

Sooth  to  say,  the  manner  of  Brown  fiiUy  authorised  the 
question  and  the  assumed  calamity.  For  Butcherly  having,  with 
idl  the  force  of  good  fellowship,  thrust  hia  arm  suddenly  within 
the  arm  of  Brown — the  arm  belonging  to  the  hand,  the  fingers 
of  which  played  with  the  bank-note  —  caused  that  valuable 
document  to  rise  up  to  the  very  brink  of  Brown's  pocket,  and  in 
■0  doing,  we  may,  in  peculiar  phrase,  declare  brought  Brown's 
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"  hurt  to  his  moath."  Indeed,  Hie  kdbIi^  of  Qm  aoddrata  Is 
VB17  Htriking.  Thiu,  it  was  no  wonder  Batdierlj  Tnu  astoniakad 
at  the  stmnga  looks  of  his  recent  fii«nd— it  vbs  no  wonder  that 
Brown  looked  at  IdHes  Butcherly  as  if  he  did  not  know  him. 
Brown  had  a  thoaeaud  ponnda  in  his  pocket,  and  such  fbrget- 
fidneaa  under  fuch  circDmstancea  maj  have  often  happened. 
However,  Brown  felt  that  his  buik-note  was  parfectly  safe,  and 
then  held  out  hia  unemplojed  hand  to  Butcherlj. 

UilsB  Butcherlj  was  one  of  the  ten  thousand  men  on  town 
who,  according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  live  npon  nothing,  ^ere 
was  once  the  same  popular  fallacj  respecting  the  nature  of 
eameleoQS ;  they  snstained  thenuelves,  it  waa  aaurted,  by  merely 
breathing.  Later  science  bas  shown  tlie  error  of  this  conclu^on ; 
has  proved  that  the  animal  finds  nonrishment  in  fliea.  Now, 
Miles  Batcberly  waa  a  human  cameleon  ;  Iuh  enemies  declared 
he  had  nothing  whatever  to  exist  upon  ;  whereas.  Miles  Buteherly 
lived,  and  well  too,  upon  flies;  &om  the  " small  gilded"  insect 
to  the  hlue-bottle,  every  fly  waa  food  to  him.  For  the  present 
we  must  beg  the  reader  to  consider  Brown — a  fly. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Butcherly;  and,  without 
wiuting  for  a  reply,  hospitably  observed — "  You  must  dina  with 
me :  must ;  I  have  said  it." 

Brown  suffered  himself  to  be  walked  away  under  custody  of 
Butcherly,  and,  the  effect  of  the  first  shock  being  past,  even. 
looked  upon  his  friend  as  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  the  thousand 
pound  note.  They  walked  some  distance  in  silence ;  at  length, 
Butcherly  broke  the  peace. 
"  Did  you  ever  have  a  French  dinner !" 

"  Never,"  said  Brown  ;  "  and,  as  I  never  did,  I  think  I  "^^ 
"  Ought  to  have  one  directly,"  concluded  Butcherly. 
"  My  dear  six,"  said  Brown,  with  new  gravity,  "  pardon  me ; 
I  aamre  yon,  as  I  never  have,  it  is  quite  against  my  principles 

_to" 

"  Ntmsense,"  cried  Butcherly ;  "  prineiplea  !  pooh  !— I  hate 
the  bigotry  of  patriotism.  A  man  doean't  love  his  own  country 
the  less  for  eating  the  dishes  of  other  people :  in  the  mattw 
of  dining,  Mr.  Brown,  a  man  should  be  a  cosmopolite."  And 
on  this  point  no  man  carried  his  theory  into  more  frequent 
practice  than  the  speaker.  "Mr.  Brown,  whilst  you  live^  never  let 
politics  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  Uie  knife  and  toA.  Come 
along." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Butcherly,  it  is  agsinst  an  established 
rale  of  my  life  "—— 

"Won't  have  i^  Mr. Brown:  if  joa  have  a  hatred  of  the 
Frent^  dine  with  'em  three  times  a  week,  and  you'll  wish  to  be 
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natimliged.  C&t  and  dog  &re  Datnml  enemies  ;  but  when  puw 
and  the  terrier  sre  made  to  eat  dnt  of  the  same  dish,  joa  can't 
think  how  booh  they  become  &iends.  The  cooks,  aur,  have  done 
■nore  to  deetroj  national  antipathiea  than  all  the  philosophera. 
For  mjnel^  I  -wouldn't  declare  war  even  agaiuat  New  Zealand 
until  I  had  taken  dinner  with  the  chieb." 

"  The  New  Zealandera,  Mr.  Butcherlj  1  Bine  with  the  New 
Zealandenl — vretcheewho" and  Brown  was  really  indig' 

"Abase  'em  if  jon  like^"  aaid  Butcherly:  "  very  economical 
jMople ;  we  only  kill  our  enemies — tliey  eat  'em.  We  hate  our 
foes  to  the  last ;  whilst  there's  no  learning  in  the  end  how 
Zealanden  are  brought  to  relish  'em." 

Brown,  making  wry  faces  as  he  walked,  was  led  Tictorioosly 
off  by  Butcherly,  who,  in  his  ignorance,  believed  Brown  to  have 
some  sodal  prejudice  against  the  French,  which,  in  his  own 
words.  Butcherly  was  resolved  "to  dine  out"  of  him.  Tbe 
reader,  however,  will  hardly  fail  to  attribute  the  disinclination 
of  Brown  to  its  right  cause ;  he  never  had  taken  a  French 

dinner,  and  therefore,  he  never but,  in  this  instance,  the 

resolves  of  Brawn  were  as  threads  of  flax  against  tiie  atrengtii 
9f  Bntdkerly.  Brown,  with  his  fingers  still  upon  his  note,  was 
safely  depoeit«d  in  a  house,  where  the  steam  from  the  Uttchen, 
with  its  first  odonr,  transported  tbe  visitor  direct  to  Paris. 

"  Capital,  isn't  it  t"  said  Butcherly,  at  about  the  fourth  dish. 
"  I  dare  say,  Brown,  you  have  heard  of  frogs  1" 

Brown  sat  suddenly  aj^bt,  casting  a  auspicious  eye  at 
Bntcherly. 

"  All  Hife,  now — not  in  season."  Brown  again  stooped  to  his 
plate.  "  Ha !  frogs  have  been  a  dear  dish  to  me."  Brown 
looked  interrogatively.  "  I'll  tell  you  :  I  hate  national  preju- 
dices ;  so  brought  an  uncle  here  to  '  dine  'em  out '  of  him.  He 
enjoyed  hia  dinner  amazingly  ;  ate,  I  may  say  it,  like  a  ch^Uin. 
Well  he  was  rich— very  rich,  indeed — or  I  hadn't  brought  him 
here."  Brown  cast  bis  eyes  up  at  Butcherly.  "  You  know,  he 
wasn't  the  capital  fellow  you  are — httle  wine  with  you.  Brown ; 
>— well,  when  he  bad  dined,  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
French !  He  could  say  nothing ;  he  blushed  to  the  edges  of  hia 
eim  with  shame.  I,  however,  pushed  the  question — '  What  do 
you  think  of  tbe  French  now,  unde  V  '  Not  so  bad,'  said  bo, 
with  a  look  of  contrition ;  <  not  so  bad,  if  they  wooldu't  eut 
IVogs.'  There  I  had  him.  '  Yon  recollect  the  third  dish, — 
delicious,  wasn't  itl'  Tbe  old  fellow  smacked  bis  lips  with 
reeolleciJonB  of  del^bt,  '  In  that  dish,  there  were  two-and- 
thirty  frogs  r    Well,  what  do  yon  think  of  prejudice,  Brown  I 
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My  nude  insiBted  npon  lUUag  ill  immedifttelf — yna  cuTMd 

home — went   to   bed — Beratcbed   me   out   of    hk   will — ud 

died!" 

"  Bat  not  of  frogs  1 "  BxelkliB«d  Brown. 

"  Would  70a  believe  tha  wickeduesB  of  'woman  ? "  a^d 
Butcherly :  "  a.  nurse  was  found  to  aweai  th»t,  in  bU  last 
moments,  aha  heard  'em  crokk !  See  wbat  eomea  of  national 
pawjudice.    A  little  bnrpindy  %" 

A  little,  and  a  little  burgundy,  and  the  heart  of  Brown 
melted  like  a  jelly  in  hia  boBMO,  uid  Butcherly,  with  an  educated 
eye,  remarked  the  amiable  aofbieaa  of  bia  Mend,  and  Ihaa,  in 
few  but  aigniSeant  worda,  addresaed  him.  Sqoaring  his  elbows 
on  the  table,  and  looking  up  in  the  bee  of  the  genial  Biowi^ 
Miles  Bntcherly  ohoerred — **  Hj  de^  Brown,  yon  couldn't  lend 
me  twmtf  pomids  I" 

In  an  instant,  tha  f^  of  Brown  waa  as  rigid  as  carved  walna^ 
and  hia  gliatemng  eyes  became  like  ths  eyea  e£  fiah.  "  Twenfy 
pounds !     Why,  I  ahonld  have  no  objection — none,  whatever 

— «nly,   as  I  never  did  laid  money,  I — I "     Brown  could 

say  no  mora,  notwithstanding  Bntcheriy  felt  that  he  had  said 
enough. 

"  Not  another  w<ard,"  sud  Butcherly ;  'tia  no  matter,  none 

in Ha !  boya— glad  to  eee  yon — ait  down— my  Mend,  I  may 

say,  my  bosom  friend — the  kind  creature  IVe  ao  often  spoken  of 
— my  dear  friend.  Brown."  And  Batcherly  introduced  oar  hero 
to  two  young  gentlemen,  who  acknowledged  the  honour  with  a 
knowing  atare  at  the  innocent  Brown ;  who,  by  degrees,  felt  hia 
blood  glow  again,  again  felt  his  heart  expanding  with  the  wine. 

"  I  dont  know  how  it  is — surely,  the  hoars  are  longer  than 
they  need  to  be — only  ten  o'clock — ahall  we  have  a  cut  at 
cards  1 "  aaid  one  rf  the  new  oomers. 

"  Brown,  I  am  afiaid,"  said  Bntcherly,  in  a  voictt  of  unaffected 
r^^t^  "  doesn't  play." 

"  I  never  have  played — never,"  aaid  Brown,  intoiding  to  imply 
that  he  never  would. 

However,  the  carda  were  brought,  and  one  of  the  atrangera, 
shuffling  them  with  miraculona  grace,  lounged  towards  Brown, 
and,  with  a  benevolence  lost  upon  its  object,  observed — "  0 '.  light 
staka^  Mr.  Brown — light  stakea,  for  beginners.  Must  kill  timo 
in  self-defence.     What  do  you  say,  Brown  ) " 

For  a  minute  Brown  readied  not ;  it  was  pliun  enough  that 
he  waa  absorbed,  paralyaed  by  some  sudden  horror.  He  sat,  hia 
head  sunk  in  his  ahoulden,  his  right  1^  raised  tremblingly  frota 
the  gnnmd,  aa  though  he  hod  trodden  on  a  snak^  and  hia  hand 
— «ay,  half  his  arm-bunged  into  lus  pocket.     Hia  jaw  fell^ 
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his  ejes  started,  and  his  very  nooe  curled  with  terror.  Had 
he  been  struck  with  sudden  partilyBis  ?  Worse :  with  snddea 
pcfTorty. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Brown  1 "  asked  the  gentleman,  the  cards 
RtdllflTiDg&om  his  hand  like  spaika  from  an  anvlL  'What's  the 
matter) " 

"Thieves !  my  money — I'm  robbed — robbed  !  "  cried  Brown, 
and  be  looked  aoctudnglj  at  Butcherly  and  his  two  friends,  who 
rose  together  from  their  seats,  and  exclaimed  "  Sir  t "  &own, 
however,  heeded  not  their  injured  dignity  ;  but,  with  a  violeot 
acUon  of  the  hand,  displayed  that  most  affecting  spectacle  within 
this  world  of  sorrows — that  Goif^n  to  friends—that  pestilenoe 
to  beat  acqnuutance — that  type  of  worthlessness  and  badge  of 
shame — an  empty  pocket  I  Bntcberiy  and  his  companions 
beheld  the  exhibition  with  proper  disgust,  repeating  with  addi- 
tional emphasis,  "  Sir  ! "  Brown  seized  a  candle,  looked  nnder 
the  table ;  in  an  instant  replaced  the  taper,  and  f^U  back  in  his 
chur,  breathing  the  softest  sigh.  As  he  lay,  his  &ce  broke  into 
smQes,  and  opening  his  eyes,  shaking  his  head,  and  showing  a 
paper  pellet  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  he  morely  obsraved, 
"  I  thought  I  had  lost  it."  The  truth  is,  Brown,  too  ctovtul  of 
the  thousand  pound  note,  had  kept  his  fingers  open  i^  and 
rolling  and  rolling  it  until  it  had  become  as  round  aa  a  b<^ai^  it 
had  eacaped  from  his  podcet  as  he  rose  to  bow  to  the  new- 
comers, who,  now  aided  by  Butdierly,  eat  with  darkening  brows, 
staring  destrnction  at  our  hero ;  he  merely  repeating,  with  a 
new  smile,  "  I  thought  I  hud  lost  it." 

"  Yon  called  me  a but  you  know,  sb,  what  most  follow," 

sud  the  stranger  with  the  cuds  to  Brown ;  "  satia&ction,  sir," 
and  he  tapped  his  fingen  on  tiit  table. 

"  Satis&ctjon,  sir,"  said  the  second  stranger,  adjusting  his 
shirt^coUar. 

"  Honour  demands  it,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  Butcherly,  somewhat 
tremuloDsly :  "  I  am  sorry  Jbr  it,  but — aatis&ction." 

Brown  smoothed  out  the  note  upon  the  taUe,  and  folding  it, 
and  placing  it  in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  observed,  "  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied." 

"  Ton  must  fight,  sir,"  said  the  first  stranger,  speaking  very 
confidentially  to  Brown. 

"  Rght,  wr,"  siud  the  second. 

"  Exactly,"  corroborated  Butcheriy. 

"  But  I  never  did  fight,"  excloiiaed  Brown ;  "  and  thenfon^ 
I— I  never  can— I  never  wilL" 

"Yon  are  a  poltroon,"  said  the  first  sbanger. 

"  And  a  scoundrel,"  added  his  friend. 
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"A.  poltroon  and  a  acoaadrel,"  confirmed  Butcherlj,  adding 
the  weight  of  hia  authority. 

"Poltroon — BCoundrel,"  repeated  Brown ;  "why,  Mr.  Butcherly, 
yon  don't  mean  to  call  me  " 

"A  poltroon,  and  a  aooundrel,"  said  the  imperturbable  But- 
cherly ;  "  and,  air,  if  you  have  any  doubt  of  tho  fact " 

"  Well,  sir ) "  asked  Brown.     "  And  what  then,  sir  1 " 

"Then,  air,  myself  and  frienda  will  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  it  you  oa  a  stamped  receipt." 

Brown  was  not  so  punctilious  as  to  demand  any  such  instru- 
ment. On  the  contrary  he  seemed  disposed  to  be.perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  Terbal  acknowledgment  of  the  parties,  who  were 
about  to  quit  the  ajMitment,  when  one  of  the  strangers  stopped, 
as  if  he  had  suddenly  recollected  some  Beriousduty:  then,retum- 
ingto  Brown,  he  thns  briefly  addressed  him  : — "  Vou  have  insulted 
me,  and  you  deny  me  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman :  I  am  veiy 

sorry,  but  I  must" and,   with  incredible   dexterity,   the 

speaker  caught  the  nose  of  Brown  between  bis  thumb  and  finger. 

"  Sir — what  am  I  to  think  1 "  eidmmed  Brown,  jumping  from 
his  seat ;  "  I  say,  sir,  what  am  I  to  think  ? "  Brown  could,  for 
the  moment,  say  no  more,  for  the  second  stranger  had  suddenly 
caught  the  nose  as  suddenly  quitted  by  the  fiiat.  "  Very  Sony 
■ — very  sorry,"  and  the  stranger  tweaked. 

"Sir— sir,"  cried  Brown,  when   released,  "what  am  I  to 

nnderstand — I  ask,  sir,  what  am  I  to  understand  " but  the 

executioner  bad  left  the  room,  and  Brown  looked  npou  Butcherly 

"  Take  a  seat— be  qniet,  Mr.  Brown— take  a  seat,  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you,"  said  Butcherly;  and  the  calm  dignity  of 
his  manner  awed  our  hero  into  obedience.  Brown  sank  upon  a 
ohsir,  gasping  and  rubbing  his  nose,  that  burned  and  glowed 
like  a  red  cinder.  "We  have  known  one  another  some  time, 
'Mr.  Brown,"  said  Butcherly,  and  Brown  bowed  assent.  "  It  was 
my  wish  that  our  intimacy  should  ripen  into  a  lasting  Mend- 
ship."  Brown  robbed  Ma  nose.  "  Ton  have  many  admirable 
qualities,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Brown  :  it  was  my  fond  hope  to  endea- 
vour to  discover  and  api»^eiate  them.  I  believe  yon  have  an 
excellent  heart — that,  altogether,  you  are,  despite  some  human 
weaknesses,  a  most  estimable  person."  Brown  clasped  bis  hands, 
and  was  overpowered  by  the  eulogy.  "  But,  Mr.  Brown,  whilst  I 
appreciate  the  virtues  of  another,  I  cannot  forget  what  is  due  to 
myselt  Therefore,  although  I  believe  you  to  be  a  most  humane, 
a  meet  amiable,  a  most  upright  man,  still,  air,  the  stem  duty  I 
owe  to  myself  and  to  society,  compels  me— believe  m^  much 
against  my  will — to  pull  your  iioee." 
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The  QiireleiitJng  Tigonr  with  irhich  Butcherly  averted  the 
right  due  to  society  and  himself  wa«  in  terrible  contrast  to  th« 
meekneaa,  the  oliDOst  msUidnoua  Boftness  of  speech  with  which 
ho  paaaed  aeutence.  H&d  the  noee  of  Brown  been  jammed  be- 
tween an  iron  staple  its  owner  could  not  have  roared  mor« 
Inatily.  The  landlord,  the  waiters,  the  chambermaids — the 
whole  household — rushed  to  the  scene  of  ponishment  Butcherly 
quitted  his  hold,  and  with  astonishing  equanimity,  and  a  graceful 
inclination  of  the  body,  paswng  his  hand  aroond  his  beaver  as 
he  Bpoke,  he  thus  addressed  the  sufferer — 

"  Mr.  Brown,  it  has  cost  me  much  to  do  this ;  I  have  had  to 
Etmggle  against  the  force  of  Mendahip :  but,  sir,  society  has  ita 
claims  ;  and  believe  me  that,  in  pulling  your  nose,  I  have  only 
oonsidered  what  m  due  to  ibe  usages  of  the  world  and  to  my 
sense  of  self-re^ct.  In  having  polled  your  nose,  I  <UBclaim 
anything  personal  I  have  been  grieved  to  do  it ;  but  sulf-saeri- 
fiee,  Mr.  Brown,  makes  a  part  of  the  social  compact."  And 
Butcherly,  with  a  low  bow,  and  pressing  his  hat  to  his  breast, 
retired.  Now,  had  Butcherly  cut  the  throat  of  &own  in  an 
a&ir  of  honour,  could  he  have  ^ven  a  more  profound,  a  more 
philosophical  reason  for  the  necessity  of  the  sacrifice  1 

"Why,  sir,"  cried  the  landlord  to  Brown,  "what'a  the  matter  1" 

" Matter  1"  exclumed  Stown — "matter! — I — I  waa  never  ao 
served  in  all  my  daysl" 

"  What's  the  matter ) "  asked  a  gentleman  who  entered  tho 

"  The  gentleman  has  had  his  noee  pulled,  or,"  said  the  waiter, 
pointing  to  Brown. 

"  Yea,  air,"  said  Brown,  "  it's  true— perfectly  true  ;  and  what 
to  do  I  don't  know." 

"  You  don't  1 "  oidainied  the  visitor. 

"  No,  at,  I  don't,"  cried  Brown,  "  How  ehonid  I  ?  I  should 
be  h&ppj  to  know,  sir ;  for  the  (act  is,  sir,  I — no — I — I  never 
before  in  all  my  life — never  had  my  nose  pulled  ! " 

The  nose  of  Brown  had  been  pulled — tweaked — pinched  with 
impunity ;  and  Brown  was  to  all  his  IHenda  a  banished  man. 
He  waa  touched — blown  to  all  the  world.  In  after  days  he  could 
have  cut  off  the  tainted  part !  could,  at  one  stroke,  have  exercised 
the  curse  that  atjll  stood  prominently  forth  between  his  cheeky 
00  that  with  the  loss  he  might  have  gained  his  former  Menda. 
The  nose,  before  its  degradation,  had  an  aquiline  tendency ;  sinae 
its  fall,  it  inclined  somewhat  upwards,  at  least  to  the  morbid 
tijea  of  its  wearer,  as  if  shrinking  from  the  approach  of  all  thin^ 
hnman.  It  was  the  nose  of  a  modem  saint  raising  itself  to  the 
Bky,  by  scenting  this  world  as  it  were  a  dunghill.    However,  In 
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time,  Brown  grew  foi^etM  of  tbe  ignominj  hia  now  bad  eofbnd, 
and  found  for  it  a  awaet  obliTioD  of  misfortune  in  rappee.  Mot«- 
OTV,  Brown,  reading  tbe  works  of  a  certain  pbiloaopher,  dia- 
oanrtd  tbat  man  elougbs  hia  whole  msaa  of  clay  once  in  a  certain 
number  of  yean ;  and  therefore,  that  the  nose  be  wore  waa  no^ 
in  &d:,  tbe  nose  in  yean  by-gone  assaulted,  but  ererj  partide  <i 
it  a  new  noae— an  untouched,  nntweaked  organ  :  a  Tirgin  Dooe,  a 
noee  unpolled  I  Hete  ia  comfort  for  ths  fiuaiiy  of  tbe  Browns ; 
hen  ia  conaolation  fbr  tbe  kicked,  to  knov  that  in  a  few  year^~ 
we  think  seven  the  stated  nomber — the  ahame  is  gone,  exhaled, 
hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day,  with  the  suffering  region.  Let 
na,  bowerer,  not  too  &r  pursue  this  delicate  disqaiution :  for  If 
in  seven  years  snoh  cbangea  come,  what  pleaa  may  ciimiiuUs  pat 
inl  The  pickpocket  of  1637  may  plead  an  alibi  for  the  aecnaed 
band  of  1S44I  "Thou  canst  not  aay  twaa  I  that  did  it!" 
exclaims  the  palm  of  later  dat«.  Bat  we  have  done :  there  are 
aome  sahtlctiea  to  be  discussed  only  by  philosophers  over  th^ 
BpiiDg-water  and  brandy ;  and  this  question  of  physical 
identity  might  create  confiision  funong  even  the  moat  respectable 
fiuniliea.  In  a  word,  in  a  few  years  Brown  felt  that  the  nose  be 
wore  had  never  been  palled  ;  his  moral  man  was  comforted  by 
his  material  His  late  dear  friends  and  best  acquuntance  "  bore 
a  brain,"  it  is  true ;  but  Brown  himself  slumbered  in  a  wise 
foi^tfulnesB. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Browh  continued  to  creep  through  life  ;  every  day  serving  him 
to  accnmalate  jnaidfring  reasons  for  present  and  fiitars  inactivity. 
H^  had,  fortunately,  fallen  into  honest  hands ;  for  shortly  ail«r 
the  accident  narrated  in  our  last  chapter,  he  waa  received  into 
the  family  of  a  small  tnulesman,  who,  relieving  our  helpless  hero 
of  his  new  perplexity — that  of  laying  oat  his  own  money  on  his 
own  wanta— gave  him  board  and  bed  for  the  interest  of  his 
inheritance,  he  alooibering  through  twenty  years  of  his  existoDoe, 
wiUi  no  more  thooght  of  the  world  around  him— of  ita  earee  and 
its  delights,  than  the  coonter  of  Jeremy  Quick,  his  indafatigable 
landlord. 

&own,  according  to  the  theory  of  philoeopheia,  was  alread; 
wearing  his  third  noae  from  the  date  of  the  anault  by  Butcherly 
and  his  friends,  that  is,  upwards  of  twenty  years  had  elapaad 
since  that  memorable  catastrophe,  when  Jeremy  Quick,  with  hit 
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■hining^  proaperom  &ee,  and  hia  blithe,  chirping  voioe,  entered 
the  room  of  our  hero  with  a  gaj  "  Qood-moming." 

"  aood-momiuK  Mr.  Quick,"  said  Brown,  Iftjing  down  a 
morning  paper — a  journal  that  had  tweutj  times  performed  the 
noisome  feat  of  deronring  its  own  worda,  Itut  wliich  was  Btill  the 
oracle  of  Brown,  for  the  befrt  of  reasons — he  never  had  read  an  j 
other  paper. 

Mr.  Quick  drew  a  chair  opposite  to  Brown,  and  seating  lum- 
self^  wiUi  his  clasped  fingers  in  his  lap,  and  a  more  tliBii  usually 
Instrons  smile  on  iiis  smooth  comitenance,  he  looked  benignantljr 
in  the  face  of  hia  lodger,  cleared  his  throal^  and  said,  "  Mr.  Brown, 
m  hava  now  been  together  in  this  house  npwuda  of  twenty 
years." 

"  Twenty  yean,  Mr,  Quick.  It  quite  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
noTer  lived  in  any  other,"  said  Brown.     "A  charming  boose." 

"  Tolerably  w^,"  said  Quick  :  "  but  the  fact  ia,  I  came  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  about  to  give  up  the  bouse."  Brown  started  and 
looked  grave  at  this  piece  of  intelligence — for  it  threatened  bis 
repose.  Could  a  spider  comprehend  the  mischief  of  a  hair- 
broom,  it  would  view  tJiat  instrument  with  a  dread  akin  tA  that 
with  which  Brown  contemplated  the  face  of  Quick. 

"Oivenp  the  house  1  explain  yourself,  Mr.  Quick,"  said  Brown. 
"  Mr.  Brown,"  and  the  smiling  landlord  approached  his  lodger, 
•nd  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand — "  Mr.  Brown,  it  is  now 
Towards  of  twenty  yean  since  we  were  introduced  to  one  ano- 
ther.   At  that  timp,  sir,  you  had  a  thousand  pounds." 

"A  new  sum  to  me — I  may  say  it,  quite  a  trouble.  It  was  a 
happy  day  for  me  when  I  mat  you,  Mr.  Quick,"  said  Brown. 

"  Yon  had  ezaotty  one  thousand  ponndsy"  rqieated  Quick, 
"and  that— that  was  twenty  years  ago." 

A  cloud  fell  npon  the  &ce  of  Brown.  IVom  tlie  manner  of 
Quick,  our  hero  rashly  divined  that  his  landlord  was  about  to 
exhibit  a  long  accompt  for  bed  and  board,  placing  him  in  the 
light,  or  rather  in  the  dark  shadow  of  a  debtor.  "I  told  you, 
Mr.  Quick,"  said  Brown,  his  &oe  colouring  somewhat — "I  told 
you,  you  couldn't  afford  it.  To  have  lived  and  lodged  as  I 
have,  and  on  the  interest  of  only  a  thousand  pounds  I  told 
you  it  was  not  to  be  done.     I  knew  that  when  you  came  to 

redcon" 

"Hear  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Brown — compose  yourselt" — for 
&«wn  began  to  shift  restleasly  in  hia  seat — "compose  yonrselfl 
and  hear  me.  Ha  I  sir,  you  can't  tell  what  I  suffered  for  six 
months  after  I  received  you." 

"And  I  have  been  a  burthen,  and  I— I  have  never  aeen  it ! " 
cried  finnm,  in  a  contrite  spirit. 

WW  2 
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"  Tou  have  been  a  bleamng  to  m^  Mr.  Brown,"  said  the  whJp- 
maker — for  Quick,  the  kindest  of  men,  was,  in  the  waj  of  bn^- 
aea,  a  dealer  in  sconrgea — "listen  to  me,  sir;  pray,  liatcu. 
When  we  met  I  had  been  married  two  years" 

"Martha  waa  thirteen  months  old,"  said  Brown. 

"To  a  day,"  said  Quick,  "I  had  no  capital — none;  all  my 
Block  was  in  mj  window.  I  hadn't  a  Mend  when  I  met  yon. 
Well,  you  forced  your  money  on  me  ;  it  was,  yon  said,  of  no  oae 
to  you ;  you  had  never  been  in  trade ;  all  you  wanted  was  " 

"What  I  have  had,  Mr.  Quick ;  yonr  roo^  and  your  board, 
and  no  trouble,"  said  Brown. 

"  1^  all  over  now  ;  but  you  don't  know  the  days  I  was  worn, 
the  nights  I  lay  awake,  the  blame  I  heaped  upon  myself  for 
having  used  what  was  not  my  own ;  the  dreams  I  had,  seeing 
yon  houseless,  and  in  rags,  and  I — I  the  cause,  Idr.  Brown." 

"  But  that  hasn't  happened,  Ur.  Quick ;   and  as  it  never 

"I  bless  my  stars,  Hr.  Brown,  there's  little  fear  of  it  now. 
There,  Mr.  Brown,"  and  Quick  laid  a  slip  of  paper  in  the  hand 
of  his  lodger. 
"  What  is  this  t    A  cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds  ? " 
"  Your  money,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  Quick.     "  You  had  a  thou- 
sand pounds  when  " 

"  Well,  but  that — that  is  in  the  three  per  cents,"  cried  Brown, 
"  Teiy  true  ;   but  then,  you  see,  compound  interest  Mr, 

"  Interest !  but  hav'n't  I  lived  upon  you  1 — Heavtoi  forgive 
me ! — fbr  the  last  t  weuty  years,"  cried  the  lodger. 

"Mr.  Brown," — and  Quick  rose,  and  tsars  came  into  his  eyes 
as  he  caught  the  hand  of  his  tenant — *' without  your  money  I 
might  have  had  no  roo(  no  bed.  Now,  all  I  have  to  ask  of  yon 
is,  that  youll  think  younelf  to  have  been  my  guest  from  the 
fint  day  you  came  here." 

"  Impossible !  "  cried  Brown. 

"  You  must  And,  what  is  more,  yon  must  leave  this  house," 
Bud  Quick. 

"  How  can  yon  ask  it  T  As  I  have  never  lived  in  any  other 
tax  the  last  twenty  years,  how  is  it  pos&ble  that" 

"  The  truth  is,  BIr.  Brown,  wb  have  made  money  enongh.  I 
am  rich — rich  beyond  every  want  Now,  had  you  used  yonr 
own  thonsand  pounds,  I  might  have  been  pennylesc^  and  you  a 
man  of  wealth." 

"  Very  true,  vwy  true,"  ssid  Brown :  "  but  then,  as  1  never 
iad  ventured  any  money,  how  could  I  begin  1 " 

This  argnment,  the  text  of  his  whole  life — a  text  whqiped  into 
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him  hy  bla  achoolnuutar — ttab  imfficimt  to  Brown,  who  waa  per- 
fectly s&tisfied  at  baring  been  the  cauee  of  wealth  in  otbera,  he 
renuuning  poor  himBelf. 

It  wag  a  hard  taak  for  the  retired  whipmaker  to  carry  Browu 
from  London.  For  a  long  time  he  stuck  with  tite  tanacitf  of 
a  mussel  to  his  old  abode  ;  but  was  at  length  induced  to 
emignte  by  the  circuinstaiice  of  Quick  purcJusing  an  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood  wherein  Brown  had  passed  hk  school- 
boy days. 

Brown  was  close  on  fifty  when  he  returned  to  his  native  place ; 
tiie  self-same  Brown  that  left  it.  Here  he  found,  retired  in  ease 
and  dwelling  in  the  bonsa  of  her  lat«  fiither,  the  widow  of  the 
bold,  dedded  Jack  Simmons,  who  had  arrived  at  the  honoare  of 
City  clerk  ere  ha  slept  beneath  the  senlptored  glories  of  a  marble 
monument.  Quick  died ;  his  girls  were  married  and  carried  off; 
his  boys  were  thrifty  dealers  in  London ;  and  Brown,  at  aizty, 
had  consumed  so  much  food — bad  slept  so  many  hours — had 
breathed  ho  many  tons  of  vital  air. 

Nothing  was  left  our  hero,  sava  fishing  and  the  evening  society 
of  Mrs.  Sinimons.  Nei^bonre,  with  unseemly  levity,  wonld 
wink  knowingly,  and  prophesy  a  marriage.  Nay,  the  curate 
once  boldly  put  the  question  to  our  bachelor.  "People  would 
talk  ;  Mr.  Brown  was  very  constant  in  his  visits  to  the  cottage  ; 
did  he  really  intend  to  marry  Mrs.  Sinunona  J " 

"  Beally,  Mr.  Ringdove,  the  fact  is,  I — whatever  my  intentions 
might  have  been  forty  years  ago — bleas  me !  is  it  so  long  I  I 
remember,  sir," — and  Brown  pointed  to  some  noble  elnis — "those 
trees  were  then  no  thicker  than  my  stick — whatever  my  inten- 
tions were,  I — as  I — that  is,  as  I  never  have  married,  could  I 

Another  year  elapsed,  and  the  widow  Sinimons  was  gathered 
to  her  departed  lord.  Her  death  was  somewhat  sudden.  To 
Brown  it  bronght  peculiar  pain  ;  for  in  their  last  interview  high 
words — such  was  the  term  his  seif-accnsing  spirit  gave  the 
following  syllables — had  passed  between  him  and  the  deceased. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  the  widow,  fiing^ngdown  her  cards, 
"  I  am  quite  tired  of  cribbage.    Don't  you  play  chess  1 " 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Brown. 

"  Come,  then,  I  don't  mind  if  I  take  the  trouble  of  teaching 
you.     Susan,  bring  the  board." 

"  Madam,  I  feel  your  kindness,"  said  B^wn,  calmly  shuffling 
the  cards;  "bnt,  as  I  never  have  played  at  chess,  it  appeaiB 
to  me  very  abeurd  that,  at  my  time  of  life,  I  should  attempt  to 
leuB." 

"Ha !  Brown,  Brown  !  " — and  the  widow  looked  moumfolly 
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at  the  bachelor — "  if  yon  hiid  but  known  eveiything  from  the  flnt, 
what  a  man  you  might  h&ve  been  ! " 

Brown  was  alone.  He  h&d  no  wife,  no  child,  no  Idn  to  care  for 
him.  HiB  sole  companion  was  hia  &Hhing-rod ;  and  in  the  long 
munmer  days  he  wonld  stand  or  mt  dreamingly  upon  an  old 
plank,  [vojectdng  above  that  stream  wherein  he  once  went  to 
ieom  to  Bwim,  aod  was  sagely  whipped  for  the  imprudence. 
What  were  his  thoughtH— what  his  meditations  on  the  nothing- 
ness of  the  past,  and  the  consequent  barrenness  of  the  present^ 
ire  will  not  consider.  Thinking  of  the  wisdom  of  the  school- 
masto",  Brown  may  have  aometimes  seen  the  pedagogae  rise 
from  the  water,  as  the  Saracen  saw  the  ghost  of  Angelica's 
brother- 

"  Inung  al  petto  oidr,  d'upttto  flero." 

Perhaps  it  waa  at  some  snch  moment  that  Brown  haatily  leaned 
hia  back  agiunst  the  rail  above  the  plank,  and  that  the  rotten 
HQpport,  BOapping  with  the  weight,  aoffered  oar  elderly  angler  to 
fall  into  the  water,  which  bad  been  to  him  the  Intter  waters  of 
his  yonth.  H^ipily — for  Brown  had  never  learned  to  swim — 
his  mishap  was  witnessed  by  a  yonngsr  brother  of  the  line,  who 
plucked  the  struggler  from  the  death  below,  and,  in  a  brief  time, 
conducted  him  to  his  lonely  home. 

"  It  is  nothing — nothing  at  all,"  said  Brown  to  hia  honae- 
keeper,  who  begged  her  master  to  go  between  hot  blankets. 
"  He  never  had  cared  for  wet,  and  ought  he  to  care  now  1 " 

At  eleven  o'clock  next  morning  Brown  waa  still  in  bed. 
"Uedidne !  he  had  never  taken  medicine ;  and  if  he  were  a 
little  feveriBh  or  so,  it  was  sure  to  go  off  He  never  had  kept 
his  bed  for  a  day,  and  he  would  get  up."    Brown  rose. 

The  next  day  Brown  kept  bis  bed.  "Your  hand,  nr,  if  yon 
please,"  said  the  doctor,  brought,  on  her  own  respooubility, 
by  the  housekeeper.    "  Humph  1  very  feverish  ;  a  blister,  iir. 

"Pahaw  !  I  never  had  a  bliatwr,"  said  the  patient. 

"  And  I  mnst  bleed  you." 

"  Bleed  I  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Squills,  I  never  lost  a  drop  of  blood 
in  my  life — and,  tjierefore,  I  never  will." 

Brown  waa  obstinate  :  no  blister,  no  lancet  would  he  sufibr  to 
approach  bim.  The  fourth  day  the  doctor  appeared,  and  shook 
his  head  as  he  looked  npon  the  eight  uncorked  bottles  on  the 
sick  naan's  table.  "He  had  lived  nxty  yeara  without  medicine^ 
and  was  it  likely  phyKO  wonld  do  him  good  now  1 " 

Squills  opened  the  curtaios,  and  shook  his  bead  still  mora 
anxioody.    "If  I  had  only  bled  him,"  said  Squills  to  the  canto* 
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"Nerer — novec— never  was  bled  in  all  mjlife^"  aftid  Brown, 

joddied. 
Such  was  the  life  and  death  of  Erown.    Are  there  not  Btdwdb 

political — Browns  philosophical — Browua  aciantifio  1     TiiJy,  tit» 

iBrowns  aje  a  great  family. 
Our  next  shall  speak  (^  "  Jonea." 


n.— JONES,  WHO  COULD  SWIM  "A  LIITLE." 


CHAirrER  L 
" Wtojj,"  laid  he  to  Jones,  " can  ymi  awim  I "    "A  little,  lit" 
"Alittle!"  Bftid  the  master;  "whr  jouwere  in  more  danger 
than  Brown,  and  might  have  been  drowned,  if  jaa  bad  ventured 
inucb  farther.     Take  him  up,"  aaid  be. 

Such  was  the  argument,  such  the  command  of  the  school' 
maater,  as  shadowed  forth  in  the  immortal  ipelliug-book  of 
Daniel  Penning, — and  the  luckleu  Jones,  betianse  he  could  awim 
"  a  little,"  was  token  up. 

There  is  a  season  when  the  branding-iron  marks  leea  than 
the  birch.  Throughout  bis  life  Jones  was  content  to  do  only  a 
little,  that  little  leading  to  nothing  save  the  self-exaltation  of 
the  doer,  who  was  wont  to  stop  half-way  in  his  purpose,  rub  his 
bands,  crow,  and  bless  his  stats  that  he  hod  not  ventured  "modi 
farther." 

We  hasten  t«  take  Jones  from  school,  and  present  him,  a  fall- 
grown  responsible  biped,  in  the  metropolis. 

(And  here,  gentle  reader,  we  intend  to  follow  the  example  of 
that  cunning  master  in  his  art,  old-faahioned  Ben  Jouson,  who 
does  not,  like  two  or  three  of  his  descendants,  bring  on  his  men 
and  women  to  tell  their  histories  to  themselves,  as  thus — "  Tm  a 
young  man  of  on  old  family,  very  much  in  love  with  Eienora,  who 
is  about  to  elope  with  me  this  evening,  if  by  any  possibilitT  I  can 
raise  the  money  to  pay  the  post-boys  ; "  or,  "  Hapless  creature 
that  I  am  !  betrayed  into  a  Fleet  marriage  three  years  ago  with 
the  heartless  Edward  Montgomery,  who  hod  at  the  time  a  wife 
and  two  fair  pledges."  No,  no  ;  Ben  tells  his  history,  exhibits 
his  characters  by  incidents,  not  by  soliloquies.  That  glorious 
'  brawl  of  Face,  Subtle,  and  Doll  Common,  lets  us  at  once  int4>  the 
secret  of  their  compact — clnmorously  publishes  the  coming  of 
the  Alchymist.  Thus,  let  an  occurrence  discover  the  inward 
mystery  of  JonesJ 
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Jones  stood  before  the  maneioa  of  Iiord  Loaves,  the  newly- 
^ipointed  goveraoT  of  an  island,  far  away  "  amid  the  melancholy 
m^D."  Jones  had  walked  three  miles  on  a,  sultiy  daj  that  hs 
might  bow  to  his  lordsbip,  and,  on  the  atrength  of  the  patriotic 
endeavoQra  of  his  uncle  in  several  elections,  ask  of  the  governor 
a  few  orumbe  of  official  bread.  Jones  stood  with  his  friend 
Short,  a  fellow-townsman,  with  claims  similar  to  his  own  upon 
the  consideration  of  his  lordship. 

"  Now,  Jones  !  " — and  Short  was  about  to  ascend  the  steps. 

"Stopj    Btopj"   exclaimed  Jones;  "what  are  jon  going  to 

dor 

"Do !  why  this  is  the  house,"  said  Short 

"  It  ia,  eh  t  Well,  I  tell  you  what,  Short,"  and  Jones  eyed  the 
knocker  he  had  walked  two  miles  to  touch — "this  is  the  house, 
is  it  1  Well,  I  tell  yon  what " — and  Jones  looked  very  aerionsly 
at  the  knocker,  and  spoke  with  startling  empha^ — "  I  tell  you 
what — rU  lerilt !  "  and  with  Utis  determination  Jones  walked 
very  boldly  from  the  door. 

Short  knocked,  and  the  sound  almost  paralysed  the  heart  oi 
the  retreating  Jones.  The  door  was  opened,  and  Short  had  an 
audience  of  his  lordship. 

A  month  passed  away,  and  Short  presented  himself  to  bid 
farewell  to  Jones.  Short  had  been  preferred  to  one  of  the  offices 
in  the  gift  of  his  lordship,  and  was  about  to  go  on  ship-board  for 
the  voyage. 

"You're  a  lucky  fellow — a  very  lucky  fellow,  Short,"  said 
Jones.  "A  beautiful  climate  you  are  going  to  —  and  then 
there's  small  patronage — a  very  nice  salary,  and — well,  yon 
are  a  lucky  fellow  ; "  and  Jones  looked  up  and  down  his  friend, 
as  if  he  had  been  an  animal  of  a  new  speciea.  "  You  are  a 
Incky  feUow," 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  There's  only  one  thing  that  annoys  me ; 
and  that  is  parting  with  you."  Jones  shook  Short's  hand, 
squeezing  it  with  a  reciprocity  of  feeling.  "  I  am  sure  the  feUow 
who  has  got  what  you  wanted  hasn't  half  your  ability."  Again 
Jones  shook  Short's  hand.      "  But,  however,  the  greater  the  foot, 

the  greater  the ; "   for  the  moment  Short  forgot  bis  own 

promotion. — "  That  is,  I~-I  wish  you  were  going." 

"I  should  have  liked  it — nothing  better,"  said  Jones. 

"  And  what  astonishes  me  is,  ti>at  his  lordship — for  you  dii 
write,  you  say  1 " 

"  Yes,  oh  yes  1 "  said  Jones — "  I  wrote." 

"  Well,  it  is  so  unlike  bis  lordship !  I  am  bo  astonished  that 
he  never  answered  your  letter,"  sud  Short. 

"I-^dont  know  for  that,"  said  Jones,  hesitating. 
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*  Don't  know  t  I  think  a  man  who  doesn't  answer  tha  lottei 
oi  a  genttenum  deserves  to — to  be  called  out,"  cried  Stiovt,  with 
Boma  animation. 

"  I  almoBt  think  so,  too,"  said  Jones. 

"Then  what  aicnse  have  jon  for  his  lordship  1  Ee  has 
not  answered  jour  letter.  How  can  70U  excoae  that } "  asked 
Short 

"Why,  there  is  some  eicuse  for  his  lordship,"  said  the 
cbaritnhle  Jones;  "for  though  I  wrote  the  letter — I — I  never 

Jones,  dioippointed  in  his  hopes  of  colonial  employment,  was 
presented  with  an  ensign's  commission  by  his  liberal  uncle- 
Jones  looked  a  peaceable  recruit,  but  who  that  saw  him  could 
predict  what  hd  might  be — could  count  upon  the  victories  he 
might  win  } 

(Reader,  yon  have  this  morning  taken  an  egg  at  breakfast — 
almost  the  simplest  of  human  food.  It  is  the  type  of  frugality — 
lie  nourishment  of  saints  and  hermits.  Molly  thought  nothing, 
as  she  dropt  it  into  the  sancepon — it  was  an  egg,  no  more. 
Change  the  circumstances  ;  and,  warmed  by  the  maternal  brea^ 
or  heated  by  an  i^ypttan  oven,  the  egg  is  chipped — not  by  your 
spoon,  gentle  reader — hut  by  a  living  bill !  The  pullet  chirps 
and  grows  ;  time  passes,  and  lo  I  a  cock,  glorious  in  his  plumes, 
self-coroplaceut  in  his  harem,  struts  and  scratches,  the  king  ot 
the  yard.  What  shouts  I  what  clamours  burst  from  the  pit ! 
Hear  you  that  cry  of  Tictory  1  What  does  it  proclaim  I  This ; 
"  Bill  Qites's  bird  hui  won  ] " — that  cock's  a  conqueror  j  Look 
at  the  hero  with  his  blood-dyed  spurs!  Hear  his  exulting 
trumpet.  A  young  recruit  is  an  egg ;  he  may  become  a  house- 
hold thing — on  the  contraiy,  he  may  stalk  along  the  plain,  a 
migh^  victor !  Never  do  we  see  a  raw  recruit  tiiat  we  do  not 
think  of  an  unboiled  egg.) 

Albeit  Jones,  in  the  restlessness  of  his  new  ambition,  yearned 
for  foreign  service,  having  promised  himself  the  most  heroic 
achievements  on  the  first  and  least  opportunity  against  the 
enemy ;  still  do  we  fear  that  the  constitutional  infirmity  of  the 
young  warrior  would  not  have  sufiered  him  to  annihSate  the 
-foea  of  England.  The  vaUant  king  of  France,  whom  the  trumpet- 
tongue  of  fiime  declared  to  have  "  walked  np  a  hill,  and  down 
again,"  exhibited  greater  enei^  than  we  fear  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Jones.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  rushed— flown  to 
gather  laurels,  but  not  finding  them  fitdf-vray  up  the  hill^  would 
have  quickly  descended,  applauding  himself  for  a  Pabina,  that  he 
had  not "  ventured  much  further." 

Jones  was  not  a  soldier  of  sis  months'  growth  ere,  having 
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litUe  «lse  to  do — for  he  had  four  months  once  given  up  the  atady 
(S  fortifio&tioQ — hii  fdl  in  love.  As  nothing  could  be  mortt 
natural,  ho  nothing  in  the  present  case  could  promise  greater 
advftitages — the  daughter  of  a  retired  merchant,  with  "  a  ahower 
of  beaut;  "  and  a  shower  of  gold !  Suoh  was  the  deBirable  ^onng 
froman,  who  danced  nearly  the  whole  evening  at  the  garrieon-ball 
with  Jones ;  who  smUed,  coloured,  vowed  she  must  not  listen  to 
him,  then  heard  him  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Was  it  aopident— or  wlmt  was  it,  that,  on  the  evemng  of  tiie 
next  day,  brought  together,  strolling  on  the  romparta,  Angnsta 
Bloshly  and  Enugn  Jonas  1 


The  reader  is  under  a.  deep  debt  of  obligation  to  us  for  the 
above  rows  of  stars,  which  we  beg  he  will  receive  in  lieu  of  the 
delAils  of  a  love^cene.  At  the  same  time  we  deure  to  roister  it 
as  our  conscientJouB  belief  tbat  the  aforeaaid  stani  are  admirable 
aubatitutes  for  any  words  that  can  by  any  poaaibility,  be  spoken 
by  persons  meeting  with  the  same  motives,  and  under  the  same 
clrcumHtancea  as  Augusta  Blushly  and  Ensign  Jonea.  All  that 
is  to  be  said  upon  snch  a  matter  was  said  (according  to  the 
CSiinese)  ten  thousand  years  ago,  and  everything  uttered  on  the 
subject  since  that  time  is  only  a  vile  plagiary,  which  we  are  eon- 
vinced  every  reasonable  man  and  woman,  betrayed  into  an 
unguarded  time  of  life,  like  not,  at  a  lat«r  season,  to  be  reniinded 
oC  It  is  to  such  we  write  :  hence,  we  will  no^  with,  some  pro- 
ftssors,Beek  to  make  our  heroes,  like  Falstad^  "  long-winded " 
with  barley-sugar  bought  of  love. 

Jones  and  Augusta  met  and  met  again.  Unhappily,  hovever, 
Auguata  had  a  father.  Not  that  Hiss  Blushly  had  before  had 
cause  to  lament  that  accident;  but  circumatancea  will  arise 
peculiarly  trying  to  the  obedience  of  a  daughter.  Mr.  Blushly, 
with  every  respect  for  the  military  character  in  the  abstract, 
oared  not  for  it  in  the  person  of  En^gn  Jones.  It  was  very 
strange  that  Mr.  Kuahly  oonld  not  view  an  object  wil^  the  same 
eyes  as  his  daughter.    Very  strange  I 

"  'WemuBtpartforever,"said  Augusta  to  Jones,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  to  the  amiable  yonng  soldier  a  late  scene  with 
her  fiither,  in  which — so  blind  was  Mr.  Blushly  to  the  merits  of  our 
hero — she  bad  been  forbidden  to  see  Ensign  Jones  again  ;  under 
penalty  of  close  conOnement,  a  re|^men  of  bread  and  water,  with 
more  than  a  hint  of  llie  addition  of  iron  bars  at  her  chamber 
window. 

"  Then,  no  time  is  to  be  lost^"  exclaimed  the  Ensign. 
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"  What  would  you  do  1 "  cried  Augusta,  in  tho  voice,  and  irith 
tlie  looks  of  a  heroiae. 

"  Nothing  remains— nothing  but  flittht,"  B«d  Jones. 

"  Might ! "  and  from  the  horror  painted  on  the  oountenance 
of  Mios  Bloahlf,  it  \ra8  evident  the  aaggeBtiou  was  wholly  new 

"  Flight,"  repeated  the  young  soldier ;  and  no  veteran  Qeneral 
erer  pronooneed  the  word  iritb  greater  daciaioo. 

"  Fathers,  though  cruet,  should  l>e  obeyed,"  eud  Augnsta. 

"  Wben  they  would  tyrannise  over  the  affections  of  their 
children — then  they  snap  apart  the  ties  tiiat  bind " 

The  reader  must  finish  the  period  from  his  own  imaginadon ; 
t(X  AngDsta  Blushly,  sinking  in  the  arms  of  Ensign  Jones,  left 
him  no  more  to  say.  The  fortress  had  surrendered,  and,  ae  tho 
mature  reader  may  think,  without  discretion. 


CHAPTER  n. 
Tkk  "  White  Lion  "  was  an  inn  enjoying  the  best  reputation  on 
tiie  North  Bead :  the  outward  sign  betokened  the  purity,  and, 
withal,  the  strength  of  the  potationa  to  be  had  within.  Hrs.  Fair- 
day,  the  amiable  and  fortunate  landlady,  pi«Bented  her 
welcoming  countenance  at  the  door,  as  a  chaise  drove  up.  It 
was  dusk,  but  the  hostess,  with  an  educated  eye,  read  at  a  glance 
the  interesting  history  contained  in  the  inside  of  the  vehicle ;  for 
there  eat  Augusta  Blushly  and  Ensign  Jones,  The  lady,  with 
uneasy  looks  at  her  lover,  resigaed  herself  to  the  hospitality  of 
IljB.  Fairday,  who  ushered  her  into  the  beat  t^>artment>  and, 
though  perfectly  aware  of  the  venturous  step  taken  by  UIsb 
Blushly— the  rash  girl  had  positively  gone  off  with  Ensign  Jones, 
leaving  nothing  behind  her  but  her  prayers  for  her  iathar,  inclosed 
in  a  note  upon  her  dressing-table — never  ventured  to  hint  at  the 
imprudence,  but  lavished  every  kindness  and  atteutioa  upon 
Augusta. 

"  I  think,  poet-boy,  there's  nothing  to  be  a&aid  of  now  1 "  said 
Jones,  as  he  gave  the  man  a  guinea, 

"  Never  was  more  comfortable  about  anything  in  my  life,  air," 
■aid  the  poet- boy,  pocketing  the  coin  with  "  measureless  content." 

"Yes,  yea — I  think  we've  gone  far  enough  for  to-night," 
observed  Jones,  complacently  throwing  himself  into  a  chair. 
"  Some  supper.     Now,  my  dear  Augusta" 

"  If— if  papa,"  murmured  the  young  lady,  looking  almoit 
TeproBchfully  at  Jones. 
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"  It'fl  impossible  he  should  come  np  with  na  j  we're  twdve 
hours  the  better  of  him ;  and  to-movrow,  to-morrow  at  six,  my 
beloved  Augusta,  we'll  be  on  the  road  again.  In  the  evening  we 
shall  reach Hugh  !  the  waiter." 

Supper  was  brought,  Mrs.  Fairday  vae  incessant  in  her  attMi- 
tiona.  Jones  ate  and  drank  with  the  healthieet  appetite,  whilst 
Augusta  played  with  the  untouched  wing  of  a  fowl,  eontinually 
casting  glances  towards  the  window. 

"  It's  a  very  fine  night,  ma'am,  is  it  not  I "  asked  Angnata  of 
the  landlady. 

"  flue,  but  cold,  nuas ;  and  the  roads  are  very  heavy,"  said 
Mrs.  Fairday. 

"  Twould  ba  killing  you  to  go  on  to-night,"  eried  Jtmcfl,  and 
he  swallowed  some  wine.  "  I  tell  yon,  my  lOve,  we  are  &r 
enough." 

Augusta  bit  her  lip,  and  in  silence  looked  towards  the  window. 

"  Another  wing,  dearest  1 "  and  Jones,  with  a  deep  look  of  lov^ 
and  a  winning  smile  about  hia  mouth,  proffered  the  member  to 
the  statue-like  Augusta,  "  I  wish,  my  aweeteat  girl,  you'd  take 
another  wing." 

"J  wish  I  could  take  holf-a-dozen,"  replied  the  Mr  runaway, 
with  an  eipression  of  bitterness  not  lost  upon  the  acute  Mrs. 
Fairday,  though  unnoticed  by  the  simple  Jones. 

"  Now,  you  don't  eat  at  all,"  eiclwmed  the  Ensign  with  bui^ 
prise,    "  I  declare  you've  touched  nothing.     You  don't  like  itl 

Now,  my  darling  girl Oh !  never  mind  Mm.  Fairday ;"  and 

Jonea  rose,  and  took  the  hand  of  Augusta,  the  landlady  quitting 
the  room.  "  Now,  my  dearest  life  !  what  will  you  have  ?  What 
in  the  whole  world  would  you  moat  like  )  "  and  the  Emugn  hung 
over  the  &ir  and  trembling  maiden,  soon  to  become  hb  bride. 
"  Why  don't  you  speak,  love  I  Wbai, — now  tell  me — what  in  the 
whole  world  would  you  moat  like ! " 

"  Foat-horses,  Mr.  Jones — post-horaes  ! "  and  Angusta  sud- 
denly roae,  looked  with  flashing  eyes  upon  her  lover,  then  bumt 
into  tears,  and  again  sank  upon  the  chair.  Jones  waa  astonished 
— paralysed  by  the  violence,  the  emotion  of  Miss  Blushly. 

•Now,  Angusta !  deareat  Augusta !  how  can  you  be  so  silly  ? 
'Twould  be  killing  yon  to  go  on  to-night :  you  liave  been 
harassed,  agitated,  fatigued  beyond  endurance ;  I  am  aure  yoa 
have : "  and  the  lover  pressed  tie  fingers  of  his  mistress,  who, 
dead  to  the  attention,  aat  with  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  whiskers 
of  a  tiger  worked  in  the  hearth-rug,  vehemently  beating  her  little 
foot  upon  the  effigies  of  that  carnivorous  animal  "  Anguata  I " 
exctumed  Jones,  and  he  aeemed  to  pull  the  words  by  syllkbto 
from  the  very  end  of  his  heart — "  Augusta !  " 
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"  Oh !  P^a ! "  cried  the  girl,  in  self-ftccnwng  Toice,  deaf  to  the 
vimung  tones  of  her  passionate  lover. 

"  Now,  ;<ni  will  diatreas  ^araelf  withoat  caasa.  I  tell  joa, 
my  own,  own  life,"— at  these  words  Augusta  stared  coldly  at  the 
fervent  Jones,  but  no  coldness  could  chill  warmth  like  his — "  I 
tell  you  we  are  quite  aafe  until  early  to-morrow ;  you  will  then 
be  refreshed  far  jonr  journey ;  at  six  we  shall  be  on  the  road  to 
happiness  again." 

"  Tou  will  lose  my  fortune,  Mr.  Jones,  should  my  &ther  over- 
take  us,"  said  Augusta,  with  sudden  compoenre. 

"  Your  fortune  I  My  angel,  speak  not  of  your  fortune, — it  ia 
you,  and  you  alone  that " 

"  Yonll  stay  to-night,  then,  sir  1  "  asked  Mrs.  Fdirday,  enter- 
ing suddenly. 

"  Yes :  prepare  two  rooms — and  mind  "  — and  Jonee  gave  the 
order  with  great  emphaa* — ■  be  sure  that  the  chwse  is  ready  by 
six — not  a  moment  later — en,"  and  away,  with  shrugging 
shoulders,  and,  wb  fear,  a  contemptuous  curl  of  the  lip,  went 
the  hcstesB. 

"Should  my  father  come  up  with  us,  you'll  never  see  me  more," 
said  Augusta. 

"  Name  it  not !  See  you  no  more  !  How — how  could  I  sur- 
vive it  1 "  asked  the  hero, 

"  He  has  already  threatened  to  send  me  to  France^  and  to  shut 
me  up  in  a  nunnery,"  observed  Augusta ;  and  the  young  lad; ' 
began  to  speak  much  more  tranquilly.  "  Yes,  Z  assure  you, 
Mr.  Jones,  in  a  nunnery,"  and  Miss  Blushly,  we  fear,  out  ot 
the  very  iiowardneBS  of  her  aez,  smiled  at  the  threat  of  the 
very  beat  of  fkthais. 

"  And  does  my  own  beloved  think  that  the  walls  of  a  mere 
nunnery  could  hold  her  from  my  arms  1  No,  Augusta,  I  would 
dare  dangers — death — and  tear  you  from  the  very  altar ! "  As 
Jones  made  this  proclamation,  he  felt  nothing  less  than  Louis 
Quatorze. 

"  Yon  would  } "  asked  Angnsta,  with  half-flhnt  eyes,  and  an 
indescribable  smile.    "  You  would,  indeed,  Jones ! " 

"Can  you  doubt  it)"  cried  the  soldier,  and  with  a  for- 
TOOT  that  would  have  made  it  very  undvil  in  a  lady  to  suspect 

"  Well,  that  would  be  a  romance.  To  break  open  a  nunnery 
for  me !  Well,  I  declare  !  Ea !  ha  I"  and  Augusta  laughed,  and 
Jones  laughed  too,  though  to  a  quicker  ear  than  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Jones,  the  mirth  of  his  mistress  might  have  rang  a  little 
hdlow. 

"  I  wish,  my  darling  life,  I  could  have  prevailed  upon  you  to 
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take  some  fowl,"  siud  Jonea,  quickly  retnining  from  nmu  to 

pnllets. 

"  After  all,  I  think  I  might  aa  well,"  replied  Augusta,  whoae 
appetite  seemed  to  sccompanj  har  retaming  eompoeure. 

"  That  *B  right.  Why,  that's  like  yonreelf,  dearest,"  cried  the 
encouraging  Jones.    "  You  are  quite  assured  again." 

"  Yes,  Sir.  Jones,  yee ;  but— bnt  it  has  eoet  me  an  effort" 
And  had  Jonea  not  been  as  blind  as  love,  he  might  have  seen 
that,  as  Angnsta  rtused  the  wine  to  her  lips,  ehe  grasped  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  aa  if  Bustaining  herself  against  some  strong 
emotion. 

"  Some  more  wine,  love  t "  and  Jonea  was  about  to  filL 

"  No  more — not  a  drop,  Mr.  Jones ; "  and  Augusta  became 
pale,  and  trembled  slightly. 

"  You  are  not  well,  my  angel  t "  observed  Jones,  very  inoo- 

"  I  was  better  this  morning,  at  least  I  thanght  bo— but  I  am 
not  so  unwell  as  I  was  a  short  time  since." 

"  And  yet  yon  would  have  gone  on  !  Why  you  see  how  wise 
it  was  in  me  not  to  have  ventored  any  further ! " 

"  It  is  unposnble,  Mr.  Jones,  to  dispute  your  discretion." 

"■Whereas,  to-morrow,  as  I  said — to-morrow,  my  charming 

giri — ^at  six  to-morrow "  and  Jones  looked  in  the  frozen 

eyes  of  Augusta. 

"  Six — to-morrow,"  echoed  the  muden. 

"  When  the  lark  is  singing  his  song  in  heaven — when  the  glae^ 
of  the  sun — the  balminees  of  the  morning — the " 

"  Ha  !"  shrieked  Augusta,  as  she  heard  sudden  foototepa  in 
the  passage,  and  ran  to  the  door :  ere  ehe  reached  it,  it  was 
<^)ened,  and  Augusta  bad  thrown  her  arms  about  the  neok  of  » 
middle-aged  gentleman,  and  was  sobbing  "  Papa — papa ! — dear 
papa!" 

"  Caught  ye,  eh  t    Caught  ye  !"  exclaimed  ISr.  Blushly. 

"  I'm  BO  glad — I'll  go  home— directly,  papa — direcUy !"  said 
the  girl,  with  evident  delight. 

"Augusta  !"  cried  Ens^  Jonea,  with  no  lees  astonishment  at 
the  fickleness  of  his  mistress. 

"Oh,  papa!  I  see  I  have  been  wrong — very  wrong — pray 
forgive  me  !     And,  Mr.  Jones " 

"Angus — Madam!"  answered  the  lover. 

"  You  have,  by  your  eloquent  disconrse,  quite  convinced  mA 
that  you  and  I  have  journeyed  far  enough  as  fellow-traveller^ 
and  that  it  woold  be  very,  very  iriisome  indeed,  at  least  to  on* 
of  ns,  to  venture  any  farther." 

So  saying.  Miss  Mnshly  presented  to  Ensign  Jones,  aa  tokeoB 
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of  remembnuM,  &  most  elubonite  carteej,  and  a  look  of  ardi 
contempt,  enough,  io  our  opinion,  to  bave  levelled  a  couBtable. 

MlssBluBhly  voH  handed  by  her  bappj  lather  into  the  eorriage, 
and  driven  to  another  inn — Jonea  being  left  a  doomed  bachelor 
fbr  the  remainder  of  hia  exietence. 

"  She  Iras  a  beautifiil  girl — had  money,  toc^-amiable  and  oU," 
JoDM  would  Bay,  in  after-life  ;  "  and  yet,  who  knows  how  things 
might  have  turned  oat,  had  I  ventured  much  further  1" 
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In  the  course  of  years,  and  by  means  of  purchase,  Ensign  Jonea 
ripened  into  a  lieutenant.  He  had,  on  the  ontset  of  his  career, 
bounded  his  ambition  by  a  colonelcy :  he  had,  however,  advanced 
only  a  second  step  towards  the  dignity,  when,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
he  felt  that  he  had  gone  &r  enongh ;  and,  hia  uncle  dying,  and 
bequeathing  him  hoose  and  lands,  our  heio  sheathed  his  sword, 
and  became  a  simple  country  gentleman.  Leaving  others  to 
look  for  lanrels,  he  would  employ  bis  energies  in  the  cultivation 
of  potatoes.  And  then  the  improvements  he  would  effect  in  the 
<dd-ia8hioned  mansion,  in  the  mnch  neglected  grounds  ',  And, 
aa  in  the  beginning  of  everything,  Jones  always  addressed  him- 
self to  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject,  ao,  on  taking 
poaaeBsion  of  hia  new  property,  and  meditating  on  the  miraculous 
changes  to  be  wrought  in  it,  he  c&Ued  about  him,  and  at  the 
same  time,  twenty  writers  on  draining,  building,  gniiling,  the 
growth  of  pines,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Were  a  pig-sty  to 
be  erect«d,  Jones  would  first  consult  Vitrarina. 

"  Well,  Mattocks," — thus  spoke  Jones  to  his  steward,  after  two 
months'  sojourn  on  his  new  property — "  Z  am  afraid,  Mattoeks, 
that  the  people  about  here  are  no  better  than  they  should  be." 

"  Twould  be  very  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  live  with  'em  it 
they  were,"  answered  the  steward,  who  had  already  sounded  the 
chaiacter  of  his  master. 

"  But  Z  nnderstand,  Mattocks — indeed,  I  am  anre  of  it — that 
dlere  are  poaehere  —  poachers  in  the  place,"  cried  Jones, 
"They've  been  greatly  encouraged,  I  fearl  Now,  who's  to 
blame,  eh  t    Tell  me,  whose  fault  is  it  1" 

"  "Why,  sir,  if  I  must  speak  out,  I  think  all  tbe  &nlt  lies  with 
the  pheasants.    Tour  uncle,  mr  " 

"  My  uncle  was  a  very  eicellent  man,  Mattocks  ;  but  he  was 
too  easy  with  all  the  world.    My  imcle,  good  man !  he'd  not 
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only  have  stood  and  bowed  to  &  footpad,  but  wonld  have  thanked 

the  thief  for  robbing  him." 

"  He  wtu^  to  be  auie,  a  generooB  gentleman,"  said  the  ateTard. 

"  I  like  generoeitj',  Mr.  Mattocks :  but  I  am  also  an  admirer 
of  perseverance  and  firmnesB :  I  can  give  awaj,  I  trna^  -with 
a  grace ;  but  I— I  can't  be  robbed.  So  listen ;  tell  the  keeper  to 
arm  half-a-dozen  men,  and  let  them  all  night  keep  watch  in  the 


"  Anned  men,  sir  !  Ouns  I  Whj  there  nevsr  was  such  a 
thing  heard  of  in  the  village,"  cried  the  steward. 

"  I'm  Borry  for  it — very  sorry  that  all  the  conveniences  of  life 
have  not  been  better  considered.  And,  Mr.  Mattocks,  I  cant 
have  my  orchard  a  land  of  promise  for  all  the  boys  in  th« 
conntiy.     Your  boys  about  here  are,  I  am  afraid,  very  licen- 

"  Very  fond  of  apples,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Mattockfl. 

"  You'll  immediately  get  a  dozen  traps  for  the  orchard  and 
gardens,"  oidered  Jones,  looking  atemly. 

"  Traps !  Now  really,  sir,  you'll  pardon  me,  but  you'd  better 
chain  a  live  griffin  to  every  apple-tree  than — traps !  I  don't 
think  there's  one  in  the  county-" 

"  I  thought  not,  Mr.  Mattocks — I  thought  not :  that's  why  the 
gaol's  BO  full.  I  thought  not :  that's  why  the  county  gaol  is  ta 
be  enlarged.  Yon  will,  however.  Bee  my  orders  done.  And, 
Mr.  Mattocks,  I'll  not  have  my  ponds  fished  in.  Yesterday 
I  ran  after  a  boy  whom  I  canght  angling  for  trout.  I  wish  I  had 
caught  the  young  rascal,"  stud  Jones. 

"  I  know  the  boy,  sir ;  he  came  back  in  the  evening  ;  and— 
for  Z  had  seen  you  after  him  in  the  morning — and  then  I  seized 
him,"  said  the  steward. 

"  Very  right— veiy  right,  Mr.  Mattocks.  It  is  these  little 
pilferings  that  are  the  beginning  of  burglaries  and  mnrder. 
You  took  away  the  tackle  from  the  offender,  I  trust  1" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  all  the  boy's  tackle — willow-awitch,  thread,  crooked 
pin,  and  everything,"  replied  Mr.  Mattocks,  with  a  sly  look  at 
JiMiee,  who  coughed,  afibcting  not  to  hear  a  description  of  tlie 
spoiL 

And  thus  Jones,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  neighbourttood, 
began  to  display  that  enei;gy,  that  perseverance,  to  him  to 
essential  to  the  perfect  man.  Men — foreigners,  as  they  wrae 
termed  by  the  dwellers  oa  the  soil — were  hired  from  a  distance, 
and,  armed  to  the  jaws,  watched  in  the  preserves.  Painted 
uoiices  of  teapa  and  spring-guns  stood  menacingly  in  tlie 
forbidden  brcharda ;  three  mastic  of  spotless  breed,  were 
entrusted  with  the  guard  of  certain  tenements  ;  and  Home-piekls 
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H&U,  the  late  abode  of  peace,  seemed  turned  into  a  fbrtresB  to 
overawe  the  Borronnding  conutiy.  The  cage,  that  either  ths 
nurals  of  the  people  or  the  neglect  of  ths  magiBtracf  had  anfiered 
to  become  a  ruin,  was  mrvejed,  and  ita  condition  reported  to 
'Squire  Jones,  who,  aa  it  was  complained,  with  more  public 
■[nrit  than  benevolence,  had  resolved  to  repair  it  at  hia  own  cost ; 
and  a  con&dential  retuner  had,  it  was  said,  heard  the  landlord, 
In  an  nnguarded  social  hour,  promiM  a  new  coat  of  paint  to  tha 
xmnsed  Btocka. 

All  these  improvemeutB,  all  this  energy  on  the  part  of  Jones^ 
as  may  be  supposed,  did  not  p«ss  without  a  significant  acknow- 
ledgment from  the  people.  The  stranger,  who  would  learn  ths 
last  resting-place  of  the  new  landlord's  uncle,  had  only  to  watch 
the  deportment  of  the  villagers  on  meeting  Jones  coming  to  or 
returning  from  church.  They  looked  with  a  blank  stare  in  the 
&ce  of  Jones,  and  then,  tnming  from  ti'"!,  mode  a  profooud 
reverence  to  the  monument  of  the  dead.  This  went  to  the  heart 
of  Jones,  who,  reolij  wishing  the  good-will  of  all  men,  and  eveB' 
ignorant  of  the  causes  that  withheld  it  from  him,  whs,  firom  a 
weakness  in  hia  character,  hated  as  a  despot 

Two  or  three  weeks  only  had  elapsed  since  the  above  scene 
irith  Jones  and  his  steward,  when  the  landlord,  taking  a  solitary 
ride  down  a  green  lone,  waa  roused  from  a  deep  study  by  the 
Toioe  of  a  woman. 

"  That'e  he— there  he  rides  ]  Oh,  Oat  there  was  a  pit  under 
his  horse's  boob  I "  cried  the  woman,  pointing  out  Jones  to  a 
little  ragged  boy  shambling  by  her  side.  "  That's  the  blood' 
shedder  ] " 

"  My  good  woman,"  sold  Jones,  polling  up  his  horse,  "  ore 
70a  modi" 

The  woman  paused,  tamed  round  upon  Jones,  ground  her 
teeth,  and,  with  a  look  of  hate,  raised  her  clenched  hand  to  the 
sky.    Ste  then,  witboat  a  word,  sb-ode  onward. 

"My  good  woman — I  say— my  httle  boy— toll  me,  what's  the 
natter  I "  and  Jones  cat  off  the  retreat  of  the  frightened  urchin, 
who  looked  piteonsly  oftor  his  mother.  "Dont  be  afraid — 
what's  the  mattor  1 " 

"Father's  very  bad,"  said  the  little  iellow. 

"  Veiy  bad  t    What  is  he,  eh  1 " 

**  He  goes  out — he  goes  out  to  work  of  ni^ls ;  and  he  crawled 
home  last  night  all  over  blood;"  and  the  child  b^;an  to  whimper. 

"  AU  over  blood !  Why,  don't  be  airaid,  and  teU  me  aU ; 
and  look — here  it  is — I'll  give  you  this  guinea.  Your  &4lieT 
come  home  all  over  Uood  t    Where  did  he  get  hurt  1 "  asked 
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"  Don't  70U  B&7 1  told  you,"  nid  tlie  diild,  his  ejea  ^tt«iing 
kt  the  goinea ;  "  bat  ha  was  in  Sqoire  Jones's  ground." 

"And  what'a  your  name  1 "  demanded  Jouea,  feeling  tiim—lf 
an  aocoaed  culprit.     "  What's  your  name  1 " 

"Jemmy  Atkms,"  said  the  boy. 

"Take  that  to  your  mother,"  cried  Jones,  and  Singing  tbe  bc^ 
the  guinea,  our  landlord  turned  hi*  hone  nnuid,  and  gallt^ied 
Uek  to  the  KalL    "  Well,  Ux.  Mattocks" 

"  Yea,  ur,"  observed  tbe  steward,  at  the  door,  as  the  "Squire 
dismounted. 

"In  my  study,  Ur.  Mattocks."  The  steward  fbliowed  his 
maatflr,  who  looked  pale,  and  ti'embled  as  he  tried  to  speak. 

"Whkt  haa  happened,  air  1"  aaked  the  steward  anxiously. 

"  Unrder  tias  happened,  air !  Do  yon  know  a  man  named 
Aikiua  I  tlkiit  man  was  wounded  in  my  grounds  last  night." 

"  I  heard  them  bad  bea  a  seuffla,  air,"  said  Mattocks. 

"A  scuffle,  sir!  And  do  yon  suppose,  air,  that  I  will  hava 
blood  shed  t    What  do  you  take  me  for,  Mr.  Mattocka ! " 

"  Beally,  air — I — {Mrmit  me,  with  dsferenee,  sir,  to  ask  yoa 
two  qnestions  1 " 

■    "  Go  on,  OF — go  on ;  twenty — but  go  on,"  said  Jones,  searoely 
8U[q)reasiDg  his  wrsth. 

"Bid  you  not  gire  orders  that  men  should  patrol  the  jnc- 
Berresl"  asked  Mattocks. 

"  Z  did,  sir,"  said  Jones. 

"And  did  you  not  order  the  men  tobe»rmedt"  asked  Mat- 
tocks. 

"  Granted,"  said  Jones. 

"Well,  sir!"  cried  Mattocks,  "  am  I  to  blame  1 " 

"Certainly — most  certainly,  I  own  I  ordered  the  men  to 
b«  rtaticmed  ttkeie~I  ordered  them  to  be  aimed ;  but  air,  I — 
I  didn't  wder  them  to  use  their  urns.  I  thought,  naturally 
enough,  every  reasonable  person  would  haTe  thought  so, 
that  putting  we^KMiB  in  their  hands  would  be  going  quite  &r 
enough." 

"  I  don't  believe,  by  what  I  hare  heard,  that  the  misdiief  is 
very  great,"  said  the  steward. 

"  I  hope  not — I  hope  not.  See — but  dont  let  it  be  known — 
that  the  man's  attended  to  ;  and,  hark  ye,  Mr.  Mattocks,  let  the 
keeper  discbarge  all  his  followers." 

"  And  ar'n't  the  man-traps  to  be  kept  set,  nrt " 

"Kept  set!"  exclaimed  Jones, in  astonishment.  "What!  have 
they  been  set  at  all! " 

"  Careftdly  set,  ki"  answered  the  steward. 

"  Mr.  Mattocks,  I'll  have  no  such  doings  on  my  estato,  mr 
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tt'a  all  rerj  well  th&t  the  bwrds  should  renmia  i  but  an  socond 
thooghta,  I  tMnk  that's  going  quite  far  enough." 
'  "And  then  the  nuistiffi, sir?" 

"They  can't  bite — tmd  thej  may  frighten  treBpassers,"  b^ 
Jonea. 

" Can't  bite,  sir!"  cried  the  aHtoniehed  steward.  "Whynotj 
•irl"* 

"  Wbj  not }  Secaiuu),  of  cohtm^  70a  mutzled  them.  The  look 
of  the  dogs  Till  be  found  quite  mfficieut — yes,  that  will  be  going 
quite  fkr  enough." 

fiat  the  mischief  was  done ;  and  Jones,  despite  his  pacific  in- 
tentions, had  fqr  erer  forfeited  the  coofideaoe  of  his  dependants. 
He  took  refuge  in  Parliament  from  the  weariness  of  nutic  lif^ 
and,  to  hia  own  astonishment,  distinguished  himself  as  a  very 
eloquent  member.  At  a  disolntiou  he  agun  presented  himsalf 
to  hia  conatituentB,  who,  with  little  c^remonj,  rejected  him. 

The  disappointment  was  too  muoh  for  Jones :  he  was  mortally 
wonnded  by  the  ingratitude  of  man.  He  pined  and  pined,  and 
died  a  rejected  member. 

"  Ha,  Doctor ! "  he  would  say,  "  I  don't  know  who  would  serve 
his  country.  You  see  how  I  have  been  treated  i  EUjected  for 
— but  no  matter.  And  yet  I  should  like  to  know  what  com- 
plaint they  could  have  against  me  I " 

"  Why,  I — I  have  heard,  'Squire,  tliat  they  charge  you  with 


"  cried  Jonea. 

''Tes,on  the — the Bill,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Why,  I  spoke  and  voted  forit  on  iLe  first  reading,  didn't  It" 

"Ton  did." 

'  And  on  the  Moond  t " 

"  Asanredly ;  but  then  yon  spoke  and  voted  against  it  tm  the 
third." 

"  I  confess  it ;  for,"  exdumed  the  dying  patriot,  "  I  thought  I 
had  gone  quite  fitr  enough." 

Jonee  was  never  married,  yet  have  we  heard  it  stoutly  main- 
tained lliat  he  has  had  tiMUi  and  grandsons  in  all  pariiamentB 
downwards. 
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IH^EOBINSON,  WHO  COULD  SWIM  "ANYWHERE." 

CHAPTEB  L 

'  "Ki-Vaa  diapoaed  of  Brown  and  Jo&ea,  our  conalading  dnt^  ia  to 
narrate  the  histoiy  of  tha  accomplial^ed  Botunaou— of  Bobinson, 
who  could  swim  "  anywhare  over  the  river." 

School-birch — dead  Iwiga  though  it  seems— bnda  and  bears 
frnib  The  child  feela  onl;  the  branches  ;  but  how  often  ia  tha 
produce  aahee  In  the  month  of  manhood  1  Let  xte,  however,  tunt 
ta  tha  words  of  the  wise  and  meek-hearted  Mr.  Daniel  Feuning^ 
to  the  page  of  that  immortal  book,  which  atiU  green  in  its 
twentj-thouitandth  edition,  teaches  sweet  morality  to  tens  of 
thousande  of  the  preaent  generation. 

"Now,  Bobinaon,"  (saja  Mr.  Daniel  Fenning— and  we  qnota 
from  the  amended  edition  of  1837)  "  could  swim  very  well ;  and 
thought,  as  Brown  and  Jonee  were  whipt,  beeaiite  t/i^  eouid  not 
tuim,  that  he  should  escape, 

" '  Well,  Sobinsoo,'  said  the  master,  '  can  jou  swim  1 ' 

" '  Tea,  sir,"  said  he  (very  boldly)  '  anywhere  over  the  river.* 

"'You  am  swim, you saj  I' 

"'T«,ir.' 

"'Then  pray,  or,  if  you  can  ewim  so  well,  what  btuirteu  ha^ 
ytnt  in  the  tnoter,  when  you  should  have  been  at  school  ?  Tou 
dont  want  to  leam  to  swim,  yon  aay  1  It  is  plain,  then,  you  go 
in  for  idleness'  sake.    Take  Um  up — take  him  up,"  said  he. 

SobiuBon  "  could  swim  anywhere ; "  he  was  therefore  to  re- 
main content  with  the  knowledge  of  hie  ability.  Why  ahould 
he  ever  exercise  a  power  once  perfectly  acquired  % 

Dcepite  the  diaciplina  of  bis  master,  Bobinaon  left  sdiool  witlt 
«n  enviable  reputation.  Who  ao  clever  as  Jack  Robinacm  f 
Though  he  carried  off  no  prize-medal,  his  achoolfellowa  protested, 
that  had  be  so  minded,  he  might  have  secured  every  distinction. 
He  would,  with  careless  ease,  give  many  a  secret  lift  in  Ureek 
and  mathematics  to  plodding  dulnesa,  that,  by  hia  meaus^  troutd 
start  off  with  the  contested  gloiy. 

"  Why,  Bobinaon,"  a  schoolboy  friend  would  aay,  "  why  didn't 
you  get  tha  prize  yourself  t  Vou  know  you  might,  if  you  had 
liked." 

"  I  know  that,"  Bobinaon  would  answer,  "  I  know  that ; "  and 
throughout  Ufa  Bobmaon  rested  satisfied  with  the  barren  know- 
ledge. To  be  once  able  to  do  a  thing  to  perfection,  was  with 
Bobinaon  a  sufficient  reason  for  never  again  attempting  it. 
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Onr  hero  grew  ap  a  handsome,  free-hearted  lad.  Esteemed 
hj  the  men  and  adiuired  by  tha  women.  Jack  Bobiason  vaa 
ererTwhera  at  home ;  and  ah  t  the  fortone,  the  worldlj  distinc- 
tion that  gr&ve,  wise  folk  would  predict  for  Jack  Bobinson. 

Peter  Creeply  waa  one  of  many  couahia  to  Jack.  "  He  was  « 
poor  mouse  of  a  fellow,  and  would  live  and  die  in  a  comer."  So 
did  the  wiseacres  prophesy  of  Peter  Creeplj.  There  was  scarce^ 
a  month's  difference  in  their  sige,  when  both  Jack  and  Peter, 
in  their  one-and-twentieth  year,  were  gnoshi  of  their  uncle, 
Squire  Chafitou,  whose  superficial  knowledge  of  human  uatnr« 
Wat,  in  the  opinion  of  his  most  iutimate  friends,  more  than 
remedied  b;  his  exquisite  taste  in  horseflesh  :  if  he  had  studied 
little  of  men,  he  had  pondered  much  on  fillies. 

Squire  Chafiton  bad,  at  a  high  price,  secnred  a  pore  ArabiaiL 
The  creatnre  was  shipped  to  England,  with  an  attested  pedigree, 
which  proved  the  animal  to  be  descended  from  the  &vonrite 
horse  of  '^good  Haroun  Alraschld."  This  snperb  creatnre  the 
Squire  destJned  as  a  birth-day  present  to  his  only  daughter,  who, 
afterthe  stud,  came  in  for  all  her  father's  affection.  The  filly  was 
&  present  for  a  qneeu^here  was  not  such  another  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  filly,  however,  had  one  frailty ;  its  blood  was  as 
pure  as  the  blood  of  the  Ptolemies— its  shape  was  faultless ;  with 
wings  at  its  back,  it  would  have  beaten  Pegasus  ;  St,  Oeorge 
must  have  sat  sncli  a  horse  when  he  speared  the  dragon.  Yet, 
with  all  the  virtues  of  birth  and  beauty,  the  My  had  the 
trifling  disadvantage  of  a  wild  and  wayward  temper.  To  attempt 
to  break  it,  was  to  endeavour  to  tie  up  a  fire.  The  eldest 
groom  shook  his  head,  looking  hopeless  looks  at  the  beautifat 
Arabian. 

"Great  pity,  sir— as  we  used  to  say  of  the  Marchioneas— great 
jnty,  sir,  that  good  looks  and  good  manners  don't  always  go 
to^Bther." 

Thus  spoke  Bob  Spurting,  in  a  melancholy  ton^  staring  at 
the  filly,  and  then  at  Uie  Squire. 

"  She's  very  handsome.  Bob,"  said  tlie  Sqnin^  aGH  lapt  with 
hia  purchase, 

"  Just  what  the  llfarquis  nsed  to  say,  tor,  when  he  paid  tha 
jeweller's  bilL    Tery  handsome,  sir,  but  such  a  [nice  ! " 

"  She's  thorough-bred — all  blood,"  exclaimed  the  Squire. 

"  All  blood,  sir,  and  a  little  brimstone,— just  like  the  Uar- 
chionesB,"  observed  that  eminent  groom,  Mr,  Robert  Spnrling. 

"  Coat  me  a  bank  of  money,  BoV  cried  the  Squire.  "  A 
lovely  thing ! " 

"  I'd  let  her  ont  to  dgn-painten,  sir— ■•he'i  too  himdsomo  fat 
side,"  remarked  the  satirical  Spurllng, 
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"  Don't  yon  think  it  poauble  to  break  ber.  Bob  1 "  asked  Ot» 
Sqnire,  despondingly. 

"  Wiy,  Ictok  70U  here,  sir ;  ■when  an  Utimal  baa  what  I  call 
original  vice — that  is,  sir,  Tico  it  cant  help — it's  no  vae  doing 
notliiug  with  it.  Bre&king'a  uo  good — we  can  onl  j  pity  it ;  and 
that's  ezactlj  what  I  once  Bald  of  the  Manhionew." 

"  Harchionen,  peba  1  I  tell  70U  the  fiOj  cost  ma  a  thonsaact 
ponnda." 

"  Never  be  worth  her  beans,"  anawered  ^e  groom :  "  no  mom 
iras  the  " 

"  She  ihaB  be  broken,"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  vith  Tehemenee ; 
"  so  talk  no  more  about  it," 

""Well,  air,  it  all  depends  upon  whom  joa  want  her  tor — ■ 
there's  a  good  man;  folks  we  wouldn't  mind  risking  apou  her." 

"  Want  her  for  1 — why  for  Lucy,  Whom  do  yon  think  I 
bought  her  for  t" 

"  What !  for  yonr  Miss  Lucy,  ur  I  Ha,  Squire,  it  vould  be 
entirely  ehild-murder ) "  siud  Bob  Spnrling,  Tcry  gravely,  »ad 
walked  away. 

Lucy  ChafFton  was  a  pretty,  delicate  girl  of  d^^tMH,  who  had 
quietly  fallen  in  lore  with  the  gay,  good-tempered,  clever 
Bobinson — he  all  the  while  as  ignorant  of  the  matter  as  tile 
Arabian  filly  itself.  "  Pretty  creature — very  pretty  creatnr«," 
Bobinson  would  say,  and  sometimes  add,  "  make  a  man  very 
happy,  that  giri — yes,  nice,  modest,  quiet  thing — make  a  man 
very  happy."  Though  when  Bobinson  said  this  he  had  little 
soepicion  that  he  himself  was  the  man  Lucy  would  have  iliOBett 
above  all  otheni  with  whom  to  have  shured  h^^iness.  "  A 
sweet  little  creature !  Egad  I  I'd  ride  round  the  world  on  an 
errand  ibr  her,"  sud  Bobinson,  one  day,  us  Lucy,  having  pre- 
amted  him  with  a  ptnse  of  ber  own  knitting,  tripped,  bluahii^ 
and  conAised,  from  the  garden  to  the  house.  Now  this  litti« 
incident  took  place  about  the  same  time  that  the  Sqnire  and  the 
groom  were  engaged  in  the  above  colloquy  on  the  merits  and  the 
vices  of  the  AralHan  filly. 

"  Well,  Bobert,  what's  the  news  at  the  stables  1 "  asked 
Bobinson  of  the  groom,  who  had  just  quitted  the  dissatisfied 

Squi«. 

"  Very  bad,  sir ;  havent  yon  seen  the  foreigner — the  'rabian  t 

— such  a  sweet  thing,  air  I "  said  Bobert. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  it — dead  1 "  inquired  Bobinson. 

"  Quite  the  contrary — got  too  much  life,  sir,  as  my  master 
used  to  say  of  the  Marchioneaa," — Robert  availing  himself  cS 
every  possible  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  noble  &inily  whoaa 
wages  he  had  once  enjoyed,  : 
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"  Whafa  her  Viae  ? "  asked  Robinson. 

"  Why,  nr,  this  is  it — as  long  as  yon  keep  a  Ut  oat  of  her 
mouth,  or  &  hand  from  her  back,  she  ia  the  hiveliest  things 
I  irill  saj  it,  whether  standing,  lying,  trotting,  galloping,  or  only 
at  the  rack — she  is  the  loveliest  thing  as  ever  wore  a  taiL  For 
a  wild  nn  nothin'  can  beat  her." 

"  Who  nd«a  her  1 "  asked  Bobinaon. 

"  Who  !  That's  it,  sir — nothin'  but  th«  flies  have  ever  kept  a 
miunte  on  her,"  answered  Sparling. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  Well,  I've  a  monta  on  mj  h^mVt^  X  mnsthave  a 
look  at  her ;"  and  Robinson  turned  carelessly  away,  and  strolled 
towards  the  stables. 

**  Yon  can't  think,  Fetar,"  slid  the  Squire,  "  how  madi  that 
Ally  grieves  me.  Such  a  beantifal  animal— such  a  figure — and 
yet  BO  vicious." 

"  Ha !  nncle,"  replied  Peter,  demurely,  "  how  often  do  we  see 
Hie  same  thing  with  men  and  women ! " 

"  That's  of  leaa  consoqiience,  Petar ;  but  with  our  Arabian 
fiUy,    that  has   cost   so    much — it's    shocking"  moaned   the 

"  Are  there  no  hopea  of  her  1 "  asked  Peter. 

"  None,  the  jade  1  I  tell  yon  y/iuiX,  Peter — I  bought  her  for 
Lncy — coat  me  a  world  of  money — Z  tell  you  what,  Peter,  PI 
tiy  your  spirit  now :  break  the  filly  and  have  her,"  said 
Chafilon — "  I'm  tired  of  her." 

Peter  Creeply  would  have  been  delighted  with  the  giit,  if  not 
burthened  with  the  dangerous  proviso.  "  You  see,  uncle — 1 — 
the  fact  is,  I — X  am  an  only  son,  sa  you  know,  and  if  anything 
were  to  happen  to  me — I " 

"  Then  you  won't  moutt  the  filly  i  Tou  won't  have  her  1 
Come,  yes  or  no,"  cried  the  Squire,  dc^gedly. 

"  Yes,  uncle,  yea,"  exclaimed  Peter  deeply ;  and  then  he  felt 
death-aick  at  his  sudden  imprudence.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  loss  to  give  up  the  filly,  and  yet,  if  he  should  break  his 
neck! 

"  Saddle  the  filly,"  was  the  order  of  the  Squire,  who  had 
walked  to  the  stables ;  Peter  following  him,  as  if  with  naked 
feet  he  walked  on  broken  glass. 

"  i"or  Mr.  Creeply,  sir )"  asked  a  stable-boy. 

"  Ye — es,"  answered  Peter  Creeply,  and  he  shivered.  At  the 
moment  the  filly  was  led,  bridled  and  saddled,  firom  the  at&hlt^ 
Bolunsoit  came  up. 

"  Win  you  rids  her — eh.  Jack } "  asked  the  Squire. 

"  Ha,  Jack  ! " — and  Peter  spied  hope—"  will  you  back  her  I  "* 

*  Not  I,"  said  Jack  Bobinaoo — "  not  I,  indeed  1 " 
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'  Well,  I  thought  lie  kad  more  spirit  than  Peter,"  muttered 
the  Squire  ;  and.  Creeplj,  trembling  from  head  to  heel,  mounted 
the  fillj,  Bobiuson  standing  at  her  heful  and  patting  her.  "  Ho 
eit8  her  remarkably  well,"  thought  the  Squire— "very  weU." 
And  although  the  animal  plonged  a  little,  Peter,  to  hia  own 
astoniahment,  easily  mastered  her.  "  Bravo,  Peter !  There  nov, 
if  TOD  ride  her  ten  milea  out  and  in  without  a  throw,  ahe*a  toot^ 
Feter."  And  Creeply  rode  away,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  wa* 
home  again,  having,  as  he  Bald,  made  the  filly  quiet  as  a  lamb, 

"Well,  then,"  eaid  the  Squire,  "she's  youra,  Peter— you've 
tamed  her,  and  take  her." 

"  No,  BIT,  no ;  do  not  think  I  ventured  for  myself— do,  air, 
'twaa  for  Lacy,"  and  the  yonng  lady  being  present,  as  Peter  rod* 
to  the  door,  he  leapt  from  the  saddle  and  with  all  the  grace  h« 
was  master  o^  in  a  motnml^  placed  the  bridle  on  her  nawiXliiig' 
arm. 

"  A  lad  of  true  spirit — a  fine  fellow,"  thought  Chafiton ;  and 
then  aloud  to  the  fortunate  equestrian,  "  Peter,  you  sha'n't  lose 
by  the  pit,  depend  on't." 

"  YoD  have  a  beautiful  present,  Zjucy,"  said  Bobinson. 
"  Tea ;  Mr.  Creeply  is — is  very  kind,"  and  Lucy  made  a  Blight 
cnrtsey,  and  hurried  into  tiie  house. 

"  A  (farming  girl  1 "  ughed  Bobinson ;  "  bnt  it's  so  use  to 
grieve  at  it — yea,  Peter's  a  lucky  fellow  ! " 

"  He  shall  have  her — Peter's  the  man  for  Lucy,"  determined 

the  Squire  ;  and  aiat  very  evening  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Creeply, 

propoung  the  match,  instantly  leapt  at  by  the  provident  widow. 

"  Li  three  weeks  Peter  will  be  of  age ;  he  shall  be  marmd  on 

the  very  day." 

The  Squire  waa  peremptory~-poor  Lucy  was  timid — Jack 
Robinson  was  melancholy  and  silent ;  a  week  before  the  cere- 
mony feigned  an  excuse  for  his  absence — on  excuse  readiljr 
accepted  by  the  Squire — and  in  three  weeks  Lacy  Chafiton 
became  Mrs.  Peter  Creeply. 

About  two  months  after  the  marriage,  Bobinson  was  com- 
pelled by  a  fiuniiy  matter  to  visit  the  Squire,  who,  the  next  day, 
proposed  a  ride.  "  Come,"  said  the  old  man,  "  yon  shall  sea 
Lucy  on  Fatima — she's  tame  and  docile  as  a  spaniel** 

The  horses  were  ordered  to  be  saddled  ;  the  beautiful  Arabian, 
Fatima,  was  led  to  the  door.  Peter  Creeply  was  about  to  help 
his  lady  to  her  horse,  when  Bobinson  cried  out — "  Stop,  Peter ! 
rd  forgotten  to  tell  you,  Lacy  needn't  take  tlie  trouble  to  climb 
up.  Here,  Fat " — and  Robinson  patted  the  aninrl^  that  with  its 
head  and  neck  returned  the  caress, — "  down,  down ;"  and  tlw 
filly  ben^  obedient,  as  a  camel,  to  receive  ita  load. 
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"Why— ch— .Tack,  who  taoght  her  tliat  tridtl"  aaked  tlie 
antonished  Squira. 

"  She's  a  good,  gentle  tluug,  and  can  be  nude  to  do  uiTthuig," 
answered  Botniisoi). 

"  Well,  bnt  what  did  yon  know  of" 

"  0 !  aiter  two  or  three  mominge,  Fatuna  and  I  were  very 
good  friends ; "  and  again  Bobinaon  patted  the  filly,  Quit  again 
acknowledged  his  band,  whilst  Jmoj  hastily  held  the  veil  that 
the  wind  was  blowing  over  her  hat,  doso  to  her  face. 

"  What !  you  don't  mean  to  say,  Jack,  that  yon  ever  rode 
Fatima  1 " 

"  Yes,  mr,  he  did,  bnt  he  boond  me  in  hononr  never  to  teQ 
yon;  but  now,  as  how  Mr.  Bobinson's  half-owned  it  himself" 

and  Bob  Spnrling  was  proceeding,  when  he  was  checked  by 

Che  Squire. 

"  Then,  you  rode  her  before  Peter  took  her  in  hand  1 "  asked 
Chafiton. 

"How  Tery  odd  that  was!"  said  Peter,  "and  that  I  should 
nerer  have  known  it !  " 

"  Why,  then,"  said  the  Sqwre,  a  little  recovered  fi-om  his 
astonishment,  as  he  rode  by  the  side  of  our  hero ;  "  why,  then, 
Jack,  you  yourself  might,  if  you  had  liked,  posaesBed  the  filly." 

"  I  know  that,  uncle — I  know  that,"  said  Jack  Boblnson. 

"Do  you  see  that^Dickl"  said  Robert  Spurling  to  a  helper 
of  the  Htables,  and  pointing  to  the  party  as  they  turned  the  lane 
"  do  you  see  that !  Now,  that's  what  I  reg'larly  call  a  pictnr 
O'  life." 

"  What's  the  matter.  Bob  1 "  aaked  the  helper. 

"  Matter,"  esid  Bobert  Spnrliiig  with  a  sigh  ;  "  ha,  Dick  t  in 
this  world,  it  iaat  him  as  brsaks  tike  hotse,  as  ia  always  doomed 
to  win  Uh  pla^" 
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It  was  rtill  the  tantalimng  fortoDS  of  Jaii.  BoblDBon  to  eecara 
ibe  praise  of  eveiybodj,  hia  couEin  the  Creeplja,  by  some  chance 
or  other,  alw&78  obtahiiDg  the  aolid  pudding.  Ere  Jack  waa 
thirty,  he  wm  an  muversal  favourite,  and  not  worth  sixpence — • 
whilst  his  conains  obtained  only  that  sort  of  respect  to  ba 
parchaaed  with  ready  money  ;  but  having  the  wherewithal  to 
bny,  the  market  waa  never  found  deficient.  Men  buttoned  Tip 
their  pockets,  and  declared  Bobinaon  to  be  the  best  of  fellows. 
It  WBH  very  odd,  though,  tliat  with  all  hia  talentc^  with  alt  his 
spirit^  he  seemed  merely  to  lounge  la  the  footpath  of  life,  whilst 
the  CreeplyB  made  their  regular  journeys  to  the  Bank.  Jack 
made  capital  jegta  the  while,  but  the  Oraeplys  made  what  the 
dull  multitude  agree  to  consider  a  much  better  thing. 

"Ha!  Jaclc,"  saidUr.OiaffirCreeply,  "if  youhad  but  followed 
the  Persian  proverb,  that  says  " 

■True,  air  ;  no  doubt — but  as  I  don't  read  Persipm,*'  replied 
Sobinson, "  and  as  I  moreover  hate  provcfba,  and  think  tiLem 
mere  countets  for  simpletonB  to  play  with." 

"  Simpletoiu^  Mr.  Bobioson !  A.  dozen  proverbs,  sir,  may 
contain  the  wisdom  of  a  life,"  answered  Mr.  Oiaffir  Creeply. 

"  Ye^  mr ;  bnt  then,  like  the  superb  set  of  flsh  that  my  annt 
brings  oat  at  loo,  though  the  workmanahip  be  very  coatly,  Uie 
application  may  be  veiy  fooliah." 

"Ha  !  Jack— if  yon  would  but  study  Fernan,  yon  don't  know 
the  jewels  that  are  locked  up  in  it.  If  you  conldbnt  undersUDd 
the  divine  Soadi  I " 

"Ha!  Well,  Pm  told  he'a  worth  looking  into.  Ill  see 
about  it,  uncle,"  and  ere  Jack  slept  he  had  resolved  ix>  set 
himself  vigorously  to  work  npon  the  taak.  In  a  oouple  of  years, 
Bobinson  could  have  conversed  on  things  in  general  with  tba 
Shah,  in  his  own  tongue.  "Hang  this  lingo  t  "  cried  Xerxes,  the 
son  of  Giaffir  Creeply,  in  a  confidential  hour,  to  Jack  Bobinson — 
"  why  won't  good  wholesome  Fnglipb  do  for  him  !  Would  yon 
think  it,  Jack,  my  prig  of  a  father  wants  his  epitaph  in  Persian  1 
The  fact  is,  I've  sworn  to  him  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  that 
I  have  been  studying  my  h  ead  off  at  the  curaed  language — and 
I  don't  know  a  word  of  it.  Aa  for  writing  the  character,  I  could 
as  soon  make  a  cobweb.  And  yet  it's  his  whim  to  have  his 
epitaph  in  Orientals !  Why  the  deuce  won't  &  good  serviceable 
hi^jacet  do  for  him  1 " 
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"An  odd  thing  for  jou  to  write  upon  yonr  liTiog  &Uier ; ** 
Mid  Bobiusoii. 

"  Odd  !  davilish  odd  !  the  &ct  is,  I — jes — I  have  it,  I  afaall 
tell  him  my  feeliugB  wont  let  me,"  said  the  filial  Xerxes,  who 
then  moantfully  added,  "that  won't  do  neither:  if  I  refuse  the 
pBiman  epitaph,  he'll  make  me  wnte  mj  letter  for  mj  next 
quarter'a  allowance  in  hU  filthj  Eaertem  jaipjn." 

"  Now,  the  epitaph  would  be  shorter,"  obseired  Bobinaon, 

"Yea — I — I  should  very  mnch  prefer  that,"  replied  yonng- 
C^^eply,  "but,  unfortunately,  I  can't  even  do  his  epitaph.  My 
dear  Jack,  you  can't  direct  me  to  any  scoundrel  who  knows  the 
language,  elk  ?  'cause,  by  gad !  the  old  fellow  must  have  it,  some- 
how," and  Xerxes,  with  his  gold-mounted  stick,  emphaticaUy 
r^ped  his  boot 

"What  can  be  said  of  him,  eht"  inquired  lUlnnaon. 

"O  ! — short — short,  bat  sugary :  jnstto  touch  upon  the  virtnea 
that  people  who  can  afford  a  tombstone  always  hare.  But,  who 
— who's  to  do  it,  Jack  1 "  aaked  Xerxee,  with  mnch  anxiety. 

"  I'll  have  it  done  for  youi,"  said  Sobinaon, — "  I  know  a  poor 
devil  of  a  fellow,  who'll  be  at  my  lodgings  after  dinner ;  TU  give 
him  the  chief  points,  and  as  I  shall  be  at  uncle's  In  the  ereuing, 
m  bring  it  with  me." 

"  Well  I  everybody  says  it,  and  I  do  think  it — yon  are  the  best 
of  fellows.  Kty  yon  havent  money — shame  you  ar^t  rich; 
but  you  art  a  good  fellow  for  all  that.  Dont  fcil,  now.  Mind ; 
let  all  the  houaehold  virtues — the  fiuthful  husband — 'loving 
fiither,'  '  tried  Mend,'  and  all  that,  be  nicely  mulled  up  wi^ 
a  little  eastern  spice,"  said  Xnxes  Creeply,  speaking  of  his 
father's  epitaph  as  if  he  were  ordering  a  cup  of  sack  of  a 

Bobinson  was  true  to  his  promise.  In  the  evemng  he  presented 
himself  at  the  house  of  hia  uncle,  who  had  that  day  accomplished 
his  uitieth  year ;  and  being  a  hale  hearty  man,  amused  himself 
by  playing  off  the  small  stoic^  by  raquiring  his  son,  on  that  day 
above  all  others,  to  write  the  paternal  epitaph.  Mr.  Creepy 
was  one  of  those  philosophers  who  despise  death  so  heartily,  that 
they  take  every  opportunity  of  protesting  their  contempt  of  it. 
"It  was  a  proper  thing,"  he  would  say,  "  for  a  man  to  walk 
through  this  worid,  with  his  coffin  perpetually  in  hia  eye.  Every 
man  should  have  his  epitaph  over  his  mantelpiece  ;  if  it  touched 
upon  good  qualities  he  did  not  possess,  the  satire  might  shame 
him  into  them." 

"  Only,  my  dear  Giaffir,"  observed  Mrs.  Creeply,  "  as  you 
insist  upon  having  yours  in  an  Eastern  tongue,  nobody  but  yooiv 
self  can  teU  whe^er  you'll  be  shamed  or  not." 
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"Depend  apoa  me,  dear  inadam,  for  a  severe  tranBlatioli,'* 
eaid  Mr.   Shastar,   a   celebrated   orieutAliat,  and  fiiend  of  th« 

"  Jaok — Jack,"  taid  jonng  Xerxes,  in  a  whisper  to  Bobinaon, 
"is  it  done )  " 

"  Here  it  is,"  replied  Biibinaon,  ^ring  a  paper  behind  him  to 
TOang  Creeply, 

"  I  817,  Ja^  no  tricks  now  1 "  sajd  Xenes,  advancing  a  littl^ 
and  looking  (mspieionslj  at  his  cousin. 

"  Houour,"  said  Bobinson, "  it's  an  epitaph  for  a  man  of  twenty 
thousand  a-je&r." 

"  But  ■where — where  is  the  document  1 "  asked  Mr,  Shastar. 
"  Have  yon  done  it^  Xerxes  1  For  I  can  tell  70a,  more  depends 
upon  it  than  jon  think." 

Yotmg  Creeply,  with  an  assured  air,  presented  the  paper  to 
his  father,  who  shook  him  bj  the  hand.  His  mother  einilsd, 
and  one  youog  ladj,  an  eastern  heiress,  declared  to  her  next 
fnend  that  "  Xerxes  had  quite  the  look  of  a  profound  scholar," 

Ereiybody,  save  Jack  Bobinson,  seemed  to  think  it  a  serious 
mMnant ;  but  we  regret  to  state  that  our  hero,  possibly  because 
he  'was  already  acquainted  with  the  coutents  of  the  paper, 
instead  of  listening  to  them,  gave  his  entire  attention  to  a  pet 
spaniel,  which,  for  all  the  pride  of  ita  blood  and  birth,  he  insisted 
upon  teaching  "  to  beg  ; "  and  what  is  most  strange,  had  the  dog 
been  of  the  lowest  plebeian  origin,  it  could  not  have  shown 
itself  it  ft  more  ready-witted  scholar. 

"Perhaps,  Shaster,  yon  will  glance  your  eye  over  it  for  eimrs, 
and  then  fkvonr  the  ladies  with  a  translation  }  "  sud  Mr.  Giaffir 
Creeply. 

The  orientalist  took  Uie  document,  perused  it  to  himself  and 
then,  to  the  delight  of  Xerxes,  Broiled  upon  him,  and  said, "  Very 
well,  indeed." 

"  I'm  charmed  to  hear  it— charmed  to  hear  it — a  good  boy, 
Xerxes — an  excellent  boy  ! "  exclaimed  the  father.  **  Now, 
Shaster,  the  translation," 

Mr.  Shaster  coughed  thrice,  and  then  proceeded  to  translato 
Feisian  into  English  : — 

"'In  memory  of  Qiaff/f  (hteply,  who"' 

"I  b%  your  pardon,  Shaster,  but  yon  say  Qiaffir  Creejdj 
umpfy — has  the  boy  omitl«d  the  'F.A.S,  1'"  inqnired  Ilia 
philosopher.    "Never  mind-^-it  can  be  added  when  engToiwd.'* 

Shaster  proceeded — "'  WhofdlaAeep  onlAe'" 

"  Only  '  asleep  ! ' "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Creeply. 

"That  madam,"  Rud  Shaster,  "is  an  oriental  i^onym  tar 
'who  died."* 
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'I  see— I  b^  yonr  pardon,"  replied  the  gattsfied  wife. 
"Quite  correct.  'Who  died.'  And  theu  of  coutm  there  is  a 
bUnk." 

"Let  OS  htype,  nadua,  &  very  long  blutk,"  added  Shaster,  who 
contimied  the  epitaph.  " '  St  mu  faithful  to  hit  ipovM,  tu  tht 
btdbvl  to  the  rote?  " 

At  this,  Utb.  Creepl;  shifted  herself  in  her  chair,  looked 
direct  at  her  hneband,  who  had  accidentally  turned  hifl  head 
quite  another  way.    Mrs.  Creeplj  coughed. 

"  'He  wat  faUhfvl  la  hit ' Shaster  was  nbont  to  repeat 

when  Mrs.  Creeplj  abruptly  observed — 

"Toh'to  read  that  once." 

Shaster  bowed  and  proceeded.  "'  Bit  frieruiehip  vat  like  the 
Jfile ' — iti  Honroe  not  yet  come  at,"  muttovd  the  reader. 

"  Doean't  the  Nile  abound  with  alligators  1 "  asked  an  innocent 
young  lady. 

"  Yes,  child,"  replied  Shaster ;  "  bat  that  cant  bs  the  umila 
Can  it,  Xerxes  1 " 

"No— no,  sir,"  replied  yoang  Creeply,  fearful  of  the  erratie 
spirit  of  Bobinson. 

"  Yon  had  better  read  od,"  obserred  Oiaffir  Creeply,  with 
some  coldness. 

Shaster  obeyed.  "'Sit  friendthip  wai  like  the  Nile.  It 
teemed  vilh  good  giftt  to  all  men,  yet  took  tia  aoemint  of  them.' " 
Shaster  looked  strught  at  old  Creeply,  who,  with  enviable 
presence  of  mind,  remarked,  "very  prettily  tamed  —  very 
poetical."  The  reader  continned,  "'Si*  ehOdren  greta  like 
palm-trtet.' " 

"  Walnnt-treea  wonld  have  been  better,"  mumbled  Xerxes, 
shrngging  hia  shoulders  at  boyish  recollections. 

" '  Qoodly  and  fraitfvL  The  grava  <f  the  Jutl  it  at  a  eofer  oj 
tpicei.    Such  it  the  grant  of  Qiaff/r!  " 

"Plenty  of  cayenne  there,"  thought  young  Creeply,  who 
endeavonred  to  east  a  thanksgiving  look  at  Jack  Bobinson, 
at  the  lime  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  Fairy,  patiently 
seated  npon  its  bannchea,  and  winking  resignedly  in  the  Cue 
of  its  instructor. 

"Beautiful,"  "beauti&t,"murmuredeverybody,  "andao  true," 
added  more  than  one  benevolent  person. 

"Teiy  beaulifal,"  said  Mr.  Creeply,  sen.,  approaching  the 
comer  where  Bobinson,  rapt  in  his  employments,  sat.  "  Capitally 

"  Yes,"  cried  Jack,  tlioughtlesB  of  the  epitaph,  and  all  hia 
mind  given  to  Fairy,  "  begs  like  a  Christian,  do«an't  she  1 " 
"Mr.  Bobinson  I "  exclaimed  OiafGr  Creeply,  in  a  loud  vmce. 
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"  HttUo  I "  uiawered  Jack  BoUnaon ;  "what's  th«  maUer  t  ** 

"I  did  think,  or,  though  I  never  counted  extraTagautly  npon 
joQT  ftSectioD — your  respect,  I  mean — I  did  think  that  on  mj 
birth-daj,  and  <hi  so  solemn  an  occaaion  as — jm,  I  did  think  t^t 
I  might  hsTS  oome  in  for  at  least  s  share  of  tout  attentitni  witb 
a  dog," 

"  To  be  sore,  yrbj  not  1 "  asked  the  ingsnuons  Bobinson. 

"  When  my  apitaj^  was  read,  sir — ;fee,  my  epitaph — and  nmie 
of  lu,  no,  not  even  the  youngest  and  the  healthiest  know  hoir 
soon  th^  maj  require  it,  Mr.  Bobinson ;"  and  Giafflr  becamo 
almoat  pathetic 

"  Well,  what  have  I  done  1  I  promised  to  teadk  Fairy  to  beg, 
and — and  how  did  you  know,  nncl^  that  I  couldn't  do  that  and 
pay  every  attention  to  your  epitaph,  too  1 "  inquired  Jade. 
"Greatest  respect  for  jon  in  the  world,  nncle,"  said  Jack,  at  the 
same  time  menatnng  with  his  forefinger  the  mendicant  qMni«l 
atUl  erect  npon  the  table. 

Ths  stoical  Oiaffir  Creeply  made  no  rejdy ;  bat,  glamnng  at 
the  object  of  Jack's  attention,  he  caught  the  spaniel  by  the  neck, 
and  flung  it  to  a  distant  end  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Creeply  and  her 
eldest  daughter  screamed  and  ran  to  the  yelping  pet,  whilst 
Mr.  Creeply  looked  at  Jack  Bobinson's  neck,  as  if  it  would  hav« 
afforded  him  a  peculiar  gratification  to  send  its  owner  after  his 
anflbring  pupiL 

"  Pm  ashamed  of  yon,  Mr.  Creeply,''  cried  Qiaffir'a  wif^  wtUt 
FsJry  in  her  arms. 

"  I  couldn't  have  thought  it  of  yon,  Fa,"  sud  Giaffir's  eldest 
daughter.    "  I'm  sure  it  wasn't  her  fault." 

'But  persons— persons  without  talent  or  application,"  and 
Mr.  Creeply  tried  to  look  through  Jack  Bobinson,  "  deUght  to 
interrupt  the  triumphs  of  genius.  Look  here,  sir — look  here  I " 
and  Creeply  exhibited  the  epitaph  in  Persian. 

"  Ea  I  "  and  Jack  Bobinson  took  the  paper,  all  eyes  attracted 
by  the  coolneBB  of  his  manner.     "  Ha  !  very  pret^  1  " 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  old  Creeply,  with  withering  sareaom, 
"if  you  could  read  it." 

"  Two  or  thiee  characters  here  not  perfectly  finished ; "  and 
to  the  Bst«uahmeut  of  his  uncle  and  Shaster,  Jaii  took  a  pen, 
and  made  the  necessary  additions. 

"  Oh  I  what — do  you  know  the  charact^  i "  obeerTed  Creeply. 

"  Think  I  do :  good  night,  uncle — good  night,  aunt :  mind— 
don't  let  Fairy  have  her  biscuit  till  she  asks  properly  for  if,"  and 
without  more  words,  Jack  Bobinson  left  the  house  of  unda 
Creeply  noTer  more  to  return  to  it. 

"S*  has  no  soul  to  comprehend,  the  beauties  ai  waeh  a 
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eompodUon,"  said  Miw  Tamarisk,  the  oriental  heireaa,  afterwards 
married  to  Xsrxes  Creeplj,  her  &ther'B  consent  being  obtained 
b;  the  jonng  man's  reputation  for  FerBiau,  Naj,  more ;  had  he 
BO  pleased,  Xerxes  might  have  held  a  Teiy  important  aitnatjon 
in  an  embasaj  to  Ispahan,  at  the  recommendatjon  of  Ur,  Shaater, 
-who  spoke  of  him  as  a  person  pecaliarl  j  fitted  for  the  honour  bj 
his  knowledge  of  the  language  with  hia  poeUoal  power  in  the 

It  waa  very  strange,  however,  that  Xerxes  obstinately  refused 
to  search  oat  the  hidden  beaatiea  of  the  straiaa  of  Saadi ;  it  waa 
— aa  Mr.  Giaffir  Creeply  would  frequently  say — qiute  nnacoonnt- 
able.  As  for  Jack  Bobinson,  it  waa  plain  he  knew  nothing  more 
than  the  character ;  orhewouldhave  anawered  theletterwritten 
in  Persian  to  him  by  hia  forf^ving  uncle,  touched  aa  he  was  by 
the  rumour  of  hia  nephew's  desperate  fortune. 

That  letter  fbuud  Jack  in  an  obscure  nook  of  a  lodging.  He 
read  it — flung  it  down.  "  Why  should  I  trouble  myself  to  please 
hia  whims  I  I  conld  abuse  him,  if  I  would,  in  the  slai^  of  a 
Persian  water-carrier :  but  d — n  Persian — 111  give  it  him  in 
good  English ; "  and  Jack's  English  answer  to  the  oriental 
mieaive  doeed  the  correspondenoe  between  himself  and  nncle. 

"  I  knew — I  knew  all  he  did  waa  a  flooriah  I  Correct  the  cha- 
racter, indeed ! "  cried  Giaffir  Creeply ;  "  but  no  matter ;  never 
agvn  does  he  croea  my  threshold." 

"  But,  seriously,  Mr.  Creeply,"  said  his  wife,  "  yon  never  in- 
tend to  adopt  that  epitaph  1 " 

"  'Twill  be  beautifolly  written  on  pardunent — after  the  eastern 
fiMhion,"  answered  (Kaffir. 

"  What  I  with  all  that  fulsome  praise  1 "  asked  Mia.  Creeply. 

"  I  see  nctiking  fulsome  in  it,"  replied  her  stoical  mate. 

"  Well-— thank  Heaven  1 — if  yon  intend  to  hang  it  on  your 
wall^  nobody  but  yourself  on  read  it." 

"  Tea,  pimliiTn,  bat  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  like  to  keep 
knowledge  to  myself — I  shall  subjoin  a  translation  to  it." 

"  Mr.  (Haffir  Creeply,  I  am  sorry  I  mnst  say — yon  are  a  fool." 

"  Mrs.  Oiaffir  Creeply,  it  occasiona  me  very  much  diatress  to 
reflect  that  yon  are  the  fool's  wifa" 

On  the  day  that  Jack  Bobinson  was  warned  from  his  nnpaid 
lodging,  the  epitaph  (without  the  tranalatiou),  duly  emblazoned, 
MiMmented  the  dining-room  of  Oiaffir  Creeply. 
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CHAPTEE  in. 

Jack  itbs  bleaaed  with  a  great  number  of  reUtiTea ;  all  ouf 
with  the  world  &ud  with  themselves.  It  was  therefore  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  Jack  Bobinsoa  was  looked  upon  as  a  scape- 
grace by  the  respectable  persons  of  his  own  blood.  Eveiybody, 
save  hia  aunt  Friscills,  gave  him  up.  "Poor  lad ! "  the  maiden 
would  charitably  ezcUim,  "  poor  lad !  he's  wild— but  he  means 
wcU." 

"Means  well!  Why  doesn't  he  go  abroad,  and  not  disgrac* 
na }"  asked  aunt  Deborah.  Tm  told  that  the  fellow  really 
wants  a  dinner." 

"  He  might,  if  he  will  be  such  a  libertine,  spare  the  family, 
and  conceal  his  nam^"  sud  aunt  Sridgei^  who,  aaneitJTe  as  she 
was,  might  have  endured  the  anonymous  Etarvatioa  of  her  nephew. 

"And  he  might  have  done  so  well,  too  I "  cried  aunt  Deborah. 
"  Look — only  look  at  Peter  and  Xerxes,"  for  ever  and  anon  the 
prosperity  of  his  two  respectable  cousins  was  flung  in  the  hungiT- 
teeth  of  Jack  Bobinaon.  "  You  may  do  as  yon  like,  but  I  shall, 
not  go  to  Twickenham  if  Jack's  of  the  party."  Such  was  th« 
determination  of  aunt  Deborah.  That  severe  apinater,  however, 
suffered  heiself  to  be  mollified  into  consent,  and  Bobinson  vaa 
permitted  to  mingle  among  a  dozen  of  his  aunts,  uncles,  and 
cousins,  in  an  aquatic  excursion  up  the  Thames,  to  visit  Hr. 
Pope's  villa. 

The  day  was  beautiful — even  Deborah  was  in  tolerably  good 
temper — and  everything  promised  a  moat  delightful  escnnion. 

"  John,  you  know  '  Pope's  ^say  on  Man.'  If  you  would  bat 
recite  some  of  it — I  recollect  you  apoke  it  once  at  the  holidays." 

"  I  know  I  did,  aunt ;  once  is  enough,  isn't  it  t "  asked  Jack  of 
aunt  Priscilla ;  and  he  turned  to  talk  to  a  blue-eyed  oousin,  until 
that  day  unnoticed  by  our  hero. 

"  You  are  very  gallant,  Mr.  BoWnson,"  observed  aunt  Pria- 
(alla,  with  wounded  dignity,  taking  out  a  very  handsome  gold 

"  Bless  me !  Miss  Bolonaon,"  said  a  new  female  friend,  "  that's 
a  beautiful  box." 

"Hush,  child!"  cried  Priscilla,  and  then  in  a  stJll  lower  voice, 
and  with  little  pre&ce,  the  elderly  maiden  proceeded  to  tell  the 
histoiy'  of  the  treasure.  "  Ha !  my  dear — jou  can't  think  how  I 
value  this  box.    It  was  ^ven  to  me— but  no  matter  for  namM 
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—■we  were  to  have  been  tnKnied,  cbild,  bat  before  that  could 
happen,  he  died,  dear  jonth  I  upon  the  bed  of  glory." 

"  Dreadful  disappomtmeut  1 "  Baid  the  sympathiaing  listener. 

"  Tea,  my  dear ;  ha  gave  it  me  when  we  parted,  and  placing  it 
in  my  hand,  he  aaid — ha ! "  and  aunt  Priscilla  ahrieked  load 
«noDgh  to  raise  Father  Thames  from  the  bottom. 

"  WhafB  the  matter  I "  was  the  geoetal  shouL 

"  My  box — my  box  I "  •ereamed  aunt  Friscilla,  and  wrung  hor 
empty  hands  above  the  river.  The  truth  ia,  aoat  Deborah — she 
was  the  heaviest  of  a  very  heavy  &mily — wss  seated  neit  to 
Friscilla,  and  turning  sudd^y  round,  her  arm  striking  the  hand 
of  the  posBeasor  of  the  box,  at  that  time  more  intent  upon  its 
history  than  ita  preservation,  jerked  the  valuable  love-gift  into 
the  water. 

"  What's  to  be  done ) "  cried  every  uncle,  every  aunt,  and 
eveiy  couain,  save  aunt  Frisdlla,  who  was  speechless,  and  oounn 
Jack,  who  whistled. 

"  John — John  Bobinaon — you — yon  can  dive  1 "  exclaimed 
JDeborah,  very  significantly. 

"  Better  drag  for  it,"  said  Bobinson,  with,  sm  all  the  annta 
declared,  "  the  most  brutal  unconcern." 

"  But— you  know,  Mr.  Hobinson,  that  you  are  a  very  expert 
swimmer.    Tm  sure  you  con  get  the  box,"  cried  aunt  Bridget. 

"  rOant  worth  a  guinea,"  said  Bobinson. 

"  Dout  talk  to  me  of  its  worth,  sir '. "  exclaimed  aunt  Fria- 
<dlla,  with  considerable  indignation ;  and  then,  throwing  her 
arms  round  the  neck  of  her  Mend,  she  Bobbed — "  I  had  rather 
lost  half  I'm  posaeaaed  of." 

Aunt  Friacilla  resolved  to  land,  and  to  offer  any  reward  for 
the  recovery  of  her  property.  Fetor  Creeply,  who  was  of  the 
party,  begged  that  hia  aunt  would  leave  the  business  entirely  to 
him — he  would  foifett  her  love  for  ever,  if  he  did  not  bring  her 
back  the  box.  liie  lady  comforted  by  the  confident  manner  of 
her  nephew,  blessed  him,  and  bade  liim  use  his  best  discretion. 
The  pul^y  landed,  when  Jack  Bobinson  foil  in  with  a  couple  of 
town  friends,  and — tbe  vivacity  of  hia  own  party  being  extin- 
guished, everybody  looking  sorrowiiil  in  compliment  to  the  loss 
of  Priadlla—he  resolved  to  dine  with  his  new  companions.  "  I 
■honld  only  be  in  your  way,"  said  Jack,  "  for,  upon  my  word, 
try  as  hard  aa  I  can,  I  can't  weep  for  a  snnff-box ;  and  it's  a 
pity  to  spoil  company,  when  everybody  else  is  of  one  mind, 
I  aay,  Peter,  do  yon  hear  nothing  !    Hark  1 " 

■■  Hark,  Mr.  Bobinson  1    To  what  1 " 

"  There,  again,"  aaid  Jack  Bolnnaon ;  "  the  fshea  I  how  they 
do  aneeze  to  be  anre  t "    ^ua  spoke  Jack,  to  Uis  great  disgnat 
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of  mailer  of  iuB  dearest  ral&tiTSB,  and  loaogwi  off  between  hia 

London  comrades,  to  take,  as  had  been  etipolated,  "  a  reBocmabto 

gUas." 

Here  are,  doabtlsBB,  critical  Btages  in  the  life  of  man  and 
'Woman,  trtien  any  nndue  mutation  of  the  spirits  may  have  tha 
most  fatal  effects  on  the  tenement  of  clay.  We  will  not  poai- 
tively  assert  that  it  is  n,  but  tnut  that  the  choleric  will,  for 
their  own  sake,  if  not  ont  of  regard  to  the  quiet  of  othen,  beliera 
it  to  be  Tery  ponible.  Now,  whether  the  temporary  loas  of 
Hise  PrinciUa's  box — for  we  may  at  once  state  that  it  waa  in  m. 
few-  houra  restored  to  hsp—chained  as  that  box  was  to  tli« 
dearest  fibres  of  her  heart,  and  then,  by  violent  diamptaon,  caat 
Kway — opened  woonds,  not  well  healed,  and  never  again  to  dcsa 
— or  whether  her  time  was  nearly  done,  and  the  separatiou  ot 
the  gold  snuff-box  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  tragedy 
that  followed — we  leave  to  higher  wita  to  dedde.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  part  of  onr  task  to  inform  the  reader  that  annt  FriaallA 
aiekened,  and  in  one  monll  after  her  trip  to  Twickenham  died. 

"  Ton  must  get  something,  now.  Jack  ;  yon  were  hea' 
&n>nrite,"  eiud  yonng  Corkton,  a  bottle  Mend  of  Jack's. 

"  Poor  old  girl !  "  said  Jack.  "  I  think  she  was  the  mly  oa« 
of  them  who  cared  about  me.  And  J  didn't  use  her  well — I 
wasn't  as  attentive  as  I  might  have  been.    Poor  old  PriBctU* ! " 

"  Death  must  come,  Jack.  He's  an  ugly  feUow,  to  be  sure ; 
bnt  when  the  skull  and  o-oes-bones  are  well  ^t,  they're  not  00 
bad.  I  snppom,  now,  yoa'll  keep  your  hunters  and  pack  t 
Egad  !  yon>e  a  Incky  fellow-^liere's  anch  a  bargain  in  the  way 
of  honnds," 

"We  shall  see,  Tom,"  said  IBobinson  ;  who  in  due  time  was 
Bommoned  to  the  fdneral :  and  the  ceremony  over,  to  thereading 
of  annt  Prisdlla's  wilL  Jack  Bobinaon  found  himself  down  for 
ten  thousand  pounds.  "  Excellent  annt  I  "  ejaculated  Bobinson, 
abont  to  weep  at  the  benevolence  of  the  deceased,  when  he  was 
desired  to  attend  to  the  reading  of  a  codidi,  that  transferred  the 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  John  Bobinson,  to  "  my  beloved  nephew 
Feter  Creeply,  together  with  my  gold  snuff-box,  in  token  of  his 
courageous  recovery  of  the  same." 

"  So,  Feter,"  sud  Jack  Robinson,  meeting  bim  a  week  after- 
wards, "  BO,  Peter,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  fortone— didn't  know 
yon  could  swim.  Twas  all  my  own  fivnlt ;  yon  attended  to  th« 
wishes  of  the  old  lady,  and  I — weU,  I  deserve  my  loss.  Bnt  I 
didn't  know  yoo  could  dive  !  " 

"  Dive,  Jack  !  not  I ;  dive !  not  a  bit  of  it." 

"Why,  doesnt  the  will  say  as  moch  1  '  Courageous  eondact  * 
— iow  did  you  get  tbe  box  !    For  mj  part,  you  know,  I  want 
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away  'with  Corkton  and  Springley,  and  ■we  got  m  drank  I  But 
how  did  it  h&ppeu ) " 

"  I  think — for  she  'wasn't  quits  henMsl^  poor  woman — th&t  nj 
dear  annt  beliered  I  had  risked  mj  life  to  fiah  np  her  boi.  Not 
I,  Jack,  depend  on't,"  and  Peter,  aaeiued  of  the  ten  thonsutd 
pounds,  could  afibrd  to  be  candid.  "  The  tnith  is,  it  strack  me 
that  it  was  possible,  when  tiie  tide  went  down,  that  the  box 
might  be  found  in  the  mad.  So  keeping  mj  thongbts  to  myself 
and  persuading  mj  annt  to  depend  entirelj  apon  me — ha  !  ha  f 
^whilst  yon  were  with  Corkton  and  Bpringley,  I  went  at  nigfat 
and  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  riTcr," 

"  I  see — and  while,  like  a  fool,  I  'waa  Ui^hiiig  and  awaUowing 

"I  waa  'wabdung  the  going  down  of  the  tide,"  anaweredFeter, 
and  he  grinned  at  the  recollection  of  his  conning. 

"  Well,  I  waa  a  (bol,"  exclaimed  Jack  Robinaon — "  I  ■waa  a 
fool  i  I  oonld  have  dived  and  brought  up  the  box ;  I  'waa  a 
fooll" 

Hty  it  ii  that  those  fitted  to  seize  a  treaanre  from  any  depth 
should  leave  it  unregarded,  a  prize  for  the  patient  lookers  ont 
who  can  do  nothing  more  than  'watch  the  "  going  down  of  the 
tide." 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

Jack  Bobhtboh  waa  now  without  a  Mend.  It  was  not  enongfa 
that  he  had  forfeited  the  intended  legai^  of  annt  Friscilla,  bat- 
he lost  with  the  ten  thousand  pounds  the  little  credit  he  had 
with  his  relations ;  whilst  Peter  Creeply,  frran  the  moment  the 
tenor  of  the  maiden's  will  waa  known,  rose  in  the  estimation  of 
all  the  world.  There  never  'waa  such  a  gracelem  good-for- 
nothing  as  Jack  Bobinaon  I  There  could  not  be  a  finer  gentle- 
man or  a  better  man  than  Peter  Creeplj. 

Poor  Bobinaon,  the  victim  of  early  impressions,  capable  of 
doing  twenty  things  better  than  seven-tentha  of  hia  fdlows,  did 
nothing  for  that  very  reaaon.  He  aank  in  reputation,  health, 
and  QHrits ;  and  at  forty,  behold  Jack  Bobinaon  in  a  gamt, 
when,  'with  the  fur  nae  of  hia  talents  and  moderate  fortune  to 
back  them,  the  same  Jack  Bobinatm  might  have  been  the  lud 
of  a  rich  manor~-the  useful  member  for  the  borough. 

"  Mr.  Bobinson,  Mr.  Bobinaon,"  cried  his  landlady,  stealing 
nnheard  by  him  into  his  wret^Jied  attic,  where  Jai^  sat,  wiUi 
hif  bead  in  hia  hand,  staring  at  an  empty  grate. 
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"  Oil  j  what's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Carey  t "  aaked  Bobmsou. 
"  Do  yon  know,  the  very  thing  haa  happened  that  will  enit 
joa.  You  said,  laat  Fridaj,  70a  should  like  to  gat  a  aehooL 
Ifaw,  this  morning,  the  pariah  aohoolmaater  died,  Acocnfortatda 
place,  dr,  for  them  as  likes  the  buainesa :  hoaae,  coala,  candle^ 
and  I  don't  know  what  salaij,"  said  the  landlady. 

"Pll  sea  about  it  inunediately,  Mrs.  Carey,"  said  Bobiuson, 
starting  up  and  taking  his  hot 

"  Stay,  Mr.  Robinson ;  I  tall  yoftwhat  has  come  into  my  head. 
There's  Mr.  Quick,  the  whip-maker,  a  kind  soul — my  hoy  will 
show  yoD  where  he  livee — go  to  him,  he's  overseer,  TeBtryman, 
and  agreat  parscmin  the  parish.  Get  his  interest^  and  Pmbonnd 
for  it  yon  hare  the  place.  Here  Jemmy,"  and  Urs.  Car«y 
desired  her  boy  to  see  Mr.  Bobinson  to  Mr.  Quick's,  the  whip- 
In  a  few  minute*  the  child  pointed  out  the  door  of  the  veetry- 
man,  and  returned  home.  iBobinsou  paused  a  moment,  and  was 
aboat  to  go  into  the  shop,  when  a  gentleman  passed  him,  and 
was  about  to  enter ;  their  eyes  mot,  and  for  a  moment  thoy 
stared  at  each  other. 

**  Sorely,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  your  name  is — is  liobinson  ? " 
"  And mrely,"  said  Jack,  "I  see  my  old  BohooIfHllow,  Brown  T" 
"  How  odd  that  we  should  meet  after  so  many  years  I "  s&id 
Brown.    "But  come  in,  I  lodge  with  Mr-  Quick." 

"That's  etrai^l  I  had  something  to  aak  of  him,"  said 
Bobinson. 

"  Out  of  town,  and  wont  return  until  to-morrow.  Come  in  ; 
stay,  Jack,  we  shall  be  more  comfortable  at  a  eofree-honse—ooina 
.  along,"  and  the  schoolfellows  took  th(-ir  way  to  a  neighbouring 
house,  where  Brown  played  the  host.  "And  how  hare  yon 
been.  Jack  1  Though  not  rich  yourself,  you  had  an  army  of 
rich  friends  :  I  hope  they're  not  left  you  poor,  eh  1  "  and  BriDwa 
nncouBciouBly  glanced  at  the  whitened  edges  of  Bobinson's  coat. 
"Ko — no— I  ought  to  be  rich — but  I  blame  no  one,"  awd 
Bobinson.     "However,  to  my  business — yon  can  serve  me, 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  it,  Bobinson,"  and  Brown  pledged 
his  schoolfellow.  "Come,  drink  ;  you  sh^l  have  as  much  wiuc 
as  yon  can  swim  in.  Ha  I  talking  of  swimmmg,  have  you  ever 
met  with  Jones  1  Do  yon  recollect  the  flogging  our  master — 
wonder  if  he's  dead  yet — gave  ns  three  t  Poor  Smith  1  he'd 
have  made  a  bright  man  1  Pretty  boy  he  was,  you  recollect — ^I 
see  him  now,  just  as  he  was  ptck^  out  of  the  water — poor 
Smith  !    But  yon  say  I  can  serve  yon — speak,  my  boy." 

"Have  yon  any  interest  with  Mr.  Quick  1 "  asked  BoUuMn. 
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"  So  ftujthiiig  In  the  world  for  me,''  uiswered  Brown. 

"  t  tuidentaad  h«  Lab  great  inflnence  in  the  veatr/ ;  the 
appointment  of  the  new  Bchoohnurter  reata  with  that  body.  I — 
I "— Robinaon  felt  his  cheelu  creep  with  bloahea— "  I  think  yoffl 
can  AuerweF  for  mj  capabilitj — will  joa  aak  Mr.  Quick  to  stir 
himself  in  jaj  behalf!  It  is  of  couaeqoence  to  m^  Brown," 
Biud  Bobinaon  aUmimerbglj. 

Brown  looked  confhaed — thonghtM.  He  drew  himself  np 
to  his  schoolmate,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Bobinaon^  knee.  "My 
good  fellow,  for  old  times,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  serve  yon 
— I  should  indeed,  John  ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  never  in  all  my  life 
asked  a  favour  of  Quick,  and  as  I  never  did  ask,  I — yon  see — I " 
— and  Brown  with  dropped  Jaw,  stared  at  Robinson, 

"  Say  no  more — I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Eobinson,  and  he 
rose,  and,  incapable  of  aelf-control,  nidted  into  the  street,  leaving 
Brown  ("  who  couldn't  awim  ")  bewildered  and  ashamed. 

The  next  day,  Bobinaon  called  at  Quick's  bouse,  and  learned 

that  he  had  not  yet  arrived  from  the  borough  of ,  whero  he 

had  a  vote,  which  he  had  journeyed  to  give  to  Sqnire  Jones,  of 
Homepickle  .HalL  The  election,  however,  was  over,  and  the 
next  day  Mr.  Quick  wonld  be  at  home. 

"Jones — Squire  Jones — of  Homepickle  Hall,"  mused  Bobinson ; 
and  as  the  member  was  confined  by  a  political  fit  of  the  gout 
to  London,  Bobinson  waa  resolved  to  wait  upon  him,  for  he 
recognised  his  old  schoolfellow  in  the  new-made  senator.  "It's 
hard,  indeed,  if  I  don't  find  him  a  little  warmer  than  that 
nincompoop.  Brown,"  thought  Bobinson,  as  he  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  prayed  an  audience  of  the  Squire. 

We  pass  the  meeting  of  the  schoolful  lows—the  prot«stations 
of  service  on  the  part  of  Jones.  "He  would  immediately  sea 
his  friendly  constituent.  Quick,  and  secure  the  office  of  pedagogue 
for  Jack  Bobinson  ;  Jack  might  rely  upon  it." 

Before  the  election  came  on,  Bobinson  waited  upon  Mr.  Quick, 
and  communicated  to  him  hie  hopes  and  pretensions."    "Mr. 

Jones,  the  member  for  ,  you  know  Mr,  Jones  1 "  asked 

Bobinson. 

"  O,  yes  !  "  replied  Mr.  Quick,  "  very  intimately  I " 

"He  promised  to  see  you  on  the  business — he  has  doubt- 

1MB" 

"Not  at  all — never  see  him — never  heard  &om  him — very 
Sony,  indeed,"  Interrupted  Mr.  Quick. 

"  Good-moming,  sir — good-morning,"  cried  Bobinson,  dis- 
gusted, sick  at  heart ;  and  he  hurried  home  to  his  miserable 
lodging,  where  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  parliamentary  member, 
upbraiding  him,  in  scorching  words,  with  his  tooken  promiae. 
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The  next  morning,  Mr.  Jonee's  footman  brought  back  a  nunire 
from  the  ienator,  in  whidi  be  "  aamred  Mr.  Bobinaon  that  he 
(Mr.  J.)  bad  not  forgotten  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  (Ur.  J.) 
had  penonally  oalied  at  Mr.  Quick's  bouse ;  and  not  finding  Um 
at  bome,  bad  left  his  (Mr.  J.'s)  bomnesB  with  tbe  little  boy,  vhidl 
Mr.  Jones  considered  to  be  '  going  qnite  far  enough  1 ' " 

A  weak  afterwards,  the  election  took  place.  Bobinson,  in 
uUer  bopeleaaneas,  addressed  the  board,  eolidting'  the  ^^int- 
ment    The  day  after  the  election,  Mrs..  Carey,  with  nnnsual 

smiles,  informed  her  lodger  that  au  old  man  from Testr7 

had  a  letter  for  him. 

"  An  old  man  ? "  asked  Bobinaon,  listlesBlj, 

"From  the  workhonse  :  poor  man  t  he's  something  of  a  scholar, 
and  has  seen  better  days." 

"A  scholar  !  the  workhonse  I  and  that  will  be  my  fete," 
muttered  Bobinaon. 

"  Hera  he  comes,  sir,"  stud  Mis.  Carey,  as  she  heard  the  old 
man  abambling  np  the  stairs. 

The  man  crawled  into  the  garret.  His  back  was  bent  as  with 
a  hundred  years,  and  he  spoke  in  hissing,  whietiing  ^nea.  "  Fve 
brought  a  letter — hem  !  hem  !  —  a  letter — from  the  Teatry — 
hem  1    There's  good  Inck  in  it,  I  know — you're  elected  sobool- 

The  old  man  spoke  truly.  For  once,  a  vestry  had  been  won 
by  Jiteratnie — the  intelligent  sl^le  of  Bobinson  had  secured  hia 
election.  Bobinson  was  to  appear  before  the  board  the  next  da^ 
to  leodve  hia  appointment. 

"I — I  was  a  schoolmaster  once  myself"  snld  the  old  man. 

"  Yon ! "  idghed  Bobinson,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  human 
wretehedneas  before  him. 

"Yea— I— I  hope  as  Tvo  brought  yon  good  news,  you'll  give 
me  Bomething  to  drink~-AtMM  ft  bibendam — faem  !  hem  ! — I 
kept house  at " 

"QoodQodl"  exclaimed  Bobinson,  "you  are"-^e  said  no 
more,  but,  h<ddiDg  one  hand  before  hia  eyea,  he  with  the  other 
motioned  to  Mrs.  Carey  to  lead  away  the  old  man,  who  was  no 
other  than  "  Jone^  Saywn,  and  Bobinaou's "  flogging  scfaool- 
maater.  The  original  cause  of  his  fell  was  nerer  fully  known, 
but  it  was  whispered  that  the  pedagogue  had  been  conTicted 
of  embeailing  the  pocket-mon^  of  his  ecbolais. 

Bobinson  had  compassed  his  wish.  Be  could  next  day  insure 
himself  a  decent  competence.  Therefore,  at  the  hour  the  veatrj 
met  to  confer  the  appointment,  their  choeen  schoolmaster  lay 
day-dreaming  in  lus  garret  bed.  His  few  remuning  yssiB  were 
the  yeam  of  a  Tagabond. 
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Such  is  the  life  of  Brown  who  "coiildn't  swim;"  of  Jones  who 
«onld  "  ewist  a  little  ; "  and  of  the  c&pable  Bobinson  who  could 

He  who  wafl  flowed  for  lesmiDg,  lived  and  died  a.  dunce  ;  he 
who  knew  little,  learned  no  more ;  and  he  who  knew  all  thiii^ 
had  this  precept  scoai^ed  into  his  blood — to  make  'jso  of  none. 

"Thk'bibcr'  is  rATHB&OFTnx  uak  !  * 
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Tbb  bell  of  St.  Mar;  Oveiy  had  atruck  three  ;  the  flag  wm  jost 
displayed  from  the  Rose  playhouse  ;  and,  rustling  in  the  wind, 
was  like,  in  the  worda  of  the  piona  Philip  Stubbes,  "  unto  a  £alae 
harlot,  flaunting  the  unwary  onward  to  destruction  and  to 
death."  Barges  and  boats,  filled  with  the  flower  of  the  court- 
end  and  the  city,  crowded  to  the  bridge.  Gallants,  in  the  pride 
of  new  cloak  and  doublel^  leafted  to  the  shore,  making  rich  the 
strand  with  many  a  fair  gentlewoman  lifted  oil  tenderly  from 
the  craft ;  horses  pranced  along  Bank-side,  spurred  by  their 
riders  to  the  door  of  the  tiring-room  ;  nay,  there  was  no  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  did  not  aeem  beckoned  by  the  Bose-fl&g  to 
the  play, — whose  ears  did  not  drink  in  the  muaic  of  the  trumpeta, 
as  thongh  it  was  the  most  ravishing  sound  of  the  earth  At 
length  the  trumpets  ceased,  and  the  play  began. 

The  Rose  was  ciammed.  In  the  penny  gallery  was  many  an 
apprentice  unlawfully  dispensing  his  master's  time — it  might  be, 
his  master's  penny,  too.  Many  a  hnaband,  slunk  from  a  shrew's 
pipe  and  hands,  was  there,  to  list  and  shake  the  head  at  the 
player's  tale  of  wedded  love.  Nor  here  and  there  was  wanting, 
peeping  from  a  nook,  with  cap  pulled  over  the  brow,  and  raS. 
huddled  about  the  neck,  the  sly,  happy  iaoe  of  one,  who 
yesterday  gave  an  assenting  groan  to  the  charitable  wonder  of  a 
godly  neighboui^— of  one,  who  marvelled  that  the  Eoae-flng 
should  flout  the  heavens,  yet  call  not  down  the  penal  fire.  The 
yard  was  thronged ;  and  on  the  stage  was  many  a  bird  of 
courtly  feather,  perched  on  his  dspenuy  stool ;  whilst  the  l&to 

"  According  to  Rowe'i  ilory.rElmled  to  Popo,  Slukipeiie'g  firtt  employ- 
ment in  London  wu  to  wait  at  tlie  door  o(  tha  playhonu,  and  hold  the 
honn  of  thoH  Chat  had  no  lerranti,  that  they  might  b«  ready  after  the 
perfonnancB.  "  Bnt  I  cannot,"  aji  Mr.  SCeeveDi,  "  ditauji  this  anecdote 
withoat  obwrring,  that  it  leem)  to  nant  every  mark  of  piohability." 
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comer  lay  at  length  upon  the  nuhea,  his  thoughta  wrested  from 
hia  hose  and  points  hy  the  mjster^r  of  the  play. 

Happy,  thrice  happy  wights,  thns  fenced  and  ronnded  in  irom 
the  leprous,  eating  cares  of  life  I  Happy  ye, '  who  even  with  a 
penny  piece,  can  transport  youTBelves  into  a  land  of  fairy— can 
lull  the  pains  of  flesh  with  ib»  music  of  high  thoughts  1  The  play 
goes  on,  with  all  its  influences.  Where  ia  the  courtier  1  Ten 
thousand  miles  from  the  glassy  floor  of  a  palace,  lying  on  a  bank, 
listening  to  a  reed  piping  in  Arcady,  Where  the  man  of  thrift  % 
He  hath  shuffled  off  his  trading  suit,  and  dreams  himself  a 
diepherd  of  the  golden  time.  Where  the  wife-ridden  hushand, 
doubtful  of  a  natural  right  to  Itis  own  soul  ?  He  is  an  Indian 
Xkaperor,  flushed  with  the  mastery  of  ten  thousand  slaves  1 
Where  is  the  poor  apprentice — he,  who  hath  weals  upon  his  back 
for  twopence  lost  on  Wednesday  t  He  is  in  El  Dorado,  stmtting 
upon  gold.  Thus  works  the  play — let  it  go  on.  Our  business 
calls  us  to  tha  outside. 

There  is  scarcely  a  passenger  to  be  seen  on  Bank-side.  Three 
or  four  boys  loiter  about  the  theatre,  some  trying,  through  a 
deceitAil  crevice,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  play — some  tending 
hoiseti,  until  the  show  be  done.  Apart  from  these,  his  arms 
crossed,  leaning  against  a  post,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Rose-flag, — 
stands  a  youth,  whoae  face,  though  perfect  iu  its  beauty,  has  yet 
a  troubled  air.  Aa  he  stands,  watchiug  the  rustling  beacon,  it 
almost  seems — so  fixed  is  his  look — as  though  he  held  some 
oonveise  with  it ;  as  though  the  fortunes  of  hia  future  life  were 
woven  iu  its  web  in  mystic  characters,  and  he  with  his  spirit 
atnuning  from  his  eyes,  were  seeking  to  decipher  them.  Now 
— so  would  imagination  work — there  seemed  voluble  speech  in 
its  flapping  folds,  and  now  a  visible  &ce.  The  youth  turned 
from  gazing  on  the  flag,  to  the  open  river.  Some  spirit  was 
upon  him  ;  aud,  through  his  eyes,  gave  to  vulgar  objects  a  new 
and  startling  form.  He  was  in  a  day-dream  of  wonder  and 
beauty ;  and,  as  it  is  told,  that  those  doomed  to  the  ocean  with 
hearts  yearning  for  the  land,  see  fields  and  pleasant  gardens  in 
tha  heaving  wave, — so  our  hero,  tricked  t^  hia  errant  fancy, 
gazed  breathlessat  new  wonders  sweeping  before  him.  Agolden 
mist  shrouded  the  mansions  and  warehouses  on  the  strand. 
Each  common  thing  of  earth  glowed  and  dilated  under  the 
creative  spirit  of  the  dreamer.  The  Thames  seemed  fixed — 
whilst  a  thousand  foima  moved  along  the  silver  pavement. 
The  sky  shone  brighter — harmony  waa  iu  the  air  !     The  shades 

First  passes  one,  bearing  in  bis  hand  a  skuU :  wisdom  is  in  his 
^es,  muuc  on  his  tongue — the  soul  of  contemplation  in  the  flesh 
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of  an  ApoUo  :  the  greatest  wonder  and  the  deepest  truth — the 
type  of  great  thooghte  and  sickly  fajicLes — the  turn  of  el&y, 
wreetling  with,  and  holding  down,  the  angeL  He  looks  At  the 
skull,  aa  thoogh  death  had  written  on  it  the  history  of  man.  In 
the  diatanee,  one  white  arm  is  seen  above  the  tide,  clutching  alt 
the  branches  of  a  willow  "  growing  askant  a  brook." 

Ifow,  there  are  sweet,  fitful  noises  in  the  air ;  a  shaggy 
monster,  his  lips  glued  to  a  bottle — bis  e;es  scarlet  with  wine 
— wine  tiirobbing  in  the  very  soles  of  hia  feet — heavea  and  rolls 
along,  mocked  at  by  a  sparkling  creature,  couched  in  a  cowslip's 
beU. 

And  now  a  miuden  and  a  youth,  an  eternity  of  lore  in  their 
passionate  looks,  with  death  as  a  hooded  priest,  joining  tbor 
hands :  a  gay  gallant  follows  them,  led  on  by  Queen  Uab^ 
twisting  and  sporting  as  a  porker's  taU. 

The  horns  sound — all,  all  is  sylvan !  Philosophy,  in  hnnteT** 
suit,  stretched  beneath  an  oak,  moralises  on  a  wounded  deer, 
festering,  n^lected  and  alone :  and  now,  the  bells  of  folly 
jingle  in  the  breeze,  and  the  suit  of  motley  glances  among  the 
greenwood. 

The  earth  is  blasted — the  ur  seems  toXl  of  spells  :  the  shadows 
of  the  iates  darken  the  march  of  the  conqueror  :  the  hero  » 
atftbhed  with  air-drawn  steeL 

The  waves  roar  like  lions  round  the  cliff:  the  winds  ore  ap, 
and  howling :  yet  there  is  a  voice,  louder  than  theirs — a  Toioa 
made  high  and  piercing  by  intensest  agony  !  The  singer  eotatiu, 
his  white  head  "  crowned  with  rank  fumitor  " — madnesi^  tended 
by  truth,  speaking  through  folly  1 

The  Adriatic  bosks  in  the  sun :  there  is  a  street  in  Tenice  ; 
"a  merry  bargain"  is  strack — the  Jew  slinks  like  a  balked  tiger 
from  the  court. 

^ter  a  pMT  of  legs,  marvelloualy  croBs-gartered. 

And,  hark  1  to  a  sound  of  pipmg,  comes  one  with  an  aoi's  head 
'wreathed  ynth  mnsk-rosev  and  a  spirit  playing  around  it  like  a 
wildfire. 

A  handkerchief,  with  "  magio  in  the  web  "  comes,  like  a  trail 
of  light,  and  disappears. 

A  leek — a  leek  of  immortal  green  shoots  up  1 

Behold !  like  to  the  San  Trinidad,  swims  in  a  bnck-bsskel^ 
labelled  "  to  Datcbet  meads." 

There  gleam  two  neea,  red  and  white — a  Roman  cloak  stabbed 
through  and  through — a  lantern  of  the  wateh  of  Messina  i 

A  thousand  images  of  power  and  beauty  pass  along. 

The  glorions  pageant  is  over — no  !  iancy  is  yet  at  work. — 

Yonder  ship,  laden  with  sherries,  canary,  and  spice — see  how 
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her  iDBsts  and  rigging  fall  and  melt,  like  metal  in  a  furnace !  Her 
huge  bold,  stowed  to  the  deck  with  wine,  swells  and  distends, 
and  takes  another  form.  We  see  no  ship,  but  a  man  moontain, 
with  a  bell;  that "  would  sink  a  navj."  One  bntt  of  red  wine  is 
Binking  io  tha  llames :  no ;  it  movea  and  shapes  itself  into 
eMmethiog  like  a  nose,  which,  rising  like  a  comet  fiery  red  before 
him  of  the  abdomen,  seems  as  'twere  purposed  for  a  torch,  to 
light  him  "  'twiit  tavern  and  tavern."    And  see — 

But  the  day-dream  of  the  yonth  is  broken.  A  visitor,  monnted, 
has  just  arrived,  and  would  fain  enter  the  playhouse ;  but  there 
is  none  bold  or  strong  enough  to  hold  his  steed.  At  least  a  dozen 
men — it  was  remarkable,  that  each  had  in  his  bosom  a  roll  of 
paper,  it  might  be  the  draught  of  a  play — rushing  from  the  Bose, 
strove  to  hold  the  bridle :  bat  some  the  horse  trod  down — some 
he  struck  paralytic  with  his  flM^'ig  eye — some  ran  awaj, 
half  distraught  at  bis  terrible  neighing.  At  length  our  dreamer 
approached  the  steed,  which  as  it  had  been  suddenly  tnmed  to 
stone,  stood  atilL  The  rider  dismoiuited,  and  entered  the  play- 
house, leaving  his  horse  tended  by  our  hera  The  aniinal  ate 
from  oat  his  hand — answered  vith  its  proud  head,  the  caresses 
of  its  feeder — and,  as  it  [aanced  and  cnrveted,  a  sound  of  mosie, 
as  from  the  homy  hoob  of  dancing  satyrs,  rose  from  the  earth. 
AU  stood  amazed  at  the  sadden  taming  of  the  horse. 

The  play  ended — the  audience  issued  from  the  doors.  The 
•tory  had  nm  from  mouth  to  moath,  touching  the  uew-oomer 
and  his  horee.  All  hnrried  about  the  stranger,  to  see  him  mount. 
He,  with  some  difficnlty,su<di  was  the  crowd,  leaped  on  his  steed, 
wheo,  inclining  hia  foce  radiant  with  smtlee  towards  the  youth 
who  had  performed  the  office  of  his  groom,  he  Sashed  tike  a 
sunbeam,  out  of  sight.  All  stood  marble  vrith  astonishment 
At  length,  the  immortal  quality  of  the  viutor  was  made  manifest, 
fbr,  in  the  press  and  harry,  a  feather  had  fallen  Jrom  one  of  his 
wings — albeit,  concealed  and  guarded  by  a  long  cloak. 

The  youth  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  horae,  seized,  as  his 
rightful  wages,  on  this  relic  of  Fhcebus,  and,  taking  his  way,  he 
fashioned  it  into  a  pen,  and  with  it  from  time  to  time,  gave 
to  the  "airy  nothings"  of  his  day-dream,  "a  local  habitatdou 
and  a  name." 

It  is  modestly  hoped,  that  this  well-^aathenticated  stoiy  will 
wholly  silence  the  sceptical  objections  of  Mr.  Steevens. 
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A  "MORALITT," 


Stephen  Ciriti.EW  w&a  a  thriftj  goldsmith  in  the  reign  of  the 
Second  Charles.  His  aliop  wss  ft  xnina  of  metal :  ha  worked  for 
the  court,  altbougli,  we  fear,  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
record  in  the  State-Paper  Office.  Stephen  was  a  bachelor,  and, 
what  is  strange,  he  never  felt,  that  is,  he  nerer  compluned  of, 
hia  loneliness.  His  chased  ewers,  his  embossed  goblets,  his  gold 
in  hare,  were  to  him  wife  and  children.  Midaa  was  his  oaly 
kinsman.  He  would  creep  among  his  treasures,  like  on  old  gray 
rat,  and  rub  his  hands,  and  smile,  as  if  communing  with  the 
wealth  about  lum.  He  had  bo  long  hugged  gold  to  hia  hearty 
that  it  beat  for  nothing  else.  Stephen,  was  a  practical  philo- 
sopher ;  for  he  would  meekly  take  the  order — nay,  consult  the 
caprice — of  the  veriest  popinjay  with  the  humility  of  a  pauper 
when,  at  a  word,  he  might  have  outblazooed  lords  and  earls. 
If  this  bo  not  real  philosophy,  thought  Stephen,  as  he  walked 
slip-ahod  at  the  heels  of  hia  customera,  what  ia ! 

Stephen  waa  a  man  of  tempennca.  He  was  content  to  seo 
venison  carved  on  his  hunting-cups  ;  he  cared  not  to  have  it  in 
his  larder.  His  eyes  would  melt  at  clustering  gropes  chased  on 
banquet  goblets ;  hut  no  drop  of  the  living  juice  passed  the 
goldsmikh'a  lips.  Stephen  only  gave  audience  to  Bacchus  when 
introduced  by  Flutns.  Such  was  the  frugality  of  Stephen  to  his 
BUtty-fifth  year  ;  and  then,  or  his  name  had  not  been  eternised 
in  this  our  page,  temptation  fell  upon  him. 

It  was  eight  o'clock,  on  a  raw  spring  evening,  and  Stephen  axt 
alone  in  his  back  room.  There  waa  no  more  fire  upon  the  hearth 
than  might  have  lain  in  a  tinder-box,  bat  Stephen  held  his 
parchmeut  hands  above  it^  and  would  not  be  cold,  A  Bmail 
silver  lamp,  with  a  abort  wick — for  the  keen  observation  of 
Stephen  had  taught  him  the  scientific  truth,  that  the  leas  the 
wick,  the  leas  the  waste  of  oil — glowed,  a  yellow  speck  in  tha 
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d&rkncBS.  On  the  table  lay  a  boolc,  a  treatise  on  predona  stones  ; 
and  on  Stephen's  knec^  "  Hermes,  the  Tme  Hiilosopher." 
Stephen  was  startled  irom.  a  waking  dream  hy  a  lend  and  haatf 
knocking  at  the  door.  Mike,  the  boy,  was  onl^  but  it  conld  not 
be  he,  Stephen  took  up  the  lamp,  and  was  creeping  to  the  door, 
when  his  eye  canght  the  silver,  and  be  again  placed  it  upon  the 
tabl^  and  felt  his  way  through  the  shop.  Unbolting  the  five 
bolta  of  the  door,  but  keeping  bat  the  chain,  Stephen  demanded 
"who  was  there  J" 

"  I  bear  a  commisnon  from  Sir  William  Brooncker,  and  Fm 
in  haste." 

"  Stay  you  a  minute — but  a  minute ; "  and  Stephen  hurried 
back  for  the  lamp,  then  hastily  returned,  opened  the  door,  and 
the  viutor  passed  the  threshold. 

"  'Tie  not  Charles,"  cried  Stephen,  alarmed  at  his  mistake,  for 
he  believed  ha  had  heard  the  voice  of  Sir  William's  man. 

"  No  matter  for  that,  Stephen ;  you  work  for  men,  and  not  for 
Christian  names.  Come,  I  have  a.  job  for  you ;"  and  the  viMtor, 
with  the  easy,  assured  air  of  a  gallant,  lounged  into  the  back 
parlour,  followed  by  the  tremulous  Stephen. 

"  Sir  William  " began  the  goldsmith. 

"  He  bade  me  use  his  name  ;  the  work  Fd  have  yon  do  is  for 
myself.  Fear  not ;  here's  money  in  advance,"  and  the  stranger 
plucked  from  his  pocket  a  purse,  which,  in  its  ample  length  lay 
like  a  bloated  snake  upon  the  table. 

Stephen  smiled  and  said, "  Tour  busineBs,  sir  1 " 

"  See  here,"  and  the  stranger  moved  the  lamp  immediately 
between  them,  when,  for  the  first  time,  Stephen  deariy  saw  tiie 
countenance  of  hia  customer.  His  face  was  red  as  brick,  and 
bis  eyes  looked  deep  as  the  sea,  and  glowed  with  good  humour. 
His  mouth  was  large  and  frank ;  and  hia  voice  came  as  from  the 
well  of  truth.  His  bair  fell  in  earls  behind  his  ears,  and  his 
moustache,  black  aa  coal,  made  a  perfect  crescent  on  Ms  lip,  the 
points  upwards.  Other  men  may  be  merely  good  fellows,  the 
stranger  seemed  the  beat.  "  See  here,"  be  repeated,  and  produced 
a  drawing  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  "  can  yon  cut  me  this  in  a 
seal  ring  1 " 

"  Humph ! "  and  Stephen  put  on  hia  apectacles, "  the  subject 

"  Bacchus  squeezing  grape-juice  into  the  cup  of  Death,"  stud 
tiie  stranger. 

"  An  odd  conceit,"  cried  the  goldsmitL 

"  We  all  have  oar  whims,  or  woe  to  the  sellers,"  said  the 
customer.    "  WeU,  can  it  be  done  1 " 

"  Sorely,  eir,  surely.    On  what  shall  it  be  cut  ? " 
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"  An  emerald,  nothing  lea.  It  ia  the  drinker's  atone.  In  m 
-week.  Master  Curlew  } " 

"  This  daj  week,  bIt,  if  I  live  in  health." 

The  day  come,  Stephen  «w  a  tradeaman  of  hia  word,  and  tlie 
stranger  sat  in  the  back  parlour,  looking  corioualj  into  die  ring. 

"  Per  Baaco  1  Barel;  done.  Wli^r,  Master  Curlew,  thou  haat 
caught  the  very  chops  of  glorious  Liber  ;  hia  Bwimmiag  eyei,  and 
blessed  mouth.  Ha !  ha  I  thou  hast  pat  thy  heart  into  th« 
work,  Master  Curlew ;  and  bow  cunningly  haat  thou  all  but  hid 
the  dart  of  Death  behind  the  thyrsus  of  the  god.  How  hia  life- 
giving  hand  cluCcbea  the  pulpy  cluster,  and  with  what  a  guah 
oomes  down  the  pnrple  rain,  plaahing  into  rubiea  in  the  cup  of 
Mors!" 

"It  was  my  wish  to  satisfy,  most  noble  sir,"  said  Stephen, 
meekly ;  somewhat  confounded  by  the  loud  praises  of  the  speaker. 

"  May  you  never  be  chokad  with  a  gr^)e4tone.  Master  Cnrlew, 
for  this  goodly  work.  Ha ! "  and  the  speaker  looked  archly  at 
the  withered  goldsmith ;  "  it  hath  cost  thee  many  a  headache 
er«  thou  couldst  do  this." 

"  If  I  may  any  it,  I  have  laboured  hard  at  the  craft — hava 
been  a  thrifty,  sober  man,"  said  Stephen. 

"  Sober  I  Ha !  ha  !  ha ! "  shouted  the  speaker,  and  his  face 
glowed  redder,  and  hie  eyes  melted  ;  "  sober  !  why,  thon  wast 
begot  in  a  wine  caak,  and  suckled  by  a  bottle,  or  thon  hadst 
never  done  this.  By  the  thigh  of  Jupiter !  he  who  toached 
this,"  and  the  stranger  held  up  the  ring  to  hia  eya,  and  laughed 
again,  "  he  who  touched  this,  hath  never  known  water.  Tut ! 
man,  were  I  to  pink  thee  with  a  sword,  thou'dat  bleed  wine  I " 

"  I,"  cried  Stephen,  "  I  bleed ;"  and  he  glanced  fearfully 
towards  the  door,  and  then  at  the  stranger,  who  continned  to 
look  at  the  ring. 

"  The  skin  of  the  sorriest  goat  shall  sometimes  hold  the 
choicest  liquor,"  said  the  stranger,  looking  into  the  dry  face  of 
the  goldsmith.  "  Come,  confess,  art  thou  not  a  sly  roisterer  1 
Or  turt  thou  a  hermit  over  thy  drops,  and  dost  count  flasks  al<me  1 
Ay  \  ay  !  well,  to  thy  cellar,  man ;  and,-~-yeB, — thine  arms  are 
long  enou^li, — bring  up  ten  bottles  of  thy  choicest  Malaga." 

"  1 1 — my  cellar ! — Mah^a  \ "  stammered  Stephen. 

"  Surely  thou  haat  a  cellar  1 "  and  the  stranger  put  his  hat 
upon  the  table  with  the  air  of  a  man  set  in  for  a  carouse. 

"  For  forty  years,  hut  it  hath  never  known  wine,"  cried  the 
goldsmilh,  "  I — I  have  never  known  wine."  The  stranger  aaid 
nothing ;  but  turning  full  upon  Stephen,  and  placing  his  haoda 
upon  his  knees,  he  blew  out  his  flushing  cheeks  like  abagpipe, 
and  sat  with  his  eyes  blaung  upon  the  heretic    "  No^  never  I " 
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gwp«d  Stephen,  terrified,  for  &  Beuae  of  hU  wickedness  began  to 
poBBess  him. 

"  And  doBt  thou  repeat  1 "  asked  the  Btraager,  with  &  touch 
•of  mercy  towards  the  Binuer. 

"  I — humph  !  I'm  a  poor  man,"  cried  Curlew ;  "  yes,  though 
Fin  a  goldBinith,  and  seem  rich,  I — I'm  poor !  poor  I " 

"  Well  'tia  lucky  I  come  provided  ;"  and  the  itraager  placed 
upon  the  table  a  couple  of  fluks.  Whether  he  took  them  from 
under  his  cloak,  or  drew  them  through  tbe  floor,  Stephen 
knew  not ;  but  he  started  at  them  as  they  stood  rebukingly  apon 
his  table,  as  if  they  had  been  two  sheeted  ghosta.  "Coins, 
glasses,"  cried  the  giver  of  the  wine. 

"  Glasses  ! "  echoed  Stephen,  "  in  my  hooee  ! " 

"  Bight,  glasses  !  No — cups,  and  let  them  be  gold  ones," — 
and  the  bacchanal,  for  it  was  plain  he  was  such,  waved  his  arm 
with  an  anthority  which  Stephen  attempted  not  to  dispute,  but 
rose,  and  hobbled  into  the  shop,  and  retunied  with  two  caps, 
just  as  tho  first  cork  was  drawn.  "  Come  there's  sunlight  in 
that,  eh  1 "  cried  the  stranger,  aa  he  poored  the  wine  into  the 
vessels.  "  So,  thou  bast  never  drunk  wine  1  Well,  here's  to  the 
baptism  of  thy  heart"  And  the  stranger  emptied  the  cup,  and 
his  lips  mnacked  hke  a  whip. 

And  Stephen  Curlew  tasted  the  wine,  and  looked  around, 
below,  above ;  and  the  oaken  wainscot  did  not  split  in  twain, 
uor  did  the  floor  yawn,  nor  the  ceiling  gape.  Stephen  tasted  a 
•eccmd  time  1  thrice  did  he  drink,  and  he  Ucked  his  moutii  as  a 
cat  licks  the  cream  from  her  whiskers,  and  putting  his  left  hand 
upon  his  belly,  sof^y  sighed. 

"  Ha  I  ha  !  another  cup  1  I  know  thou  wilt,"  and  Stephen 
took  another,  and  another ;  and  the  two  flasks  were  in  briet 
time  emptied.  They  wej-e,  however,  speedily  followed  by  two 
more,  plticed  by  the  stranger  on  the  table,  Stephen  opening  his 
eyes  and  moulii  at  their  mysterious  appeannce.  The  contents 
at  these  were  duly  awallowed,  and  lo  j  another  two  stood  before 
the  goldsmith,  or,  aa  he  then  thought,  four. 

"  There  never  waa  such  a  Bacchus ! "  cried  Stephen's  cus- 
tomer, eyeing  the  ring.  "  Why,  a  man  may  see  his  stomach 
fairly  heave,  and  his  cheek  ripen  with  wine  ;  yet,  till  this  night, 
thou  hadst  never  tasted  the  juice  ?  What — what  could  have 
taught  thee  to  carve  the  god  so  c^itally  1 " 

"  Instinct — instinct,"  called  out  the  goldsmith,  his  lips  turned 
to  clay  by  too  much  wine. 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  care  not  so  much  for — How 
old  art  thou,  Stephen  } " 

"Sixty-five,"  and  Stephen  hiccuped. 
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"  I  care  not  bo  much  for  thj  Death,  Stephen ;  inatmct  ehould 
hAve  made  thee  a  better  hand  at  Death." 

"  'Tia  a  good  Death,"  cried  the  goldsmith,  \rith  unoeual  bold- 
ness, "a  most  Bweet  Death." 

"  "IHa  too  broad — the  skeleton  of  an  alderman  vith  the  flesh 
dried  upon  him,  He  hath  not  the  tme  deaolatioo — the  gh&atl^ 
nothingneea  of  the  big  bugbear.  No  matter  j  I'm  content ;  hut 
this  I'll  Baj,  though  thou  haat  ehowa  thjaelf  a  profesBor  at 
Bacchus,  thou  art  yet  but  a  poor  apprentice  at  Death." 

Stephen  Curlew  answered  not  with  wordi^  but  he  mored  very 
audibly.  How  long  he  slept  he  could  not  well  discover ;  but 
when  he  awoke,  he  found  himaalf  alone ;  no,  not  alone,  there 
etood  upon  the  table  an  nnopened  flask  of  wine.  In  a  momoit 
the  mystery  broke  upon  him — and  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
shriek,  and  rashed  into  the  shop.  So,  he  hid  not  been  drugged 
by  thieves—all  was  as  it  should  be.  The  stranger,  like  an 
honest  and  a  courteous  man,  had  taken  but  his  own  ;  and,  with- 
out disturbing  the  sleeper,  had  qaitt«d  the  house.  And  Stephen 
Curlew,  the  wine  glowing  in  his  heart — yea  down  to  his  very 
nails,  stood  and  smiled  at  the  nnopened  flask  before  him. 

Stephen  continued  to  eye  the  flask  ;  and  though  its  donor  had 
shared  with  him  he  knew  not  how  many  bottles,  Stophen  was 
resolved  that  not  one  dropof  the  luscious  juice  before  him  should 
wet  an  alien  throat.  But  how — where  to  swore  it )  For  in  the 
new  passion  which  seized  upon  the  goldsmith,  the  one  flask 
seemed  to  him  more  predous  than  the  costly  treasure  in  hia 
shop — a  thing  to  be  guarded  with  more  scrupulous  affection — 
more  jealous  love.  In  what  nook  of  his  house  to  hide  the  glorious 
wealth — what  comer,  where  it  might  escape  the  profime  glances 
und  itching  fingera  of  his  workmen  )  The  thought  fell  in  a 
golden  flash  upon  him — the  cellar— ay,  the  cellar  I  Who  of  his 
household  ever  thought  of  approaching  the  cellar  1  Stephen 
seized  the  flask  and  lamp,  and  paused.  The  cellar  had  no  lock ! 
no  matter ;  he  had  a  bog  of  three-inch  nails  and  a  stout  hammer. 

The  next  morning,  neighbours  met  at  the  closed  door  and 
windows  of  the  goldsmith,  and  knocked  and  shouted — shouted 
and  knocked.  They  were,  however,  reduced  to  a  crowbar,  and, 
at  length,  burst  into  the  house.  Every  place  was  searched,  bnt 
there  was  nowhere  visible  old  Stephen  Curlew.  Days  passed  on, 
and  strange  stories  filled  the  ears  of  men.  One  neighbour  vowed 
that  he  had  had  a  dream  or  vision,  be  knew  not  which,  wherein 
he  saw  the  goldsmith  whirled  down  the  Strand  in  a  chariot 
drawn  1^  a  lion  and  a  tiger,  and  driven  by  a  half-naked  young 
nan,  wearing  a  panther  skin,  and  on  his  head  vine-leaves  and 
ivy.    An  old  woman  swore  that  she  had  seen  Stephen  carried 
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ftvay  bf  a  dozen  devils  (yerj  mnch  in  Itqaor},  with  red  &0M 
uid  goat  legs.  However,  in  leas  th&n  a  month,  tlia  goldsmith's 
nephew,  a  scrivener's  clerk,  took  posnesslon  of  Cnrlew'a  neidtli, 
and  became  a  new-made  butterfly  with  golden  wings.  As  f<^ 
Stephen,  after  various  specnlationa,  it  was  eooclnded  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  that  he  must  hare  been  carried  awaj  bj 
Satan  himself^  and  the  nephew  cared  not  to  combat  popular 
opituons.  But  such,  in  trutii,  was  not  the  end  of  the  goldBnuth. 
Hear  it. 

Stephen,  poBSessed  bj  the  thought  of  the  cellar,  vrith  the  one 
flask,  a  lamp,  nails  and  hammer,  proceeded  to  the  saored  crjpt. 
fie  arrived  in  the  vault,  and  having  kissed  tiie  flask,  reverently 
pat  it  down,  and  strughtway  addressed  himself  to  the  work. 
Gloeung  the  door,  ha  drove  the  first  nail,  the  second,  third ;  and 
boiTOwing  new  strength  from  the  greatness  of  his  purpose,  he 
Struck  each  nail  upon  the  head  with  the  force  and  precision  of  a 
Cyclops,  bnrying  it  deep  in  the  oak.  With  this  new-fi>nnd 
might,  he  drove  eleven  nails ;  the  twelfth  was  between  his  thumb 
and  finger,  when  looking  round, — oh !  sad  mishap,  heavy  mis- 
chance 1  awful  error ! — he  had  driven  the  n^ls  from  the  wrong 
side  1 — In  a  word,  he  had  nailed  himself  in !  There  he  stood, 
and  there  stood  iJie  flask.  He  gasped  with  horror;  his  foot 
stnmbled,  struck  the  lam}:^  it  fell  over,  and  the  light  went  out. 

Shall  we  write  further  on  the  agony  of  Stephen  Curlew  I 
Shall  we  describe  how  he  clawed  and  struck  at  the  door,  now  in 
the  hope  to  wrench  a  nail,  and  now  to  alarm  the  breathing  men 
above  t  So  ;  we  will  not  dwell  upon  the  horror ;  it  is  enough 
that  the  fate  of  the  goldsmith  was  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the 
following  pamgraph  of  last  Saturday. 

"Some  labourers,  digging  a  foundation  near" — no,  we  will 
not  name  the  place,  for  the  family  of  the  Curlews  is  not  yet 
extinct,  and  there  may  be  descendants  in  the  neighbourhood— 

"  near ,  found  a  skeleton ;  a  hammer  was  beside  it,  with 

several  long  nculs :  a  small  wine-flask  was  also  found  near  the 
remains,  which  it  is  considered,  coald  not  have  been  in  the  vanlt 
in  which  they  were  discovered,  less  than  a  century  and  three- 
quarters!" 

Oh,  ye  heads  of  &milies — and  oh,  ye  thrifty,  middle-aged 
Itachelors,  boarding  with  families,  or  growing  mouldy  by  your- 
selves, never,  while  ye  live,  foiget  the  terrible  end  of  Stephen 
Curlew.  And  oh,  ye  heads  of  families — and  oh,  ye  aforesaid 
bachelors,  albeit  ye  have  only  one  bottle  left,  never— nxvxr  vaS, 
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FooK  Jack  Mutim  I  Nay,  ve  do  him  grierooB  'wroi^;^ — for  he 
wu  not  poor ;  but  rich,  imperial,  in  his  am[de  honesty,  H« 
wanted— excellent  want !— *  Mnse  of  poverty.  Ho  wore  a  whole 
eoat — h&d  mrelj  a  fracture  in  his  shoe — slept  under  a  roof  tt 
nighta,  and  conld  Bometime  boast  of  five  shillings  in  his  pocket 
Hence,  Jock — ignorant  Jack  I — never  dreamt  of  any  worldly 
difference  between  hinuelf  and  Tom  Martin  ;  hie  proeperona,  and 
most  ambitious  cnosin.  "God  blen  you!  he  didn't  see  me," 
Jack  would  say  to  a  companion,  when  hanng  nodded,  with  a 
twink^g  ^e  to  Tom,  Uie  nod  was  unretnmed,  Tom  quickening 
his  pace,  and  looking  inUi  the  aky,  to  avoid  his  panper  conain. 
"  Depend  on't  he  never  saw  me — bless  yon  ! — one  of  the  beat 
fdlowB  in  the  world  ;  always  so  pleased  to  see  me."  And  meh 
was  Jack's  innocent  belief:  he  ooidd  not  understand  that  Tihb — 
his  old  aohooliellow,  his  blood  relation  Tom — took  any  glory  to 
hinuelf  from  the  seven  hundred  a-yoar,  and  the  very  genteel 
aci]uaintance  acqnired  by  the  grace  of  such  an  income,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  coumn  Jack — good'tempered,  merry-hearted 
Jack ;  who,  we  may  observe,  defied  fortune  with  seventy-flve 
ponnds  per  annum ;  terrible  odds ;  the  more  eapedaily,  when 
increased  by  the  additit«  of  one  wife  and  two  children.  Jack 
enjoyed — may  we  say  aa  mncb — a  small  clerkship,  and  seemed 
one  of  Uie  many  whom  fortune  forgets  rather  for  good  or  evil. 
TeaiB  and  years  pasaad,  and  Jack  Martin  was  only  a  poor 
elerk, 

Tom  Martin  was  not  to  be  bo  overlooked.  He  attadced  fortone 
with  a  boldness,  a  langbing  confidence,  which,  when  Buoceasful, 
is  considered  the  certain  evidence  of  genius :  if  it  &il,  it  is  raah- 
ness,  ignorance,  groes  presumption.  Jack  and  Tom  started  in 
life  fiom  the  same  point:  Jack  crept  a  step  or  two  and  then 
stuck  fa^t :  whilst  Tom  took  ogre's  strides  into  the  pleasant 
places  of  the  world.    At  tunes  they  met,  or  rather  passed  each 
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otiiet;  nothing  indncing  Jack  to  sospect  tluit  then  wu  the 
slightest  distiuotiou  between  them — dut  Tom,  except  from  a 
growing  defect  of  Tiiion,  could  have  fiiiled  to  see  him.  "  Foor 
fleUow !  he  always  used  to  be  dim-mghted,"  Jack  would  say ; 
**  bat  bl«sa  me !  how  very  fut  he  walks.  Cajrital  fellow,  eoofda 
Tom~*lw»yB  very  fond  of  me." 

It  was,  in  truth,  an  annoyance  to  Tom,  that  his  eztraordinary 
poBition  in  the  world — bis  inereonng  reputation  in  the  market, 
wu  wholly  tmacknowlei^^  by  his  vnlgar  coosiu  Jack ;  who 
raw  conain  Tom — and  would  havs  seen  only  coosiu  Tom,  had  he 
been  clothed  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  dubbed  a  kni^t  There  was 
tiie  same  langh — the  same  gripe  of  the  hand — whm  Tom  fonnd 
impoaable  to  aroid  the  grasp—the  same  kind  salstation  aa  in 
former  yeaia.  Tom,  when  oonfnmtAd  by  Jack,  aeemed  humili- 
ated by  his  Tery  heartiness :  Ua  robust  welcome  awoke  a  recot- 
lection  of  former  annoyance.  Jack  rose  before  the  ^raperona 
Tom  the  ghost  of  departed  poverty. 

"  What  an  exodlent  fellow,  is  my  eonun  Tom  ! "  said  Jack, 
warm  from  aao  of  these  meetinga,  to  a  brother  ckrk — a  fellow 
VMRsl — in  the  office  of  &nitji  and  Smith. 

"  What's  he  done,  Jack  t "  asked  his  friend. 

"  (Hi,  he's  d(me  nothing,"  replied  Jack ;  "  bat  he's  a  fine  fellow ! 
So  anxions  about  me." 

"  WaIL  I  am  happy  to  hear  iL  I  snppose  he  pnnnises  some- 
thing, thok  t " 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  he  has  given  me  capital  adnee.  Tom  was 
always  fond  of  me." 

"  Advice  I  And  shall  yoa  take  it,  ah.  Jade  t "  asked  his 
eranpanion. 

"  I  om't  say  I  shall ;  but,  poor  fellow  !  he  meant  it  well — a 
good-beaTt«d  creature  !  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  see  this 
morning,  as  I  wu  going  along  Cheapeide,  I  met  Tom  between 
Alderman  Foger  and  Snarl  the  common-connnlman.  '  What! 
ooQsin  Tom,'  snys  I,  and  canght  hold  of  his  hand — '  how  are  yon  I 
How  are  you,  consia  Tom  1 ' " 

"  And  what  said  the  alderman  and" 

"  Oh,  they  nodded  and  langhed  to  Tom,  and  no  donbt,  thinking 
I'd  something  particular  to  say  to  my  consiQ,  they  dropped  his 
arm,  and  walked  on." 

"  And  was  your  cousin,"  asked  Jack's  friend  drily,"  very  mudi 
pleased  at  the  meeting  I " 

"  To  be  sure  he  was~^vhit  I  told  yoa,  Tom  wis  always  sa 
fond  of  me  t " 

"  Well,  and  his  advice  t " 

*■  Why,  he  asked  me  to  walk  down  Gntt«r-lHU  with  him  ;  ud 
II  3 
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when  ve  had  gone  a  little  way,  he  etqiped,  and  looking  at  me  in 

his  kind,  good  waj,  he  said,  '  Couaiii  John,' " 

" '  Saj  Jack,'  eaje  I,  " '  coiudn  Tom — no  John  between  relatioiu 
— Jack  SB  olwajB.' — '  Jack,' aays  he,  'what'sTonrpresent  salarjl* 
— 'Now  ninety  pounds  a-year,'  saya  I.  '  It's  very  little,'  says  he. 
and  I  couldnt  deny  it ;  '  very  little  for  a  man  of  yonr  talents.' — 
'Why,'  says  I,  'not  to  say  mnch  about  talents,  I've  known 
greater  fools  get  a  good  deal  more  ;  but  never  mind  that.'—'  And 
yon've  a  wife  and  two  children  1 '  saya  he.  'Hal  you've  never 
come  and  taken  a  bit  with  as,'  says  I, '  an  you  promised :  conain 
Sally  would  be  so  ht^py' — ^' Well,  I  will  come,' says  he ;  'but 
now  to  business.  A  wife  and  two  children,'  says  he.  '  Between 
yon  and  me,'  says  I,  '  there's  flannel  wanted  for  a  third.' — '  It'a  a 
great  pity,'  says  he.  '  Can't  be  helped,'  says  1  '  However,'  aayp 
Tom, '  this  makes  the  matter  more  urgent.  Cousin  Jack,  you're 
wasting  your  abilities  in  England — yon  are,  indeed,'  and,  poor 
fellow,  he  seemed  quite  concerned  as  he  spoke.  '  What  would 
you  have  me  do,  then  1 '  says  L  '  Do  ! '  says  he, '  why,  I  wouldn't 
have  you  stop  another  week  in  London  I  If  you  want  to  be  a 
man — they're  the  words  of  a  friend,  Jack,' — and  here  he  squeezed 
my  hand  quite  like  a  brother, — '  go  to  New  Zealand  :  there's  no 
place  like  it — four  harvests  a-year  and  no  taxes — good-bye  !  but 
dogo  to  New  Zealand.' " 

Cousin  Tom,  in  his  benevolent  condescension,  had  frequently 
promiaed  to  dine  with  cousin  Jack,  and,  as  Jack  himself  would 
insist  upon  calling  her,  cousin  Sally.  Twice  had  Tom  named  the 
day — twice  had  Jack  mortgaged  something  of  the  comforts  of  the 
ensning  uz  days,  that  he  might  make  the  Sunday  banquet  more 
worthy  of  the  patronage  of  Tom.  Twice  had  cousin  Sally — a 
plun,  homely  little  woman — been  thrown  into  a  fluster  by  the 
promised  advent  of  the  important  cousin  Tom.  Uore  :  Tom  had 
been  promised  by  Jack  to  the  children  as  a  most  especial  treat, 
and  the  little  ones  counted  the  days  and  then  the  hours  for  the 
arrival  of  the  mysterious,  the  wonderful  cousin  Tom. 

"  BlesB,  my  heart,  Sally  !  "  cried  cousin  Jack,  as  the  church 
dock  struck  two^  "  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  dear  cousin 
Tom." 

"  Happened  to  him,"  cried  conun  Sally,  with  lowering  dio- 
content,  and  an  expressivo  look  at  a  shoulder  of  mutton  dished 
and  soddening  before  the  fire ;  whilst  covered  plates  upon  the 
hobs  gave  token  of  tumip-tops  and  dumpliugs — "  what  should 
happen  to  him  1  " 

"  He  couldn't  have  mistaken  me — I'm  sure  I  said  one  o'clock," 
observed  Jack,  loddng  anxiously  towards  the  window,  where  his 
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two  ehildran,  with  noses  flattened  against  the  panes,  were  watch- 
ing for  couHin  Tom. 

"  This  ia  the  third  time  he  has  made  a  fool  of  uh,"  ezcliumed 
cousin  Saliy. 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  way,  Sallj  ;  if  he  don't  come  now, 
BOmetiiiDg  moat  have  happened  to  >iim  He  promised  to 
come,  and  he's  so  fond  of  me !  ^n  excellent  creature,  cousin 
Tom."  , 

"  The  mutton's  rags,"  said  cousin  Sally,  frowning  oa.  the 
seething  joint. 

"Always  a  man  of  hie  word,"  said  the  husband. 

"  Turnip-tops  not  worth  a  farthing,"  continued  coasin  Sally. 

"  little  forgetfiil,  bnt  has  a  heart  of  gold." 

"  Dumplings  like  lead." 

''  Here's  cousin !  "  lisped  one  of  the  children,  "  coasin  Tom  ! " 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  said  the  elder,  "  'tia  only  a  funeraL" 

For  the  third  time,  cousin  Tom  disappointed  tike  hopes  of  tiie 
too  sanguine  Jack,  In  justice,  however,  to  Tom,  we  must  state 
that  his  promises  to  dine  were  rather  inferred  by  Jack,  thaa 
seriously  mode  by  the  prosperous  coasin. 

"  To-morrow's  Sunday,"  Jack  has  cried,  aoddenl;  coming  npon 
the  unguarded  Tom,  at  the  time  in  high  conversation  with  very 
genteel  acquaintance ;  "  yon  must  come— one  o'clock — plain  living 
you  know — mutton  and  dumplings — you  always  liked  dumplings 
—Bay  you  »iK  come.'' 

On  this,  Tom,  like  Hotspur,  "  all  smarting "  would  make 
answer,  lie  "  wonld,"  or  "  would  not,"  which  answer  Jack,  in  his 
gladness  immediately  received  as  a  serious  pledge  ;  and  for  this 
teaion— a  reason  only  discoTerabla  by  himself— "Cousin  Tom 
was  so  fond  of  him." 

Cousin  Tom  yeiuTied  for  high  connexions.  Having  f^rly 
sweated  to  achieve  the  honour,  cousin  Tom  was  becoma  a  member 
of  a  small  club.  For  many  days  ha  bad  hung  upon  the  looks  of 
the  Honourable  Alexander  Uulington,  a  gentleman  of  somewhat 
confined  means,  and  limited  understaDding.  EEappy  moment ! 
At  precisety  five  mLnutes  past  one  o'clock,  on  the  first  of  April, 
18—,  the  hand  of  cousin  Tom  was  for  the  first  time  suffered  to 
grasp  tlie  two  outstretched  fingeis  of  the  Honourable  Alexander 
Hulington.  We  are  thus  scrupulous  as  to  the  time,  as  it  was  the 
most  important  in  Tom's  existence.  As  the  great  Banish  sculptor 
once  called  his  birth-day,  that  day  on  which  he  first  entered 
Borne,  so  did  Tom  only  }KpD  to  live  from  the  squeeze  permitted 
to  him  l^  the  benignant  Mulington  1 

The  day  was  Sunday — a  May  Sunday  ;  and  the  fiiendship  of 
Tom  and  his  Honourable  friend  had  become  more  glowing  witb 
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the  aeuou.  Wbkk  could  tutve  brongltt  the  Htmoonbl*  AlexaiNbr 
Mulington  into  the  nortliem  suburbii,  we  cannot  guMS ;  let  it 
mffice,  he  «>■  aomevbere  in  Ckmdea-tottn ;  and  wandering  in 
that  unknown  region  was  middenlj  encountered  1^  conaiQ  Tom. 
We  shall  not  chronicle  all  His  diseonrae  that  ensned  upon  ths 
Bieeting ;  howerer,  we  may  state  that  Tom  Tentnred  to  call  hb 
Htmoorable  Mend  "  a  devil  of  a  fellow,"  Uulington  ami  ling  ^ 
note  confesdon  to  tlie  charge.  Moreover,  an  elderly  Bpinstor, 
pantng,  with  a  large  Ftajer-book,  cast  a  withering  look  at  the 
two  friends,  one  of  whom  was  at  the  time  lauglung  Tery  irre- 
verently, whilst  the  other,  as  it  seemed  to  the  lady,  incoherently 
ezdaimed,  "  D — d  fine, — d — d  fine, — quite  an  angeL" 

Thus  stood  the  iriends,  and  thos,  scnl  commmung  with  eonl,  they 
laughed  away  the  momenta,  when  suddenly  coiudn  Tom  was 
roused  to  the  gross  events  of  wayfaring  lift  by  a  moat  Tekement 
slap  on  the  shoulder.  Quick  as  thought  he  turned,  and — oh, 
shame  I— oh,  horror  I^-oh,  death  to  his  new-bom  friendahip  with 
the  HouooraUe  Alexander  Mulington  i  —  there  stood  conaiD 
Jack,  all  hia  good-fiatured  face  melting  with  a  smile,  his  right 
hand  outstretched,  while  his  left  fbre-finger  pointed  graeeftdly 
and  significantly  down  to  His  feet,  where  in  a  red  dish  smoked  a 
breast  of  veal,  that  moment  from  the  baker's — a  breast  of  veal 
lueung  and  bidtbltng  on  a  bed  of  brown  potatoes  1 
-  "  I  knew  you'd  come — 1  told  Sally  there  must  have  been  s 
mistake.  She  said  it  was  pride — but  la !  I  knew  you'd  drop  ia 
upon  us  and  t^e  pot-luck— come  along — bring  your  friend  with 
yon — therell  be  quite  enon^i — and  you'll  be  welcome,  .nr,  ■■ 
the  flowers  in  Uay.  Here,  Tommy,"  and  cousin  Jack  turned  to 
hia  eldest  son,  a  plump  urchin  of  seven  years  old,  glistening  in  n 
white  pinafore,  and  carrying  in  his  two  hands  a  mug  of  porter — 
"  Cousin  Tom,"  and  Jacked  smiled  (gain  as  he  displayed  the 
^7)  "  you  know  he's  your  namesake ;  I  christened  him  after  yon, 
because  I  knewyouwerealways  so  vetyfondof  me.  Here,  Tommy, 
ran  to  the  Coadh-and-Honea,  and  tell  'em  to  send  h«ne  another 
pot  of  beer — in  their  own  pot — mother  won't  mind  the  faalfpenny 
— and,  now,  eoumn  Tom,  if  you  and  your  friend  will  just  follow 
me  down  that  court " 

The  despuring  artist  feeling  that  the  passion  of  hia  hertnne 
defied  his  skill,  modestly  yet  cmmingly  hung  a  veil  before  her. 
A  like  difficulty  suggests  to  us  a  like  escape.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  agony  of  cousin  Tom — tiie  tortures  of  th« 
moment.  Talk  of  the  punishment  of  the  brazen  bull ;  what  was 
it  to  the  horrors  of  that  breast  of  veal  1  We  will  not  linger  oa 
the  theme ;  but  simply  assure  the  reader  that  neither  Tom,  nor 
hia  friend,  the   Honourable  Alexander  Unlington,  dined  with 
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eonnn  Jack.  We  h&Te,  howerer,  to  recc^  another  paiofhl 
incident  oruing  trooi  thia  ill-timed  hospitality.  After  nuuiy 
Rtmggles.  cooain  Tom  was  compelled  to  quit  the  club ;  fi>r  ft 
month  he  wrestled  with  bis  destlnj;  hot  \twas  too  much  for  the 
aerres  of  a  rtotc  that  his  i^}pear«nce  sltonld  be  the  inevitable 
signal  to  diven  members  to  commence  an  e&mest  inqoirj  of  tlie 
waiters  if  there  wsa  in  the  hoiue  a  breut  of  veal,  with  particnlar 
and  most  rignl£cant  qneiies,  touching — b«Aed  potatoes. 
How  cousin  Jack  was  Anathematised  bj  cousin  Tom  I 

A  year  or  two  passed  awaj,  and  eoosin  Tom  fell  in  love  ;  it 
wms  jHndent  in  him  to  have  as  intense  affeetim  for  Doro^iea 
Sjlnlwit^  the  aalj  child  of  a  German  baron,  who,  philoat^liicaltr 
regardless  of  the  evanescent  ndvant^ee  of  nobility,  devoted 
hismsny  days  to  the  vending  of  a  certun  preeiooB  oinbnent  made 
patent  hj  the  state.  The  danghter  of  the  medicinal  pliiloso[diei 
had  a  dowry  of  twenty  thousand  poonds  ;  she  had,  moreover,  a 
veiy  proper  notion  of  Hie  delightfal  [oivilcges  of  worldly  station. 
She  was  a,  mere  woman,  and  was  not  content  to  sink  the 
nobility  inherited  from  her  Iktber  in  her  btber's  gallipots. 
Hence,  Dorothe*  Bybilwitx,  as  tlie  phrase  rans,  looked  high. 
How  it  happened,  let  Cnpid  answer  ;  bat  certain  it  i^  that  with 
all  these  aspiratitms,  Dorothea  fell  in  love  with  consin  Tom.  It 
was  true — she  reasoned  with  herself—he  had  no  high  relations  to 
noommand  him  ;  bat  tlien,  upon  his  own  showing,  he  had  no 
poor,  b^garly  connexions  to  oast  a  shadow  on  her  golden  fbr- 
tnnes:  It  was  Oijia  Dorothea  compromised  between  her  love  of 
nolnlity  and  I>er  love  of  consin  Tom.  Bank  was,  after  all,  on 
abstract  idea ;  whereas  consin  Tom  was  leayy  a  tall,  well-made 
jonng  fellow,  with  very  tantalising  whiskers.  The  match  was 
settled — IXtrothcA  Sybilwitz  was  the  affianced  bride  of  conmn 
Tmn. 

TFliat  a  lovdj  day  was  the  Derby  day  of 1    Consin  T<mii, 

within  one  month  of  his  coming  marriage  with  Dorothea  Sylal- 
wits,  with  bis  bride  and  two  female  friends,  took  the  road  to 
Epsom,  niere  never  was  such  a  deligbtfhl  day :  even  the  con< 
Aurion  that  now  and  then  occurred  npon  the  way  served  to  give 
a  whet,  a  zest,  to  the  plessore  of  the  sceneL  A  thonsond  snd  a 
thousand  vehicles  lined  the  road.  Consin  Tom  was  all  attcntJon, 
and  Dorothea  Sybilwitz  was  all  Uiss,  when  soddenly  a  voico 
roared  above  the  hnbbnb, — "  Tom,  Tom, — consin  Tom,  I  say," 
and  Tom  casting  his  eyes  down,  beheld  in  a  low  spring-cart, 
drawn  by  a  pony,  sometbing  Um  than  a  Newfoundland  dog,  the 
smiling,  happy  cousin  Jock  I  "  How  are  you,  couun  Tom  T— 
here  we  are,  you  see— here's  Sally— and  here's  the  two  boys— • 
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and  here's  baby,— oonldnt  leare  baby  behind,  you  kDOTr—nnd 
here's  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siincax,allneighbourB  and  friBuda — beautiiU 
pony  that— email ;  but  Til  bet  you  a  bottle  of  ginger  bear  that 
he  kesp«  up  with  yon  ^  the  way." 

Cousm  Tom's  fiwe  became  yellow  as  his  giove,  and  Mlaa 
Dorothea  Sybilwitz  with  ashy  Hps,  and  terrible  eyes,  said  mut- 
t^^'S'fi  "  Consin  !  Cousin  1 "  Cousin  Tom  said  nothing ;  but 
cousin  Jack  was  resolved  to  be  seen,  because  he  knew  cousiii 
Tom  was  so  fond  of  him. 

"  Tom,  cousin  Tom,"  he  cried,  "  here's  Sarah !  Don't  yoa 
know  your  cousin  Sarah ) "  aud  the  husband  with  a  look  of 
triumph  polled  the  coat  of  cousin  Tom,  compelling  him  to  glancA 
at  couun  Sarah,  at  the  time  in  a  coarse  straw  bonnet  and  cottoB 
shawl,  suckling  her  last-bom.  "  So  you're  going  to  be  married, 
Tom,  are  you  1 — I  heard  something  of  it — well,  I  wish  you  joy— 
and  I  wish  yon  joy,  ma'am,  for  I  can  see  by  your  blushing  and 
biting  your  lipo,  Uiat " 

To  the  inexpresuble  relief  of  cousin  Tom,  the  postillions  cat 
out  of  the  line  and  distanced  the  pony-chaise  ;  hence,  cooun 
Jack  could  see  no  more.  Miss  Dorothea  Sybilwitz  had,  however, 
learned  the  existence  of  a  horribly  poor,  and  therefore  horribly 
low  cousin,  and  Dorothea  smiled  not  again  that  day. 

£arly  the  next  morning — even  whUe  cousin  Jock  was  at  hie 
breakfast— oouun  Tom,  threading  the  intricacies  of  the  Brill, 
Camden  Town,  presented  himself  at  the  humble  dwelling  of  th« 
poor  lawyer's  clerk,  "  I  knew  some  day  you'd  come  to  see  mfr— 
Z  was  Hum  you  would,"  cried  joyous  cousin  Jack  ;  "becaose, 
though  you  Bie  a  little  better  off  than  I  am,  still  I  knew  that 
could  mak«  no  diferencs  to  you ;  no,  no,  I  knew  you  were  still 
very  fond  of  me." 

jji  many  words  cousin  Tom  toid  the  purpose  of  his  errand. 
He  thought  the  ritnation  held  by  cousin  Jack  was  far  beneath 
his  talents ;  and  therefore,  as  he  would  not  go  abroad,  !f  be 
would  consent  to  retire  into  Wales,  he  and  his  family  should 
be  amply  provided  for  by  cousin  Tom.  This  was  die  offer, 
recommended  by  all  the  arts  of  language  at  the  command  of 
theTi«t«r. 

"  God  bless  you,  Tom  ! "  cried  Jack,  "  you  have  a  heart 
indeed ;  you  always  were  so  kind  to  me.  What  I  get  is,  to  ba 
sure,  little  enough  for  Sarah  and — and — and  they're  mce  llttlft 
things,  ar'n't  theyt"  said  Jack,  in  a  tender  voice,  averting 
his  imad,  and  pointing  to  his  children. 

"  Beautiful  babes  '.  "  cried  cousin  Tom,  taking  one  upon  hia 
knee,  and  trying  to  smile  upon  it.  "  But  what  aav  you  to  my 
offer,  Jack}" 
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"  I  Bay,  God  VLeea  you — but  I  ciin*t  take  it — do,  I  can't. 
lliough  as  a  poor  clerk,  I  write  my  h&nd  down  to  the  stump, 
I  can't  eat  the  bread  of  obligation." 

And  on  this  point  cousin  Jack  was  resolute ;  and  oonun  Tom, 
with  a  perplexed  and  angry  face,  quitted  the  houne. 

Hiafortunes  suddenly  fell  upon  couatn  Jack ;  for  that  day 
week  he  was  discharged  from  his  office.  This  was  the  more 
strange,  as  it  was  only  two  days  before,  that  Smith  and  Smith, 
his  employers,  were  splendidly  entertuned  at  the  table  of  cousin 
Tom.  Poor  cousin  Jack  owed  two  or  three  debts  ;  the  creditors 
became  clamorous — he  could  obtain  no  new  employment ;  to 
make  things  worse,  two  of  tiie  childi«n  sickened,  as  it  wai 
thought,  for  the  measles. 

With  an  aching  heart  and  a  pale  brow,  cousin  Jadt  knocked 
ftt  the  door  of  cousin  Tom. 

"  God  bless  you,  Tom,"  he  cried, "  it  would  be  a  loi^  stoiy  to  * 
tell  you  what  Tve  suffered  for  this  fortnight  past.  Ha !  yoa 
are  a  friend  indeed — but  I  must  take  your  offer — I  will  go, 
and  for  the  sake  of  others,  end  my  daya  in  Wales.  Hay  God 
Uess  yoo,"  and  the  tears  ran  down  Jade's  fac^  **  for  your  kind- 
ness to  mel" 

In  six  days  conaiu  Jack  and  his  family  were  buried  amidst 
the  mountains  of  North  Wales ;  and  AGsa  Dorothea  SybUwitz 
consented  to  bear  the  name  of  Couun  Tom ;  whoM  kindness 
for  Jack  was  still  further  enhanced  by  an  offer,  that,  when  the 
boys  should  be  old  enough,  ho  would  place  them  very  eligibly 
at  sea. 

Cousin  Jack  still  lives  in  Wales ;  still  eiyoys  his  forty  pounds 
ft  year  from  cousin  Tom. 

"  That  makes  the  fourth  ten  this  year,"  said  cousin  Tom,  as  he 
despatched  the  note,  the  last  quarter's  allowance  to  his  coosiu, 
"  the  fourth  ten ,  d — n  him ! " 

And  all  the  world  cries, "  How  good  is  cousin  Tom  to  cousin 
Jock — how  kind  is  ho  to  his  poor  relation '. " 

And  the  unsuspecting  Jack,  amidst  the  mountains,  quaSb  hia 
onp  of  small  ale,  and,  to  applauding  Deighbours,  tells  the  virtues 
of  his  relative,  and  still  the  close  of  his  eulogy  is,  "  Here's  cousin 
Tom's  health  !     Yes,  cou«in  Tom  woa  always  so  fond  of  me ! " 
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SiMM  pM^  *m  aot  to  bt  pa-«aaded  to  t»te  of  uiy  erMtniW  &>*j  tWTe 
dtil7  Men  mi  been  uqntintod  with  whilat  thej  yitit  tlin.  *  ■  *  •  la 
•  thii  btluTuar,  MMthhifct  tben  tpftm  lonistluiig  like  a  GOUidauiaM*  of 
guilt ;  it  look*  M  if  the}  eadeaTonred  to  mts  ttaemielTe*  from  the  impiiti^ 
tion  of  ft  crime  (whleh  the^  know  >tick>  Bonuwbere)  bj  lemoilng  the 
came  of  it  u  far  ■«  thejr  can  from  tbeauelTet. — Hahdeyillb. 

Arutideb  Tnrron.,  it  la  oar  fixed  belief  was  mtended  hf  nature 
either  for  lawn  aleevea  or  ermined  robea  :  he  was,  we  doubt  it 
not,  Bent  into  thia  world  an  embrjo  bishop,  or  a  lord-chjef- 
justice  in  pout.  Such,  we  are  coaviaced,  wbb  the  benignant 
purpose  of  nature :  hut  the  cruel  despotism  of  worldly  circnm- 
stance  relentlessly  crossed  the  feir  design  ;  and  "nnfoiJ,  wilii  a 
heart  of  bone;  and  a  head  of  iron,  was  only  a  player — or,  we 
shonid  rather  say,  a  master  among  players.  Tinfoil  might  hare 
preached  charity-serrnona  ttU  tears  shonid  have  flowed  and 
flowed  again :  no  matter ;  he  acted  the  benevolent  old  men  to  the 
Bobs  and  spasms  of  a  crowded  audience.  He  might,  with  singular 
efficacy,  have  passed  sentence  of  death  on  coinera  and  sheep- 
BtealcTB  ;  circumstances,  however,  confined  his  mild  reproofs  to 
Bceue-fiMfter^  bill-stickers,  Cupids  at  one  shilling  per  night,  and 
white  mualin  Qraces, 

"  Where  is  iSr.  Moriturus  t "  asked  Unfoil,  chagrined  at  tiie 
untoward  absence  of  his  retainer.     "Where  ia  het" 

"  EI,  sir,"  was  the  melancholy  answer  ;  "  very  iU." 

"  111 ! "  exclaimed  llnfoiJ,  in  a  tone  of  anger,  quickly  subsiding 
into  mild  remonstrance;  "111! — why — why  doesn't  the  good 
maBdUal  oncer" 

A  pretty  budding  girl  hod,  unhappily,  listened  to  the  silvery 
tongue  of  a  riTol  manager.  "  Take  her  from  the  villain !  "  ex* 
claimed  Tinfoil,  to  the  sorrowing  parent ;  "  bring  her  here,  and 
then— then  I'll  tell  yon  what  TU  do," 

"  Dear,  kind  Mr,  Unfoil,  what  will  you  do  1 " 
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Til  bring  her  oat,  tar — bring  her  ant  in — "  and  here  the 
mana^T  nxtued  a  play  in  which  the  horrors  of  seduction  are 
punted  in  bold  colonn  for  the  indignant  virtnons :  "  I'll  bring 
her  trot  in  that,  sir,  as  a  partiinUar  favour  to  joo,  and  Bjmpt^ 
thiaiDg  as  I  must  with  the  affliction  you  suffer,  I — I  mjaelf  will 
play  the  injured  father,  sir." 

These,  however,  are  but  faint  lines  in  the  strongly-marked 
ehaiacter  (^  linfoii,  and  merelj  displaying  them  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  what  we  connder  a  most  trinmpbaut 
piece  of  casuistry  on  the  part  of  our  ken) — to  an  incddent  which 
admits  of  so  many  hundred  worldly  illnsbationa — we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  pig.  The  sul^ect,  we  own,  may  a[q>ear  nnpto- 
miaing  &om  its  extreme  homeliness ;  yet,  as  the  predona  bezosr 
b  sought  for  in  deer  and  goats,  so  may  a  pearl  of  price  be  found 
ereninajrfg. 

It  is  OUT  fervent  wish  to  be  most  exact  in  every  point  of  this 
little  history ;  yet  cannot  we  remember  the  exact  year  in  whid 
l^nfral,  rerotving  in  his  managerial  mind  the  very  many  expe> 
riments  made  nuder  his  government  on  the  curiosity  and  sensi.' 
bilities  of  the  public,  determined,  in  a  golden  moment,  npon  the 
iutrodncticn  of  a  pig,  in  a  drama  to  be  expressly  written  for  tiie 
animars  capacities.  In  the  slang  of  the  craft,  tie  pg  was  to  be 
neaaured  for  his  part 

We  cannot  take  it  npon  oorselvee  to  avcrw,  that  an  accident  of 
late  occurrence  to  a  brother  actor  did  not,  at  least  remotely 
influence  tiie  choice  of  Tlutbil.  The  mishap  waa  this.  A.  few 
miles  from  London — for  the  sake  of  unborn  generations  we 
conceal  the  name  of  the  town — the  dnllard  denizens  had  mani- 
fested an  extraordinary,  apathy  to  the  deli^ls  of  the  drama.  In 
the  despairing  words  of  one  of  the  sufferers,  "  nothing  could  move 
'em."  However,  another  of  more  sanguine  temperament,  reserved 
to  make  a  Itwt  bold  ^ort  on  their  stubborn  souls ;  and  to  such 
high  end,  set  a  {Hg  at  them.  Mingling  the  blandishments  of  the 
lottery  with  the  witcheries  of  tike  drama,  he  cansed  it  to  be 

printed  in  boldest  ^pe  to  the  town^Mople  of ,  that  a  shower 

of  little  bits  of  paper  wonld  take  place  between  the  play  and 
farce,  and  amidst  this  shower,  a  pnze  would  descend,  conveying 
to  the  laeky  poeseesor  the  entire  property  (rf  a  real  China-bred 
porker !  Inconceivable  as  to  us  it  is,  the  scheme  tailed — the  pig 
renjuned  live  stock  upon  the  hands  of  the  projector,  who^  the 
next  morning,  walked  to  town ;  and  reconnting  his  adverse 
fortune  to  the  calculating  l^nfral,  lupf^cated  any  employment. 

"And  yon  still  posMsa  the  jrigl     Hnmph!"  mused  Tinfoil : 
"perhaps,  we  may  come  to  some  arrangement." 
In  few  words,  the  applicant  was  admitted  among  Xinfial's 
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troop  ;  tke  pig,  At  a  noniiud  price,  passuig  iuto  the  liADdB  of  tho 

jnnTiitfffir 

The  pig  WBB  no  Booaer  a  member  of  the  companj,  than  the 
hooBehold  author  was  Bummoued  bj  Tinfoil,  who,  introdacdng 
the  man  of  tetters  to  the  porker,  ahoitijr  in1iniat«d  that "  he  must 
'write  a  part  for  him." 

"  For  a  pig,  sir  I "  exdumed  the  antlior. 

"  Measure  him,"  said  Tinfoil,  not  condescending  to  notice  the 
BBtonishment  of  the  dramatut. 

"  But,  tay  dear  sir,  it  is  imposuble  that " 

"  Sir  1  impoBsihle  is  a  word  which  I  cannot  allow  In  mf  estab- 
lishment. B;  this  time,  sir,  70a  ought  to  know  that  mj  will, 
sir,  is  sufficient  for  all  things,  sir, — that,  in  a  word,  sir,  there  is  n 
great  deal  of  Napoleon  about  me,  air." 

We  must  admit  that  the  dramatist  ought  not  to  have  foTgott«a 
this  last  intereating  circumstance,  Mr.  Tinfoil  himaelf  very  fro- 
queatlj  recurring  to  it.  Indeed,  it  was  only  an  hour  before,  that 
he  had  censured  the  charwoman  for  having  squandered  a  whole 
sack  of  aaw-duat  on  the  hall  floor,  when  half  a  sack  was  the 
allotted  quantity,  "Ha,  Mr.  Tinfoil,  had  said  half  a  sack ;  and 
the  woman  knew,  or  onght  to  know,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
Napoleon  about  him ! "    To  return  to  the  pig. 

"Measure  him,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Tfinfoil,  the  deepening  tonea 
growling  through  his  t«eth,  and  his  finger  pointing  still  more 
emphatically  downwards  to  the  pig. 

"  "Why,"  observed  the  author,  "  if  it  could  be  measured,  per- 

"  ^  it  could !  Sir,"  and  Mr.  Tinfoil,  when  at  all  excited, 
trolled  the  monosyllable  with  peculiar  energy — "  Sir,  I  wouldn't 
give  a  straw  for  a  dramatist  who  couldn't  meamire  the  cholartt* 
morbus." 

"  Much  may  be  done  for  an  actor  by  measuring,"  remarked  the 
dramatist,  gradually  falling  into  the  opinion  of  his  employer. 

"  Everything,  sir  1  Oood  heavens !  what  might  I  not  have  been, 
had  I  condescended  to  be  measured  i  Human  nature,  sir, — the 
divine  and  glorious  characterutic  of  onr  common  being,  sir, — ■ 
that  is  the  thing,  nt,  by  heavens  I  sir,  when  I  think  of  that  great 
creature  Shakespeare,  sir,  and  think  that  he  never  measured 
actors— no,  sir " 

"  No,  sir,"  acquiesced  the  dramatjat.  ^ 

"  Notwithstanding,  sir,  we  live  in  other  times,  sir ;  and  yoa 
must  write  a  part  for  the  pig,  sir." 

"Very  well,  sir;  if  he  must  be  measured,  sir,  he  mnst,"  laid 
the  author. 

"  It's  a  melancholy  thing  to  be  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  &Uj 
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of  the  day,''  remarked  Mr.  Tinfoil ;  "  uid  jet,  lir,  I  could  n&me 
certun  people,  sir,  who,  bj  heaTens !  sir,  would  not  have  a  part 
to  their  baeka,  air,  if  they  had  Dot  been  meaaured  for  it,  air. 
Let  tne  sea ;  it  is  now  three  o'clock — well,  some  time  to-night, 
yon'li  let  me  have  the  [oece  for  the  pig,  ur." 

Now,  whether  the  writer  addressed  was  bjliis  "so  potent 
art "  enabled  lo  measure  a  pig — to  write  a  perfect  swinish  drama 
in  a  few  hours — or  whether,  knowing  the  Buonapartean  self-wiU 
of  the  manager,  the  dramatist  thonght  itwlse  to  tnakeno  remon- 
strance, we  cannot  truly  discover ;  certwn  it  is,  with  no  objection 
made,  he  took  his  leave. 

"An  extraordinary  young  man,  sir! — I  have  brought  him  ont^ 
air — a  wonderful  young  man,  sir,"  olieerved  Mr.  Tinfoil  to  a 
friend  and  neighbour,  a  dealer  in  marine-stores.  "  Only  wants 
working,  ur — requires  nothing  but  being  kept  at  it,  sir." 

"Well,  it  must  be  a  puzzling  trade,"  remarked  the  dealer, 

"  Puzzling,  sir  I  By  heavens  ]  sir,  my  heart  bleeds  for  men  of 
letters,  sir — they  are  great  creatures,  sir— wonderful  natures,  sir 
— we  cannot  think  too  highly  of  them,  ur — cannot  sufficiently 
reward  them,  Mr !  Now,  wr,  it  is  perfectly  unknown  my  libe- 
rality towards  that  young  man  I  But  then,  sir — it  is  my  delight, 
sir,  when  I  find  real  genius,  sir— when  I  meet  with  a  man  of 
original  mind,  sir — by  heavens !  sir,"  again  cried  Mr.  Tinfoil, 
resorting  to  the  exclamation  as  an  outlet  for  his  overcharged 
feelings. 

The  pig  was  duly  meaaured — the  piece  prepared — and,  having 
been  produced  at  an  enormous  expense,  wss  sealed  with  the  un- 
qualified approbation  of  a  discerning  public 

The  pig-drama  had  been  represented  about  twenty  nights, 
when  the  author  of  the  piece,  in  irlendly  converse  with  his  patron 
manager,  remarked  "that  the  porker  had  been  a  most  profitable 
venture." 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Tinfoil,  "  tolerably  weU ;  but  the  (act 
is,  I  am  obliged  to  bolster  him.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of 
three  new  afterpieces,  and  therefore  can't  complain  that  he  has 
been  let  down.  Still,  the  pig  has  dona  very  well,  and  perhaps 
may  run  a  fortnight  more."  Saying  this.  Tinfoil  quaffed  from  a 
brimming  glass  of  his  chosen  Quid. 

**  At  all  events,"  remarked  the  author,  "the  pig  possesses  one 
advantage,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  your  actors." 

"  And  what,  ^,"  asked  Mr.  Tmfoil,  "  what  may  that  be  1 " 

"  Wby,  after  the  pig  has  done  his  work,  and  the  piece  is  put 
by,  you  may  eat  the  pig." 

Tiie  manager  started  &om  the  inhuman  man  of  letters  with  s 
look  of  mingled  horror,  disgust,  and  pity.    When  he  had  some- 
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yrhat  recovered  from  his  amazement,  he  ssked  with  evident 
loathing,  "  Whit  did  70a  say,  air  1 " 

"  I  said,"  replied  tbe  inBcusibla  author,  "  that  when  the  pig 
bad  (dayed  out  bia  port,  7011  might  eat  him." 

Mr.  Tinibil,  gently  stirring  hia  hnndy-a&d-water,  fixed  an 
eye,  like  that  of  death-darting  oockatrice,  npon  the  aathor,  and 
after  awallowing  the  liquor,  and  thereby  somewhat  regaining  his 
aelf-posBearion,  he  addreased  the  Uioughtlesa  dnunatiet  in  words 
and  tones  that^  as  he  haa  nnoe  declared,  can  nerer  cease  to 
vibrato  in  his  memory. 

"  Sir  ! "  thus  spoke  Mr.  Tinfoil.  "  I  regret — much  regre^  (dr, 
thai  any  thing  in  my  conduct  could  have  induoed  yoa,  air,  to 
think  so  undiaritably  of  my  dispoaition,  air." 

"  I  assure  you,  air" 

"  Hear  me  out,  sir.  What,  sir  !  think  me  c^>able  «f  feeding 
upon  an  animal  that  I  hare  played  with — a  creature,  whose 
sagacity  has  almost  made  it  my  humble  Mend — a  fug  that  has 
eat^i  from  my  hand — that  knows  my  voice — that  I — I  eat  that 
pig — good  heavens,  sir  I " 

"  I'm  sure  I  didnt  mean  " 

"No,  wr,"  cried  Tinfoil,  "  not  were  I  starving,  «r — not  were 
t  ftuniatung,  sir,  could  I  be  brought  to  tast«  that  pig." 

Much  more  did  Mr.  Tinfoil  deliver  declaratory  c€  his  horror 
at  the  bare  Idea  of  setting  his  teeth  in  the  flesh  of  hia  quadruped 
actor ;  and  tbe  rebuked  man  of  letters  quitted  the  manager  with 
an  exalted  notion  of  his  sensibility. 

The  pig-drama  continued  to  be  played  to  the  increasing 
satisfaction  of  the  public ;  the  audience,  however,  only  being 
admitted  to  view  the  professional  abilities  of  the  animal, 
his  suppers — from  some  extraordinary  omiasicHa  of  Tinfoil — 
not  b^ng  eaten  before  the  curtain.  Great,  however,  as  was 
the  success  of  the  pig,  at  about  the  fortieth  night  his 
prosperity  began  to  wane — he  was  withdrawn,  and  passed  into 
oblivion. 

A  few  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  the  author  was  summoned  to 
the  dwelling  of  his  manager,  to  write  a  play  for  a  stud  aC  horses. 
Tinfoil  was  at  dinner ;  whereto  he  courteously  invited  his  house- 
hold  scribe, 

"  You  oughtn't  to  refuse,"  said  me  of  the  diners  ;  "  for  this," 
and  the  speaker  pointed  to  some  pickled  pork  in  the  dieb — "  this 
is  an  old  friend  of  yours." 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  exclaimed  the  dramatist,  looking  reproach- 
(ully  at  TinfoiL     "  Why,  not  tbe  pig ) " 

Tinfoil,  somewhat  abashed,  coughed  and  ■Hhj'ii^. 
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"Wiy,  yon  said  that  nothing  on  earth  woold  tempt  you  to 
eat  that  pi^l " 

"  No  more  it  could,  ai,"  cried  the  aaaarcd  manager,  "  No,  air, 
— no  more  it  conld, — un&M  lalted  !  " 

Of  how  many  applicatiooB  is  thia  casniatiy  of  the  mani^r 
BOBceptible  1 

"  'When,  Bir,"  cried  the  pensioned  patriot,  "  I  snore  that  no 
power  in  the  uniTersal  world  conld  make  me  accept  a  ^vonr  at 
the  handa  of  snch  men, — I  meant " 

"  UnUMiaUedl" 

How  often  is  it  with  men's  principle^  m  witli  the  manager'^ 
pig ;  things  inriolable,  inuontobl*— w<^  taUeil 
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Thb  oldest  people  of  BeauTtua  remembered  Schatten  the  tapestiy- 
'we&ver.  Some  vowed  he  was  threeecore,  some  a  houdred 
yean  old  ;  and  ever  as  the  subject  was  touched  upon,  Schattea 
would  widen  his  hnge  mouth,  and  cry  with  a  low  chuckle 
"Ay,  ay,  a  thousand— more  or  less.  I  shall  live  to  see  wrinklea 
in  the  fsaa."  None  knew  from  what  atock  he  sprang — from 
what  land  he  came.  Such  questions  he  would  ever  parrj 
with  some  extravagnace.  "  I  was  bom  of  felspar  and  quartz, 
and  mj  home  was  the  Hartz  Mount^ns  when  they  were  no 
bigger  than  mole-hills."  And  thus  Schatlen  lived  on.  He  saw 
the  child  rise  into  manhood — wed — become  a  parent — a  grey- 
headed man — a  corpse  ;  and  so  with  the  child's  child,  and  yet  no 
change  came  upon  Schatten.  He  stood,  a  flinty  image  gazing  on 
dyiog  generations. 

A  hovel  in  an  obscure  part  of  Beanvais  was  the  dwelling  of 
the  weaver.  There  was  his  tapeatry-loom  ;  and  there,  day  after 
day,  and  night  after  night,  would  he  work,  at  times  droning  & 
song  to  cheer  what  seemed  the  monotony  of  an  eternal  employ- 
nent.  Notwithstanding  the  inexplicable  mystery  about  the 
man,  he  was,  on  the  whole,  a  favourite  with  his  fi^Uow-townsmen. 
There  was  something  ho  meek  in  his  demeanour,  so  placid,  bo 
unassuming,  and  his  speech  was  so  soft  and  gentle,  that  although 
luB  name  had  been  mingled  in  strange  recitals,  he  had  uevex 
been  molested,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  generally  considered  & 
harmless,  well-meaning  creature  ;  one  who,  far  from  sneering  at 
the  pleasures  of  youth,  looked  upon  them  with  seeming  eatu&A^ 
tion.  No  one  more  frequently  witnessed  the  bacchanal  rerelriea 
of  the  topers  of  Beauvais  ;  for,  though  Schatten  was  no  drinker 
himself,  he  beheld  with  nnaffected  pleasure  the  loose  jollity  of 
otheiB.    The  like  at  feasts :  although  he  was  temperate  as  a 
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cameleon,  he  would  most  readilj  cftrre  tmge  collaps  for  othera. 
Be  seemed  to  hold  in  peculiar  adiniration  a  pnrple  bloated  &cb 
Mid  swagging  paunch,  though  Mb  own  sharp  viaage  vas  as  yellow 
aa  taStau,  and  his  figore  lank  as  &  thread-paper.  This  nrbani^ 
towarda  tlie  failinga  of  othern  was,  it  will  be  conceded,  the  aecrot 
of  his  popularity.  Though  he  himself  abstained  trow  all  animal 
indulgence,  he  not  only  did  not  gloomilj  lecture  on  the  lawless- 
ness  of  appetite,  bat,  on  the  contraij,  smiled  on  its  aohieTementa 
This  charitj  hath  serred  many  bemdes  old  Schatten, 

But  there  was  another  circomstance  that  greatly  aasiated  the- 
goodly  reputation  of  the  weaver :  it  was  the  chaj«eter  of  his 
many  visitors  and  pu[uls.  His  hovel  was  the  resort  of  the- 
loveliest  ^Is — the  most  be&atiful  youths,  not  only  of  the  town 
of  Beauvais,  but  from  the  great  city  itself — from  elegant, 
vohiptuouB  Paris  ;  for  even  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  it 
was  diBtinguished  for  the  refinement  and  luxuries  of  life. 

Schatten,  in  his  capacity  of  tapestry-weaver,  had  pictures  or 
every  vaiie^  of  subject ;  and  it  was  Ids  good  fortune,  that  those 
profeasois  who  excelled  in  the  beautiful  art,  seemed  by  common 
consent  to  seek  old  Schatten,  that  he  might  immortalise  their 
radiant  sketches  in  Us  still  more  exquisite  tapestry.  There  was 
no  subject  which  painting  could  pourtray — no  imagination  which 
it  conld  robe  in  life  and  colour,  that  was  not  ready  for  the  loom 
of  Schatten.  If  a  battle  were  the  theme,  there  might  be  seen 
contending  heroes,  with  stem  rapture  in  their  iaces,  glory  about 
their  heads — their  every  limb  glowing  as  witii  Mars'  own  fire — 
thur  swords  like  sunbeams,  and  the  smoking  blood  more  like 
libations  to  purple  liber,  than  torrents  in  which  the  human  life 
gushed  forth.  Thus,  a  battle  woven  by  old  Schatten  was  a  grand 
and  glorious  thing — each  combatant  was  an  excited  god ;  whilst 
the  drained  and  pallid  carcass — the  dreadful  wounds,  with  jagged 
and  gaping  mouths — the  rigid  muscle  straining  against  death — 
the  fixed  and  stone-like  eye,  and  clotted  hair — all  the  gross, 
substantial  horrors  of  systemaljc  slaughter,  were  thrown  into 
the  shads :  they  were  not  to  expose  that  common  liar— Glory, 
If  the  subject  were  beaaty,  there  might  be  seen — as  erst  was 
chosen  by  the  antique  master — one  charm  from  twenty  different 
&cea,  making  a  miracle  of  perfection.  All  that  was  voluptuous 
and  oktrancing  shone  in  the  dewy  light  of  woman's  eye;  thera 
was  an  eternal  youth  in  her  red  lip,  a  tenderness  in  her  warm 
cheek :  too  pure  for  the  earth,  too  exqui^t^y  fr^e,  she  seemed 
of  a  sisterhood  'twixt  humanity  and  angels.  The  same  masteriy 
hand  was  displayed  though  the  subject  was  the  banquet  of  the 
glutton — the  supper  was  still  spread  "in  the  Apollo."  The  same 
power  shown  in  the  golden  hea{M  of  the  misw :  the  food,  tho 
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wine,  seemed  ambrosia  and  nectar,  bestowing  immortality  on  tiie 
lip  that  tasted ;  the  gold  glittered  like  something  droiqi«d  from 
the  skies,  to  be  worn  u  amulets  against  calamitj. 

A  man  so  potent  in  his  handicraft  as  fichatten  might  have 
aurrotmded  himself  vith  all  the  symbols  of  wealth;  and,  had 
he  been  ambitioos,  have  sacceasfullj  contended  for  the  highest 
honours  of  dtizenship.  But,  it  was  plain,  he  valued  gold  as 
ashes  :  and  for  the  traf^Hngs  of  state  and  place,  the  most  regal 
ahows,  the  pomp  and  UaEonry  of  king^  were  with  him  matter 
ibrajest 

"Alack!"  died  IGcliel  Sons,  a  withered  money-flcilTener 
of  Beanvais — "  I  hear  twas  a  brare  sight ;  and  plague  on  mj 
ahanka !  I  have  missed  il  "Which  waj  went  the  procession  ! " 
The  man  of  bonds  and  pieces  remained  gaping  for  the  answer  of 
Hie  tapestrj-weaver,  who  stood,  croos-l^ged,  leaning  on  his  stafl^ 
with  a  hce  immoveable  as  granite.  It  was  a  daj  of  triumph,  a 
time  of  hoUdaj,  and  Hidid  had  for  once  quitted  his  bags  and 
desk  to  ann  himself  in  the  glory  of  his  fellow-tcwasmen. 
"  WeaTer,  I  say,  which  way  went  the  procession,  and  where  shall 
I  find  it  1 " 

"  It  went,  after  some  tonungs,  into  the  chnrchyard :  take  up  a 
handful  of  mould,  and,  in  truth,  yon  clutch  a  part  of  what  yon 
seek." 

"  Why,  thon  art  dnmk,  meny,  or  mad  ! — I^e  churchyard  and 
mould  I    I  ask  yon  where  wokt,  where  w^  the  [nvoession  t" 

"Where  I  tell  you.  I  saw  it  pas  by  me,  and  after  some 
windings  and  sMftings,  I  saw  each  brave  puppet— that  strutted 
as  tiiough  the  angels  were  looking  at  it — I  saw  it  sfaiiok,  and 
bend,  and  totter,  and  the  yellowuess  of  age  crept  over  it,  and  its 
eye  faded,  and  its  hair  whitened,  and  it  crawled  into  the  earth  as 
tite  fox  slinks  beneath  his  cover.  The  trumpets  lay  dumb  and 
cankering  in  the  aoij — the  rustling  flags  dropt  tinder  at  th« 
tneeze — the  rost-eaten  sword  cnunbled  beneath  the  mattock  of  the 
di^er,  and  rank  grass  grows  above  the  pomp  of  the  last  hoar." 

"  Why,  Schatten,  thou  art  dreaming.  Blesaed  St.  Maty  1  thoa 
surely  did«t  not  see  the  sight,  else  thon  hadst  told  me  a  tnier 
stoiy  of  its  progress." 

"  Not  so  :  trust  me,  I  saw  the  revel — but  I  beheld  it  from  the 
pinnacle  of  time ;  and  I  tell  you  again,  all  the  men  who  passed 
me  I  watched  into  the  churchyard.  Their  haughty  eyes — their 
trophies,  flags,  and  clamorous  pipes — I  say  to  you,  they  are  dust  1 
The  shout  of  triumph  hath  died  in  the  distance,  and  Aic  jaett  is 
now  the  only  tongue." 

"  So,  so— a  riddle,"  crowed  the  scrivener ;  and  he  hobbled  on 
to  seek  a  leas  perplexing  respondent. 
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Such  were,  at  times,  the  ftnawerti  of  old  Schatten,  'who,  when 
he  pleased,  could  be  as  grave  and  oracular  as  a  &ther  coDfesBor. 
Such  were  hia  reflectionB  on  pageants,  whicli,  to  manj  thoaghtless 
and  hajqiy  minda,  were  the  sjmbola  of  all  earthlj  greatness.  It 
was  his  pastime  to  analjae  appearance — to  unravel  the  glossy 
web  of  poli^ — to  unfold  the  swathinga  of  Tain  pomp  and 
ceremonj,  and  point  to  the  fonl  mummj  they  encased.  Tet 
would  he  Taty  this  custom  with  smilea,  snd  laughter,  and  wit^ 
sa^ngs,  whii^  gave  a  savour  to  the  wine  they  honoured.  Ha 
would,  with  his  ttiin  roice,  troll  a  song  in  praise  of  beauty,  and, 
with  quick  conceits,  prick  on  lusty  jouth  to  deeds  of  jollity  and 
wild  adventure ;  nay,  he  would  often  mingle  in  the  revelry. 
Many  a  time  have  the  townsfolk  of  Eeauvais  laughed  at  the 
gambols  of  old  Schatten,  who,  pranked  in  hia  beet,  wonld  trip  it 
with  some  blue-eyed  fiur  one,  who,  seemingly  unconsciooa  of  the 
deformity  of  her  partner,  would  glide  through  the  dance  all 
■miles  and  sweetness,  as  thongh  mortal  youth  were  wedded  to 
immortality,  and  wrinkles  and  gray  hairs  were  not  the  inheri- 
tanea  of  tiie  children  of  earth.  Alas !  but  a  few  months,  or 
weeks,  and  the  poor  maiden—ehe  who  seemed  the  embodied 
prindple  of  beauty  and  motion — was  aa  the  "  eloda  of  the  valley," 
A  maaa  of  blank  inaenaiUlity. 

Various  were  the  ways  by  whicli  old  Schatten  had  insinuated 
himself  into  the  good  graoes  of  the  people  of  Beftuvois.  To  please 
them,  he  would,  when  in  the  humour,  act  tweu^  different  parts 
— now  he  would  be  a  learned  doctor,  and  now  a  mountebank ;  at 
times  he  would  ntter  the  wiadom  of  sages — at  times  play  a 
hundred  antic  tricks,  making  his  audience  shout  with  merriment. 
For  one  long  winter  did  Schatten  profoundly  lecture  upon  laurels, 
Ciowna,  swords,  and  money-bags  ;  and,  like  a  skilful  chemist, 
would  he  analyse  their  component  ports. 

"  This,"  cried  Schatt^  pntdaeing  a  aemblsnce  of  the  wreath, 
"  this  is  the  laurel  crown  of  one  of  the  Ceeaars  : — how  fresh  and 

green  the  leaves  remain  t Ha !  there  is  no  such  preservative 

aa  innocent  blood— it  embalma  the  namca  of  mighty  potentates, 
who  else  had  never  been  heard  of:  steeped  in  it,  deformity 
becomes  loveliness — fame  coIoutb  her  moat  lasting  pictures  with 
its  paint  I  The  fields  that  grew  this  branch  were  richly 
manured  ;  tens  of  thouaands  of  hearta  lay  rotting  there — the 
light  of  thousands  of  eyes  was  quenched — palaces  and  hovels,  in 
nndiatbguished  heaps,  were  strewn  about  the  soil — there  lay  the 
hoary  and  the  unborn — the  murdered  wife  and  the  outraged 
viigin — and  showeri  of  teaia  lolling  on  this  garden  of  agony  and 
horror,  it  was  miraculously  fertile — for  lo  I  it  gave  forth  this  one 
teanch,  to  deck  the  forehead  of  one  man !    In  the  vdns  that 
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Beam  ita  leaves  are  the  heut-strings  of  murdered  nations ;  it  U 

the  plant  of  fire  and  blood,  reaped  by  the  oword ! Such  u  tit* 

conqueror's  laurel. 

"  And  here   is   the   despot's   diadem  1 Many  a  time,  lik« 

glowing  iron,  hath  it  seared  the  brows  it  circled.  Of  what  is  it 
composed  t  What  wonderful  ingredients  meet  in  this  quint- 
essence  of  worldly  wealth !  See,  the  passiona  and  the  feelings 
that  helped  to  make  it,  still  haont  their  handiwork  :  their 
shadows  live  in  its  glittering  metal  and  its  flashing  gems.  Full- 
blooded  power,  with  a  demon's  eye,  glares  from  this  ruby — 
leprous  fear  trembles  in  these  pearb— in  eveiy  diamond,  care 
or  compunction  weeps  a  tear!  Throughout  the  gold  I  see  » 
thousand  forms,  dawning  and  lading  like  hues  in  heated  steel : 
— there,  fancy  detects  the  aassBsin  with  his  knife — there,  tha 
bondsman  snaps  his  chain — there,  is  the  headsman — there,  th« 
civil  war  !  These  are  the  shades  that  haunt  the  despot's  crown  ; 
that  wear  hjm  waking,  and  screech  to  him  in  his  B[eep.  A 
nation's  groan  is  pent  up  in  its  round.  It  is  a  linng  thing  that 
eats  into  the  brain  of  the  possessor,  making  him  mad  and  drunk 
for  blood  and  power ! 

"The  miser's  money-bag! Another  monster — all  throat. 

Could  its  owner  have  put  the  sun  itself  within  this  bag,  the 
world  for  him  had  been  in  darkness — perpetual  night  had  cast 
a  paU  npon  creation — the  fruits  of  earth  had  withered  in  the 
bud,  and  want  and  misery  been  nniversal ;  whilst  he,  the  thrifty 
villain  J  smugly  lived  in  bloom,  and  in  his  very  baaeneaa  fbond 

felicity ,' And  yet,   what   was   the  worth   of   all    this  bag 

contained  1  Thoogh  it  was  stuffed  with  wealth,  it  was  hung 
about  with  fears.  As  its  owner  slid  his  palm  into  Uie  heap,  b» 
would  start  as  though  he  fett  the  hand  of  death  were  hiddot 
there  to  grasp  him.  He  was  almost  blind  within  a  world  of 
beauty  ; — his  eye  saw  no  images  save  those  painted  by  gold  ;  his 
ears  heard  not^  save  when  the  metal  tinkled ;  his  tongue  was 
dumb,  if  it  spoke  not  of  wealth  ;  the  glittering  pieces  were  to 
him  Uie  children  of  his  heart  and  soul — dull  o&pring  of  tha 
foulest  appetites ;  yet  he  hugged  them  to  hie  boaom — he  hugged 
them,  and  in  his  dying  hour  they  turned  to  snakes,  and  stung 

him  in  the  embrace  ! This  is  the  miser's  money-bag — tint 

abode  of  reptiles,  the  sepulchre  of  the  soul  1 

"  The  sword  ! — Ceremony  sanctifies  it     Some  kingly  words 

!  spoken — a  trumpet  is   blown ;    straightway  the   sword   is 


"  The  lawyer's  gown  I — the  masquerading  dress  of  common 
sense.  There  is  a  living  instinct  in  its  web  :  let  golden  viilany 
oome  under  it,  and  with  a  thought  it  Sows  and  spreads,  and  givea 
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an  ample  shelter  to  the  thing  it  coverB  ;  let  poor  kssTery  seek 
it,  and  it  shrinks  and  curtains  up,  and  leaves  the  trembling 
victim  naked  to  the  court." 

ThuSj  in  hia  graver  moments,  would  old  Schatten  preach  to  his 
hearers ;  then,  with  a  thought^  he  would  break  fiom  the  solemn 
iliscouise,  and  make  merriment  with  the  eeir-same  objects. 
Thus,  like  a  skilfiil  ju^ler,  he  wonld  hold  the  conqueror's  laurel, 
that  hardj  plant,  to  his  lips,  and  with  a  puff  blow  it  into  dust ; 
he  wonld  change  the  tiajra  into  a  huge  snake,  monatrons  and 
nglj,  and  make  the  beholders  start  at  its  contortions.  The 
long  purse  he  would  ravel  into  a  shroud :  he  wonld  melt  the 
sword  into  drops  of  blood,  and  turn  the  lawjer's  gown  into  a  net 
ot  steeL  Whilst  these  ^cks  made  him  a  favourite  witii  the 
yaaog  and  gaj,  his  learning,  and  the  thousand  stories  he  had  of 
men  of  all  ages  and  of  all  ranks,  rendered  him  an  oracle  of 
wisdom  to  the  studiona.  It  was  observed  that  Schatten,  whilst 
narrating  anj  biatorj,  always  spoke  as  thongh  he  had  been  an 
eTe-witsess  of  the  drcumstance  he  detailed  ;  nay,  as  though  he 
had  known  their  moat  secret  thoughta. 


And  who  ia  Schatten,  whose  histor7  is  yet  nnGnished  1  Who 
is  this  mysterious  Weaver,  whose  deeds,  if  chronicled,  would  fill 
thousands  of  folios  t  He  is  everywhere  about  us :  in  the  solitude 
of  onr  chamber,  in  the  press  and  throng  of  the  street,  in  the 
wilderness,  and  in  the  city. 

— "Mt   DATS   XSX   HWIFTX&  THATT   A  WXAVSIt's  BHUTTU." 
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"Not  at  home  t "  exclaimed  Captain  Albatross, 

"  Not  in  towa  1 "  cried  the  Captain's  lodj. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  replied  the  maid,  as  with  some  trepidation  she 
followed  the  visitors,  who  witli  no  ceremony  forced  themselves 
into  the  parlour. 

Captain  Albatross,  looking  very  sBgaciouiiIy  at  the  maid, 
observed,  "  I .  see  jou  don't  know  ns  ;  say  Albatross — Captain 
Albatrpss." 

"  As  Mends — early  Mends, — the  Captain  was  joar  master's 
godfather  " 

"  The  only  son  I  ever  had,"  remarked  Captain  Albatroas,  with 

"  They'll  be  glad  to  see  ns,"  was  the  assurance  of  the  Captain'a 
lady  to  the  hesitating  maid. 

"  I  dare  say,  ma'am  ;  delighted,  no  doubt,"  said  the  girl  ; 
"  very  much  pleased,  I'm  sure ;  that  ia,  when  they  come  home, 
ma'am  ;  but,  you  know,  ma'am,  the  very  day  they  married  they 
left  home  for  a  month,  ma'am ;  and  as  that's  only  a  fortnight 
ago,  ma'am,  why,  it  is  plain,  ma'am,  that  their  time  iant  up, 

CaptainAlbatross,  though  only  an  officer  of  disbanded  militia, 
had  the  sternness  of  a  Frederick  ;  hence,  lowering  his  bushy 
black  eyebrows,  and  advandng  one  step  towards  the  maid,  who 
received  the  fiery  looks  of  the  inquisitor  with  admirable  coolness, 
he  cried  in  soonda  of  thnnder,  "  Young  woman,  can  you  look  in 
my  face  1 " 

"  I'll  try,  sir,"  siud  the  girl,  with  a  simplicity  lost  npon  the 
guest,  who  only  roared  the  louder. 

"  I  mean,  wench,  can  you  look  in  my  &c^  and,  without  blush- 
ing, tell  me  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hgeon  are  not  in  town  1 "  asked 
the  Captain. 

The  maid,  twitted  by  the  dictatorial  tones  of  the  Captain,  and 
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Tesolved  at  anj  cost  h>  mejntain  the  gronnd  she  had  taken, 
replied  with  praieeworthj  SnoDBae,  looking  boldlj  at  Albatross, 
"  Mr.  and  Mis.  Pigeon  are  not  at  home." 

"  Young  -woman,"  remarked  Captain  Albotroes,  raising  his 
forefinger,  and  ehaking  his  head  in  the  serene  eonntenance  of 
the  domestii^  "  Young  woman,  I  don't  know  what  wages  thej 
give  yon,  but  to  some  families  yon'd  be  worth  any  money." 

"  My  dearest  Albatross,"  said  his  chatitstile  lady,  "  may  you 
not  have  been  miataksn ) " 

"Mistaken,  Leonora!"  cried  the  Captain;  "I  —  Captain 
AlbatrOBf^  mistaken  1  Did  I  not  see  him — see  him  last  night 
with  a  lady  in  the  opposite  box  1  How  can  any  man  in  suidi  a 
case  mistake  or  be  mistaken  1 " 

"  Exactly  what  I  said,"  replied  Mis.  Albatross,  with  a  signi' 
Scant  (^ce  at  the  Captain,  "  wh^i  I  heard  that  yon  and  a 
certain  tady  were  at  the  Surrey  Gard«os^  feeding  the  monkeys 
with  macaroons." 

"  And  I,  ha  1  ha  1 " — here  the  Captain  mado  a  very  pains- 
taking attempt  to  langh — "  I — ha !  ha  !  as  I  proved  it  hj  my 
dear  friend  Lientoiant  Nibble,  waa  at  Hampton,  fishing.  Yon 
know,  Leonora,  that  was  the  -very  day  I  ora^t  that  estiaor- 
dinazy  godgeon.  Yon  remember  ita  pictiire  wma  taken,  and  now 
hangs  in  the  hall  at  the  Sell ) "  and  ag^n  C^itsln  Albatross 
essayed  a  langfa. 

"  I  only  know,  Edward,"  replied  the  Captain's  lady,  and  her 
voice  trembled,  and  she  took  her  handkerchief  from  her  reticule^ 
"  I  only  know  that  there  are  times  when  those  macaroons  lie 
very  heavy  at  my  heart" 

"  Now,  Leonora,"  exclaimed  Captain  Albatross,  evidently  hnrt 
by  the  nnjnst  soBpicionB  of  his  too  fond  vrife,  "  I  did  think  this 
subject  buried  for  ever  between  ns.  Many  men  mi^t  be  mis- 
taken fbr  me  ;  for  I  trust  there's  noUiing  odd,  nothing  pecoliar 
about  me.  I  have,  I  hope,  merely  the  easy  demeanour,  the 
sustained  repose  of  a  gentleman ;  there's  no  diaracter,  as  it's 
called,  abont  me :  bnt  for  Pigeon — is  it  pcesibleto  mistake  him  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  cried  the  anxious  maid,  "  very  possible." 

"  How  do  you  know  1 "  asked  the  stern  Albatross, 

"I'm  snre  of  it,"  answered  the  self-satisfied  girl. 

"  Sure  I "  echoed  the  Captain's  lady,  with  a  look  of  contempt 
at  the  domestic,  "  sure ! " 

"  Sure,  ma'am,"  replied  the  servant ;  "  for  Pre  lived  in  many 
families,  and  I  never  yet  knew  the  master  <rf  a  house  that  there 
wasn't  somebody  abont  the  town  the  very  image  of  him." 

"  Tbere  is  something  in  that,  Leonora,"  remarked  the  C^)tain  ; 
"  still  it  WM  Pigeon." 
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"  Never  mind ;  perhaps  tley  don't  trish  to  be  at  home  to  ua," 
B^  the  Captain's  lady,  who  with  a  Biidden  dignity  prepared  to 
depart, 

"  They'ra  not  at  home,"  wbb  the  unnecessaty  avowal  of  tho 
maid,  as  she  readily  followed  the  viaitora  to  the  door. 

"  Not  the  alighteat  consequence,"  remarked  the  Captain,  as  he 
stuped  into  the  street. 

"  None  whatever,"  s^d  the  Captain's  lady. 

"  Not  at  home,  I  assure  you,"  agtdn  asserted  the  maid,  as  she 
closed  the  door. 

"  Stuan  I  Susan  1 "  exclaimed  a  voice,  and  presently  a  pretty 
fumale  head  peeped  over  the  atfuroase ;  "  Who  was  that,  Suaan  t " 

"  Captain  Albatross  and  his  wife,"  said  Susan. 

"  Dear  me  I  "  cried  the  lady. 

"They  wanted  to  stand  me  out  that  you  were  at  home, 
ma'am ;  but  I  was  too  much  for  them.  The  Captain  would  have 
it  that  he  saw  my  master  last  night  with  a  lady  at " 

"  What !  Samuel  I "  and  the  owner  of  the  pretty  &ce  nlmoat 


"  Charlotte  ! "  cried  a  masculine  voice,  and  the  lady  was  led 
back  to  her  apartment  by  a  gentleman.  We  know  not  whether 
to  land  the  firmness  of  Soaan,  or  to  blush  for  her  det«avity, 
when  we  assure  the  reader  that  that  lady  and  gentleman  wer« 
the  newly-paired  Pigeons.  The  Pigeons  were  in  town !  Yea, 
they  had  passed  only  half  the  honey-moon  at  the  searside,  and 
had  returned  to  London  a  fortnight  before  their  time. 

Sam  Hgeon  and  Charlotte  Bine  had  bean  drawn  to  ewsk  other 
by  a  similarity  of  sentiment :  their  nnion  was  the  happy  result 
of  sympathy — they  both  idolised  the  gented  ;  albeit,  they  were 
not  too  well  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  its  elements.  Of  thia, 
however,  they  were  well  assured,  that  to  be  seen  in  Xondon — to 
be  conironted  by  any  of  their  five  hundred  bosom  friends  within 
a  month  of  thdr  union— was  to  sink  for  ever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  world — to  go  down  a  inghtful  descent  in  the  estimaldon  of 
all  mankind.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kgeon  belonged  to  that  nnmsrona 
and  unh^ipy  class  of  people  who  believe  that  "  the  world  " — in 
reality  represented  hy  some  fifWn  acquaintances — has  no  other 
aim,  no  other  thought,  than  that  of  watching  tho  important 
movements  of  Aeir  important  aelvee — of  marking  the  cut  of  their 
coata  and  the  colour  of  their  gowns  ;  nay,  of  duly  registering 
their  walks  abroad  and  tarryings  at  home,  the  said  world  being 
all  the  time  inhumanly  indifferent  to  their  very  existence.  "  The 
world "  is  tiiought  by  these  poor  folks  to  be  a  very  despotic^ 
watchful,  tyrannous,  unforgiving  creature ;  tiiey  may  be  assured 
that,  as  fiir  as  regards  them  and  their  works,  the  world  is  a  vety 
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euv,  careless  kind  of  person.  "  "What  will  the  world  aaf  1 "  aaks 
Henpeck,  when  adTised  to  separate  from  his  wife.  "  I'd  lears 
the  wretch,  take  mj  little  boy,  and  go  into  a  lodging  to-moirow, 
m;f  dear,"  Bays  Mrs.  Sweetlipe  ;  "  but  then,  my  love,  what  will 
the  world  say  T "  "  What !  not  go  into  mourning  for  yonr  wife's 
nncle'a  couain  j  why,  my  good  Mr.  Carib,  what  do  you  think 
the  world  will  say  1 " — "  Well,  that  it  a  good  one  ! — a  dustman 
'With  an  nmbrella !  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  world  will 
say  to  that !  "  There  never  was  auch  a  goblin — such  a  mere 
bugbear,  as  that  we  make  out  of  the  unconscious,  the  indifferent 
world :  it  is  the  scooped  tomip  fixed  on  a  sheeted  mopetick,  and 
lighted  with  a  candle  ;  a  hideous  apparition,  scaring  the  stontest 
traveller  iu  his  highways  and  byways  of  life.  Happy  the  man 
who  with  a  clear  breast  goes  whistling  on,  easy  that  he  knows 
the  harmless  things  the  spectre  is  made  of  I  However,  our 
immediate  bndness  is  with  the  Pigeons, 

The  blissfiil  couple — their  loves  consecrated  by  Hymen — 
found  themselvM,  ere  their  wedding^ay  was  over,  on  the  sea- 
shore.  They  had  quitted  the  busy,  bustling  scene  of  Kennington, 
with  all  its  pietnresqae  and  grassy  spots,  for  the  sweet  retire- 
ment of  Brighton.  It  was  there  they  proposed  to  perform 
matrimonial  quarantine — it  was  there  they  intended  to  illustrate 
their  devotion  to  the  genteel :  there  they  would  wear  away 
the  rapturous  month,  returning  in  proper  season  to  receive 
the  condolence— we  mean,  congratulations — of  their  army  of 
friends.  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Pigeon  had  already  got  through  ten 
days,  when  it  struck  them  that  the  sea — at  least  in  summer 
—always  appeared  the  same :  there  was  no  alteration  what- 
ever iu  the  beach  J  .even  the  chain-pier  remained  [Hwokingly 
unchangeable. 

"  My  love,"  said  the  bride,  as,  on  the  eleventh  day,  she  arm< 
in-arm  with  her  Kgeon,trod  the  shore,  "my  lore,"  said  she, 
with  touching  simplici^,  "  what  do  you  think  t " 

Pigeon  smiled,  squeezed  his  wife's  hand,  and  after  a  momenta 
intense  thought,  said,  "  I  can't  telL" 

"  Would  jaa  believe  ;t  t — I  last  night  dreamt  of  Elennlngton 
Oval,"  said  the  brid& 

"  Godbleas  mej"  said  the  bridegroom,  "how  very  odd  !  I  too 
dreamt  of  it — I  thought  I  was  there." 

"  Ha  I "  and  Mrs.  Pigeon  vghed. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Charlotte ! "  inquired  the  fond  Pigeon, 
with  the  fondest  looks,  and  in  the  fondest  voice. 

"  Onr  home  will  be  a  sweet  place,  Samuel,"  observed  the  wife, 

"  A  bower  of  love,  Charlotte,"  was  Uie  oj^on  of  the  husband. 
"  How  can  it  be  otherwise )  "* 
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"  I  hope  Snoan  will  be  kind  to  mj  cuiariea :  poor  tbioga  I 
ttejril  Qot  sing  b  note  while  I'm  Kway — the/ll  not,  iikd«ed, 
Samuel.'' 

"  Well,  we  shall  be  at  home  at  the  end  «f  the  month,"  said 

"  And  there's  fifteen  dajs  gone  alnad^,"  aud  Charlotte. 

"  No,  mydear,  only  eleven,  love ;  to-daj  ia  the  elerenth  dajr— 
not  fifteen  yet,"  said  Mr.  Pigeon. 

"  To  be  sure :  what  a  head  I  have  t  I  hope  aoaui  will  ba 
earefiil  of  the  fdmitore — and  than  those  poor  dear  birds! 
Bless  me  1  and  those  sweet  g<dd-fish — I  forgot  to  give  her 
partioolar  direcUMu.  Pretty  creatures !  how  thej  will  miss 
me  !  Lovely  thin^ !  how  they  will  mias  the  flies  I  used  to  catcii 
for  them  t" 

"  Nay,  my  deareat,  Saaaa  has  a  kind  heart,  and  will  lot  'em 
want  for  nothing." 

"  It  would  ba  very  wrong  to  tatnm  to  London  in  the  haney- 
moon,"  remarked  lbs.  Pigeon. 

"  What  would  the  world  say  t "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pigeon. 

"  We  shonld  ba  loat  fbr  ever  in  genteel  society,"  said   Uw 

"  We  should,  indeed,"  said  the  solemn  husband, 

"  And  yet,  Samuel,  those  dear  canaries ! " 

Enough  :  two  more  dreary,  sultry  days  did  the  ecatatio  oonpla 
endure  "body's  baniahment "  from  Kennington  ;  when,  on  the 
fourteenth  morning  of  their  wedded  life^  they  took  their  seata  ia 
the  ooaeh  for  London. 

"  1a  I  ma'am,  is  it  you  ) "  exclaimed  Susan,  as  she  opened  the 
door  to  the  rejoiung  couple.     "  Come  back  so  soon ! " 

»  Hush  1  Susan,  not  a  word,"  cried  Mrs.  Hgeon.  "  Thank 
heaven  t  we  are  at  Iiome,"  and  she  sank  in  a  chair. 

"  Snaan,"  said  Mr.  Hgecm,  who  called  up  a  serious  look,  and 
spoke  in  the  voice  of  a  polite  honaebreaker,  "though  we  are  at 
home,  remember,  Susan,  as  you  value  your  {dace,  nobody  must 
know  it." 

«  Not  know  it  1 "  cried  Soaan. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  tiie  wife. 

"  For  what  would  the  world  say  1 "  asked  Mr.  Pigeon. 

The  happy  couple  had  remained  a  whole  day  in  secret  in  thor 
own  house,  when  Mr.  Pigeon,  in  oppootion  to  the  j>uUcioaa 
wishes  of  his  wife,  resolved  at  night  to  take  the  air.  He  assured 
Mrs.  Pigeon  that  he  conld  never  stay  in  the  house  for  four-and- 
twenty  honrs  together ;  he  should  die  if  ha  attempted  it ;  he 
must  for  a  brief  time  enjoy  the  ont-door  breeze ;  and  added,  to 
the  astonishment  of  Mrs.  I^geon,  that  he  thought  no  tamo  ao 
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geuUl  as  tlia  three  honn  berore,  or  on  some  occuiooa  a&er  mid- 
aighL  Such  was  tbe  libertina  avoir&l  of  Mr.  Pigeon— ot  the 
same  Hgeon,  whose  loudladj  had  given  him  for  a  character,  as 
ehe  thought,  all  the  domeetio  virtues  of  a  houaehaldgod.  "Praj, 
ma'am,"  inqoired  Charlotte's  busy  maiden  anat,  "  what  are  the 
habits  of  Mr.  Pigeon  I  He  is  about  to  many  into  oar  family, 
and  yonll  pardon  the  qQesti<m,  wiiat  are  his  habits i"  — 
"Habitat"  replied  Uie  landlady;  "the  woman's  blessed  who 
gets  Mr.  Pigeon — gruel  at  teu,  and  bed  at  eleven."  And  these 
moral  proprieties  on  the  port  of  her  future  hosband  were  im- 
pressed  upon  the  brain  and  heart  of  the  bride  by  the  aunt  afore' 
said.  "Gruel  at  ten,  and  bed  at  eleven,"  reiterated  the  Hpioster ; 
"  it  seems  little  to  speak  of,  child,  bat  what  a  deal  of  happiness 
is  insured  by  the  oustom."  Mr.  Pigeon,  aaaaring  his  wife  that 
he  wonld  keep  aloof  from  all  (acquaintance,  took  hia  hat,  Mrs. 
Pigeon  looked  at  her  lord  with  a  mild  mixture  of  matrimonial 
sorrow  and  anger.  Can  the  female  reader  wonder  at  this  t  It 
was  already  half-past  nine,  and  Mrs.  Pigeon  sighed  as  she  thought 
of  her  aunt ;  yea,  she  sighed  deeply  at  the  Tinonary  hapjunees 
of — gmel  at  ten,  and  bed  at  eleven. 

"  All  men,"  said  Susan,  marking  the  melancholy  of  her  mis- 
tteas,  "  all  men  are  alike,  ma'am." 

'"  Where's  my  hand- 


No  :  wild  hoiaes,  or,  what  is  better  or  worse,  an  Aet  of 
Parliament,  should  not  tear  away  the  secret  which  shall  lie  with 
ns,  wrapt  in  undertakers'  lead.  We  will  not  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  the  house  of  Pigeon — ws  will  not  so  much  as  wink  or 
leer  at  him  ;  the  man  has  seen  the  wickedness  of  his  wajs,  and 
why  should  we  throw  an  evil  name  upon  a  habitation,  probably 
at  this  moment  tenanted  b;  worth;  people  who  honoured  their 
fatiier  and  mother,  and  regularly  pay  their  rates  1  Houses,  albeit 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  are  delicate  things,  and  take  their  character 
from  the  folks  who  use  them  j  hence,  we  will  not  specify  the 
house  to  which,  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  Samuel  Pigeon 
~^  husband  of  little  better  than  fifteen  days  old — took  his 
timorous  way.  The  sentence  will  fidl  upon  the  reader  like  a 
thunder-bolt— the  female  reader  will  dutoh  her  petticoat  and 
utter  a  jderdng  shriek — but  it  most  be  sud— 

Samuel  IMgecn  bad  not  been  home  all  night 

As  the  man  crept  homeward,  there  was  culprit  in  his  look^  in 
his  hesitaUug  pace.  Se  had,  it  was  tru^  fallen  into  a  most 
delightful  par^ — had  been  so  hs{ipy,  so  very  jolly ;  but  now, 
klas  1  it  wanted  only  seven-and-twenty  minutsa  to  six.    What  a 
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baautifal  morning ! — jet  what  a  reproach  came  with  the  bright 
Ban  I  Sam  blushed  aa  he  met  the  milk-maida :  artiaauB,  paaai^ 
to  their  work,  matle  him  turn  his  head  awa; ;  the  chimnej- 
sweepera,  crjing  thnr  Doisome  trade,  struck  bint  compnnctiooe ; 
yea,  the  very  Bparrowa,  chirtuug  and  pUying  in  his  path,  gave 
him  a  twiteh  (^  the  conscience.  Let  not  the  reader  think  that 
Samuel  Pigecn  had  any  fear  of  the  Tiolenceof  hisill-nBed  spouse; 
no,  she  would  <mly  weep — for  she  was  a  young  wife,  and  had  not 
yet  come  to  her  nails.  It  was  a  nobler  feeling  that  poeeeaaed 
Kgeon — not  base  dread,  but  better,  repentance.  He  had  been 
beguiled  into  cards — had,  moreover,  been  very  lucky — but  what 
was  luck  at  nearly  edx  in  the  momiog !  He  had  held  the  most 
wonderful  hands  at  loo,  and  had  never  played  but  when  justified 
by  both  king  and  queen.  And  then  he  thought,  and  in  the 
dissatisfaction  of  his  sonl  almost  gave  vent  to  the  words — "  "Us 
six  in  the  morning — my  wife  is  sitting  np,  and,  compared  to 
domestic  peace,  oh  I  what  are  trumps  1 " 

Pigeon,  with  heavy  legs,  walks  on  ;  and  now  he  approaches  hia 
door.  He  scrapes  his  shoes  as  tenderly  as  though  he  scraped  hia 
bare  feet — he  wants  to  cough,  but  he  hasnt  &uScient  nerve  to 
risk  the  operation.  He  looks  at  his  knocker  ;  the  lion's  bead 
ornamenting  it  seema  to  stare  with  new  ferocity  upon  him.  He 
toDches  the  knocker  as  if  it  were  red-hat — shakes  it  spasmodicallj 
—tap,  tap,  tap — and  to  Pigeon  the  sound  seems  to  search  tbrongh 
a  dead,  deserted  hoiue — a  desolate  homestead.  Has  Charlotte 
gone  to  her  family  I  Or,  anticipating  the  completion  of  a  threat 
to  be  made  in  after-Iifa,  has  she  already  taken  a  lodging! 
Strange  thougfata  chill  the  heart  of  ^geon,  as  he  stands  pricking 
his  ears  at  his  own  inhospitable  door.  Ha !  he  hears  a  heavy, 
leaden  step — it  is  Susan  ;  in  a  second  the  door  will  be  opened. 
A  new,  a  catting  trial  awaits  the  expectant  husband. 

Among  other  valuable  presents  made  by  kind  Mends  to  tli« 
young  housewife,  Mrs.  Pigeon  had  received  a  reroarkably 
beantiiiil  cat — a  cat  enjoying  the  very  best  domestic  reputation. 
Indeed,  it  might  have  been  a  knotty  point  for  many  tea-tables  to 
decide  whose  charact«r  stood  the  fairest  with  the  world,  that  of 
Mrs.  ligeon's  husband — or  of  Mrs.  Pigeon's  cat.  The  cat  had 
demeaned  himself  most  worthily — was  good-tempered,  a  vigilant 
monser,  and,  with  a  kind  of  virtue  very  useful  to  many  excell^it 
people,  was  never  known  to  dip  his  wliiskers  in  forbidden  cream, 
provided  the  unlawful  luxury  were  placed  beyond  his  leap^  or 
carefully  locked  from  his  intruding  nose.  Up  to  the  time  whereof 
we  write  the  cat  had  been  a  pattern  cat ;  had  he  gone  on  as  h« 
had  begun,  spinsters  would  have  sought  his  kittens,  as  jockey* 
■ought  the  Eclipse  colts.    However,  when  men  fall,  why  should. 
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We  always  expect  cats  to  keep  their  feett    To  return  to  Mr. 

The  repentant  hosband  atjll  stauda  at  the  door,  awaiting  the 
ooming  of  Susan.  What  can  delay  herl  Aa  he  thinks  this 
qneelion,  he  feels  something  at  the  calf  of  hia  right  leg,  and, 
looking  downwards,  seee  bis  large  black  cat,  his  own  fireside 
vassal,  the  musical  companion  of  his  tea-kettle,  the  very  beat  and 
glossiest  of  cats,  rubbing  his  sleek  yet  somewhat  disordered  coat, 
in  token  of  glad  greeting,  round  hia  master'a  lega.  In  a  moment 
Samuel  Pigeon,  the  offending  husband,  acknowledged  and  felt 
Lmniliated  by  the  eompanionahip ;  he  blushed  to  find  that  the 
oat  made  oommon  cause  with  his  master.  Yes ! — they  were 
fbllow'Offbnders— co-matea  in  houaefaold  irregnlarity.  Then  Sam 
thonght  to  kick  the  cat,  but  the  cat,  rubbing  closer,  aeemed  to 
roll  himself  round  his  master's  leg;  and  then  the  animal, 
throwing  np  his  large  green  and  yellow  eyes  (and  there  are 
times  when  cats'  eyes  are  terribly  human),  said,  as  plainly  as 
any  oat  could  say,  by  mewing — "Here  we  are,  old  boy  1  both 
in  for  it."  Now,  what  might  hare  been  i^geon's  answer  we 
know  not ;  for  juat  aa  the  cat  concluded  this  accnaatory  truth, 
tiie  door  opened. 

Susan  looked  significantly  at  her  master  and  then  at  the  oat — 
again  she  looked  at  puss,  and  again  at  I^geon. 

Pigeon  walked  into  the  parlour — tbs  cat  descended  to  the 
kitchen.  "  My  dear  lore,"  said  Kgeon  to  somebody  seated  in  a 
chair,  "  have  you  sat  up  1"  The  person  accosted  raised  a  head, 
the  sweet  face  shamefully  eclipsed  by  a  night-cap,  and,  saying 
nothing,  looked  towards  an  end  of  flickering  candle.  It  was 
1»oad  sunlight,  bnt  the  candle-end,  about  to  expire — it  had, 
doubtlesi^  been  forgotten — was  strong  dramatic  evidence  of  tiie 
lapse  of  Ume.  Mrs.  Pigeon  rose,  and,  with  three  or  more  shawls 
upon  her  shonldera,  was  about  to  leave  the  room.  "Wasn't  it 
enough  for  Susan  to  ait  up  1 "  inquired  Pigeon,  timidly.  Ibero 
waa  a  panae — it  was  a  aeriona  moment.  The  good  genius  of  the 
wife  triumi^ed  ;  for,  after  a  struggle,  she  overlaid  her  face  with 
a  look  of  meekness,  and  said — "  Why,  Samuel,  did  you  not  take 
the  key  I "  With  these  words,  Mrs.  Fjgeon  retired  to  her 
chambw,  and  the  husband  sank  in  a  chair,  from  the  head  to  the 
toes  veiy  mudt  ashamed  oi  himself  We  are  happ7  to  state  that 
the  touching  resigiuUon  of  the  wife  had  the  happiest  effect 
upon  the  husband ;  and  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  adoption 
of  all  ladies.  "  What  1 "  asks  one, "  did  Mr.  Hgeon  never  stay  out 
late  again  I "  "  Oh  yes  !  very  often."  "  He  did  t"  "  Yes  j  but 
then,  like  a  good  obedient  mate,  be  always  took  the  key." 

It  was  noontime  on  the  day  of  i^geon's  transgression  when 
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Captain  Alb&troaa  and  Ura.  Captain  Albatross  called  to  welecniiA 
the  bappj  pair.  Nothing  could  be  more  prorokiiig, — and  nothing 
could  mora  Btronglj  illuatmte  &a  theory  of  Sosan,  that  every 
matter  of  a  house  has,  somewhere  upon  town,  hia  peiplexing 
double,  bie  fatal  similitude, — tlian  the  positive  assertion  of  Um 
Captain  that  I^eon  had,  on  the  previous  night,  been  seen  witli 
some  ladj,  in  some  box,  at  soma  theatre.  Mis.  Pigeon  believed 
the  storj  with  all  the  bigotrj-  of  the  fondest  of  trives.  "  I  t«U 
you,  my  love,"  cried  Pigeon,  "  it  must  be  somebody  like  me." 
"  Impoasible^"  replied  the  wiie,  "  impossible  :  Samuel,  then  can 
be  nobody  like  jon."  Aa  Mrs.  Pigeon  made  this  flattering 
declaration,  a  prolonged  knock  atmck  thiwigb  the  house ;  a  sense 
of  danger  made  the  couple  f(»get  a  present  quarrel,  in  their 
common  anxiet7  for  pi^servation.  "We  can't  be  at  home," 
exclaimed  Mra.  Pigeon.  "Certainly  not,"  said  the  husband — • 
"  'twould  aftont  the  Albatrouee  for  ever," 

"  Tis  only  a  lady  como  to  see  the  apartments,"  said  Susan ;  for 
the  Pigeons,  as  yet  a  amaU  &niily,  had  determined  upon  ho»- 
pitably  giving  up  a  part  of  their  honse  to  any  respectable  persoa 
in  search  of  shelter. 

"  Are  you  sure  she's  a  stranger  1 "  ssked  Mrs.  Pigeon.  "  You've 
not  Been  her  in  the  neighbourhood  I" 

"  She  looks  fifom.the  country,  ma'am,"  said  Susan. 

"  I'll  see  her,"  aoid  Mrs.  Kgeon ;  and  she  forthwith  descended 
to  the  pariour,  where  a  lady  of  some  fifly  yean  old,  posscaring  a 
b«nign  aspect,  conwderably  heightened  by  green  spectacle^ 
awaited  her  coming. 

"  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  addreasing  Hxs.  Pigeon  1 "  asked  tba 
lady,  to  the  consternation  of  the  wife  ;  who,  ere  she  could  rc^ly, 
waa  informed  by  the  visitor  that  she  "  was  very  well  known  to 
her  sunt,  Fi^ins."  Here  was  a  dilemma  !  for  it  bo  happened 
that  the  I^gginses  were  people  whose  strict  observance  of  tba 
genteel,  and  whose  contempt  of  any  of  their  dearest  Mends  and 
acquaintance  who  might  lapse  into  accidental  vulgarity, 
ratdered  them  of  especial  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  new- 
made  wife.  "  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  addressing  Mra.  Pigeon  t" 
This  waa  a  home-thrust ;  and  yet,  how  gracefully  did  Mrs. 
Pigeon  parry  it ! 

"Mrs.  Hgeon,  on  her  marriage,  went  to  Brighton ;  that  !■ 
little  mora  than  a  fortnight  muce." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  remarked  the  lady  in  spectacles ;  "  of 
course,  she  is  out  of  towiL  I  am  told,  miifT»m^  ehe  is  a  veiT 
charming  woman." 

Mrs.  Hgeon  smiled,  and,  in  a  sweet  voice,  beQ[ed  the  la^  to 
take  a  chair. 
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"A  TBry  chamung  wonuui.  Ha  !"  and  hew  the  lady  heared 
what  seemed  to  Mrs.  Pigeon  a  commiserating  sigh,  and  ehook 
her  green  Bpeetadee. 

"  Bless  me,  madam ! "  cried  the  alarmed  wife,  "  yon  snrelT 
know  nothing  of— tliat  is,  I — I  understood  yon  wished  to  look  at 
the  apartments  1" 

"  I  will  he  frank  with  yon,  madam,"  said  the  ingennons  lady ; 
"  that  was  my  etcnse." 

"  Excnse,  tihh^mii  |  Then  may  I  inquire  what  the  real  object 
of" 

"  By  all  mean^"  replied  the  visitar.  "  But  first  tell  me,  my 
deaf — yon  are  perhaps  so  early  friend  of  Mrs.  Hgeon  1 " 

"Tery  early,  madam,"  replied  Mrs,  Pigeon  herself;  "I  went 
to  Bchool  with  her." 

"And  she  is  charming,  and  handsome,  and  amiable  1  Ha! 
Ptn   Tery  sorry  for  it,"   said    the    lady,   with  eridently   deep 

"  Borry,  n>«j<»iiri  I  why  sorry  1" 

"  To  be  BOre,  my  dear,"  aaid  the  charitable  steanger, "  the  man 
may  have  altered.'' 

"BImb  mel"  exolaimed  the  terrified  wife,''yoii  don't  mean 
Pigeon?" 

'  Ha  I  my  lore,"  and  here  the  lady  inserted  her  little  finger 
mkder  h«r  green  glass,  perfai^  to  wipe  away  a  tear — "hal  my 
lore,  I  know  wh^  it  is  to  have  bem  thrown  away.  Though  I 
say  it,  I  wia  onee  beantifnl."  (Mrs.  Pigeon  cast  a  saspiciona 
glance  at  her  visitor :  had  she  come  to  steal  the  plate  t) 

"  I  had  a  heart,  that  in  its  confiding  innocence,  believed 
anything."  (Why  did  Sosan  1^  each  people  in  t)  "  I,  too,  like 
the  hapless  Charlotte  " 

"  Why, — why  lu^less,  madam  I"  inquired  the  wife. 

"  "Bte  interest  yon  take  in  that  jromig  ematnre,"  obsMved  the 
lady,  with  new  composure,  "does  hoQonr  to  your  friendship.  Why 
^why  didn't  she  consnlt  me  before  she  married  1" 

"I  think,  madam,  you  inferred  that  Mrs.  Hgeoa  had  not  the 
advantage  of  yonr  acqusintance." 

"That  is  vary  tme,"  said  the  henerolent  stranger ;  "in  my 
seal  for  her  welfare,  I  had  entirely  forgotten  that  acddent — for 
I  moat  call  it  one." 

"  As  I  told  yon,  madam,"  said  the  yming  wife,  almost  agitated 
into  teaiB,  "  I  am  the  most  intimate  friend  Mrs.  Hgeon  bas ;  if 
yon  know  anything  that  concerns  her  peace  of  mind,  I  entreat  of 
yon,  my  dear,  dear  madam,  to  dirolge  it, — if  yon  know  anyttiing 
agMust  her  husband  " 

"Hal  "  and  here  a  sigh  was  almost  deepened  to  a  groan,  "hal 
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that  num.  Bat  I  wouldn't  let  the  dear  vomsiii  knovit — for  now 
she  is  married,  mj  love,  there's  nothiiig  to  be  gained  bj  nnJrin^ 
her  imhapp7  before  her  time  ;  aud  that,  I  fear,  will  come  boob 
enough." 

Mrs.  Pigeon  suddenly  threw  her  chur  aw&y — and,  looking 
with  a  Btem,  inquiring  eje  at  her  visitor,  and  holding  forth  her 
right  hand,  she  eiclumed  in  a  Toice  of  profound  conviction — 
"  Pigeon's  a  wretch ! " 

l%e  lady  stranger  took  a  little  gold  annff-box  from  her  pocket, 
and  calrolj  feeding  either  nostril,  toade  answer — "  He  is." 

"  And  he — he  who  seemed  so  gentle,  so  kind,  ao  good !  "  ex- 
claimed the  wife. 

"  It  was  alwBjH  his  way,"  answered  the  visitor,  who  then 
abmptlj  rose,  and  performing  a  curtsey,  said,  "  Madam,  I  wish 
yon  a  very  good  morning." 

"  But,  madam, —  sxirely  yon  have  something  more  to  say 
respecting  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pigeon  t "  asked  his  spoase. 

"  My  love,"  replied  the  elderly  lady,  "  I  might  say  a  great 
deal ;  but  when  you  have  lived  in  the  world  as  long  as  I  have, 
yoii  will  know  what  a  thankless  task  it  is  to  convince  people  of 
their  unhappiness.  Now,  my  dear,  it  is  enough  that  you  and  I 
know  the  wickedness  of  the  man  ;  as  far  Mrs.  Pigeon,  poor  fond 
soul !  were  she  to  see  the  truth  itself  PIl  he  bound  she  wouldn't 
believe  it  I  presume  they'll  be  in  town  in  another  fortnight  1 — 
I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  dear  Mrs.  Figeon  ; 
for,  sa  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Figginses" — and  the  kind  visitor 
moved  towards  the  door. 

"  But,  madam,"  and  the  anxious  wife  followed  the  lady 
&om  the  rooh),  "  may  I  heg  to  know  any  particular  case  of 
iniquity  1 " 

"  My  dear,"  answered  the  kind  woman,  lowering  her  voice, 
"  I  could  tell  you  fifty — but  the  worst  of  all  was  an  a&ir  at 
Tonbridge,  where'' 

"  Yes,  madam — jes,  pray  stay,"  for  the  lady's  hand  was  at  the 

"  At  Tonbridge,  where" 

At  this  moment  a  loud  rattling  knock  at  the  door  went  to  the 
heart  of  Mrs,  Pigeon.  They  had  already  been  denied  to  the 
Albatrosses — to  the  friend  of  the  Figginses — and  they  could  not 
be  at  home  to  any  other  visitor.  It  was  a  great  trial  j  but  Mra. 
Hgeon  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  her  feelings  as  a  wife  to  her 
feelings  for  the  genteel,  and  to  hurry  back  into  the  parlour, 
leaving  the  kind  communicative  lady  in  gt«en  spectacles  to  open 
the  s^etKloor.  Susan  at  the  same  moment  ascended  to  answer 
the  knocker ;  and  Mr.  Pigeon,  having  been  brought  from  tlie 
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dr&vlng-room.  bj  the  earnest  tones  of  hia  wife  in  tiie  pEuBag^ 
iiiicoiiscdotiBl;  called  forth — 

"  Sneao — who's  tiutt  t " 

"  Oh  !  there  is  Bomebody  at  home,"  cried  a  vcace ;  and,  to  the 
horror  of  Mrs.  Figeon,  who  donble-locked  the  parlour  door, 
OeoT^  Tomata,  a  young  gentleman  withveiy  great  hopes  In  the 
India-house,  entered  the  abode  of  Hjmen. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hgeon  are  at  Brighton,"  said  Soaan,  with  the 
confident  lace  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

"  However,  nr,"  aaid  Mr.  Figeon,  deecending  the  stairs — for 
hia  heart,  from  some  strange  cause,  had  bounced  at  the  name  of 
Tomato — "  however,  sir,  if  you  have  anything  to  communicate 
that  materially  concerns  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pigeon— I" 

"  Not  in  the  least — no,  not  at  all,"  answered  Tomata,  leianrdy 
oscokding  the  stairs,  and,  with  Mr.  Pigeon,  entering  the  dTawin|>- 
room.  "  So,"  eiud  Tomata,  flinging  himself  into  a  diair,  "  the 
Pigeons  ore  not  come  home  yet,  eh  t " 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pigeon,  the  day  of  their  marriage,"  answered 
Pigeon,  softly,  "  went  to  Brighton." 

"  Ha  !  well,  that's  not  thiee  weeks  yet.  It's  devilish  odd  why 
people  ran  away  directly  they're  married — as  if  they  were 
ashamed  of  what  they've  done.  However,  it's  a  banishment 
called  for  by  genteel  life,  and— of  course,  sir,  you  are  intimate 
with  Mr.  Pigeon  1 " 

"  I  have  that  pleasant  nr,"  said  SamneL 

"  You  lodge  here,  no  doubt  t  Eicnae  me,  although  I  have 
not  with  you  the  pleasure — and  doubtless  it  is  a  veiy  great 
one — of  knowing  I^geon,  still  I  am  very  intimate  with  his  littlo 
wife." 

"  Indeed,  air — I  never  heard  her  name" ■ 

"  I  dare  say  not,  sir;  I  dare  say  not.  Ob,  very  intimate  ;  we 
wore  petticoats  together.  Baby  companions,  sir — baby  com- 
panions.   Used  to  bite  the  same  pear." 

"  Beally,  air,"  and  ^geon  shifted  in  his  seat — "  I  was  not 
aware  of  so  early  and  bo  delicate  a  connexion  between  yourself 
nnd  Mis.  Pigeon." 

"We  were  to  have  been  married;  yes,  I  may  say,  the  weddings 
ring  was  orer  the  first  joint  of  her  finger." 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  asked  Rgeon,  wiOi  a  face  of  crimson, "  pray, 
ur,  what  accident  may  have  drawn  the  ring  off  again  I " 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  George  Tomato,  arranging  his  hair  by  an  , 
oppoute  mirror,  "myproapectslayinbidia — in  Indi^nr.  Now 
Lotty" ■ 

"  Who,  sir ! "  exclaimed  Hgeon,  wraihfully. 

"  Charlotte,"  answered  Tomata.    "  I  need  to  call  her  Lot^ 
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md  ihe — he  I  he  ! — she  used  to  oJl  me  Love^jple-^on  maj 
judge  how  fax  we  were  both  gone.  For  when  a  woman  jAa-yu 
tridu  with  ft  mfin's  name  j'oa  ma^  be  mm  ehe  begins  to  look 
apon  it  as  her  futiire  pxipertj.  An  a  frieod  of  her  hoaband,  do 
fon-lnowwhat  she  WMacenatomed  to  call  Pigeon  1" 

"  Kgeoi,  sir— irf  eonraa,  Pigeon,"  replied  the  hoaband. 

"  Never  cared  for  him,  then,  depend  upon  it :  otherwise  ihe'd 
have  tamed  Kge<ni  into  Turtle-dares  Ponter,  Tumbler,  and 
twenty  other  pretty  things.  Tnte  tondanieni,  air,  deoJs  in 
synonyms." 

"  Ydd  «re  always  right,  sir,  no  doubt,"  obaerred  f  igeon. 
"  But  yon  were  aboat  to  state  the  partuiular  hindrance  to  your 
marriage  wit*  " 

"  To  be  sure.  Lotty,  as  I  was  going  to  observe,  waa  a  niee 
Uttle  angar-jdnm — a  Teiy  nice  litUe  eugar-plum — as  you  will 
doobtlen  «Uow." 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Pigetm  poeeeased  tiiiri—lf  of 
■ofBoiait  coolnaas  to  admit  the  fiuniliar  tmUi  of  the  eirnile ;  he, 
howerer,  allowed  the  wife  of  his  bosom  to  be  "  a  nice  little 
sngar-plnm." 

"  Very  nice,  indeed ;  but  I  aaw  it — I  felt  convinced  of  it, 
a«d  the  truth  went  like  twenty  doggers  to  my  bou2  ;  bat  I 
diieovered  " 

"  Good  heavens  1 "  excltumed  Pigeon,  "  discovered  what  t " 

"  That  her  complexion,"  replied  Tomata,  "  beautiful  as  it  waa, 
would  not  stand  Triseranalee." 

'  And  was  that  yoor  sole  objeeUon  to  the  mat^  1 "  inqoiaftd 
Kgeoo,  fltdemnly. 

"  I  give  you  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  I  had  no  othn" 
motive  for  breaking  off  the  marriage.  Sir,  I  ahould  bare 
despised  myself  if  J  had  ;  for,  as  I  have  observed,  aur,  we  were 
botli  gime— very  fa  gone,  indeed." 

"  No  doubt,  air,"  answered  Pigeon,  bnming  to  avow  himwilf 
"  Bat  as  a  Mend  of  Mr.  Pigeon's,  allow  me  to  aasuie  yon  that 
the  Udy  was  not  found  too  fin-  gone  to  admit  of  perfect  recovery." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it — very  glad  of  it :  hope  it  is  so.  By-tiie-way, 
what  sort  of  a  fallow  is  Pige<m  t  Had  I  been  in  London — I  only 
came  up  yesterday — I  ahoold  have  looked  into  the  match  befi>r« 
it  took  plaee.  Lotty  could  expect  no  le«  of  me.  What  kind  of 
an  animal  is  this  Pigeon  t " 

."  Kind  of  an  animal,  sir  t "  stammered  Pigeon.  "  Why,  mr, 
he" 

"  Ha  I  that  will  do,"  said  the  abrupt  Tomata  ;  "  as  youVe  his 
friend,  I'll  not  pren  yon  rai  the  point    Poor  Lotty  I  aacnfioed. 
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"What  do  yoa  mean  l:^  aacrifioad,  airl"  foamed  Plgetn: 
"ounificedl" 

"I  canperoeivettttHKethekindof  logthe  poor  girl  ia  cluua«d 
^.;"  ukd  Tonurta  mDurofuilj  shook  hk  head  in  the  fiuie  f^the 
astotrnded  I^geon. 

"  Xrog !  log ! "orwd  the  huiband,  with  acaroely  breath  for  the 
mcinosjllablea. 

'    "  A  coane,  Tolgar^-etiU,  the  brute  may  have  kindness  for  his 
poor  victim,"  ohaerved  George  Tomato. 

"  Bnite,  victim  !  "  iroared  Pigeon  —  "  I'd  have  yon  loam 
Mr.  Jjoveapple  " 

"  What  do  jou  mean  bj  Xjoveapple,  sir  1 "  asked  Tomata  witik 
atcravistige.  "  There  was  but  one  person  in  all  the  world  whom 
I  allowed  to  take  that  sweet  freedom  with  Tomata — that  peraon, 
though  now  another's,  may,  if  she  pleaw,  mark  her  recollection 
<rf  formu'  d^m  by  adopting  the  pleasant  iiuniliarlty, — but  that 
which  I  might  be  happy  to  receive  at  the  lips  of  Mis.  Figeon 
herself  I  may  feel  disposed  to  fling  back  in  the  teeth  of 
]kfiB.  Pigeon's  hnsband's  Mend." 

Cow  devoutly  did  Pigeon  cniBe  his  admiration  of  the  g^ited, 
that,  in  the  fint  plaoe,  had  exposed  bim  to  the  undisguised  com- 
munication of  Mr,  Tomata,  and  in  the  next  prevented  his 
discovering  himself  to  the  perfidious  early  lover  of  his  fortnight 
wife  '.  Pigeon  stared  aghast  at  his  ingenuoos  visitor,  who  atrede 
towards  him  with  a  still  threatening  countenance. 

"  I  shall  call  when  the  Pigeons  come  home~I  heard  they  were 
at  home — be  kind  enough  to  iet  Mr.  Pigeon  have  my  card,"  and 
Mr.  George  Tomata  flung  it  upon  the  table.  "  If  Pigeon  make 
my  Xiotly  a  good  husband,  I'll  take  him  by  the  hand  ;  1^  how- 
ever, I  hud  him  no  gentleman, — find  that  he  shall  nse  the  giil  of 
my  heart  with  harshneas  or  with  even  the  least  uukindDess" 

"  Well,  sir  !  "  and  Pigeon  thrusting  his  hands  in  his  pocket*, 
owaggered  to  Tomata,  "  wlut  will  you  do  then,  sir  t" 

"  Then,  air,  I  shall  again  think  the  happiness  of  the  lady 
placed  in  my  hands,  and  thrash  " 

"  Her  husband } "  shouted  Pige<m. 

"  Her  husband,"  answered  George  Tomata ;  "  thrMh  her 
husband— rthraah  him  severely — very  severely,"  And,  so  saying, 
the  conditional  champion  ran  down  stairs,  and  quitted  the  house. 
It  was  a  warm  day,  and  Pigeon  fell  upon  a  chair,  and  with  his 
eoat-tails  &nned  tii»Tun.1f 

Hra.  'KgeoD,  wHh  palpitating  heart,  had  heard  the  hubbub 
above :  the  retmting  footsteps  of  George  Tomata,  and  his  final 
eiit  at  the  sbeet-door,  reUeved  her  of  an  agony  of  ii 
impatience  to  confound  her  husband  with  a  recital  d 
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generouslj  put  at  her  diBpoa&l  b;  the  naoajiaova  teienS  of  ib9 
VigffiiaeB.  How  ver^  fortunate  that  she  had  denied  heraelf  t 
How  parUenlarlj  luckj  that  her  rigid  adherence  to  the  geoted 
bad  beea  ttie  indirect  meuui  of  U,juig  bare  the  hidden  iniquities 
of  Pigeon  I  Bat  for  that  anspidona  circumBtance,  she  mi^t 
have  gone  down  an  iijnred  voman  to  her  graTe,  and  never  onoe 
have  snapected  it.  Now,  what  a  world  of  trouble  had  been 
generooslj  opened  to  her  !  Animated  hj  these  feelings,  nerved 
bj  this  conviction,  Mn.  Kgeon  nidocked  the  door,  and  having 
peroeed  for  a  moment  to  Tally  her  disordered  spirits  for  the  eon- 
jngal  contest,  she  wsa  about  to  qait  the  partonr  for  the  drawing- 
room,  when  the  folae,  the  traitorous  Pigeon,  stood  before  her. 

The  female  reader  roaj  possibly  be  enabled  to  judge  of  tits 
overwrought  feelings  of  Mrs.  Pigeon  from  this  touching  incident ; 
she  looked  like  a  marble  statue  upon  her  husband,  and,  wiUi 
stone-cold  lips  and  a  voice  that  would  have  petrified  a  pepper- 
pod,  said — "Sir !" 

Nor  may  the  male  student  of  this  domestio  history  be  less 
ignomnt  of  the  thimderstorm  brewing  in  the  breast  of  Figetm, 
when  he  shallleamthatthat  worthy  man,  knitting  his  brows  and. 
clutching  his  hands,  ground  through  all  his  double  and  sin^tt 
teeth — "Madam  I " 

"Sir!" 

**  Wadam  J  " 

Oh,  je  household  gods !  was  there  not  one  to  call  up  a  soothing 
vision — to  re-awakeu,  from  Ibe  dead  past,  the  scene,  the  fwin^ 
the  looks,  and  smiles  of  only  fiiWn  days  ago  ? — to  psjnt  th« 
CMuelj  interior  of  Kennington  Church — the  meek  parson  in 
candid  robes — the  mechanical  clerk,  with  a  label  in  his  mouth, 
saying,  "say  after  roe," — the  dewy  eyes  of  female  friends,  th« 
hardened  looks  of  the  already  condemned,  and  the  happy  self- 
eatisfied  insolence  of  uncaught  bachelors  t  "Where  were  tbe 
brideamtuds  hovering  affectionately  around  their  departing  sister 
— where  the  fluttering  bride,  charmed  down  to  the  aweeteot 
meekness  of  her  eex — where  the  bridegroom,  putting  the  best 
fikce  on  the  robbery  he  is  about  to  commit  opon  an  honest  famil; 
— where  the  stalwart  beadle — where  the  oak-faced  openers  of 
pewB  t  And  oh !  and  above  all,  where  was  the  sentiment  of  love 
and  hope  that,  tuning  the  strings  of  two  hearts  in  affectionate 
unison,  promised  tiiey  should  sound  for  ever  the  edf-aame 
stiain,  with  no  discordant  sharp,  no  deadening  flat  to  mar  the 
song  of  life  ?  And  where  was  Cupid,  shaking  in  the  eara  of 
the  bridesmaid  a  chain  of  wedding-rings — and  where  wm  tlw 
incorrigible  Hymen,  dancing  a  hornpipe  in  well-riveted  fetters 
<of  the  same  I 
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Had  llr.  and  2&B.  Tigtoa  eo  aoan  forgotCen  this,  and  these, 
and  all  1  Wu  it  the  aame  woman  who  moTed,  silently  as  a 
white  cload,  from  the  church,  who  now  —  a  little  fortnight 
gon^— towered  up  the  Pythoness  of  s  hearth-Btone,  and  cried 
forth  "  Sir  )  "  And — powers  of  mutability  1 — could  it  bo  the 
same  deferential  man,  the  biped  personification  of  acquiescence 
and  amiability,  who  now,  at  the  top  of  his  rude  lungs,  bel- 
lowed, "Madam  ) "  Alas  !  that  the  diords,  whereon  the  God  oi 
Uarriage  played  such  an  epithalamium,  should  crack  with  sach 
•  twang! 

"  So,  Mr.  Pigeon  ! "  aaid  the  injured  wife  ;  who  then,  incapable 
of  panning  the  theme  she  had  set  herself,  merely  added,  with  a 
gudi  of  tears,  "111  go  home  to  my  mother." 

"  Mrs.  Pigeon,"  replied  her  husband,  "  you  haye  done  very 
wrong  that  you  ever  quitted  that  worthy  and  most  respectaUla 

"  What  do  yon  mean,  Mr.  Pigeon  1  "  asked  the  wife. 

"  Mean  I  "  echoed  Pigeoo.  "  Where  there  haa  been  a  first 
love,  Mis,  Pigeon  " 

"  Oh  !  you  barbarous  creature  !  What — yon  own  it )  Yott 
have  not  even  tha  delicacy  that  genteel  life  " 

"  Delicacy,  madam  1  But  I  will  endeavour  to  master  my 
feelings,    lliere  haa  been  a  want  of  candour  between  us,  Mrs 

"  Yes,  yes  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Pigeon.  "  I  deserve  it  all ;  all  my 
acquaintance  told  me  it  would  come  to  this.  A  want  of  can- 
dour, indeed.  But  I  am  rightly  served.  This  is  the  fruit 
of" 

"  Fruit,  ma'am  !  "  exclaimed  Kgeon,  the  word  jarring  hia 
whole  anatomy ;  "  yes,  ma'am,  fruit — you  may  say  fruit." 

Mrs.  Pigeon  opened  her  pretty  blue  eyes,  and,  struct  by 
the  paanoD  of  her  lord,  by  the  tragic  signifioance  of  Jils  manner, 
requested  to  know  if  Mr.  Pigeon  intended  to  convey  any  insinna- 
tion.  Whereupon  Mr.  Pigeon  ^^roacbed  his  wife,  and,  with 
intsnsB  bitterness,  cried — "  Iioveapple  ! " 

"  Loveappls !  "  «choed  the  bewildered  Mrs.  Pigeon — "  Love- 
apple  ! " 

"  Yety  well,  indeed,  "■'I"'"  ;  very  well,"  cried  the  sarcastic 
hnsband.    "  Of  course  yon  never  heard  the  name  1 " 

"  Never  I  "  sud  Mrs.  Pigeon,  with  great  emphasis.  "  Never 
—that  is,  I " 

"  Charlotte !— for  the  last  time  I  may  call  you  Charlotte- 
do  yon  deny  that  you  have  ever  known  one  GeoTge  l^omata  1 " 

"  Ha  gave  me  an  ivory  card-case  brought  fiom  Canton," 
said  the  innocent  wife. 
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'*And  nothing  else,  nui'tun — nothing  else  1  Was  there  no 
inberdiuige  of  sentinient  t  So — no  d — d  firat  lore  1 "  cried 
Pigeon,  wrought  entirelT'  oat  of  genteel  life  by  the  violence  of 
hi*  pawion.    Pigeon  wuted  for  a  reply. 

Ifmi  Kgeon  snbdaed  her  emotion  into  scornful  dignitjr; 
snd'  simply  answered — "Mr.  Rgeon,  yon  are  beneath  my 
notice." 

"  To  be  anre — tiie  way  with  cnlprits,  ma'un — the  way  with 
ddprita,"  Mad  the  hmband. 

"  Mr.  Pigeon,"  cried  the  wife,  "  I  see  how  it  is — you  wiih  tw 
hrsalt  my  heart,"' 

"  ITo,  madam,"  answered  Kgoon.  "  No— I  tmsl^"  and  Pigecm 
drew  himself  up,  "  I  trust,  I  always  respect  the  property  of— of 


"  Of  strangera,  Mr.  Pigeon  1  But,  sdr,  though  I  am  your  wife, 
yon  shall  find  I  am  not  wholly  unprotected." 

"  Oh,  no  !  Ton  have  a  champion,  Mrs.  Pigeon — in  case  of 
aceidenta  I  have  his  card  already.  You  have  a  champion,  ma'am 
— the  knight  of  the  elephant  tooth,  ma'am — the  beroof  the  card- 
case — tto  tender  synonym — the — the  d — d  Loveapple  ! "  and. 
Pigeon  shook  his  fists  and  stamped  about  the  room.  "  And  I — I 
a  poor  believing  fool !  I  who  in  courtship  and  in  mamage  have 
never  neglected  you" 

"  Never  1  "  aaked  Mrs.  Pigeon.     "  Never,  Mr,  Kgeon  ? " 

**  No,  never,  ma'am — I  repeat  it." 

At  this  moment  the  black  cat  mewed  in  the  ball,  and  Ffgeon 
oonld  not  repeat  "  never."  Mrs.  Pigeon  read  the  oonftisiisi  of 
the  enemy,  and  immediately  followed  up  the  advantage.  Twice' 
&e  black  cat  mewed,  and  I^geon  wm  pale  and  dunfb. 

"  Mr.  Pigeon,"  said  the  wife,  "  I  blush  for  you,  that  you  should 
resort  tw  such  unworthy  means  of  masking  your  own  wickednesa." 

"  My  wickedness,  Mn.  Pigeon  !  "  and  the  hosband  retomeiS' 
to  the  chaige  ;  "  and  as  for  blnsbing,  ma'am,  the  complexion  of 
some  people  seems  proof  to  tiiat,  whatever  it  might  have  be^i  to 
another  climate." 

"  Answer  me  tbi^  madam — why  did  yon  stay  in  England  to 
make  me  miserable  1  'Wby — I  ask  yon — why  did  yon  not  go  to' 
^Princomalee  1  " 

"  Trincomalee,  Mr.  Pigeon  !  Ton  mean  Tonbridge,  sir^-Ton- 
bridge.    I  have  heard  it  all,  Mr.  Pigeon." 

"  All,  ma'am  1  Tonbridge  1  You  are  mad,  ma'am — mad  wSlt' 
unfounded  jealousy,  ma'am.  Bat  this  shall  be  ended,"  said' tlia 
husband, 

*  I  hope  it  will,  mt,"  said  the  wife. 

"  'We'll  separate,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Pigeon, 
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"WitL  mora  pl««aiireUuui'wa«nmr  met,"  rajinnedMnLPigam. 

"  And  pechapH,  ""'^»'",  if  wa  remaia  t^roDty  yean  togstlur, 
tfceie  will  not  be  a  more  faronrable  moment  Uiau.  the  QreBUti',' 
And  witk  thk  aTowaJ^  Mr.  Pigeon  w»  aboat  to  quit  tfai 
parkur,  reaolnlely  bent  npoa  hi«  hat  and  glovse  ;  when  Ilia 
wife,  'with.admlraLlapTeHenea  aCmiud,  pUoedlieFself  before-the 

"Mr.  PigBoa,"  abe  said,  lepresnng  her  taaiq  "  whatev^  we 
m&y  decide  apoa  for  ovrBelvaa,  let  ub  not  for|;et  what  i*'diia  to 
genteel  sodetj.  If  you  leave  the  houae  in  broad  daylight^  it 
moat  be  known  that  ve  are  in  town.  At  lea«t,let  usizj  Utwett 
away  a  moutb,  and  then  aepante  reepeotahly." 

"  Agreed,  "^■^'^'"" — agreed  !  "  said.  Pigeon.  "  I  haT»  ba^ 
denied  to  my  exceUent  godiatber,  AlbatroBs — a  diildleea  maa 
with  ten  New  River  ahana — and  how  he  might  neaeot  the  faloa- 
bood,  I  know  not.  Aa  yoa  auggest,  we  will  ramain  hidden  for  a 
month,  and  then  separate  for  ever." 

"  You  wUl  keep  fixad  to  that,  I  traat,  Mr.  Pigeon.  T  "  aaked 
the  wife. 

"  Immutably,"  aniwered  the  husband. 

"  They  went  to  Brighton  a  fortnight  ago,"  aaid  the  glib  Suhhi 
to  a  new  inqmrer,  whoae  modest  knock  bad  not^  in  their  conten- 
tion, been  heard  by  the  denied  couple. 

"  Hush  \  "  cried  Mra  Pigeon  to  her  boaband  ;  and  they  both 
listened  for  the  voice  of  the  visitor. 

"  A  fortnight  ago,"  repeated  the  unflinching  domestic^  "  and 
of  course  they  won't  be  in  town  till  the  monthle  up.  It  wonld^t 
be  genteeL" 

"  I  heard  tJiat  Mr.  Pigeon  wa«  seen  last  nighty"  said  a  lady  at 
the  door. 

"  My  aunt ! "  cned  Mra.  Pigeon.  "  L  know  ahe'a  ma&>  hw 
will — I  must  aee  her." 

"ImpoeBbUl"  said  Pigeon..  " I  cannot  be  compromiaad  with 
Albatroaa." 

"  But  sre  yon  aure  they're  not  in  town  1"  aakad  a.gpntJeman. 

"  Tonr  ancle ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pigeon. 

"I'd  a  letter  from,  'em  only  this  morning,  air,"  aaid  the 
valuable  Sosau,."  witb  ordeia  about  the  gold-Sab  aad  oanary^ 

"  We  have  wnllud  aome  way,!'  aaid  the  male  vimtor,  stcfi^Bg 
hastily  into  the  ball,  and  at  tfae  saooe  time  laying  hi»  buid  apon 
the  parlonr  door,  "  so  well  stay  and.  reab  a  little ; "  and  tntlt 
these  words  the  reepectahle  undo  and  aunt  walked  into  the 
^tartment,. followed  by-Snaan,  who,  with  amased  loekj9,.staiMri 
round  the  room,  and  then  threw  her  ^es  suapidonaly.  towacdk 
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tbe  fir«pl«ce.  H!ad  Mr.  and  Mm.  Kgeon  flown  up  the  chimney  T 
Another  glAUCa,  and  Susan  was  satisfied  of  their  whereabout ; 
thej  irere  both  squeezed  in  a  conier  cupboard — in  a  nook  parti- 
cularly ineommodiona  fiir  people  about  to  separate  for  ever. 
However,  aa  the  door  was  opened  by  her  uncle,  iSn.  Kgeon  had 
flown  to  the  narrow  sanctuary,  and  Mr.  Figeon,  generously  laying 
aside  all  difference  of  opinion  in  his  poisnit  of  safety,  immediately 
followed  her.  Fear  must  have  a  very  contractile  power,  or  that 
cupboard  had  never  contained  both  the  I^eons. 

"  Funushed  with  very  tolerable  taste,"  said  the  nnele,  aa  he 
surveyed  the  appointmenta  of  the  room. 

•<  All  the  taerte  belongs  to  my  nieee,  no  doubt,"  s^d  the  aunt. 
"  Everything  very  handEome ;  though  I  can't  say  much  for  the 
article  that  decorates  the  chimcey-piece."  Hgcon  winced,  for  ho 
knew  that  tlie  lady  spoke  of  his  portrait 

"  Hang  it  1  the  frame's  handsome,"  answered  tbe  liberal  miele 
"  and  the  picture  itself  very  like  the  man." 

"  Oh  !  deplorably  like  him,"  rejoined  the  annt.  "  Poor  Char- 
lotte !  I  hope  shell  be  happy — I  hope  her  heart's  in  the  match ; 
— but,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it  a  great  sacrifice.  No,  no^ 
young  Tomata  was  the  man." 

"  So  I  should  have  thought ;  but  if  the  wencb  preferred. 
Pigeon  she  was  right  to  have  him.  And,  after  all,  Tomata's 
fortune  lies  in  expectation,  and  Pigeon,  though  the  last  perwn  aa 
I  conceive  for  a  woman  to  love,  has  a  certainty."  Thus  spoke 
Charlotte's  uncle. 

"  Well,  I  hope  'twill  all  end  well,"  said  the  aunt  "  Fortu- 
nately, Charlotte  has  been  piously  brought  up,  and  has,  I  believe, 
been  taught  the  virtue  of  reaignatioD.  "When  they  come  home, 
we  must  of  course  ask  the  creature  of  a  husband  to  dinner."  A 
loud,  oft-repeated  knock  startled  the  aunt  Bud  uucle,  and  struck 
new  terror  to  the  two  hearts  in  the  cupboard. 

"  Not  come  home  yet,  eh  t "  queetioned  Captain  Albatross,  in 
hia  loudest  voice, 

"  At  Brighton,  mr.  I  said  this  morning,  sir,  at  Brighton," 
answered  the  invincible  Susan. 

"  At  Brighton,  eh  t  Ha  !  we  shall  see  ; "  and  tite  martial 
tread  of  the  C^itain  sounded  in  the  hall,  followed  by  other  foot- 
steps, and  in  a  moment  he  flung  open  the  parlouiMloor,  and 
entered,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Albatross  and  Ur.George  Tomata. 
"Ha!  mydearMr.Fi^itns— S(rs.Ilggins,  lamyours.  So,they 
have  come  home,  I  presume  1 " 

"  No— no,  indeed,  Captwn,"  said  TTncle  I1g(^ ;  "  we  have 
only  taken  shelter  here.  "We  certainly  heard  that  they  were  at 
home — beard  Uiat  I^geon  had  been  seen." 
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"  I  am  pretty  sure  I  mw  him  last  uight — I  am  almost  certain 
of  it,"  aid  the  Captain. 

"  Now,  Edward,"  said  Mrs.  Albatrosa,  "  why  will  yon  be  ao 
poutiTe  t  As  I  sud,  may  yoo.  not  be  miatakea  1  Were  I  to 
beliers  all  abont  those  macatoona,  how  vary  unhappy" 

"Leonora  I  "  exclaimed  the  Captain,  asd  hia  wounded  sen- 
mbUity  showed  itaelf  in  his  relaxed  features ;  "  again  macaroons ! " 

"V017  odd,"  said  Mr,  Kggina,  "becauae  nobody,"  and  he 
glanced  at  the  portrait,  "nobody  conid  mistalce  that  fkce." 

"So  it  appears  to  ne,"  sud  the  Captain.  "Splendid  fellow! 
isn't  he  1" 

"  Eh  1 "  asked  Figgins,  with  an  incredalona  look,  for  he  doubted 
the  serioosnees  of  Albatross. 

"  Splendid  fellow — not  regolarly  handsome ;  but  very  fine. 
My  godson,  Mr.  f^ggiua,  shall  have  all  I  have." 

"  I  was  remarking,"  s^d  Mrs.  figgins,  "  before  yon  came,  that 
there  was  a  certain  expression  in  that  portrait  very,  very  superior 
to  regular  beauty." 

"Splendid  fellow!"  repeated  the  Captain.  "I  knew  his 
mother,  ma'am,  before  she  married  ;  bnt  I  was  ordered  with  my 
ragiment  into  Kent,  and  absence,  yon  know  " 

"  Edward  I "  cried  Mrs.  Albatross. 

"I  have  done.  Now  to  business ;  depend  upon  it,  there's  some 
mystery  here.  It  is,  after  all,  scarcely  to  be  thoaght  that  Pigeon 
ia  in  town :  for  I  never  con  believe  that  Samuel  Pigeon,  my 
godaou  that  is,  my  son  that  ought  to  have  been,  would  " 

"  Captain  Albatross,"  exclaimed  the  Captain'^  lady,  "  I  must 
leave  ibe  room." 

"  Would  have  denied  himaelf  to  me.  Conld  I  tliink  so,  Td 
cUsinherit  him  this  minute.     I'd  " 

Another  loud  knock  at  the  stieetHloor ;  Susan  answered  the 
call,  and  was  about  to  assure  a  Udy — the  self-same  visitor  who 
had  had  so  interesting  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Pigeon — that 
"her  master  and  miatress  were  at  Brighton,"  when  the  new- 
comer inquired  "if  Mr.  andMra,Figgina  werenot  in  the  house?" 
Another  minute,  and  the  lady  walked  into  the  parlour. 

"Mrs.  Blight ! "  cried  Mra.  Hggina,  and  she  rose  to  welcome 
tlie  visitor  in  green  spectacles.  "Who'd  have  thought  to  see 
yon  t" 

"  I  have  been  to  your  honse,  and  they  told  me  you  were  com^ 
here,"  said  Mrs.  BlighL 

"  How  good  of  you  to  follow  ns  J  "  remarked  Mrs.  Figgins. 

"Oh I  this  is  not  my  firat  viait  to-day,"  observed  the  self- 
eomplacent  Mrs.  Blight  "  I  heard  of  the  marriiige,  and  cania 
Straight  from  the  coach." 
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"^d  did  yon  see  Pigeon  1 "  asked  detain  AlbatroM. 

"Ot,  no!  he's  at  Brighton  ;  but  I  saw  a  femalo  har^" 
answered  Mrs.  Bligbt. 

"  Wlut,  the  aerrant  1.  No  I  A  &inale  1— what  kind.  <£ 
pereon  1 " 

"  Why,  for  mj  own  part,  I  riiould  mj  lathei  a  plain  jonog 
wonutn,"  answered  Mks. Blight..  "A  penon  ■mnmlng  ^nta^ 
aiia,  with  no  real  pretensions  to  them." 

("  Be  qntet^  my  deu^— pr^  be  qoiet,"  whiapered  Pigeon  to  Ida 
wife  in  the  cupbiard.) 

"  She  was  a  friend,  fihe  told  me,  of  Mm.  Pigeon's. — If  sudi  are 
her  friends,  I— well,  well,  perhaps  Henry  dsserres  it" 

"  Henry  !  "  exclaimed  (>ptain  Albatross ;  "  what  Heniy  1 " 

"  Heniy  Pigeon,"  answered  Mrs.  Blight ;  "ha!  thatwaaaaad 
affaji  at  Tonbridge ! " 

"  Why,  Henry  Pigeon'H  gone  to  New  Zealand,"  cried  Mrs. 
Piggins  ;  "  it's  a»muel." 

"  Ih  it,  indeed  1  "  asked  the  serene  Mrs.  Blight  j  "  howaroE,  it'a 
all  the  same.  I  thought  I'd  call  to  see  tbe  couple  if  ai  hosae, 
and  if  not  to  have  a  peep  at  the  fumiturfl," 

"  And  you  saw  a  lady  here  I "  aaked  Aibatross.  "Thiade^Maa 
the  mystery — for  Tomata,  whom  I  luckily  nm  agnnst,  has  been 
here  tliin  morning,  aiid  fonnd  a  gentlemui." 

"  No,  no — I  didn't  say  gentleman,"  oried  Tomata.  "  D — a-ib  I 
I  hope  I  know  liie  breed  better :  he  seemed  a  sort^  of  mixtom  oS 
the  haberdasher  and  the  sheriff'e^fficer." 

("  Never  mind  the  coxcomb,  love  ! "  whijq)ared.Mra..Pig«aD'lo 
her  agitated  spouae.) 

"  A  man  in  the  house !  "  cried  all  Uie  ladies. 

"And  a  strange  woman !  "  added  iSia.  Blight..  "Tha  plaoe 
will  be  stripped,  and  the  dear  couple  ruined." 

"  I  had  some  faa  witli  the  fellow,  to  sound  him,  for  he  told  me 
he  waa  Pigeon's  Mend — if  tme,  poor  Charlotte  ! "  said  Iknnatik 

"Somebody  got  into  Qia  house  to  rob  it!  "  cned.JIdia..  AU»> 
tEosa. 

"  Really,  now  I  recollect,"  mid  Tomato,  "  I  think  his  pemtm 
did  answer  a  description  lately  given  of  a  Mlow  in  a  pangmph, 
b^inning,  '  Caution,  to  fvnilicB-' " 

"  Where's  the  maid  3 "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Piggina ;  and  tho  maid 
was  loudly  summoned  to  the  pulow^ 

"Now,  girl,"  said  the  stem  Albatross,  "'tisusdan  todbnyit 
— you  have  Bomewhere  bidden  a  man  in  &e  housa." 

"  And  a  woman,"  shrieked  tlie  ladies,,  eridentlf  wisiuug-  to 
make  the  iniquity  completa. 

"Where  are  they  1— Tomata,"  said  Albatross,  "Biapa 
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get  tea  officer.  Yon  wicked,  onwoiihj  domestic,  wbare  ia  the 
man  ! — where  the  woman  1 " 

Suaaji,  with  uu&baahed  face,  ruaed  her  forefinger,  and  pointed 
it  Bteadil J  towarde  the  comer  cupboard. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  then  we've  catight  ye  I "  exclaimed  AlbatroBB,  and 
he  tore  open  the  door. 

"  Charlotte ! " 

"  Samnel ! " 

"  Mr.  Pigeon ! " 

Such  were  the  exclamalaonB  of  the  Albatroeees  and  Figgiuaes, 
echoed  hj  Mrs.  Blight  and  Geoi^  Tomata. 

"  My  dear  Charlotte,  why  did  3^u  deny  yourself  1 — why  hide 
Id  such  a  place  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Figgins. 

"Samnel,  what  is  all  this}"  inquired  Albatron  ;  "why  keqi 
your  arrival  eecnrt  from  your  &ienda  1 " 

■  "  The  &ct  is,  Captwn  AJbatross,"  answered  Pigeon,  "  we  were 
tired  of  Brighton,  but  we  felt  it  wasn't  genteel  to  return  befoM 
the  month ;  and  as  we  were  denied  to  oue,  we  were  compelled 
to  be  denied  to  another;  and.  bo  we  wenton  until  at  last,  we^ 


Samuel  Pigeon  was  ashamed  to  confess  the  truth — a  truth  too 
firequently  and  too  gravely  Ulustcated ;  for  how  often  do  we 
Bee  simple  Pigeons  in  search  of  what  thay  ignarantly  consider 
the  genteel,  compelled  at  length  to  take  shelter  in — a  comer 
cupboard  t 
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I  euinot  tdl  tbkt  thB  ir 
todebtad  for  part  of  hi*  tnagj  ind  lagidty  to  Shilupaue  and  UiltODi 
ena  though  it  ihould  happen  that  b»  nim  huri  af  theii  nameii 

GoAffin'i  Eftay  on  SgrufeArwf. 

Wz  do  great  injuBtice  to  the  College  of  Mandarini,  if  w« 
think  that  bodj  at  the  present  time  ignorant  of  the  msj^elB  of 
Shftkapeafe.  No :  C&ntou  has  produced  its  commentator,  and 
bymeaju  of  his  expUnatocy  genios  it  is  hoped  that  in  afev 
jeaiB  the  whole  Celestial  Empire  will,  in  the  f^esa  of  its  know- 
ledge, bow  to  the  tnajest;  of  the  poet.  At  this  moment  we  hare 
before  us  a  radiant  evidence  of  the  admission  of  the  Great 
Teacher  into  the  Sacred  Citf;  believe  it,  astounded  reader, 
Shakspeare  has  gone  farther  than  Nieuhoff.  England,  howeyer 
— that  England,  who  baa  shown  heraelf  such  an  idolatreu  of  her 
darling  son — who  has  encircled  the  honae  in  which  he  first  drew 
breath  with  a  golden  rail — who  has  secured  it  from  poenbla 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  bigot,  by  making  it  the  property 
of  the  state  * — that  England,  who,  when  the  tree  planted  by  tha 
bard  was  felled  by  the  axe,  wept  as  she  turned  tlie  timber  into 
'bacco-etoppera— that  England,  wh<^  even  at  the  present  time, 
only  a  litUe  more  than  two  centuries  after  his  death,  has  already 
begun  to  think  of  the  propriety  of  erecting,  at  some  future  day, 
a  national  monument  to  her  poet — that  I^gland  cannot,  after 
the  many  and  affecting  instances  of  her  deep  maternal  lore 
toward  her  most  illustrious  child,  lefiise  to  aid  in  tlie  dissemi- 
nation of  ShakBpear&uity  in  any  comer  of  the  world,  but  at  tha 
present  interesting  crisis,  more  particularly  in  the  empire  of 
China. 

The  cry  that  the  Chinese  are  not  yet  fit  for  Shakspeare — a  cry 
raised  in  the  same  acute  spirit  in  which  people  in  chains  hava 

■  The  Mulbany.ttM  »*a  est  down :   and  the  race  of  Qutrtli  ii  not 
otlnet 
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lieen  said  not  to  be  fit  for  freedom — can,  we  think,  hare  no  bad 
effect  on  eren.  moderate!;  liberal  men,  after  the  production  of 
papen  now  Ijeneath  our  handa.  All  we  ask  of  the  foreign 
minister  is  a  companj,  to  act  either  on  board  Chinese  jnnka  or 
on  shore,  as  the  intellectnal  wants  of  his  Majesty  may  require ; 
nay,  if  under  the  direction  of  tfaeir  own  atage-manager,  to 
exhibit  themselves  at  any  distance  in  the  interior.  Hie  company 
to  be  paid  and  clothed  by  the  goTeramciit  for  whose  benefit  they 
act,  with  this  condition,  that  they  be  anbject  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Chinese,  obediently  sharing  their  eyebrows  and 
letting  their  tails  grow.  For  the  passing  difSculty  of  iitt- 
language,  that  we  have  no  doubt  will  soon  be  OTercoma  ;  many 
of  the  actorv,  we  religiously  believe  11^  speaking  and  playing 
equally  well  in  Rnglinh  or  in  Chinese.  We  now  come  to  the 
proo&  of  the  fit  condition  of  the  people  for  Shakspeare — for  that 
which  they  will  "  hail  as  a  boon,"  and  which  we  shall  part  with 
as  a  drug. 

Some  mouths  unce,  it  was  our  fortune  to  be  present  at  an 
»action  of  curiontiefl  from  the  East — shells,  parrots,  rice-paper, 
chopsticks,  japanned  cabinets,  and  cut-throat  sparrows.  Our 
friend  Peregrine — he  bad  just  arriyed  from  the  Great  Pyramid, 
from  the  top  of  which,  and  by  means  of  a  most  excellent  glassy 
ha  had  discovered,  and  after  made  c^tive,  three  giraffes — bade 
money  for  a  picture.  As  it  was  a  scene  from  Shakspeare  there 
were  of  course  no  opposing  bidders,  and  he  became  the  owner  of 
what  proved  to  be  an  exquisite  evidence  of  Chinese  art  and 
imitation  ;  in  brief,  no  other  than  a  copy,  faithfully  drawn,  and 
most  brilliantly  coloured,  by  on  artist  at  Canton,  of  the  BoydeU 
picture  of  Falataff  in  ttie  Buck-basket,  and  die  Merry  Wives. 
The  picture  however,  proved  in  itself  to  be  of  liUle  'value 
compared  to  the  essay  found  to  be  inserted  at  the  back  between 
the  picture  and  Hm  frame ;  being  written  on  paper,  half  a  quire 
of  which  would  not  exceed  the  thickness  of  a  butterfly's  wing, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  treasure  escaped  even  the  meritorious 
vigilance  of  an  auctioneer.  It  is  this  essay  that  we  now  propose 
to  submit  to  the  reader,  in  evidence  of  the  condition  of  China  for 
an  instant  export  of  a  company  of  fino  Shakspaarian  actors. 
When  we  state  that  the  essay  has  been  printed  by  its  author  in 
at  least  one  of  the  Canton  journals,  the  dissemination  and 
adoption  of  the  principles  compriaiid  in  it,  over  the  whole  of 
China,  cannot  for  half  a  moment  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  wholly  acquit  our  intelligent 
Mandarin  of  the  taint  of  ingratitude.  It  is  evident  that  liia 
views  of  English  history — at  least  of  that  portion  in  which 
XUstaff  conspicuously  appear^  for  the  writer  sufieis  no  snigect 
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to  eecqw  in&QfWftj  involved  in  the  dwractar  of  the  inuMrtd 
kni^it— bKve  been  gaUiered-from  oub  pi  aartaRaw-vraattymeti-; 
he  has,  if  ire  ma;  b«  ^owed  to  m^t  h,  swdced  the  brain  tm  a 
"  -wamei  «aakB  eggs,"  of  Bixaa  enlightened  but  «bsaiire  snper- 
cogo,  -whom  he  has  l<ft  tmhimouTed  and  nnthanked.  Hcnr 
dJfCiBMiit,  in  ft  similar  ceae,  wastiie  conduct  of  an  -En^ilhiHTf: 
our  deep  veneixtion  of 'the  uatiomd  diar&ctar  iriU  aoti&t  this 
happy  momont,  suffer  hb  to  be  silent  on  &b  giatefiil  *"f™- 
nimi^  of  Mr,  Nahiun  Tate,  who,  in  hie  pre&ce  to  hia  improred 
Tsreion  of  "  King  Lcsr,"  rshmis  Iub  "  tlianki  to  an  itt^tnuttt 
friend  iriio  int  pointed  out  the  tragedy  "  to  hi*  condesoending 
Dotioel  Tbe  aileiiDe  of  -the  Mandarin  towards  fail  inatniotor  is 
the  more  strange,  ae  ingrstituSie  iB-nottiie  Tice  of 'the  barbarian. 
An  ing^oua  fneud  pointa  out  a  skulking,  nnamied  sbaggler  'to 
K  Coasadc  ;  'Uie  soldier  Tnakea  him  priBonar,  cuts  rif  hie  ttata, 
slits  hia  noee,  bores  hia  tongue,  and,  liaving  mounted  the  captiTe 
behind  him,  in  the  cardial  spirit  of  Nohuta  Tate,  "  thanks  his 
ingsniooB  firiend "  tor  his  information !  JBot  it  is  so  ;  in  this 
puticnlar  bur  Mandarin  &ik  ki  eompMisDD  -witb-tbe  Cuuaml, 
and  with  Nafaum  Tste. 

We  now  lay  before  -Qie  reader  the  ^Bmxy  of '  Ching  the  Man- 
dnin,  who,  it  will  be  seen  in  his  ordera  to-Ute  painter  employed 
to  copy  the  original  pietnre— by  -whom  taken  to  China  nmains 
onknowD — fasa,  Mitfa  national  axaetUMs,  giren  the  birth  and 
education  not  only  of  the  author  of  Palsta^  but  of  I'alstafl 
himself,  together  with  glancing  notioes  of — Windsor  wives  and 
Windsor  soap. 

It  is,  perh^,  only  due  to  the  translator,  to  state  that  t^  oor 
exprtes  solidtution  he  has  a  httle  lowered  the  orientalism  of  the 
ori^nal,  whilst  he  has  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  preaerre 
the  easy,  conversational  tone  of  the  educated  Chinese. 

"  Chikq  to  Ting. 

"  I  send,  O  Ting,  from  the  barbarian  ahip,  a  picture  <^  baritar- 
-riana.  Wake  one  for  701ZT  friend,  like  unto  it ;  in  st«^  in  di»p«, 
and  Goiour,  eren  the  same.  Bat  why  should  I  waate  words  -with 
Ting,  whose  peniul  is  true  as  the  tongua  cf  Confiitzee  I  So ; 
I  will  sbaiglUwaj  deliver  to  him  all  toj  itudiee  have  made 
known  -to  me  of  the  barbaiian^  written  on  the  canvass  befoTS 
him  :  for  how  can  even  Ting  punt  the  &ew  oT  barbarians  in 
their  very  tmth,  if  he  know  -not  the  history  not  only  of  them- 
■elvfB  but  of  theirfathets  1 

"  Xhehe  barbarian  with  the  big  l>eliy-wHs  called  Forlatoff,  and 
in  time  was  kiHnmas  finrgson  f  oristoff'i  from  which,  tliereiam 
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doabt,  "ha  ma  tt  Bkilflil  Uwh  in  the  army  of  the  liarboriiLU  king, 
more  of  whotn  in  good  ■eaaon.  'Forlstoff'H  father  wob  odc  Shftk, 
or  Shftke,  Bpoore  or  Spear  ;  for  there  hRve  been  great  tumults 
among  the  barhBriaoB  about  the  t.  In  nothuig  does  the  ign»- 
nnoe  of  the  Engliih  b&rbariiutt  more  lamentablj  discover  itaelf 
than  in  the  origin  thej  obetinatelj  give  Ui  their  ^abgpeore; 
who,  according  to  them,  waa,  like  the  great  Brahme,  hatched  in 
sn  e^  on  the  bank  of  a  nver,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  thouaand  idle 
books  in  which  he  is  called  the  '  swan  of  Baveone.'  And  thk 
ccmceit  was  further  manifested  in  the  building  of  a  place  called 
'the  Swan  Theatre,'  where  the  iiarbariana  were  wont  to  wonhip. 
There  ia  little  known  of  Shakspeare's  wife,  Forlitoff's  mother, 
and  that  little  proves  her  to  hare  been  an  idle  person,  girrai  to 
great  sleep  and  sloth,  as  is  shown  b;  her  getting  nothing  at  the 
death  of  her  hosband  but  his '  second-beet  bed.' 

"  If  Forlstoff  would  not,  at  a  later  time  of  life,  leave  off  stealing, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  owed  the  fault  to  his  father  Shaks- 
peare,  who  was  forced  to  &jto  London,  which  ia  a  sacred  city 
fat  all  thieves,  for  having  atolen  an  antelope,  an  animal  conse- 
ontted  to  the  higher  kind  of  barbarians,  and  which  it  is  death  for 
the  poor  to  toach.  Indeed,  the  flesh  of  the  antelope  is  to  be 
eaten  vrith  aafetj  by  very  few  of  the  barbariana,  it  having  killed 
evm  many  of  their  Eldermen  immediately  after  dinner. 

"When  Shakspeare  came  to  London  he  was  poor  and  without 
friends,  and  he  held  the  horses  of  the  rich  barbarians  who  came 
to  worship  at  a  temple  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  time  he 
learned  to  make  shoes  for  the  horses  ;  and  in  such  est«em  are 
the  shoes  still  held  by  the  barbarians,  that  they  are  bought  at 
any  price,  and  nailed  at  the  threshold  of  their  houses  and  bams ; 
t<a  where  they  are  nailed,  the  foolish  natives  think  no  fire,  no 
pestilence  will  come,  and  no  evil  thing  have  any  strength.  Bneh 
ia  tike  silly  idolatry  of  the  barbariana. 

"  At  length  Shakspeare  got  admitted  into  the  temple ;  and 
there  he  showed  himself  maater  of  the  greatest  arta ;  and  he 
wrote  charms  upon  paper  whicli,  it  is  said,  will  make  a  man 
weep  or  laugh  with  very  happineas, — will  bring  spiritfl  from  the 
aky  and  devils  frcnn  the  water,— will  open  the  heart  of  a  man 
and  show  what  creeps  within  it, — will  now  snatch  a  crown  from 
a  king,  and  now  put  wings  to  the  back  of  a  beggar.  And  all 
this  they  say  Shakspeare  did,  and  studied  not  No,  beloved 
Ting,  he  was  not  like  Bing,  iriio,  thouf^  but  a  poor  cowhem], 
beearae  wise  by  poring  on  his  book  spread  between  the  harns'  of 
bis  cow,  he  travelling  on  her  back.' 

"  And  Shakspeare  proceeded  in  his  marvels,  and  he  became 
licb ;  and  even  the  queen  of  the  barbarians  was  aaen  to  smUs 
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at  him,  and  once,  with  a  bamiog  look,  to  tbrow  her  glore  ak 
him ;  but  Shakspeare,  it  is  said,  to  the  discomfiture  of  tho 
queen,  returned  the  glove,  takiiig  no  further  notioe  of  tlie 
amatoiy  invitiition. 

"  In  a  ripe  eeaaon  of  hia  life,  ShakHpeare  gave  up  coiyUTin^ 
and  returned  to  the  Till^e  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Haveone, 
where,  as  it  ia  ignorantl;  believed,  he  was  hatched,  and  where 
he  lived  in  the  fiilneaa  of  fortune.  He  had  lud  down  his  conr 
juriug  rod  and  taken  off  his  gown,  and  passed  for  noUiing  mtov 
than  a  man,  and  it  ia  said — though  jou,  beloved  l^ug,  who  sea 
the  haught7  ejen  and  curling  noees  of  the  leaser  man  mandariiu, 
can,  after  what  I  have  writ  of  Shakspeare,  hardly  believe  it — 
thought  himself  nothing  more. 

"  Shakspeare  built  himself  a  house  and  planted  a  tree.  The 
house  is  gone,  but  the  barbarians  preserve  biicka  of  ^t  in  their 
inner  chambers,  even — I  tremble  as  I  pen  it — as  we  preserve  the 
altars  of  our  gods. 

"  The  tree  was  cut  down  by  a  flikir  in  a  brain  fever,  but  the 
wood  is  still  worshipped.  And  thiH,  O  Ting  !  I  would  not  adc 
fou  to  believe,  had  not  jour  own  ejea  witnessed  that  wonderful 
tree,*  the  leaves  whereof  falling  to  the  ground,  become  mice  t 
Hence,  learn,  that  the  leaves  of  Shakspeare's  mnlbenj  hav« 
become  men,  and  on  a  certain  day  every  year,  with  mulberry 
boughs  about  their  heads,  their  bodies  clothed  in  their  richest 
garments,  they  chnnt  praiaea  to  the  memory  of  fihakapeare,  and 
drink  wine  to  his  name. 

"  Shakspeare—Forlatoff'B  father,  and  the  father  of  a  hundred 
lusty  sons  and  daughters,  such  as  until  that  time  had  never  been 
born,  Shakspeare — died  l  He  was  buried  in  a  eheet  of  cedar,  set 
about  with  plates  of  gold.  On  one  of  these  plates  was  writ  some 
magic  words ;  for  thieves,  breaking  into  the  grave,  were  fiiod 
and  changed  to  stone ;  and  are  now  to  be  seen  even  as  they  were 
first  struck  by  the  charm  of  the  magician.  And  ao  mudi, 
beloved  Ting,  of  Shakapeare,  Forlatoff'a  father." 

That  our  mandarin  has  herein  displayed  very  popular  abilities 
for  the  difficult  task  of  a  commentator,  no  one  who  has  read 
many  volumes  of  Shaksperian  commentaries  will,  we  behev^ 
deny.  It  is  observable  that  in  many  instances  he  makes  hia 
facta  ;  a  cuatom  of  particular  advantage  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
most  peculiar  opinions  and  couctuBions.  We  have  read  some 
writeta  who,  deprived  of  this  privilege,  would  really  have  nothing 
to  write  upon.    Hie  pleasure  of  making  a  giant,  great  as  it 

■  See  Navarralo'i  "  Chini 
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poBBiblf  m&7  be,  cannot  be  comp&rkble  to  the  deliglit  of  kUliog 
him,  our  own  handiwork.  If,  however,  our  reader  nill  bear 
with  US,  WB  willt  proceed  with  the  labour*  of  Ching  on  the 
dtaracter  of  Faktaff,  and  on  those  peraonages  and  events,  directlj 
and  indirectly,  tkSBOciated  with  hia  glorious  name,  fahrtaff  in 
China  !     Jack  Falstaff  on  a  regimen  of  rice  ! 

"Forlstoff  was  bom  in  the  third  hoar  of  the  morning  ;  and  at 
his  birth,  the  ronndness  of  his  bellj,  and  the  whiteness  of  hia 
head,  betokened  his  future  greatneaB.  Bat  little  is  known  of  his 
«arly  life ;  save  that  he  asaiated  in  the  temples  of  the  barbarians, 
■where  his  roice,  once  remarkable  for  its  sweetnesc^  became 
broken  with  the  ceal  of  the  singer.  He  then  travelled  with  a 
juggler ;  and — if  lying  were  sot  the  especial  vice  of  the  barba- 
rians— did  greater  wonders  than  even  our  own  Yiyi.  The  Elder- 
men  of  London — so  named  becaose  chosen  from  the  oldest 
inhabitants — are  known  bj  a  ring  upon  the  thumb ;  this  rinj^ 
Forlstofl^  to  the  admiration  of  the  barbarian  court,  crept  through 
nnd  throogh  like  any  worm,  and  was  jai>moted  by  the  king 
therefore.  I  should,  however,  do  evil  unto  truth  did  I  not 
Advise  yoo,  0  Ung,  that  this  feat  of  Forlstoff  seems  greats  than 
it  really  is :  for  a  tame  eagle  being  kept  in  the  court  of  the  king, 
it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  a  talon  of  the  bird  was  some- 
thing thicker  than  the  waist  of  the  said  Forlstoff, 

"  It  is  certain  that  Forlstoff  a  short  tjme  after  his  &at  with 
the  ring,  became  a  student  in  a  place  called  Clemency  Ian; 
which,  aa  its  name  implies,  is  a  temple  wherein  youths  study  to 
become  meek  and  merciful,  to  love  all  men  as  brothers  of  their 
«wn  flesh,  and  to  despise  the  allarements  of  wealth.  There  was 
with  him  another  student,  called  Hobert  Shaller,  who  afterwards 
became  a  Handarin,  or,  in  the  barbarian  tongue,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  ;  being  promoted  to  that  ofGce  because  he  was  like  a 
doable  radish,  and  had  bis  head  carved  with  a  knife.  Ha  was, 
when  at  Clemency  Inn,  drest  in  an  eel-skia,  and  nsed  to  sleep  in 
a  lute-case.  He  lent  Forlstoff  what  the  barbarians  call  a 
thousand  pounds,  which  Forlstoff  was  honest  enough  to — ac- 
knowledge. 

"  I  next  find  Forlstoff  in  company  with  one  Princeal — the  son 
of  the  barbarian  king,  and  several  thieves.  Forlstoff— and  here 
the  vice  of  his  fiither,  Shakspeare,  breaks  out  in  the  child — 
tempta  the  king's  son  to  torn  robber.  He  is,  however,  so 
ashamed  of  the  wickedness,  that  he  goes  about  it  with  a  mask 
on  his  face,  as  a  king's  son  ought 

"  Forlstoff  fiJls  into  disgrace  with  Princeal,  and  is  sent  by  him, 
with  soldiers,  to  Coventry ;  that  being  a  place  in  the  barbarian 
eoonliT,  where  no  man  speaks  to  his  neighbour.    After  aomo 
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delaj,  Forlstoff  niArdiea  through  Conatrx,  to  fight  one  Pnnj, 

irho  can  ride  up  a  straigkt  hill,  uid  is  thcnfiire  called  TTiil  lyi. 
ForUtoff  fights  with  him  by — that  is,  near  »  dock,  and  kilfa  him, 
fttncesl,  the  king's  sob,  meanlj  «Bde*70«rijig  to  deprii*  Fc^ 
Staff  of  the  hoDovr. 

"  Alter  the  battle,  Ferlstoff  goes  t»  djba  with,  the  king  at 
Wineer,  irhich  is  the  rojal  mwaubctory  ibr  lotip.  Forietoff 
pretent^  to  lore  two  iriTea  at  the  same  time,  and  U  pat  bf  them 
in  what  is  colled  h^  tiie  barbariani,  a  fruat-baaket,  t^t  ia  a 
basket  for  the  finer  sort  of  barbariana,  thfiir  word  bud  answer* 
leg  to  our  puA,  and  meaning  higii,  handsoioe,  graad.  He  is 
fiuQg  into  the  river,  and  saves  himself  bj  awinming  to  a  gBrt«r. 
He  is  afterwards  pTmiriied,  by  being  tamed  mto  the  1078!  &reat 
with  horns  upon  hie  bead,  and  chvns  upon  bis  handa  Prittoea^ 
in  time,  becMnes  king,  and  discards  Forlatofl^  who  goes  home — 
goes  to  bed — does  nothii^  bnt  look  at  the  enda  of  bii  finger^ 
talks  of  the  green  fields  aboat  Wineer,  and  diesi 

"  For  the  habits  of  Forktof^  if  thej  were  not  qnlt*  aa  nrtuooa 
as  those  of  Fo,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  bait  irf'  his  tjmea ;  for  we 
haTB  his  own  words  to  prove  that  thej  were  osce  tbeae  of  th* 
best  barboriana.  He  swore  but  few  oatha — gambled  but  once  » 
day — paid  his  debts  four  times — and  took  recreation  atdy  whoa 
he  cared  for  it.  He  loved  sack— a  liquor  ttat  has  pmaled  the 
heads  of  the  learned — without  eggs,  and  was  eztnonliiksrily 
temperate  in  bread. 

'  His  compmions  were  thieres  of  the  highest  tepote — but  all, 
tuiiappily,  died,  and  left  no  sons ! 

"  You  will  now,  oh,  wise  utd  Tirtooas  Tin^  directed  by  these 
few  and  feeUe  words,  paint  me  tha  pictore  of  Foriatoff  tad  his 
two  wivai." 

We  put  it  to  the  impartial  reader  whether  Ching,  in  the  aboTe 
estimate  of  the  character  of  FalstaE^  liaa  not  entiUed  himself  to 
take  rank  with  many  Shakspearian  commentates ;  and  wbether, 
if  the  foreign  minister  will  not  consent  to  ship  a  company  of 
English  actora  to  Canton,  Clung  ahoold  not  be  invited  by  tbo 
patrons  of  the  ftitish  diama  to  preside  in  a  Lesdou  tluatra 
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WHrahonld  not  Loznnia  make  to  lumoelfaii  onlerof  tatttnl 
Wbj  should  not  povertj  have  its  patch  of  honour  }  Wlieretbra 
should  not  the  ondabbed  knights  of  evil  fortune  eurj'  aboat 
them,  viUi  a  gndova  hnmilitjr,  the  inevitaUe  types  of  their 
▼atorouB  crmteet  with  the  Paynim  iniquities  of  iifb  ?  Wherefore 
may  not  man  wear  indigence  as  prondlT'  as  nobilit;  fiaahes 
its  jewels )  Ib  there  not  a  higher  heialdr3r  tlian  that  of  t^ 
erilegel 

Not  a  very  long  time  ago,  the  £iBg  of  Greece  awarded  to  an 
Sr^liahman  the  Order  of  the  Kedeemer.  The  EDglishEsan  <Kd 
not  reject  the  g^ ;  he  did  not  stare  with  wonder,  or  nmle 
in  meek  pity  at  the  grave  mockery  of  the  diotinetim  ;  bat 
winning  the  consent  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Victoria  to  q>ort 
the  jewel,  the  Knight  of  Christ — kn^t  by  the  handiworic 
of  the  King  of  Greece — hong  about  him  the  Order  of  the 
Bedeemert 

And  what  may  be  the  graciooe  di^pline  of  this  Order  ef  Be- 
demption )  Has  the  new  Knight  sold  off  all  that  ha  had,  sttd 
given  the  money  to  the  poor  1  We  have  heard  of  do  sndi 
broker's  work :  and  surely  the  newspaper  tongue  would  have 
given  loud  utteiance  to  the  penitence  of  Mammon,  What  die- 
dpline,  then,  does  this  Order  of  Christ  com[>et  up(«i  its  boly  and 
'""—"I-*"  brotherhood  1  What  gloii^ng  services  bnra»ls 
the  heart  and  spirit  of  man — what  self-martyrdom  does  it  re- 
compense 1  Is  it  tba  b^ht  reward  of  hiEEnility — of  actxve 
loviBf^kindneM  towards  everything  that  breathes  1  Is  it,  that 
th*  knitted,  beyond  ten  thoasand  t^Kmaaad  men,  has  proved 
tha  divine  temper  o£  the  spiritaal  follower  of  Jeans,  making  his 
honrly  life  an  active  goodness^  and  with  «very  breath  drawn, 
drawing  ■saror  to  rewisdiBg  Hearts  t  Snraly,  the  order  ef 
the  BedaamBr— thai  awfid,  Hlemn  badges  setting  ^>rt  its  waaiar 
fesu  tha  Mcdid  crowd  of  earUi — conld  qmIj  be  vonehaHifM  to 
MUM  haidGhnsliBi  seEna«y—eMdd  cmiy  reward  some  trioflqihsBt 
wreetliag  i>t  th*  eofiaing  soul— soma  woadrow  viet<a7  ki  the 
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forlorn  hope  of  this  dark  struggling  life.  These  uro  our  thoughts 
— these  our  pasnonate  irorda  ;  whereupon,  the  Harftld  of  Uw 
Court  of  Greece—*  grave,  fantastic  wizard — with  mildly-re- 
proYing  look  and  most  delicate  speech,  saTS — "  You  are  wrong : 
qultd  wrong.  The  Order  of  the  Bedeemer,  though  hf  no  means 
die  first  Order,  is  a  very  pretty  Order  in  its  way,  3ii  months 
since  we  gave  it  to  Captain  Jonquil,  from  Paris  ;  and  tmly  no 
man  more  deserved  the  Order  of  the  Redeemer.  He  tanght  His 
Uajes^'s  infitntry  the  use  of  the  bayonet :  his  howitzer  practice 
too,  is  a  divine  thing.  Captiun  Jonquil  is  a  great  soldier.  Last 
week,  the  Order  of  the  Bedeemer  was  alao  bestowed  upon 
.Andreas  ;  a  great  favoimte  at  conrt — bnt,  if  the  naughty  tnith 
must  be  told,  a  pimp." 

Alas  !  IB  heraldry  always  innocent  of  blasphemy  t 
On  the  13th  of  June,  1843,  a  grave  masque — a  eolemn  cero- 
mony — was  held  at  the  Court  of  St  James's.  Heraldry  again 
looked  smug  and  pompous.  A  Knight  was  to  be  made  of  "  tlie 
most  ancient  Order  of  the  lUatle."  Let  us  make  a  clean  breast 
of  OUT  ignorance  ;  we  assert  nothing  sgainst  the  antiquity  of  the 
Thistle  ;  for  what  we  know,  it  may  be  as  old — ay,  as  old  as  snea. 
But  upon  the  glad  13th  of  June,  a  Chapter  was  held,  and  John, 

Marquis  of ,  and  the  Eight  Hon.  WOliam,  Earl  of  — ~n, 

wero  elected  Knights.  They  of  course  took  the  oaths  to  protect 
and  succour  distressed  mudens,  orphans,  and  widows  ;  to  abstain 
from  every  sort  of  wrong,  and  to  do  every  sort  of  right. 

"  Tb<    Mmrquii    of  then    kneeling    near   Ihs    Soierdgn,    led 

Hr.  Wooda  on  lii>  knee,  preaenting  to  the  Qaaen  the  rlbuid  and  jewel  of 
the  Order,  Hei  M^eit;  wu  greciouily  pleued  to  place  the  mme  aver  the 
noble  Huquii'i  left  ihonlder.  Hii  Lordihip  riiiag,  kiMcdthe  Sonrtlgm's 
bud,  end  haviiig  receiTed  the  congratulatiani  oC  tlie  Knighti  brethnn. 

From  that  moment,  John,  Marquis  of ,  looked  and  moved 

with  the  aspect  and  bearing  of  a  man,  radiant  with  new  honours. 
He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle  ;  and  the  jewel  sparkling  at  his 
boBOm  feebly  ^ified  the  bright,  admiring  looks  of  the  world — 
the  gaze  of  minted  love  and  admiration  bent  upon  him.  Bnt 
on  this  earth — in  this  abiding  place  of  equity — men  do  not  get 
even  thistles  for  nothing.  It  may,  indeed,  happen,  that  dasert 
may  pant  and  moan  without  honour  ;  but  in  the  court  of  fcing^ 
where  justice  weighs  with  nicest  balance,  honour  never  with  its 
smiles  mocks  imbecility,  or  gilds  with  outward  lustre  a  con- 
cealed rottenness.  Honour  never  gives  almsj  but  awards  j  nstice. 
Mendicancy,  though  with  liveried  lackies  clustering  at  its  car- 
riage^— and  there  is  such  pauperism, — may  whine  and  pray  its 
hardest,  yet  move  not  the  infleuble  herald.    He  awards  tboae 
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jewals  to  virtae,  irMcIi  Tirtna  bas  sweated,  bled  for.  And  it  is 
with  this  belief  yea,  im  the  very  bigotry  of  the  creed,  wa  aak — 
what  has  John,  Marqais  of  ^-^  fulfilled  to  e&ru  his  tltiatle  } 

"Wbat,    the     Bight    Hon.    William,    Earl    of  1     What 

dragon  wrong  has  either  overoomel  What  giant  Untmth 
Btormed  in  Sophist  Caatle  1  What  necroDuntic  wickedness 
baffled  and  oonfbimded  1  Yet,  theae  battlaa  have  been  fonght — 
theae  triumphti  won ;  oh  !  who  shall  doubt  them  1  £e  sare  af 
it,  ye  unbelieving  demagogues — scoffing  ^ebeiaaa,  not  for  nothing 
nobility  browses  upon  thistlee. 

We  pay  all  honoor  to  these  inventions,  these  learned  devices  of 
tha  Herald.  Thej  donbtless  clothe,  comfbrt,  and  adorn  hnmanity, 
which,  withont  them,  would  be  cold,  naked,  shrunk,  and  iqaiJid. 
They,  moreover,  gloriously  attest  the  eupremacy  of  the  tame, 
the  civilised  man,  over  the  wild  animoL  The  Orders  of  the 
Herald  are  taltiv  withont  the  pain  of  punctnre.  The  Kew 
Ze&laader  CBniea  his  knighthood,  lined  and  starred  and  flowered 
in  his  visage,  Tha  civilised  knight  bangs  it  more  conveniently 
on  a  riband. 

We  are  sack  devout  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  Orders,  that 
we  devote  this  small  essay  to  an  attempt  to  nu^e  them,  under 
some  phase  or  other,  universal.  We  will  not  linger  in  a  consider»- 
tion  of  the  Orders  already  dead  ;  lovely  was  their  life^  and  as 
fragrant  is  their  memory.  There  was  one  Order — Teutonii^  if 
we  mistake  not — the  Order  of  Fools.  There  was  a  quaint  sincerity 
in  tha  very  title  of  this  brotherhood.  Its  philosophy  was  out- 
speaking ;  and  more  than  all,  tha  constitution  of  Bach  a  chapter 
admitted  knights  against  whose  worthiness,  whose  pecnliar 
right  to  wear  the  badge,  no  envious  demagogue  could  say  lua 
bitter  saying.  Surely,  in  our  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of 
antiquity,  this  Order  might  have  resurrection.  Tha  Fool  might 
have  his  bauble  newly  varnished — his  cap  newly  hung  with 
tinkling  bells.  Some  of  us  chirp  and  cackle  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
bygone  day  ;  bnt  that  is  only  wisdom  which  jumps  with  our  own 
cunning ;  which  fortiiias  ns  in  the  warm  and  quiet  nook  of  soma 
hallowed  prejudice.  From  the  mere  abstract  love  of  juatioe,  we 
should  be  right  glad  to  have  the  Order  of  Fools  revived  in  the 
fdlleat  splendour  of  Folly.  Such  an  Order  would  so  beneficently 
provide  for  many  nnrawarded  public  idlers — ay,  and  public 
workers. 

There  was  a  time,  when  the  world  in  its  first  childhood  needed 
playthings.  Then  was  the  Herald  the  world's  toy-maker,  and 
madefbr  it  pretty  Uttle  nick-knacks — golden  fleeces,  stars,  ribands, 
and  garters ;  tempting  the  world  to  follow  the  kickshaws,  as 
nurse  with  sugared  bread-and-butter  tempts  the  yeanling  to. 
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bey  its  totteriog/eert  1%e  world  kM  grown  oU — old  and  wise: 
T^unot  tJie  ^rdd  btmkn^ but  lika  a  pedlai at  a&ir,drMn 
the  heart!  «f  nfiiple  men  after  tlte  shmio^  (iJken  gLoriea  in  hia 
box.  U-eunriiile,  pkiloaophr  in  Iiodde«  gre}',  Iftugba  at  tlw 
acowd,  who  bellow  bitck  the  Iwgfa,  and  aotnetiaua  pelt  tho 
rerereod  fool  for  hk  irreli^oBB  hnmoBr ;  for  he  who  beliarea 
not  in  Btan  and  Oartem  is  unbelierer  ;  to  the  world's  beat  aiul 
bri^test  faJth,  atheiit  and  aoofier. 

la  It  not  strange  that  a  nuui  Bhould  think  the  b«tter  of  bim- 
aelf  for  a  few  stones  glittering  in  his  bosom  t  That  a  wwtly 
band  about  die  leg  should  make  the  blood  daoee  more  awiftly 
throBgh  the  art«riea  t  That  a  man  aeeing  his  fareaat  sat  willi 
jaweUer's  stars,  aboald  think  them  gloriooa  aa  the  atan  of 
heaven, — hiniaeU^  littk  lees  than  aa  earthly  god,  ao  deified  t  I£ 
iheee  Ihinga  be  really  types  and  emblems  ot  true  greatmett,  what 
rascal  povertj  beoeta  the  man  withoat  them  \  How  is  he 
damned  in  hia  baseness !  What  mere  olFal  of  hiimamtf,  tlie 
Uped  without  an  Ord^ !  And,  therefore,  let  stars  be  muItipUed ; 
and  let  nobilitj — like  beea — suck  haney  from  Thistles ! 

We  are,  however,  oonfirated  in  oor  late  £dliag  fait^  We 
an  bigoted  to  Orders.  Meo,  like  watches,  mnat  work  the  bett«r 
upon  jewels.  Man  is,  at  the  beat,  a  poppet ;  and  ia  only  pat 
into  dignified  motioo  wheo  pulled  b;  Bine  or  Bed  Bibanda. 
Now,  as  few,  mdeed,  of  na  can  get  atua,  garters,  or  ribaada,  let 
ns  have  OnWa  of  oat  own.  Ld:  na,  with  invincible  ■^■«oiit- 
jdaeencj,  ennoUe  our«elvG& 

In  the  hopeless  ignorance  and  -mlgarity  of  oar  first  pT«jiidic^ 
we  mig^t  poamblj  want  due  vMieivtiam  for  the  Ghdden  FUeee  j 
an  anient  and  most  noble  Order,  worn  bj  few.  Yet  witb  all 
onr  worst  cateleesnesa  towarda  the  Order,  we  never  £elt  for  it 
the  same  jutjing  oantonpt  we  feel  towards  an  Order  wotn  by 
many — not  at  their  battf^-holea,  not  oateide  thdr  breaata,  but 
in  the  v«7  core  of  their  heartg,~the  order  of  the  Golden  Calf 

Oh  !  boweUen  Platai,  what  a  host  of  Knights !  What  a  leao- 
fcoed,  low-browed,  thiek-jowled,  swag-bellied  brotherhood  t 
Iteformitf,  in  all  its  fantaatk  variety,  meeta  in  the  OiafAer. 
Thej  wear  no  armaur  of  steel  or  bnai,  bat  are  casMl  in  the 
ma^c  mful  of  impenetrable  Bank-paper.  Hief  faavo  no  aworf, 
no  epe&r,  no  iron  mace  with  spikes ;  but  they  ride  mernly  into 
the  fight  of  iife,  swinging  about  gold^:ntt«d  purees,  and  levelling 
with  the  dust  rebdlions  poverty.  llLeae  are  the  Kmghta  of  tho 
Golden  Calf.  It  ia  a  glorious  oommunity.  What  a  loA  ol  eaay 
triumph  they  have  1  With  what  serene  aelf-aatu&ctiou  Ihe^ 
jneasnre  the  wide  distanoe  between  mere  panpen— <he  Eoi^ita 
«f  the  Order  of  Nothing— «Dd  thenuelvest    How  they  walk  Oe 
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eartti  m  it  tiiej  ftloae  poMOMod  Ute  patent  of  valking  apright  t 
How  tbej  dilate  ia  tlie  light  «f  l^ir  own  ffAd,  like  adden  in 

Aauwt&talha&ooF  ia  tUiOnderof  t^GtoldaiCaU'.  It  is 
■worn  anwen,  a*  wa  h»T«  aaul,  in  A«  lioBila  of  men ;  but  iti 
efiiects  are  visible  :  the  disease  q>eaka  oat  ia  ereir  atooii  of  fleah 
— poor  huuati  wram'a-ineat  I — aitd  tbKiba  in  every  miucia  It 
poiMOs  the  soul ;  gives  the  eje  a  wiiiint ;  takiea  from  the  &oe  of 
fellow-maa  its  Qod^pfied  digiiit;,  and  makea  )uaa  a  tlung  to  prey 
Upcn ;  to  work,  to  use  up  ;  to  reduce  to  so  maeii  hard  cut ; 
then  to  be  put  npy  with  a  wary  look  of  triumph,  into  the  poi^et. 
This  Order  daronawith  a  leprosy  of  soul  Urn  worshipper.  ItbliiMla 
and  deafens  him  to  the  gltHies  and  tbe  baniuHueB  miniBtnuit  to 
poorer  aeo.  His  eye  is  jaundiced,  and  in  the  very  stars  of  God 
he  Bees  nought  bnt  twinkling  gnineaa. 

At  this  moment  great  is  the  Order  throughout  the  land  ! 
I^nnnous  ita  lavs,  reckleaa  its  doings.  It  is  atroiig,  and  why 
should  it  be  just  1  To  be  of  this  Order  is  now  tJte  one  great 
iitriving  of  life.  They  alone  are  men  who  w«ar  the  jewel-~ 
wretches  th^  witlkont  it  Man  wm  originsUy  made  from  tlia 
dust  of  the  earth  :  he  ia  now  formed  <^  a  richer  nubstanoe :  Ute 
true  man  is  made  of  gold.  Ye^  the  regenerate  Adun  is  strock 
only  at  the  Mint 

Hie  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Oolden  Calf  hav«  no  formaj 
seremooy  of  election ;  yet  has  brotlier  Euight  almost  iiutinclsve 
knowledge  of  brother.  In  the  solitude  of  bis  own  thongbta  is  he 
made  one  of  the  eommnnity ;  in  utter  [H'ivacy  he  kisses  the  pnloe- 
lera  hand  of  Plotos,  and  awears  to  his  supremacy.  The  oaUi 
divorces  him  from  psnper-life — from  its  cares,  its  wants,  its 
sympathies.  He  is  privileged  from  the  nneasiuesa  of  thoug^^ 
the  wear  and  tear  of  anxiety  for  fallow-man  ;  he  is  oompact,  and 
self-concentrated  in  his  selfishness.  Nought  rufflee  him  tliat 
touches  not  that  inmost  jewel  of  hia  aoai,  his  knighthood's  Order. 

In  the  olden  day,  the  Knights  of  the  Fleeo^  the  <i>arter,  and 
other  glories,  won  theur  rank  upon  the  batUe^eld, — blood  and 
strife  being  to  them  the  bandmaidB  of  honour.  T^  chivaliy  of 
the  Golden  Calf  is  mild  and  gentle.  It  splits  no  brain-pan,  spill* 
no  blood ;  yet  is  it  ever  fighting.  We  are  at  the  Exchange. 
Look  at  that  easy,  peacefdl  man.  What  a  eerenitj  ia  npon  hia 
cheek  1  Wbat  &  mild  lustre  in  his  eye  1  How  plunly  ia  he 
habited  1  He  wears  ^e  livery  cJ  sim^didty  and  the  look  of 
peace.  Yet  has  he  in  his  heart  ^e  Order  of  t^  Ooldsn.  CIb1£ 
He  is  one  of  Wananon's  boldest  heroes  A  very  soldier  at 
fortune.  He  is  now  fitting — figh^ng  valoroosly.  Ho  has 
Oome  armed  with  a  bran-new  lie — a  &b^ood  of  s 
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temper,  which  vrith  voudroiiB  qiuetnde  be  ]aj»  abont  him 
mskiug  huge  gaahea  in  the  monej-bags  of  those  he  fighta  with. 
A  good  foreign  lie,  well  finiabed  and  well  moonted,  ia  to  this 
Kjaight  of  the  Golden  C&lf  as  the  sword  of  TtMry  to  Orlando. 
With  it  ha  HometimeB  cuts  down  giant  fortunea;  and  after, 
"  grinds  their  bones  to  make  his  bread." 

And  there  are  small  esquires  and  pages  of  the  Order ;  mea 
who,  with  haaxt-Felt  veneration,  lick  their  lipa  at  the  Goldeo 
Cal^  and  with  more  than  bridegroom  jeaming  pant  for  poeses- 
sion.  These  email  folk  swarm  like  sununer-gnats ;  and  still  they 
drone  the  praises  of  the  Calf;  aud  looking  at  no  other  thing, 
have  their  eyes  bleared  and  dazzled  to  all  beside. 

The  Knights  of  the  Oolden  Calf  shed  no  blood ;  that  is,  the 
wounds  thej  deal  bleed  inwardly,  and  give  no  evidence  of 
homicide.  They  are,  too.  great  consumers  of  the  marrow  of 
men ;  aud  yet  they  break  no  bones,  bnt  by  a  trick  known  to 
their  Order,  extract  without  fracture,  precione  nutriment,  l^ey 
are  great  alcbemiata,  too ;  and  turn  the  sweat  of  unrequited 
poverty,  ay,  the  tears  of  childhood,  into  drops  of  gold. 

Much  wrong,  mnch  violence,  much  wayward  cruelty — if  the 
true  history  of  knighthood  were  Indicted — lies  upon  the  Fleece, 
the  Qarter,  yes,  upon  the  Templars'  Lamb , — yet  all  is  bnt  as 
May-day  pastime  to  the  voracity,  the  ignorance,  the  wilful 
selfishness,  the  bestial  lowings,  of  the  Oolden  Calf.  Aud  of  ttiis 
Order,  the  oldest  of  the  brotherhood  at«  the  most  gluttonous. 
There  is  one-  whose  every  fibre  is  blasted  with  age.  To  the 
imagination  his  face  is  as  a  coffin-plate.  Yet  is  he  all  belly.  As 
cruel  as  a  cat,  though  toothless  as  a  bird  ! 

Oh,  ye  knights,  great  and  small — whether  expanding  on  iha 
mart,  or  lying  perdtt  in  back-parloars — fiing  from  your  hearts 
the  Order  there,  and  feel  for  once  the  warmth  of  kindly  blood ! 
The  brotherhood  chuckle  at  the  adjuration.  Well,  let  us  fight 
the  Order  with  an  Order. 

The  Order  of  Poverty  against  the  order  of  the  Golden  Calf  I 

Will  it  not  be  a  merry  time,  when  men,  with  a  bhthe  &oe  and 
open  look,  shall  confess  that  they  are  poor )  When  they  shall 
be  to  the  worid  what  they  are  to  themselves }  When  the  lie, 
the  shuffle,  the  bland,  yet  anxious  hypocrisy  of  seeming,  and 
seeming  only,  shall  be  a  creed  forsworn  ?  When  Poverty  asserts 
itself  and  never  blushes  and  stammers  at  its  true  name,  tba 
Knigbts  of  the  Calf  must  give  ground.  Much  of  their  strength, 
their  poor  renown,  thdr  miserable  glory,  lies  in  the  hypocrisy  of' 
those  who  would  imitate  them.  They  believe  themselves  great, 
because  the  poor,  in  the  very  ignorance  of  the  dignity  of  poverty 
would  ape  thuT  magnificence. 
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The  Order  of  Poverty  !  How  miuiy  anb-orderB  might  it 
embrace !  As  the  spirihpf  Gothic  chiTslrj  hu  its  fraternities, 
so  mi^t  the  Order  of  Foverty  h&ve  its  distinct  devices. 

The  Order  of  the  Tiiistle !  That  is  an  order  for  aohilitf— « 
glory  to  glorify  marqnisate  or  earldom.  Can  we  not,  nnder  tiis 
mle  of  Poverty,  find  as  happy  a  badge  1 

Look  at  this  peasant.  Hta  foce  bronzed  witli  mid-day  toiL 
From  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  cheerftil  looks  and  nncomplainiog 
words,  he  turns  the  primal  earee  to  dignity,  and  manfolly  earns 
his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Look  at  the  fields  around ! 
Golden  with  blessed  corn.  Look  at  this  bloodless  soldier  of  the 
plough — this  hero  of  the  sickle.  His  triumphs  are  there,  piled 
np  in  bread'bestowing  sheaves.  Is  be  not  Sir  Knight  of  the 
Wheat-Ear  1  Surely,  as  truly  dubbed  in  the  heraldi;  of  Jnstice, 
as  any  Knight  of  the  Thistle. 

And  here  is  a  white-haired  ahepherd.  As  a  boy,  a  chUd, 
[dayfiil  as  the  lambs  he  tended,  he  laboured.  He  has  dreamed 
away  his  life  upon  a  hill-dde — on  downs — on  solitary  heaths. 
The  humble,  simple,  patient  watcher  for  fellow-men.  SoUtode 
has  been  his  companion :  he  has  grown  old,  wrinkled,  bent  in 
the  eye  of  the  burning  ann.  His  highest  wisdom  is  a  gue»  at 
the  coming  weather :  he  may  have  heard  of  diamonds,  but  he 
knows  the  evening  star.  He  has  never  sat  at  a  congress  of 
kings :  he  has  never  helped  to  commit  a  felony  upon  a  whole 
nation.  Yet  is  he,  to  our  mind,  a  most  reverend  £night  of  the 
fleece.  If  the  Herald  object  to  this,  let  us  call  him  Knight  of 
the  Lamb  1  In  its  gentleness  and  patience,  a  fitting  ^pe  of  the 
poor  old  ahepherd. 

And  here  is  a  pauper,  miasioned  from  the  workhouse  to  break 
stones  at  the  road-aide.  How  he  strikes  and  atrikes  at  that 
unyielding  bit  of  flint  1  Is  it  not  the  stony  heart  of  the  world's 
injustice  knocked  at  by  poverty  1  What  haggardness  is  in  his 
face  1  What  a  blight  hangs  about  him  !  There  are  more  years 
in  his  looks  than  in  his  bones,  'nme  has  marked  him  with  an 
iron  pen.  He  wailed  as  a  babe  for  bread  his  father  was  not 
allowed  to  earn.  He  can  recollect  every  dinner— they  were  so 
ftw— of  his  childhood.  He  grew  up,  and  want  was  with  him, 
even  as  his  shadow.  He  has  ahivered  with  cold — fainted  with 
hanger.  His  every  day  of  life  baa  been  set  about  by  goading 
wretchedness.  Aronnd  him,  too,  were  the  atores  of  plenty- 
Food,  raiment,  and  money  mocked  the  man  n>ade  half  mad  witii 
destitution.  Yet,  with  a  valorous  heart,  a  proud  conquest  of 
the  sbnddering  spirit,  he  walked  with  honesty  and  starved.  His 
long  journey  of  life  hath  been  through  thorny  places,  and  now 
he  sita  upon  a  pile  of  stones  on  the  way-side^  breaking  them  ibr 
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vniUioiue  bread.  Could  loftieit  chitalrf  thaw  greater  beninn 
— iMUer  Bdf-wntKsl,  tiian  thii  old  man,  Hub  -wetrj  hreakve  dl 
{finto}  BbiJlheiiatbe«ftiieOTdvD€PovertTl  iHnatpBnoiT 
tc  luB  «ven  u  a  rtrt>e  of  hoDonr !  Hi*  grey  vorUkonw  «wit 
Ivnw  Aan  pui^e  and  jniniTiBr  ?  He  Asli  be  Kni^t  af  tbs 
Granite  if  you  will.  A  -witnUtonse  gem,  imdeed— «  "wretched, 
I^l^waj  jewel — yet,  to  fiie  ejeof  tntb,  iinw  tlkAB  muif  &  doeal 


TluB  nm  u  a  we&T«r ;  tbia  a  potter.  Hen  too,  ia  %  nxar- 
grindar;  bare  an  irtm-worker.  Idbanr  ia  tbeir  Icrt  ;  labour  tbef 
jeam  for,  l^ougb  to  aome  of  tiiom  laboor  oomea  with  miBsrabto 
diaeaee  and  earlj  deatk.  Hare  we  not  here  Knighta  of  the 
SkntUe,  Knighta  of  Claj,  and  Knighta  of  Vnkas,  who  prepu» 
the  caicaaaof  the  giant  eng^  far  ita  vjtal  flood  of  8t«am  %  Are 
aot  these  among  the  noblest  of  the  bodb  of  Foveitj  t  Shall  Vkej 
not  take  high  rank  in  ita  Order  I 

We  are  at  the  month  of  a  mine.  There,  many,  many  fathoraa 
bcdow  m^  works  the  naked,  grimed,  and  tweiitiiig  wretdi, 
(npf/KiBaA,  bmtaliaed,  that  he  may  dig  ua  coal  iat  oar  winto-'a 
b«arth  ;  where  we  may  gather  roond,  and  with  filled  betliea, 
w«ll-<dothed  backs,  and  hearts  all  lofifted  in  Mlf-ctMDplaeeney, 
talk  of  the  talk«d-of  evili  of  the  world,  as  thon^  they  wws  th« 
&U£a  of  iU-natnred  men,  and  not  the  veritiei  of  bleeding  life. 
That  these  men,  doing  the  fonlect  offices  of  the  world,  dMold 
still  he  of  the  worid'i  pooreat^  gi*es  dignity  to  want — the  ^ioej 
of  long-anffering  to  poverty. 

And  BC^  indeed,  in  the  mind  of  wiadom,  is  poverty  omoUad. 
And  for  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Calf,  how  are  they  oat- 
niunbei«d  1  Let  ui,  then,  revive  the  Order  of  Porerty.  Fonder, 
Header,  on  ita  antiquity.  For  was  not  Christ  himself  Chancelln- 
of  the  Order,  and  the  Apoatkia  Knighta  CompMuona ) 
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The  spirit  of  th«  Suou  laema  still  to  linger  along  Uie  alMrM 
of  Kent  There  ia  th«i  air  of  audquitj  about  them  ;  a  aomeUiing 
bM&^iDg  of  tlie  olden  day — an  influence,  aiirviviug  all  th« 
cbangee  of  time,  all  the  Ticissitudes  of  politis  and  sodal  li&. 
The  genin*  of  tlie  Hoptarchj  cornea  doaer  upon  us  from  the 
re*lHk  of  ihadows :  tfae  Wittenagunote  is  not  a  convocation  of 
ghosta — not  a  venemble  House  of  Uiets ;  but  a  living,  talking, 
voting  Parliament  We  feel  a  sometliing  old,  strong,  stabboni, 
hart}r ;  a  something  for  the  intense  meaning  of  which  we  hare 
no  other  «ord  tlian  "  English,"  risii^  about  as  from  ererr  rood 
of  EenL  And  wherefore  iLis  1  England  was  not  made  jate^ 
meaL  Her  fonndations  in  the  deej^-could  a  sea  of  molten  gold 
pnrch^  tiie  worth  of  her  niiroanding  ooean  ? — are  of  the  same 
ag&  The  eome  son  has  ris^t  and  set  upon  the  whole  island. 
Wherefore,  then,  ii  Kent  predominant  in  the  mind  for  qualitiea 
which  liie  mind  denies  to  other  eonnties  1  Because  it  is  atill 
inreBted  with  the  poetry  of  action.  Became  we  feel  ih&t  £ent 
was  the  cradle  of  the  marrow  and  bone  of  England  ;  because  wa 
BtJll  see,  ay,  as  palpably  as  we  behold  yond^  trail  of  ebon  amtdce, 
— tbs  broad  black  peuniuit  of  that  mighty  admiral,  Bteam, — the 
eaik  of  Ctesar  threatening  Keait,  azid  Kent  barbariaoa  clustering 
on  the  shore,  defying  him.  It  is  thus  that  the  spirit  of  past 
deeds  survives  immortally,  and  works  upon  tJie  future :  it  is  thus 
we  are  iudissolnbly  linked  to  the  memories  of  the  bygone  day, 
by  the  still  active  soul  that  once  iufi:Kined  it. 

Hot  rich  in  tbonghte — bow  fertile  in  lancife  that  quickm  the 
brain  and  dally  with  the  heart,  is  every  foot-pace  of  this  soil  1 
Bender,  be  wilii  na  for  a  brief  lime,  at  this  beautiful  village  of 
Henm.  The  sky  is  snllesi ;  and  summer,  like  a  fine  yet  froward 
wanidi,  smilea  now  and  then,  now  frowns  liie  blacker  for  die 
panning  farighlneas :  neiverfhelea^  snmmer  in  her  wont  mood 
Cftn&ot  SDotl  tho  beantiiiil  fei^iiics  of  *'hin  denmr&  t.hia  antique 
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village.  It  Heema  a  very  neat — warm  and  snug,  and  green— ^ir 
human  life ;  with  the  twilight  haze  of  time  about  it,  almoit 
consecrating  it  from  the  aching  hopes  and  feverish  expectationa 
of  the  present  Who  would  think  that  the  bray  and  roar  of 
multitudinous  London  Bounded  but  some  sixty  milea  away  I 
The  church  atande  peacefully,  reverently  ;  like  some  old, 
visionary  monk,  hia  feet  on  earth — his  thoughts  with  God.  Ajid 
the  graves  are  all  about ;  and  things  of  peace  taA  gentlenea% 
like  folded  sheep,  are  gathered  ronnd  it. 

There  is  a  sljle  which  man  might  make  the  throne  of  solemn 
thought — his  pregnant  matter,  the  peasant  bones  that  lie  beneath. 
And  on  the  other  side,  a  park,  teeming  with  beanty ;  with  sward 
green  as  emeralds,  and  soft  as  a  mole's  back ;  and  trees,  with 
centuries  circulating  in  their  gnarled  masnvenees. 

But  we  must  quit  the  churchyard,  and  tumii^  to  the  ri^t, 
we  will  stroll  towards  Beculvers.  How  rich  the  swelling 
meadows  I  How  their  green  breasts  heave  with  couoeivtd 
fertility !  And  on  thb  side  corn-fields ;  the  grain  stalk  thick  as 
a  reed  ;  the  crop  level  and  compact  as  a  green  bank.  And  herei, 
too,  is  a  field  of  canary-seed :  of  seed  grown  for  London  birds  in 
London  cages.  The  farmer  ahoota  the  sparrow — the  little  rustic 
scoundrel — that,  with  felonious  bill,  would  carry  away  one  grain 
sown  for,  made  sacred  t«,  Fortman-aquare  canary !  We  might, 
perhaps,  find  a  higher  parallel  to  this,  did  we  look  with  curiona 
eyea  about  us.  Nevertielesa,  bumpkin  sparrow  has  his  world  oi 
air  to  range  in ;  his  free  loves  ;  and  for  bia  nest  his  ivied  wall  or 
hawthorn  bush.  These,  aay  the  worst,  are  a  happy  set-off  even 
against  a  gilt-wired  cage ;  sand  like  diamond  dust ;  unfailing 
seed,  and  sugar  from  even  the  sweeter  lips  of  lady  mistress. 
Powder  and  small  shot  may  come  upon  the  sparrow  like  apoplexy 
upon  an  alderman,  with  the  unbolted  morsel  in  its  gullet;  ye^ 
consider— liath  the  canary  no  danger  to  encounter  t  Doth  not 
prosperity  keep  a  oat  1 

Well,  thia  idle  gossip  has  brought  oa  vrithin  a  short  distance 
of  Beculvets.  Here — so  goes  the  hoary  legend— Anguatine 
impressed  the  first  Christian  foot  upon  tiie  English  shore,  sent 
hither  by  good  Pope  Gregory  ;  no  less  good  that,  if  the  Bam« 
legend  be  true,  he  had  a  subtle  sense  of  a  joke.  Christianity, 
unless  historians  say  what  ia  not,  owes  somewhat  of  its  intro- 
duction into  heathen  England  to  a  pun.  The  story  is  so  old, 
that  there  ia  not  a  scHoolmaater's  dog  throughout  merry  Britain, 
that  coidd  not  bark  it.  Nevertheless,  we  will  indicate  our  moral 
courage  by  repeating  it.  Our  ink  turns  red  with  blushes  at  th* 
thougjit — no  matter — for  once  we  will  write  in  our  blushes. 

Pope  Gregory,  wemg  some  white-haired,  pink-cheeked  boys 
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for  aal«  in  the  Boman  slaTe-market,  asked,  who  they  were  ? 
SvntAngli — they  are  English,  was  the  response.  J/on  rant  Arujli 
—»edAngdi;  they  are  not  English,  but  angels,  WBS  the  Papal 
playAibieBB.  His  Holiness  then  inquired,  firom  what  part  of 
iEngland  Deirii,  they  are  Deiriams,  was  the  answer.  Where- 
npon  the  Fope,  followiiig  ap  his  vein  of  pleasantry,  said,  Non 
Dtirii,»edDtird, — not  Deirians,  but  irom  the  anger  of  the  Lotd: 
snatched  as  his  Holiness  indicated,  irotn  the  veogeauce  that  must 
always  light  upon  heathenism. 

This  grey-haired  story,  like  the  grey  hairs  of  Nestor,  is  pr^- 
nant  with  practical  wisdom.  Let  us  imagine  Pope  Gregory  to 
hare  been  a  dull  man ;  even  for  a  Pope  a  doU  man.  Let  np 
allow  that  his  mind  had  not  been  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
take  within  its  circle  the  scattered  lights  of  intelligence  which, 
brouf^t  into  a  focus,  make  a  joke.  Suppose,  in  a  word,  that  the 
pope  had  had  no  ear  for  a  pun  ?  Sunt  Augustine  might  still  hare 
watched  the  bubbles  upon  Tiber,  and  nerer  have  been  sek«ck 
on  his  Ikiglish  voyage. 

What  does  this  prove  1  What  does  this  incident  preach  with 
a  thunder-tongue  1  Why,  the  necessity,  the  vital  neceswty, 
of  advancing  no  man  to  any  sort  of  dignity,  who  is  not  all  alive 
as  an  eel  to  a  joke.  We  are  convinced  of  it.  The  world  will 
never  be  properly  ruled,  until  jests  entirely  supersede  the  autho- 
rity of  Acts  of  Parliament  As  it  is,  the  Acts  are  too  frequently 
the  jestsj  without  the  fun. 

We  are  now  close  to  Beculvers.  There,  reader,  there — where 
you  see  that  wave  leaping  up  to  kiss  that  big  white  stone — that 
is  the  very  spot  where  Saint  Augustine  put  down  the  sole  of  his 
Catholic  foot  If  it  be  not,  we  have  been  miunfbrmed,  and 
cheated  of  onr  money  ;  we  can  say  no  more. 

Never  mind  the  spot  Is  there  not  a  glory  lighting  up  the  whole 
beach  1  Is  not  every  wave  of  silver — every  little  stone,  a  shining 
crystal  1  Doth  not  the  air  vibrate  with  harmonies,  strangely 
winding  int«  the  heart,  and  awakening  the  bnun  ?  Are  we  not 
under  the  spell  of  the  imagination  which  makes  the  present 
vulgarity  meh  away  like  morning  mists,  and  shows  to  us  tiie  full, 
alighted  glory  of  Uie  past ) 

There  was  a  landing  on  the  Sussex  Coast ;  a  landing  of  a  Duke 
of  Normandy,  and  a  horde  of  armed  cut^roats.  Looking  at 
them  even  through  the  distance  of  some  ei^t  hundred  years, 
what  are  they  but  as  a  gang  of  burglais  I  A  band  of  pick-puiws 
— bloodsheddera — robbers  1 

What  was  this  landing  of  a  host  of  men,  in  the  foil  trump  and 
blazonry  of  war, — what  all  thdr  ships,  their  minstrelsy,  and 
umed  power,— to  the  advent  of  Augustine  and  his  foUoW'tnonks, 
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brought  hitber  bj  tlie  fbrloruness  of  the  aonl  of  man  t  It  k  tUs 
UumgM  that  maiea  this  bit  of  pebUed  beadi  a  wmaad  tfft ;  it  k 
thk  spirit  ot  m«ditatioQ  thai  heantaeTei^  little  wavn  a  iwMt 
«id  s^eam  mosie. 

Aitd  there,  when  the  (Meaa  ioniblM,  wu  in  Qie  oldek  daf  ft 
goodljr  town,  ■iq>ped,  srallowed  by  the  weaiiDg,  the  Ttnneio^  , 
aea.  At  lowest  tidea,  the  peoplestiQ  dkcorer  od^  qaaiat,&onaa- 
liold  relici,  which,  d«epit«  the  hoaiely  breeditig  of  tha  ftidat^ 
moat  cany  away  their  thonghta  into  the  noHl  of  ixae,  and  awke 
them  feel  antiquity.  The  verj  children  of  th«  village  are  hnck- 
stoTB  of  the  vpoila  of  dead  oenturiea.  Th^  grow  op  with  aoHe 
■mall  trading  kno>wledgB  of  fosailj  ;  and  are  daap,  verj  dee]^  in 
all  aorta  of  petri&etioni.  They  muit  have  atiange  eaily  Bjmf^- 
thiea  towarth  that  mysterioua  town  with  all  its  tradaifolk  and 
marketfolk  sunk  below  tlie  sea ;  a  placs  of  whiiji  they  have  a 
eonitant  inkllD^  in  the  petty  opoibkahad  upward  t^thetcmpMit. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficnlt  far  the  mind  to  Qoaesive  tJu  aonihilaticHi  of 
a  whole  town,  engulphed  in  the  ocean.  The  triekay  fiuiey  will 
assert  itself  ;  and  looking  over  the  shiniflg  water,  with  momer 
basking  on  it,  we  areapt  to  dream  that  the  sud  ma^ai-town  lias 
only  au^red  a  '  aea  eitange ; "  and  that,  fathoma  deep,  tte  town 
Still  stands — that  bnay  life  goes  on — that  people  of  an  odd,  att*- 
green  aspect,  it  may  be,  still  carry  on  the  wack  of  mortal  breafJa- 
ing  ;  make  love,  heget  little  onea,  and  die.  Bnt  this,  indeed,  k 
the  dream  of  idleness.  Tet  who — if  he  could  change  his  mind  Nt 
-will,  would  make  hk  mind  incapable  of  such  poor  fantasies  } 
Howmitdi  of  the  eoaiM  web  of  eiisteoce  owes  its  boaoty  totlw 
idlest  dreams  with  which  we  colonr  il ! 

The  vilify  of  BecTtlvers  is  a  choice  wotk  of  antiquity.  'Bi» 
qorit  of  King  Ethelbert  tanriea  there  stil^  and  Uvea  enriirBied  in 
Ote  sign  of  a  poblic-hooae.  It  would  be  well  tor  all  kings  could 
their  spirits  aorvivn  with  swch  genial  aasodaliona.  There  are 
some  dead  royalties  t«o  profitless  even  for  a  public  ngn.  Thn^ 
now,  with  any  other  choice  would  empty  a  tankard  niidar  the 
anspicea  of  Bloody  Vary,  aa  that  anointed  "  feminmitia"  is 
called  ?  or  take  a  chop  even  at  Nero's  Head  t  No  ;  inskeepera 
Imow  the  subtle  prejudicea  of  man,  nor  violate  tbe  synqathiaa  of 
liis  with  tbair  ngn-pcMts. 

Here,  on  the  saadad  floor  of  Ein^  Etkelbert's  boatrivy,  do 
villago  Bmlaqwftrians  oftaa  oongr^gate.  Heie,  at  times,  araatoriaa 
told — storiee  not  aQ  anworthy  of  the  type  of  Antiqatriaa 
TrmuaOiotu—ot  JiAulo!,  talked  of  aa  'Hnieklei^"  and  other  tangible 
bits  of  Bomsn  history.  Ben,  we  have  hMN^  kev  a  sertain 
womaa — Iving  at  tbis  bkwed  iMvr,  and  the  mother  of  a  &mify 
—wont  owt  at  vsvy  low  tid^  aad  fomd  tiie  bnuieh  of  a  filbai- 
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toee  vitk  daatering  £lberfai  on  i^  all  attxta,  at  leMt  a  thotuand 
years  old,  and  more.  Hare,  too,  have  we  Iieard  of  a  mndeiftil 
liona-Hlioe,  ^ckcd  op  bjr  Joe  SqaellinB  ;  a  iho^  ■■  the  finder 
aveired,  aa  old  a«tlie  world.  Poor  Joe  I  What  ira«  his  lerHrdt — 
it  Btaybc^  a  pint  of  ale  for  that  meatimabletritaf  nm!  AndjH 
waa  he  a  working  antiquariaiL  Joe  Sqnelliiu  had  wiUun  hjm 
the  anehristcDed  elemanta  of  FAA.  I 

The  sea  has  sparad  something  of  the  old  ehimh-T&rd ;  altlunigh 
it  has  tors  open  the  nd  sanetitT'  of  the  grare,  und  reveals  to 
the  day  corpaa  opon  oorpae — layen  of  the  dead,  thickly,  cloaely 
packed,  body  upon  body.  A  lateral  view  of  rows  of  Bkektona, 
entombed  in  Christian  earth  centnriea  eince,  for  a  moment 
staggers  the  mind,  with  this  inward  peep  of  the  grave.  We  at 
ODce  see  the  close,  dark  prison  of  the  church-yard,  and  our  breath 
comes  heavily,  and  ve  shudder.  It  is  only  for  a  moment.  There 
is  a  lark  sin^ng,  singing  over  onr  head — a  mile  upwards  m  the 
blue  heaven — singing  like  a  &eed  aoul :  wa  look  sgun,  and 
smile  serenely  at  the  bones  of  what  was  man. 

Many  of  our  gentle  countrymen — fellow-metropolitans — who 
once  a-jear  wriggle  out  their  souls  from  the  slit  of  their  tills  to 
give  the  immortal  eosance  sea  air,  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Becnlvers- 
This  Golgotha,  we  have  noted  it,  has  to  them  especial  attractions. 
Kany  are  the  mortal  relics  borne  away  to  decorate  a  London 
chimney-piece.  Many  a  skeleton  gives  up  its  rib,  its  ulna,  two 
or  three  odd  vert^rm,  or  some  such  gimcrack  to  the  London 
visitor,  for  a  London  ornament.  Present  the  same  man  with  a 
bone  from  a  Ixindon  hospital,  and  he  would  hold  the  act  abomi- 
nable, irreligiously  presumptuous.  But  time  has  "silvered  o'er" 
the  bone  from  Beculvers  ;  has  cleansed  it  from  the  taint  of  mor- 
tality ;  has  merged  the  loathsomeness  in  the  curiosity ;  for  Time 
tnms  even  the  worst  of  horrors  to  the  broadest  of  jeste.  We  have 
now  Guy  Fawkes  about,  to  blow  Lords  and  Commons  into 
eternity — and  now  Guy  Fawkes,  masked  for  a  pantomime. 

One  day,  wandering  near  this  open  grave-yard,  we  met  a  boy 
carrying  away,  with  exulting  looks,  a  eknll  in  very  perfect  pre- 
servation. He  was  a  London  boy,  and  looked  rich  indeed  with 
his  treasure. 

"  What  have  you  there  ?"  we  asked. 

"  A.  nuuj'a  head — a  skull,"  was  the  answer. 

"  And  what  can  yon  poaaibly  do  with  a  aknll  I " 

"  Take  it  to  London." 

"And  when  yon  have  it  in  Lcmdi^  what  llien  will  yon  do 
with  it  1" 

"  No  doubt    Bat  what  will  yon  do  with  it  1 " 
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And  to  this  thrice-repeated  question,  tHe  hay  tlfre«  times 
wiBwered,  "  I  know." 

"  Come,  here's  aiipence.    Now,  what  will  you  do  with  it !" 

The  boy  took  the  coin — grinned — bn^icd  himself,  hugging  the 
skull  the  closer,  and  said  very  briskly — "  MAke  a  mon^-box 
of  it  I " 

A  strange  thought  for  a  child.  And  yet,  mused  w^  u  we 
etroUed  along  how  many  of  as,  with  nature  beneficent  and 
tmniling  on  all  sides, — how  many  of  ns  think  of  nothing  so  mndi 
as  houding  Nxpences — yet^  hoarding  them  even  in  the  very  jawa 
of  desolate  Death  1 
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THE  OLD  MAN  AT  THE  GATE. 


In  Smrey,  Home  three  miles  from  Chertoe;^,  is  a  qaiet,  aequeatered 
nook,  called  Shepperton  Q-reen.  At  the  tjme  whereof  we  write, 
the  olden  charity  dwelt  in  an  old  workhouae — a  primitive  abiding 
place  for  the  broken  ploughman,  the  palsied  shepherd,  the  old, 
old  peasant,  tbr  whom  nothing  more  remained  In  thia  world  but 
to  die.  The  governor  of  this  abode  of  benevolence  dwelt  in 
the  tower  part  of  the  bnilding,  and  therein,  as  the  village  trade 
might  fluctuate,  made  or  mended  shoes.  Let  the  plain  truth  be 
said — the  governor  was  a  cobbler.  Within  a  at^me'a  cast  of  the 
warkhonse  was  a  httle  white  gate,  swung  between  two  hedge- 
banks  in  the  road  to  Chertsej'.  Here,  pass  when  you  would, 
stood  an  old  man,  whose  self-imposed  office  it  was  to  typen  the 
gate ;  for  the  which  Bervioe  the  paraenger  would  drop  some  Hmall 
benevolence  in  the  withered  hand  of  the  aged  peasant.  This  man 
was  a  pauper — one  of  the  almsmen  of  the  village  workhouse. 

There  was  a  custom — whether  established  by  the  governor 
aforesaid,  or  by  predecessors  of  a  vanished  centniy,  we  Imow  not 
— that  made  it  the  privilege  of  the  oldest  pauper  to  stand  the 
porter  at  the  gate ;  hia  perquisite,  by  right  cf  years,  the 
halfpence  of  the  rare  pedestrian.  As  the  senior  died,  the 
living  senior  snceeeded  to  the  office.  Now  the  gate— and  now 
the  grave. 

And  thia  is  all  the  history  1  All.  The  story  is  told— it  will 
not  bear  another  syllable.  The  "Old  Man"  is  at  the  gate  ; 
the  custom  which  places  him  there  has  been  made  known,  and 
with  it  ends  the  narrative. 

How  few  the  incidents  of  life — how  multitudinous  its  emo- 
tions !  How  flat,  monottmous  may  be  the  bircnmstanoe  of  daily 
existence,  and  yet  how  various  the  thoughts  which  spnng  firom 
it !  'Look  at  yonder  landscape,  broken  into  hilt  and  dale,  with 
trees  of  every  hue  and  form,  and  water  winding  in  silver  threads 
through  velvet  fields.    How  beautiful— for  how  variooa  1    Cast 
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your  eye  over  th&t  moor ;  it  is  fl&t  and  desol&te— barren  aa 
barren  rock.  Not  so.  Seek  tba  soil,  and  then,  with  nearer  g&ze, 
contemplate  the  wondrous  forms  and  coIouib  of  the  thoiuand 
moaaes  growing  there ;  give  ear  to  the  hum  of  buaj  life  sounding 
at  every  root  of  poorest  graaa.  Listen  !  Does  not  the  heart  of 
the  earth  beat  audibly  beneath  this  seeming  barrenneaa — audibly 
as  where  the  com  grows  and  Uie  grape  ripens!  Is  it  not  so  with 
the  veriest  rich  and  the  veriest  poor — with  the  most  active  and 
with  apparently  the  most  inert ! 

That  "  Old  Han  at  the  Gate  "  has  eighty  years  upon  his  head 
— eighty  years,  covering  it  with  natural  reverence.  He  was  once 
in  London — only  once.  This  pilgrimage  excepted,  he  has  never 
journeyed  twenty  miles  from  the  cottage  in  which  he  was  bom  ; 
of  which  he  becvue  the  master  ;  whereto  he  brou^t  his  wife  ; 
where  his  children  saw  the  light,  and  their  children  after ;  where 
many  of  them  died  ;  and  whence,  having  with  a  stout  soul  fought 
against  the  sti-engthening  ills  of  poverty  and  old  age,  he  was 
tbrust  by  want  and  aicluiess  out,  and,  with  a  stung  heart,  he  laid 
his  bones  upon  a  worlchouse  bed. 

Idfe  to  the  "  Old  Man  "  has  been  one  long  path  across  a  moor 
— aflat,  unbroken  journey  ;  the  eye  uncheered,  the  heart  nnaatis- 
fied.  Goldneas  and  sterility  have  compassed  him  round.  Te^ 
has  he  been  subdued  to  the  blankness  of  bis  destluy  I  Has  his 
mind  remained  the  unwrit  page  that  schoolmen  talk  of — has  his 
heart  become  a  clod  1  Has  he  been  made  by  poverty  a  moving 
image— a  plough- guiding,  com-thraahing  instrument  1  Have 
not  unutterable  thoughts  sometimes  stirred  within  his  bnun — 
thoaghts  that  elevated,  yet  confused  btm  with  a  sense  of  eternal 
beauty — coming  upon  him  like  the  spiritual  presencea  to  the 
shepherds  1  Has  he  not  been  beset  by  the  inward  and  myste- 
rious yearning  ofthefaeart  towards  the  unknown  and  the  unseen  1 
He  has  been  a.  ploughman.  Li  the  eye  of  the  well-to-do,  digni~ 
fied  with  the  accomplishments  of  r^iug  and  writing,  is  he  of 
little  more  intelligence  than  the  oxen  treading  tlie  glebe.  Vet, 
who  shall  soy  th(^  the  influence  of  nature — that  the  glories  of 
the  rimng  sun — may  not  have  called  forth  harmonies  of  soul  from 
the  rustic  drudge,  the  moving  statue  of  a  man  ! 

That  worn-out,  threadbare  remnant  of  humanity  at  the  gate  ; 
age  makes  it  reverend,  and  the  inevitable — shall  inevitable  be 
said  1 — injustice  of  the  world,  invests  it  with  majesty  ;  the 
nu^Mty  of  suffering  meekly  borne,  and  meekly  decaying.  "The 
poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land."  This  text  the  self- 
complacency  of  competence  loveth  to  quote  :  it  Lath  a  melody  in 
it,  a  lulling  sweetness  to  the  selGslineBS  of  our  nature.  Hunger, 
»nd  cold,  amd  nakedness,  are  the  hard  portion  of  man ;  tiiere  ii 
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no  help  for  it ;  raga  mnat  flutter  about  us ;  man,  yea,  even  the 
strong  man,  his  only  wealth  (tha  wealth  of  Adam)  wasting  in  hia 
bones,  must  hold  his  pauper  haud  to  hia  brother  of  four  meala 
per  diem;  it  is  a  necessity  of  nature,  and  there  is  no  help  lot  it. 
And  thus  some  mea  send  their  consciences  to  sleep  by  the 
chinking  of  their  own  purses.  Necessity  of  evil  is  an  excellent 
philosophy,  applied  to  everybody  but — onreelves. 

These  easy  souls  will  see  nothing  in  our  "  Old  Man  at  the 
Gate"  but  a  pauper,  let  out  of  the  workhousa,  for  tha  chance  of 
a  few  halfpence.  Surely,  he  is  something  more  1  He  is  old  ; 
very  old.  Every  day,  every  hour,  earth  has  less  claim  in  him. 
He  is  so  old,  so  feeble,  that  even  as  you  look  be  seems  sinking. 
At  sunset,  he  is  scarcely  the  man  who  opened  the  gate  to  you  in 
the  morning.  Yet  there  is  no  disease  in  bim — none.  He  is 
dying  of  old  age.  Ua  is  working  out  that  most  awful  problem 
of  life — slowly,  solemnly.  He  is  now,  the  badged  pauper — and 
now,  in  the  unknown  country  with  Solomon! 

Can  man  look  upon  a  more  touching  solemnity  t  There 
stands  the  old  man,  passive  as  a  stone,  nearer,  every  moment,  to 
churchyard  clay !  It  was  only  yesterday  that  be  took  his  station 
at  tlie  gate.  His  predecessor  held  the  post  for  two  year.- ;  he 
too  daily,  daily  dying — 


How  long  will  the  present  watcher  snrvive  1  In  that  very 
uncertainty — in  the  very  hoariness  of  age  which  brings  home  to 
us  that  uncertainty — there  Is  something  that  makes  the  old  man 
sacred ;  for,  in  the  course  of  nature,  is  not  the  oldest  man  the 
nearest  to  the  angels  1 

Yet,  away  from  these  thoughts,  there  is  reverence  due  to  that 
oldman.  What  has  been  his  life!  A  war  with  suffering.  Whata 
beautiful  world  is  this !  How  rich  and  glorious !  How  abundant 
in  ble&jings — great  and  little— to  thousands  !  What  a  lovely 
place  hath  God  made  it ;  and  how  have  God's  creatures  darkened 
and  outraged  it  to  tha  wrong  of  one  another  t  Well,  what  had 
this  man  of  the  world  t  What  stake,  as  the  effrontery  of 
selfishness  has  it  I  The  wild-fox  was  better  cared  for.  Though 
preserved  some  day  to  be  killed,  it  tnu  preserved  until  then. 
What  did  tliis  old  man  inherit  t  ToU,  incessant  toil,  with  no 
holiday  of  the  heart :  he  came  into  the  world  a  badged  animal  of 
labour ;  the  property  of  animals.  What  was  the  earth  to  bim  1 
— a  place  to  die  in. 

"  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land"    Shall  wa  then 
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accommodating  our  sympathieB  to  this  hard  necesdtf,  kiok 
•erenelf  down  upon  the  wretched  1  Shnll  ve  jH^aeh  onij 
comfort  to  oorselTes  &oiu  tha  doomed  condition  of  others  1  It 
ia  an  easy  phi!oaopli7 ;  so  easy  ther«  is  bat  little  wonder  it  is  so 
well  ezercieed. 

But  "The  Old  Han  at  the  Date"  has,  for  ierentr  J^^n, 
worked  and  worked  ;  and  what  his  closing  reward  t  l^e  wo^- 
house.  Shall  we  not,  aome  of  us,  blnah  crimaoa  at  our  own 
world-saceeaaes,  pondering  the  deetitaUou  of  oar  worthj, 
aingle-hearted  fellows  1  Should  not  affluence  touch  its  bat  to 
"  l^e  Old  Man  at  the  Oate "  with  a  reverence  for  the  yean 
upon  him ;  he — the  bom  soldier  of  poTarty,  doomed  for  life  to 
lead  life's  forlorn  hope  1  Thus  cooaidered,  aorely  Dives  may 
nnbonuet  to  iJLzarus. 

To  our  mind,  the  venerablenes^  of  age  nkade  "  Hie  Old  Man 
at  the  Gate  "  something  like  a  apiritoal  preaenee.  He  was  no 
old,  who  could  sa;  how  few  the  pulsationa  of  his  heart  between 
him  and  the  grave !  But  there  he  was  with  a  meek  happtneea 
upon  him ;  gentle,  cheerful  He  was  not  built  up  in  bridu  and 
mortar ;  but  was  still  in  the  open  air,  with  the  sweetest  infla- 
encea  about  him  ;  the  sky — the  trees-^e  green  award, — and 
flowers  with  the  breath  of  Ood  in  them  1 
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"Thzke's pippins  and  chee«sJ»  come!" 

Snch  &T«  the  hopeful  wordavf  an  old  divine — of  one  Sir  Hngfa 
Evuu — &  preaclier  diatinguiahed  in  the  l&tter  part  of  the  reign 
of  "Seaty  the  Fourth,  not  bo  mnch  for  the  ascetic  asperitj  of  his 
speech  and  bearing,  ta  for  s,  certain  household  wisdom  that  ran 
like  threads  of  gold  through  his  most  familiar  sentences,  enhanced 
and  recommended  bj  a  blithe  look  and  a  chirping  voice ;  all  of 
which  excellent  gifts  made  him  the  oracle  and  friend  of  the 
yeomen  and  good  wives  of  Windsor.  These  inestimable  quali- 
ties— to  saj  nothing  of  his  miracnlons  hand  at  bowls,  and  his 
marvellons  sagacity  as  a  brewer  of  sack — iiad,  as  we  have 
already  inferred,  endeared  him  to  hts  flock :  and,  living,  and 
preaching,  and  gossiping  in  a  neighbourhood  of  love  and  good 
fellowship,  the  parson  grew  old,  his  cheek  mellowing  to  the  last; 

when,  in  the  year ,  he  fell,  like  an  over-ripe  plum  from  the 

tree,  into  his  grave — all  the  singing  men  and  muds  and  little 
childrvn  of  moumfiil  Windsor  following  their  teacher  to  his 
couch  of  earth,  and  chanting  around  it  tbe  hjmn  best  loved  by 
him  when  living. 

In  sooth,  the  ftmeral  of  the  poor  knight  was  niost  brarely 
attended.  Six  stout  monice-men  carried  the  corpse  from  a 
cottage,  the  property  of  the  burley,  roystering  Host  of  the 
Garter — a  pretty  rustic  nook,  near  Datchet  Ueads,  whither  the 
wcon-ont  parson  bad,  for  six  months  before  his  death,  retired 
from  the  stir  and  bustle  of  Windsor,— and  where,  on  a  summer 
evening  he  might  be  seen  seated  in  the  porch,  patiently  bearing 
little  John  Fenton  lisp  bis  Berkshire  I^tiu, — the  sud  John 
beir^  the  youngest  grandson  of  old  Master  Page,  and  godchild 
of  the  grey-headed,  big-bellied  landlord  of  the  Garter.  Poor 
Sir  Hugh  had  long  been  afflicted  with  a  vexing  asthma ;  and, 
though  in  his  gayer  times  be  would  still  brew  sack  for  younger 
nrellerB,  telling  them  rare  tales  of  "  poor  dear  Sir  John  and  the 
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Frince,"  he  bad,  for  seven  yean  before  liia  death,  eachewed  his 

former  aports,  and  was  never  known  to  hear  of  a  match  of  bowla 
that  he  did  not  shake  hia  head  and  sigh, — ai)d  theu,  like  a  stout- 
heai'ted  ChriBtian  as  he  was,  soothe  hia  diacomfited  spirit  with 
the  aaatch  of  an  old  song.  Doctor  Cains  had,  on  his  death-bed, 
bequeathed  to  Sir  Hugh  an  inestimable  treasure  ;  nothing  leea 
than  a  prescription — a  very  charm — to  take  awaj  a  wiut«r 
coQgh  ;  for  three  jeara  hod  it  been  to  Sir  Hugh  as  the  beat  pfl 
of  King  Oberon  ;  but,  the  fourth  winter,  the  amulet  cast  iti 
virtue,  and  from  year  to  year  the  parson  grew  worse  and  worse, 
— when,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  bis  age,  on  a  bright  May 
morning,  in  the  anna  of  his  gossip  and  friend,  ataid,  sober  Master 
Slender,  with  the  Host  of  the  Garter  seated  (for  he  was  too  fat 
t«  stand)  in  an  arm-chair  at  the  bedside,  and  MaaCer  Page  and 
Master  Ford  at  the  foot,  Sir  Hugh  Erana,  knight  and  priest, 
passed  into  death,  as  into  a  sweet  sound  sleep.  Hia  wits  bad 
wandered  aomewhat  during  the  night, — for  be  talked  of  "  Heme 
the  hunter,"  and  "  a  boy  in  white  [ "  and  then  he  tried  to 
chirrup  a  song, — and  Masters  Page  and  Ford  amiled  sadly  in 
each  other's  face,  aa  the  dying  nuui,  chuckling  as  he  carolled, 
trolled  forth— 


As  the  day  advanced,  the  dying  man  became  more  cahn ;  and 
at  length,  conscious  of  his  state,  he  passed  away  at  half-past  nine 
in  the  morning,  with  a  look  of  serenest  happiness, — and  "  God  ba 
with  yon  '. "  were  the  last  words  that  fluttered  from  his  lips. 

The  personal  properi^y  of  the  dead  parson  was  shared  among 
hb  friends  and  servants.  Master  Slender  inherited  his  "  Book  of 
Songs  and  Posies ; "  the  Host  of  the  Garter,  the  sword  with  which 
Sir  Hugh  had  dared  Doctor  Caius  to  mortal  combat  ;  and  all  hia 
wardrobe,  consisting  of  two  entire  suits,  and  four  shirts,  some- 
what softened  the  grief  of  Francis  Simple, — son  of  Simple,  former 
retMner  of  Master  Slender,  and  for  three  years  body  servant  of 
dead  Sir  Hugh .  A  sum  of  two  shillLngs  and  fourpence,  discovered 
among  the  effects  of  the  deceased,  was  iaithMly  distributed  to  ib* 
parish  poor. 

There  was  sadness  in  Windsor  streets  da  the  funeral  proceeuon 
moved  slowly  towards  the  chundi.  Old  men  and  women  talked 
of  the  frolics  of  iSr  Hugh ;  and  though  tbey  said  he  had  been  in 
his  day  something  of  the  merriest  for  a  parson,  yat  more  than  ena 
gossip  declared  it  to  be  her  belief  that  "worse  men  had  been 
made  bishops."    A  Icoig  train  of  Mends  and  old  acqiiainla:tea 
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followed  the  body.  ITrst,  came  worthy  Muter  Slender, — chief 
moonier.  He  woa  a,  bachelor,  a  little  past  hia  prime  of  life,  witli 
a  aad  and  aober  brow,  and  a  bellj  inclining  to  portliness.  The 
severe  censois  of  Witdior  had  called  him  woman-bater,  for  that 
in  his  songs,  and  Bometimea  in  bin  speech,  he  would  bear  too 
hardly  on  the  frailties  and  fickleness  of  the  delicate  sex  ;  for 
which  nnjust  severity  older  ptiople  miglit,  perchance,  and  they 
would,  have  found  acme  small  apology.  For,  in  truth,  Mauler 
Slender  was  a  man  of  softest  heart ;  and  though  he  studiously 
avoided  the  company  of  women,  he  was  the  friend  of  all  the 
children  of  Datchet  and  Windsor.  He  always  carried  apples  in 
hia  pocket  for  little  John  Fenton,  youngest  child  of  Anne  Fenton, 
formerly  Anne  Page ;  and  was  once  found  utting  in  Windsor 
Park,  under  the  banter's  oak,  with  little  John  upon  his  knees, — 
Master  Slender  crying  like  a  chidden  maid.  Of  this  enough. 
Let  it  now  suffice  to  say,  that  Master  Slender — for  the  Host  was 
too  heavy  to  walk — waa  chief  mourner.  Then  followed  Ford  and 
hia  wife  ;  next  Mr.  Page  and  hia  son  William, — poor  Mrs.  Page 
being  dead  two  years  at  Christmaa,  from  a  cold  canght  with 
over-dandng,  and  then  obstinately  walking  through  the  anow 
from  her  old  gossip  Ford's.  Next  in  the  procession  were  Master 
Fenton  and  bis  wife, — and  then  followed  their  eight  children  in 
couples ;  then  Eobin — now  a  prosperous  vintner,  once  page  to 
Sir  John, — with  Francis  Simple  ;  and  then  a  score  of  little  onea, 
to  whom  the  poor  dead  parson  would  give  teaching  in  reading 
ftnd  wrLCing,^-and,  where  he  marked  an  apter  wit  among  his  free 
disciples,  something  of  the  Latin  accidence.  These  were  ail  that 
followed  Sir  Hugh  Evans  to  hia  rest — for  death  had  thinned  the 
thick  file  of  hia  old  acqwuntance.  One  was  wanting,  who  would 
have  added  weight  and  dignity  to  the  ceremony — who,  had  be 
not  some  few  years  before  been  called  to  fill  the  widest  grave 
that  was  ever  dug  for  flesh,  would  have  cast  from  his  broad  and 
valiant  face  a  lustrous  sorrow  on  the  manes  of  the  dead  church- 
man, — -who  would  have  wept  tears,  rich  as  wine,  upon  the  coffin 
of  bis  old  friend  ;  for  to  bim,  in  the  convenient  greatness  of  hia 
heart,  all  men,  from  the  prince  of  the  blood  to  the  nimming 
knave  who  stole  the  "  handle  of  Mrs.  Bridget's  fan,"  were,  by 
turns,  frienda  and  good  fellows ;  who,  at  the  supper  at  the 
Garter  (for  the  Host  gave  a  most  aoleum  feast,  in  celebration  of 
the  mournful  event,)  would  have  moralised  on  death  and  mortal 
accidents,  and,  between  bis  tankards,  talked  fine  philosophy — 
true  divinity  ;  would  have  caroused  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
in  the  most  religious  spirit  of  sack,  and  have  sent  round  whole 
flagons  of  surest  cansoiation.  Alas  !  this  great,  this  seeming 
invincible  spirit,  this  mighty  wit,  with  jests  all  but  rich  enonga 
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to  Uugli  Death  from  Iiia  purpoaa — to  pnt  him  civilly  smd«  with  & 
quip,  bidding  him  to  para  on  and  stnke  at  leaner  bosoms, — h» 
himBel^  though  with  "three  fingeTB  on  the  ribs,"  hod  been  hit ; 
and  he,  who  seemed  made  to  live  for  ever,  an  embodied  prindfte 
of  fleshly  «iyoytnent— h^  the  great  Sir  John,— 

"  He  vM  dnd  uid  iMl!id  in  hii  ohMt." 

Others,  too,  pasaed  away  with  thur  great  dominator,  were 
wanting  at  tiie  ceramoniBl.  Where  was  he,  with  noae  enahriuiDg 
jests  richer  to  us  than  rubies  1  True,  liberal,  yet  most  unfor- 
tunate spirit,  hapleaa  Bardolph  ;  where,  vhen  Sir  Hugh  was  laid 
upon  the  lup  of  his  mother  earUi,  ob !  where  wert  thou  t  Wher* 
was  that  glorious  feature  that,  had  the  burying  been  at  the  dead 
time  of  night,  would  liave  outehone  the  torches  1  Where  waa 
that  all  rich—all  lovely  nose  ?  Alack  !  it  may  be  in  the  maws 
of  French  falcons ;  its  luckless  owner  throttled  on  the  plains  of 
Agincoart  for  almoet  the  smallest  theft  ;  hung  up  by  fellest 
order  of  the  Fifth  Henry — of  his  old  boon  companion,  his  brother 
robber  on  the  field  of  GadshilL  And  could  Harry  march  from 
the  plain  with  laurel  on  hi*  brow,  and  leave  the  comrade  of  hia 
youth — hia  fellow  footpad — with  neck  mortally  cut  "  with  edge 
of  penny  oord  t"  Should  such  a  ehaplet  have  been  intertwined 
widi  auoh  hemp  t  The  death  of  Bardolph  is  a  blot — a  fool,  fotil 
blot  on  the  'acutcheon  of  Agineourt  But  let  us  pase  the  ingr*- 
titnde  and  tynnny  of  kinga,  to  dwell  wholly  upon  the  burial  of 
ffir  Hugh. 

Who  shall  say  that  all  the  spirits  with  whom  the  pataon  was 
wcHit  to  recreate  himself — to  counsel,  to  quarrel, — who  shall  aay 
that  they  did  not  aJl  mingle  in  the  procession,  all  once  again  paaa 
through  the  streets  of  ancient  Windsor  1  The  broad  shadow  of 
Sir  John,  arm-in-arm  with  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Page — Bardolph 
and  Nym,  descended  from  their  gibbets,  new  &om  the  plains  of 
Fiance,  to  make  melancholy  holiday  in  Berkshire, — learned 
Doctor  Caius,  babbling  Quickly,  and  liatol,  her  broken,  war- 
worn husband,  kicked  down  the  tavern  atura,  where  in  bis  old 
days  he  served  as  drawer,  and  was  killed, — and  Shallow,  immortal 
Shallow,  his  lean  ghost  fluttering  with  a  sense  of  office, — who 
shall  say  that  all  these  did  not  crowd  about  the  coffin  of  good 
Sir  Hugli,  and,  as  he  was  laid  in  the  grave,  give  him  a  smiling 
welcome  to  hU  everlasting  habitation )  Let  us  not,  in  this  day 
of  light,  be  charged  with  superstition,  if  in  these  pages — per>> 
petual  as  adamant — we  register  our  belief  a  belief  mingliug  in 
our  very  blood,  that  all  these  illustrious  ghosts  fbllowed,  and, 
with  their  dim  majesty,  ennobled  the  proceadon, — alb^t,  to 
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the  eyee  of  the  Doimti&te,  none  but  the  living  did  Mrriee  to 
the  dead. 

Sir  Hugh  Ev&na  troB  laid  by  the  aide  of  hie  old  Mend  and  old 
anbtgoniet,  Doctor  Cbjoh  ;  and,  for  man]'  jeere,  there  waa  a  atoiy 
Mnong  the  good  wives  of  Wicdeor,  that  the  lairieB,  once  a-jear, 
danced  round  the  gnive  of  Sir  Hugh,  the  turf  upon  it  growing 
as  bright  as  emeralds ;  and,  in  a  hawthorn  bush,  but  a  few  paeea 
from  the  spot,  "  melodioue  birds  "  did,  at  certain  eeasMia,  "  ung 
madiigale." 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  Epitaph  of  the  good  Sir  Hngh. 
More  than  four  hundred  yean  hare  passed  awaj  since  tbe  mortal 
part  of  that  most  worthy  piece  of  Welsh  divinitj  waa  consigned 
to  dnst.  It  maj  be  a  leaaon  to  amtntion  to  leam,  that  the  exact 
spot  where  he  waa  buried  cannot,  at  the  present  time,  be  verified : 
the  ablest  antiquarians  are  at  odds  about  it.  Frond,  however, — 
and,  we  trust,  not  unbecominglj  so, — are  we  to  be  the  means  of 
publishing  to  the  world  the  epitaph  of  Sir  Hugh,  copied  from  his 
tombstone,  in  the  possesuon  of  a  gentleman  in  Berkshire,  who 
has  resisted  dot  most  earnest  supplications  that  he  would  suffer 
OS  to  make  known  his  name.  This  &vour  he  has  resolutely 
refused ;  but  has,  in  the  moat  handsome  manner,  presented  vs 
with  the  use  of  the  tombstone,  together  with  a  moat  voluminous, 
and  no  less  satisfactory,  account  of  its  genuineness.  Hap)^ 
should  we  have  been,  could  we  have  found  room  for  die 
history  of  the  relic  at  full.  Leaving  it,  however,  for  the 
archives  of  the  Antiquarian  Sodetj,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  stating,  that  the  document  full;  proves  that  the  tombstone 
was  erected  from  the  private  munificence  of  Master  Slender ; 
and  that  the  pitbj  and  most  touching  epitaph  inscribed  upon  it^ 
was  selected  by  his  happy  taste,  as  combming  all  the  excellencies 
of  an  epitaph  in  the  fewest  words — these  words  having  the 
fiirtber  recommendation  of  being  uttered,  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  by  the  deoenaed  himselE  The  words  were  repeated  to 
Master  Slender,  by  his  servant  Simple,  deepatched,  on  a  certain 
day,  1^  Sir  Hugh  with  a  letter  touching  the  vooing  of  Anne 
Page.  After  long  pondering,  reviewing  every  circumstance  of 
bis  ancient  friendship  with  the  dead  Sir  Hugh, — seated,  one 
annny  afternoon,  on  the  bench  outaide  the  Garter,  the  words 
came  jump  agiun  into  the  mind  of  Slender ;  and  quickly  raising 
and  emptying  his  tankard,  be  marched,  like  a  man  resolved, 
to  the  stone-cutter,  and — for  he  cared  not  for  Latin — bade  the 
workman  cut  on  the  stone  (the  inscription,  con^dering  its 
age,  is  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation)  the  words  that 
follow:— 
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CAKES  AKD   ALS. 

HUGH  EVANS, 
PBIEBTI, 

SctV  Btti  Batctitttt, 


"THESEB  PtPHNB  ASS  GHXBai— TO  COKE.' 

How  tuinpl;,  yet  how  beuntifull;,  does  thia  epit&ph  bIuuIow 
forth  Ihe  iruUfulness  of  the  future  I  How  delicate,  SJid  yet  how 
sufficing,  its  nota  of  protniEe  I — 

"there's  pippihb  akd  chebbs— to  comb." 

I^ppina  I  Does  not  the  word,  upon  a  tombetoae,  coojure  ap 
thoughts  of  HeapeiiAD  ganlena— of  immortal  trees,  l&den  with 
golden  fruit ;  with  delicioul  prodnce,  the  growth  of  a  hoU  wher« 
not  one  ueelesB  weed  takes  root,  where  no  baneful  snalce  ruatlea 
among  the  grsBB,  where  no  blight  deecendc^  no  canker  withers  t 
Where  ve  may  pluck  from  the  coasenting  boughs,  and  cat,  and 
eat — and  never,  as  in  earthly  things,  find  a  worm  at  the  core,  « 
rott«mies8  at  the  heart,  where  outside  beauty  tempted  us  to 
taste  I  "There's  pippins  to  cotm!"  The  evil  and  misery 
gathered  with  the  apple  of  death  will  be  destroyed — forgotten 
— hy  the  ambrosial  fruit  to  be  plucked  for  ever  in  immortal 
orcba^sl 

"theeb's  fifpihs  akd  cheese — to  cohe!" 

What  a  picture  of  plenty  in  its  moat  beneficent  aspect — what  a 
prospect  of  pastoral  abundance ! 

Think  of  it,  ye  oppressed  of  the  .earth !  Ye,  who  are  bowed 
and  pinched  by  want — ye,  who  are  scourged  by  the  hands  of 
pereeeutiou — ye,  crushed  with  misery — ye,  doomed  to  the  bitter- 
nets  of  broken  iaith  ;  take  this  consolution  to  your  wearied  souls 
— apply  this  balsam  to  your  bruised  hearts. — Though  all  eartb 
be  to  you  as  barren  as  the  sands — 

"thihb's  FiFPtits  AND  CHEESX — TO  cove!" 


END  OP  TOL.  n. 
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